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EDITOE'S  PREFACE. 


Ik  preparing  this  edition  of  Fresenius'  Quantitative  Ohemical 
Analysis,  the  editor  has  sought  by  various  changes  to  adapt  it  to 
the  wants  of  the  American  student. 

The  foreign  editions  have  attained  such  encyclopedic  dimensions 
as  to  occasion  the  beginner  no  little  confusion  and  embarrassment. 
For  this  reason  the  bulk  of  the  work  has  been  considerably  re- 
duced. A  few  processes  which  the  editor's  experience  has  con- 
vinced him  are  untrustworthy,  and  many  more  that  can  well  be 
spared  because  they  are  tedious  or  unnecessary,  have  been  omit- 
ted. The  entire  chapter  on  Analysis  of  Mineral  Waters,  excellent 
as  it  is,  has  been  suppressed  on  account  of  its  length,  and  because 
the  few  who  have  occasion  to  make  detailed  investigations  in  that 
direction  have  access  to  the  original  sources  of  information. 

The  section  on  Organic  Analysis  has  been  reduced  from  sixty  to 
thirty  pages,  mainly  by  the  omission  of  processes  which  from  their 
antiquity  or  inferiority  are  more  curious  than  useful.  The  chap- 
ters on  Acidimetry  and  Alkalimetry  have  been  likewise  greatly 
condensed,  and  all  that  especially  relates  to  Soils  and  Ashes  of 
Plants  has  been  left  out.  The  recent  appearance  of  an  excellent 
special  treatise  on  "Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis,"  by  Profes- 
sor Caldwell,  of  Cornell  University,  justifies  the  last-named 
omission. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  important  matter  has  been  added. 
Bunsen's  invaluable  new  methods  of  treating  precipitates  are  de- 
scribed in  his  own  (translated)  words.  Various  new  methods  of 
estimation  and  separation  are  incorporated  in  their  proper  places. 

The  editor  thankfully  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  several 
gentlemen  for  special  contributions  to  this  work;  viz.:  To  Dr.  J. 
Lawrence  Smith,  who  has  kindly  furnished  a  manuscript  account 
of  his  admirable  method  of  fluxing  silicates  for  the  estimation  of 
alkalies.     To  O.  D.  Allen,  Esq.,  late  chemist  to  the  Freedom  Iron 
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Works,  Lewistown,  Pennsylvania,  for  copious  notes  of  his  exten- 
sive experience  in  the  analyses  of  steel,  iron,  and  iron  ores,  which 
have  been  freely  employed  in  §229.  To  Mr.  Wm.  G.  Mixter, 
chief  assistant  in  the  Sheffield  Laboratory,  for  the  account  of  the 
gold  and  silver  assay.  To  Professor  Brush,  of  Tale  College,  Pro- 
fessor Collier,  of  Vermont  University,  and  B.  S.  Burton,  Esq.,  of 
Philadelphia,  for  various  important  facts  and  suggestions.  Just 
before  going  to  press.  Dr.  Wolcott  Oibbs  has  communicated  an 
account  of  his  new  method  of  finding  at  once  the  total  correction 
for  temperature,  pressure  and  moisture  in  absolute  determinations 
of  nitrogen  or  other  gases,  which,  from  its  simplicity,  convenience, 
and  accuracy  must  prove  of  the  highest  service  to  chemistry.  It 
will  be  found,  vrith  some  other  matters,*  in  an  appendix,  p.  619. 

The  additions  which  have  been  made  to  the  methods  of  exam- 
ining ores,  it  is  believed,  adapt  the  work  to  meet  all  the  ordinary 
requirements  of  the  metallurgical  and  mining  student. 

The  editor's  additions  are  distinguished,  in  all  important  cases, 
by  enclosure  in  brackets,  [  ]. 

While  fully  recognizing  the  necessity  of  teaching  the  new 
notation  and  nomenclature  of  chemistry,  the  editor  has  in  this 
book  retained  the  old  system,  because  it  is  identified  with  the 
chemical  literature  of  the  century,  and  cannot  be  speedily  for- 
gotten by  practical  men.  At  a  time  when  the  most  elementary 
text-books  are  framed  on  the  "modem  "  system,  it  is  important 
to  keep  the  student  exercised  in  the  language  of  the  old  masters 
of  the  science,  which  is  still,  and  must  for  some  time  remain,  a 
part  of  the  vernacular  of  the  physician,  the  apothecary,  the 
metallurgist,  and  the  manufacturer. 

SAMUEL  W.  JOHNSON. 

Shstfueld  Laboratort  of  Yalb  Collboe,  Dec,  1869. 


*  Viz.,  assay  of  chrome  iron,  and  separation  of  phosphoric  add  from  lime, 
alnmina,  and  iron. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


As  we  have  already  seen  in  the  ^  Mannal  of  QualitatiTe  Analysisy*' — 
to  which  the  present  work  may  be  regarded  as  the  sequel, — Chemical 
Analysis  comprises  two  branches,  yiz. :  qtuditaUve  analytis  and  ^uofpli- 
tative  anudygisy  the  object  of  the  former  being  to  ascertain  the  naitmej 
that  of  the  latter  to  determine  the  amowfU^  of  the  several  component 
parts  of  any  compound. 

By  QUAUTATiYB  AKALT8I8  we  oonvert  the  wnknoum  constituents  of  a 
body  into  certain  hnoum  forms  or  combinations ;  and  we  are  thus  enr 
abled  to  draw  correct  inferences  respecting  the  nature  of  these  unknown 
constituents.  Quantitative  analysis  attains  its  object,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, often  by  very  different  ways ;  the  two  methods  ^ost  widely 
differing  finom  each  other,  are  analy$x8  by  weighty  or  gravimetric  ancUytiSj 
and  analysis  by  mcfuwn^  or  vclwmetrric  analysis. 

Gravimetric  analysis  has  for  its  object  to  convert  the  knoum  con- 
stituents of  a  substance  into  forms  or  combinations  which  will  admit  of 
the  most  exact  determination  of  their  weight,  and  of  which,  moreover,  the 
composition  is  accurately  known.  These  new  forms  or  combinations  may 
be  either  educts  from  the  analyzed  substance,  or  they  may  be  products. 
In  the  former  case  the  ascertained  weight  of  the  eliminated  substance  is 
the  direct  expression  of  the  amount  in  which  it  existed  in  the  compound 
under  examination ;  whilst  in  the  latter  case,  that  is,  when  we  have  to 
deal  with  prodticts^  the  quantity  in  which  the  eliminated  constituent  was 
originally  present  in  the  analyzed  compound,  has  to  be  dediiced  ^by 
calculation  from  the  quantity  in  which  it  exists  in  its  new  comKBiction. 

The  following  example  will  serve  to  illustrate  these  points  :T^xiK>ose 
we  wish  to  determine  the  quantity  of  mercury  contained  in  the  chloride 
of  that  metal ;  now,  we  may  do  this,  either  by  precipitating  the  metallic 
mercury  from  the  solution  of  the  chloride,  say  by  means  of  protochloride 
of  tin ;  or  we  may  attain  our  object  by  precipitating  the  solution  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  and  weighing  the  precipitated  sulphide  of  mercury. 
100  parts  of  chloride  of  mercury  consist  of  73*82  of  mercury  and  26*18 
of  chlorine;  consequently,  if  the  process  is  conducted  with  absolute 
accuracy,  the  precipitation  of  100  parts  of  chloride  of  mercury  by  proto- 
chloride of  tin  will  yield  73*82  parts  of  metallic  mercury.  With  equally 
exact  manipulation  the  other  method  yields  85*634  parts  of  sulphide  of 
mercury. 

Now,  in  the  former  case  we  find  the  number  73*82  directly ;  in  the 
latter  case  we  have  to  deduce  it  by  calculation : — (100  parts  of  sulphide  of 
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mercury  contain  86*207  parts  of  mercury ;  how  much  mercury  do  85*634 
|)art8  contain  ?) 

100  :  85*634  :  :  86*207  :  a?— «= 73*82. 

As  already  hinted,  it  is  absolutely  indispensable  that  the  forms  into 
which  bodies  are  converted  for  the  purpose  of  estimation  by  weight  should 
fulfil  two  conditions :  first,  they  must  be  capable  of  being  weighed  exactly ; 
secondly,  they  must  be  of  known  composition, — for  it  is  quite  obvious,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  accurate  quantitative  analysis  must  be  altogether  im- 
possible if  the  substance  the  quantity  of  which  it  is  intended  to  ascertain, 
does  not  admit  of  correct  weighing ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally 
evident  that  if  we  do  not  know  the  exact  composition  of  a  new  product, 
we  lack  the  necessary  basis  of  our  calculation. 

YoLUMETRio  ANALYSIS  is  based  upon  a  very  different  principle  from  that 
of  gravimetric  analysis ;  viz.,  it  aflects  the  quantitative  detem^ination  of 
a  body,  by  converting  it  from  a  certain  definite  state  to  another  equally 
definite  state,  by  means  of  a  fluid  of  accurately  known  power  of  action, 
and  under  circumstances  which  permit  the  analyst  to  mark  with  rigorou^ 
precision  the  exact  point  when  ihe  conversion  is  accomplished.  The  fol- 
lowing example  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  principle  of  this  method : — 
Permanganate  of  potassa  added  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of 
iron,  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  immediately  converts  the  protoxide  of 
iron  to  sesquioxide ;  l^e  permanganic  acid,  which  is  characterized  by  its 
intense  colour,  yielding  up  oxygen  and  changing  t^  protoxide  of  manga- 
nese, which  combines  with  the  sulphuric  acid  present,  to  colorless  sulphate 
of  protoxide  of  manganese.  If,  therefore,  to  an  acidified  fluid  containing 
"protoxide  of  iron,  we  add,  drop  by  drop,  a  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potassa,  its  red  color  continues  for  some  time  to  disappeaf'upon  stirring ; 
but  at  last  a  point  is  reached  when  the  coloration  imparted  to  the  fluid 
by  the  last  drop  added  remains  :  this  point  marks  the  termination  of  the 
conversion  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  to  sesqtdoxide. 

Now,  by  accurately  determining  the  strength  or  power  of  action  of  the 
861ution  of  permanganate  of  potassa — which  is  done  simply  by  making  it 
act  upon  a  known  quantity  of  protoxide  of  iron  in  soluticwi,  and  correctly 
noting  how  much  of  it  is  required  to  eflect  the  conversion  of  that  pro- 
toxide to  the  state  of  sesquioxide — ^we  are  now  able  with  this  solution  to 
determine  the  exact  amount  of  protoxide  of  iron  present  in  any  solution. 
Thjis,  we  will  assume,  for  instance,  that  we  have  found  it  takes  exactly 
100  "pelt^Jbf  our  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  to  oxidize  2  parts  of 
protoS^  pf  iron ;  if  now,  in  testii^,  with  this  standard  solution  of  per- 
manganate of  potassa,  any  solution  containing  an  unknown  quantity  of 
protoxide  of  iron,  we  find  that  100  parts  of  our  standard  fluid  are  required 
to  oxidize  the  iron,  we  know  at  once  that  the  examined  fluid  contained 
exactly  2  parts  of  protoxide  of  iron ;  if  50  parts  are  required,  we  know 
that  1  part  of  protoxide  of  iron  was  present,  <fec.  &c.  Accordingly,  by 
simply  measuring  the  quantity  used  of  our  standard  solution  of  perman- 
ganate of  potassa,  we  arrive  at  once  at  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  amount 
of  protoxide  of  iron. 

As  the  process  oC  measuring  is  mostly  adopted,  in  preference  to  that 
of  weighing,  for  determining  the  quantity  used  of  the  standard  fluid,  we 
give  to  this  analytical  method  the  name  of  "  analysis  by  measure.''  It 
generally  leads  to  the  attainment  of  the  object  in  view  with  much  greatef 
^^edition  than  is  the  case  with  analysis  by  weight. 
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To  this  brief  intimation  of  the  general  purport  and  object  of  quantita- 
Hve  analysis,  and  the  general  mode  of  proceeding  in  analytical  re- 
searches, I  have  to  add  that  certain  qualifications  are  essential  to  those 
who  would  devote  themselves  successfully  to  the  pursuit  of  this  branch. 
These  qualifications  are,  1,  theoretical  knowledge ;  2,  skill  in  manipula- 
tion ;  and  3,  strict  conscientiousness. 

The  preliminary  knowledge  required  consists  in  an  acquaintance  with 
qualitative  analysis,  the  stoichiometric  laws,  and  simple  arithmetic.  Thus 
prepared,  we  shall  understand  the  method  by  which  bodies  are  separated 
and  detemiined,  and  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  perform  our  calcu- 
lations, by  which,  on  the  one  hand,  the  formulsB  of  compounds  are 
deduced  from  the  analytical  results,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  correct- 
ness of  the  adopted  methods  is  tested,  and  the  results  obtiuned  are  con- 
trolled. To  this  knowledge  must  be  joined  the  ability  of  performing  the^ 
necessary  practical  operations.  This  axiom  generally  holds  good  for  all 
Implied  sciences,  but  if  it  is  true  of  one  more  than  another,  quantitative 
analysis  is  that  one.  The  most  extensive  and  solid  theoretical  acquire- 
ments will  not  enable  us,  for  instance,  to  determine  the  amount  of  com- 
mon salt  present  in  a  solution,  if  we  are  without  the  requisite  dexterity 
to  transfer  a  fluid  from  one  vessel  to  another  without  the  smallest  loss 
by  spirting,  running  down  the  side,  <fec.  The  various  operations  of 
quantitative  analysis  demand  great  aptitude  and  manual  skill,  which  can 
be  acquired  only  by  practice.  But  even  the  possession  of  the  greatest 
practical  skill  in  manipulation,  joined  to  a  thorough  theoretical  know- 
ledge, will  still  prove  insufficent  to  insure  a  succearfiil  pursuit  of  quanti- 
tative researches,  unless  also  combined  with  a  sincere  love  of  truths  and 
a  firm  determimaUon  to  accept  none  but  thoronghlf/  confirmed  results. 

Every  one  who  has  been  engaged  in  quantitative  analysis  knows  that 
cases  will  sometimes  occur,  especially  when  commencing  the  study,  in 
which  doubts  may  be  entertained  as  to  whether  the  result  will  turn  out 
correct,  or  in  which  even  the  operator  is  positively  convinced  that  it 
cannot  be  quite  correct.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  small  portion  of  the  sub- 
stance under  investigation  may  be  spilled  ;  or  some  of  it  lost  by  decrepi- 
tation ;  or  the  analyst  may  have  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  his 
weighing ;  or  it  may  happen  that  two  analyses  of  the  same  substance  do 
not  exactly  agree.  In  all  such  cases  it  is  indispensable  that  the  operator 
should  be  conscientious  enough  to  repeat  the  whole  process  over  again. 
He  who  is  not  possessed  of  this  self-command — who  shirks  trouble  where 
truth  is  at  stake — ^who  would  be  satisfied  with  mere  assumptions  and 
guesswork,  where  the  attainment  of  positive  certainty  is  the  object, 
must  be  pronounced  just  as  deficient  in  the  necessary  qualifications  for 
quantitative  analytical  researches  as  he  who  is  wanting  in  knowledge  or 
skill.  He,  therefore,  who  cannot  fully  trust  his  work — who  cannot  swear 
to  the  correctness  of  his  results,  may  indeed  occupy  himself  with  quanti- 
tative analysis  by  way  of  practice,  but  he  ought  on  no  account  to  publish 
or  use  his  results  as  if  they  were  positive,  since  such  proceeding  could 
not  conduce  to  his  own  advantage,  and  would  certainly  be  mischievous 
as  regards  the  science. 

The  domain  of  quantitative  analysis  may  be  said  to  extend  over  all 
matter — that  is,  in  other  words,  anything  corporeal  may  become  the 
object  of  quantitative  investigation.  The  present  work,  however,  is  in- 
tended to  embrace  only  the  substances  used  in  pharmacy,  arts,  trades,  and 
agriculture. 
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Quantitative  analyBis  may  be  subdivided  into  two  brancbesj  viz.,  aaa* 
lysis  of  mioetfures^  and  analysis  of  chemical  compou/nds.  This  division  may 
appear  at  first  sight  of  very  small  moment,  yet  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  establish  and  maintain  it,  if  we  would  form  a  clear  conception  of 
the  value  and  utility  of  quantitative  research.  The  quantitative  analy- 
sis of  mixtures,  too,  has  not  the  same  aim  as  that  of  chemical  com- 
pounds ;  and  the  method  applied  to  secure  the  correctness  of  the  results 
in  the  former  case  is  different  from  that  adopted  in  the  latter.  The 
quantitative  analysis  of  chemical  compounds  also  rather  subserves  the 
purposes  of  the  science,  whilst  that  of  mixtures  belongs  to  the  practical 
purposes  of  life.  If,  for  instance,  I  analyze  the  salt  of  an  acid,  the  result 
of  ike  analysis  will  give  me  the  constitution  of  that  acid,  its  combining 
proportion,  saturating  capacity,  &c. ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  results  ob- 
tained vdll  enable  me  to  answer  a  series  of  questions  of  which  the  solu- 
tion is  important  for  the  theory  of  chemical  science :  but  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  analyze  gunpowder,  aUoys,  medicinal  mixtures,  ashes  of  plants, 
dEC.,  ^.,  I  have  a  very  different  object  in  view ;  I  do  not  want  in  such 
cases  to  apply  the  results  which  t  may  obtain  to  the  solution  of  any  the- 
oretical question  in  chendstry,  but  I  want  to  render  a  practical  service 
either  to  the  arts  and  industries,  or  to  some  other  science.  If  in  the 
analysis  of  a  chemical  compound  I  wish  to  control  the  results  obtained, 
I  may  do  this  in  most  cases  by  means  of  calculations  based  on  stoichio- 
metric data,  but  in  the  case  of  a  mixture  a  second  analysis  is  necessary 
to  confirm  the  correctness  of  the  results  afforded  by  the  first. 

The  preceding  remarks  clearly  show  the  immense  importance  of  quan- 
titative analysis.  It  may,  infleed,  be  averred  that  chemistry  owes  to 
this  branch  its  elevation  to  the  rank  of  a  science,  since  quantitative 
researches  have  led  us  to  discover  and  determine  the  laws  which  govern 
the  combinations  and  transpositions  of  the  elements.  Stoichiometry  is 
entirely  based  upon  the  results  of  quantitative  investigations ;  all  rational 
views  respecting  the  constitution  of  compounds  rest  upon  them  as  Ihe 
only  safe  and  solid  basis. 

Quantitative  analysis,  therefore,  forms  the  strongest  and  most  powerful 
lever  for  chemistry  as  a  science,  and  not  less  so  for  chemistry  in  its 
applications  to  the  practical  purposes  of  life,  to  trades,  arts,  manufac- 
tures, and  likewise  in  its  application  to  other  sciences.  It  teaches  the 
mineralogist  the  true  nature  of  minerals,  and  suggests  to  him  principles 
and  rules  for  their  recognition  and  classification.  It  is  an  indispen- 
sable auxiliary  to  the  physiologist ;  and  agriculture  has  already  derived 
much  benefit  from  it ;  but  far  greater  benefits  may  be  predicted.  We 
need  not  expatiate  here  upon  the  advantages  which  medicine,  pharmacy, 
and  every  branch  of  industry  derive,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  from 
the  practical  application  of  its  results.  On  the  other  hand,  the  benefit 
thus  bestowed  by  quantitative  analysis  upon  the  various  sciences,  arts, 
&c.,  has  been  in  a  measure  reciprocated  by  some  of  them.  Thus  whilst 
stoichiometry  owes  its  establishment  to  quantitative  analysis,  the  stoichio- 
metric laws  afford  us  the  means  of  controlling  the  results  of  our  analyses  so 
accurately  as  to  justify  the  reliance  which  we  now  generally  place  on  them. 
Again,  whilst  quantitative  analysis  has  advanced  the  progress  of  arts  and 
industry,  our  manu&cturew  in  return  supply  us  with  the  most  perfect 
platinum,  glass,  and  porcelain  vessels,  and  with  articles  of  india-rubbber, 
without  which  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  conduct  our  analytical 
operations  with  the  minuteness  and  accuracy  which  we  have  now  attained. 
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Althoan^  the  aid  whidi  quantitative  analjaiB  thus  derives  from  atol- 
ehiometry,  and  the  arts  and  nu&nufiiotureSy  greatly  facilitates  its  practioey 
and  althou^  many  determinations  are  considerably  abbrieviated  by  volu- 
metric analysisy  it  must  be  admitted,  notwithstanding,  that  the  pursuit 
of  this  branch  of  chemistry  requires  considerable  expenditure  of  time. 
This  remark  applies  especially  to  those  who  are  commencing  the  study, 
for  they  must  not  aUow  their  attention  to  be  divided  upon  many  things 
at  one  time,  otherwise  the  accuracy  of  their  results  will  be  more  or  leas 
injured.  I  would  therefore  advise  every  one  desirous  of  becoming  an 
analytical  chemist  to  arm  himself  with  a  considerable  share  of  patience, 
reminding  him  that  it  is  not  at  one  bound,  but  gradually,  and  step  by 
step,  that  the  student  may  hope  to  attain  the  necessary  certainty  in  his 
work,  the  indispensable  self-reliance  which  can  alone  be  founded  on  one's 
own  results.  However  mechanical,  protracted,  and  tedious  the  opera- 
tions of  quantitative  analysis  may  appear  to  be,  the  attainment  of 
accuracy  will  amply  compensate  for  the  time  and  labor  bestowed  upon 
them;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  be  more  disagreeable  than 
to  find,  alter  a  long  and  laborious  process,  that  our  results  are  incorrect 
or  uncertain.  Let  him,  therefore,  who  woidd  render  the  study  of  quan- 
titative analysis  agreeable  to  himself,  from  the  very  outset  endeavor,  by 
strict,  nay,  scrupulous  adherence  to  the  conditions  laid  down,  to  attain 
correct  results,  at  any  sacrifice  of  time.  I  scarcely  know  a  better  and 
more  immediate  reward  of  labor  than  that  which  springs  from  the  at- 
tainment of  accurate  results  and  perfectly  corresponding  analyses.  Hie 
satisfiBu^on  enjoyed  at  the  success  of  our  efforts  is  surely  in  itself  a 
sufficient  motive  for  the  necessary  expenditure  of  time  and  labor,  even 
without  looking  to  the  practical  benefits  which  we  may  derive  from  our 
operations. 

The  following  are  the  substances  treated  of  in  this  work : — 

I.  Metalloids,  or  Non-Metallic  Elements. 

Oxygen^  Sydroqen^  Sulphury  [/Senium,]    Phosphorus^    Chlorine^ 
IbdinSj  Bromine^  Fluorine^  Nitrogeny  Jiorouj  Silioony  Carbon. 

II.  Metals. 

Potassium  J  Sodium^  [Zdthiumy^  Jiariumy  Strontium,  Calcium^ 
JUagnesiumj  Aluminium^  Chromium,  [  Titanium,^  Zinc,  Jifanganess^ 
Nickd,  Cobalt,  Iron,  [  Uranium,']  Silver,  Mercury,  Lead,  Copper,  JOs- 
muth.  Cadmium,  [Palladium,]  Gold,  PUUinum,  Tin,  Antimony^ 
Arsenic,  [Molybdenum], 

(The  elements  enclosed  within  brackets  are  considered  in  supplement- 
ary paragraphs,  and  more  briefly  than  the  rest.) 


I  have  divided  my  subject  into  three  parts.  In  the  first,  I  treat  of 
quantitative  analysis  generally;  describing,  let,  the  execution  of  analy- 
sis ;  and,  2d,  the  calculation  of  the  results  obtained.  In  the  second,  I 
give  a  detailed  description  of  several  special  analytical  processes.  And 
in  the  third,  a  number  of  carefully  selected  examples,  which  may  serve 
as  exercises  for  the  groundwork  of  the  study  of  quantitative  analysis. 
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The  following  table  will  afford  the  reader  a  dear  and  definite  notion 
of  the  contents  of  the  whole  work : — 

L  GENERAL  PART. 
A — ExEcuTioK  OF  Analysis.  i 

1.  Operations. 

2.  Reagents. 

3.  Forms  and  combinations  in  which  bodies  are  separated  from  others, 
or  in  which  their  weight  is  determined. 

4.  Determination  of  bodies  in  simple  compounds. 

5.  Separation  of  bodies. 

6.  Organic  elementary  analysis. 

B — Calculatiok  of  the  Results. 

n.  SPECIAL  PART. 

1.  Analysis  of  waters. 

2.  Analysis  of  such  minerals  and  technical  products  as  are  most  fre- 
quently brought  under  the  notice  of  the  chemist ;  including  methods  for 
ascertaining  their  commercial  value. 

3.  Analysis  of  atmospheric  air. 

m.  EXERCISES  FOR  PRACTICE. 

APPENDIX. 

1.  Analytical  experiments. 

2.  Tables  for  the  calculation  of  analytical  results. 


PART  I. 


GENERAL   PART. 


DIVISION  I 

THE  EXECUTION  OF  ANALYSIS. 

SECTION   L 
OFSBATIONa 

§1. 

Most  of  the  operationB  performed  in  quantitative  researcli  are  the  same 
as  in  qualitative  analjnds,  and  have  been  accordingly  described  in  mj 
work  on  that  branch  of  analjrtical  science.  With  respect  to  such  opera- 
tions I  shall,  therefore,  confine  myself  here  to  pointing  out  any  modifiea- 
tions  they  may  require  to  adapt  tl^em  for  apphcation  in  the  quantitative 
branch;  but  I  shall,  of  ^ourse,  give  a  full  description  of  such  as  are 
resorted  to  exclusively  in 'Quantitative  investigations.  Operations  form- 
ing merely  part  of  certain  \pecific  processes  will  be  found  described  in 
the  proper  place,  under  the  head  of  such  processes,  ^ 

I.  Determination  A  Quantity. 

§2. 

The  quantity  of  solids  is  usually  determined  by  weight/  the  quantity 
of  gases  and  fluids,  in  many  cases  by  measure  /  upon  the  care  and  accu- 
racy with  which  these  operations  are  performed,  depends  the  value  of  all 
our  results ;  I  shall  therefore  dwell  minutely  upon  them. 

§3. 
1.  Weighing. 

To  enable  us  to  determine  with  precision  the  correct  weight  of  a 
substance,  it  is  indispensable  that  we  should  possess,  1st,  a  good  balance, 
and  2d,  accurate  weights. 

a.  The  Balance. 

Fig.  1  represents  a  form  of  balance  well  adapted  for  analytical  pur- 

jMses.     There  are  several  points  respecting  the  construction  and  proper- 

f^fB  of  a  good  balance,  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  every  chemist 

^D  understand.     The  usefulness  of  this  instrument  depends  upon  two 

points :  Jst,  its  (iccurctct/y  and  2d,  its  sensiMlUy  or  delicaet/. 
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II*.     ^ 


§4. 


Hie  ACCURACT  of  a  balance  depends  upon  ihe  following  conditions  :-^ 
a,  Thefvlcrvm  or  the  point  on  which  the  beam  rests  must  lie  above  the 
eentre  of  gravity  of  the  balance. 


Fig,  1. 


Hiis  is  in  fact  a  condition  essential  to  eyery  balance.  If  the  fulcmm 
were  placed  in  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  balance,  the  beam  would  not 
OMnllate,  but  remain  in  any  position  in  which  it  is  placed,  assuming  the 
scales  to  be  equally  loaded.  If  the  fulcrum' be  placed  bdow  the  centre 
of  gravity,  the  balance  will  be  overset  by  the  slightest  impulse. 

When  the  fulcrum  is  above  the  centre  of  giUirity  the  balance  represents 

^   a  pendulimi.  the  length  of  which  is  equal  to^that  of  the  line  uniting  the 

fulcrum  wiflL  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  this  line  forms  right  angles  with 

'  the  beam,  flPwhatever  positioir^the  latiDr  may  be  placed.     Now  if  we 

impart  an  impetus  to  a  ball  soil^nded  by  a  thread,  the  ball,  after  having 

terminated  its  vibrations,  will  invariably  rest  in  its  original  peipendicular 

.    position  under  the  point  of  suspension.    It  is  the  same  with  a  properly 

^yfMyufljted'  balance — impart  an  impetus  to  it,  and  it  will  oscillate  for  some 

time,  but  it  will  invariably  return  Jbo  its  original  position ;  in  ibther 

words,  its  centre  of  gravity  will  finally  fall  back  into  its  perpendicular 

position  under  the  fulcrum,  and  the  beam  must  consequently  reassume 

the  horizontal  position. 

But  to  judge  correctly  of  the  force  with  which  this  is  accomplished,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  balance  is  not  a  simple  pendulum,  but  a 
compound  one,  i,  6.,  a  pendulum  in  which  not  one,  but  many  material 
points  move  round  the  turning  point.  The  inert  mass  to  be  moved  is 
accordingly  equal  to  the  sum  of  these  points,  and  the  moving  force  is 
equal  to  tJie  excess  of  the  material  points  below,  o^ver  those  above  the 
fulcrum.  > 

fi.   The  points  ofsuspeTision  of  the  scales  must  beon  atj^  eocact  level  wUk  ^ 
ihefulerwTK    If  the  fulcrum  be  placed  below  the  line  joining  the  points 
of  suspension,  increased  loading  of  the  scales  will  continually  tend  to 
raise  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  system,  so  as  tb  bring  it  nearer 
and  nearer  the  fulcrum ;  the  weight  which  presses  upon  the  scales  oa^jt 
bining  in  the  relatively  high-placed  points  of  suspension ;  at  last,  wMr 
the  scales  have  been  loaded  to  a  certain  degree^  the  centre  of  gravity 
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will  shift  altogether  to  the  fulcrum,  and  the  balance  will  consequently 
oease  to  vibrate — any  further  addition  of  weight  will  finally  overset  the 
beam  by  placing  the  centre  of  gravity  above  the  fulcrum.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  fulcrum  be  placed  above  the  line  joining  the  points  of 
suspension,  the  centre  of  gravity  will  become  more  and  more  depressed 
in  proportion  as  the  loading  of  the  scales  is  increased ;  the  line  of  the 
*  pendulum  will  consequently  be  lengthened,  and  a  greater  force  will  be 
^  required  to  produce  an  equal  turn ;  in  other  words,  the  balance  will 
f  grow  less  sensitive  the  greater  the  load.  But  when  the  three  edges  are 
in  one  plane,  increased  loading  of  the  scales  will,  indeed,  continually 
tend  to  raise  the  centre  of  gravity  towards  the  fulcrum,  but  the  former 
can  in  this  case  never  entireif/  reach  the  latter,  and  consequently  the 
balance  will  never  altogether  cease  to  vibrate  upon  the  further  addition 
of  weight,  nor  will  its  sensibility  be  lessened  ;  on  the  contrary — speak- 
ing theoreticaUy — a  greater  degree  of  sensibility  is  imparted  to  it.  This 
increase  of  sensibility  is,  however,  compensated  for  by  other  circum- 
stances.    {See  §  5.) 

/•  Tlie  beam  miLst  he  sufflcienUy  rigid  to  bear  toithatU  bending  the 
greatest  weight  that  the  construction  of  the  balance  admits  of/  since  the 
bending  of  the  beam  would  of  course  depress  the  points  of  suspension  so 
as  to  place  them  below  the  fulcrum,  and  this  would,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  tend  to  diminish  the  sensibility  of  the  balance  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  the  load.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  avoid  Uiis  fault  by  a 
proper  construction  of  the  beam.  The  form  best  adapted  for  beams  is 
that  of  an  isosceles  obtuse-angled  triangle,  or  of  a  rhombus. 

S,  The  eurms  of  the  balance  must  be  of  equal  lengthy  i.  e.,  the  points  of 
suspension  must  be  equidistant  from  (Jie  ftdcrumy  for  if  the  arms  are  of 
unequal  length  the  balance  will  not  be  in  equilibrium,  supposing  the 
scales  to  be  loaded  with  equal  weights,  but  there  will  be  preponderance 
on  the  side  of  the  longer  arm. 

§5. 

The  BENSIBILITT  of  a  balance  depends  principally  upon  the  three  fol- 
lowingconditions : — 

a.  Tike  friction  of  the  edges  upon  their  supports  mu^t  he  <u  slight  as 
possible.  The  greater  or  less  friction  of  the  edges  upon  tln^ir  supports 
depends  upon  both  the  form  and  material  of  those  parts  of  the  balance. 
The  edges  must  be  made  of  good  steel,  the  supports  mai/  bo  made  of  the 
same  material ;  it  is  better,  however,  that  the  centre  edge  at  least  should 
rest  upon  an  agate  plane.  To  form  a  clear  conception  of  how  necessary 
it  is  that  even  the  end  edges  should  have  as  little  friction  as  possible, 
we  need  simply  reflect  upon  what  would  happen  were  we  to  fix  the  scales 
immovably  to  the  beam  by  means  of  rigid  rods.  Such  a  contrivance 
would  at  once  altogether  annihilate  the  sensibility  of  a  balance,  for  if  a 
weight  were  placed  upon  one  scale,  this  certainly  would  have  a  tendency 
to  sink ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  connecting  rods  being  compelled  to  form 
constantly  a  right  angle  with  the  beam,  the  weighted  scale  would  incline 
inwards,  whilst  the  other  scale  would  turn  outwards,  and  thus  the  arms 
would  become  unequal,  the  shorter  arm  being  on  the  side  of  the  weighted 
scale,  whereby  the  tendency  of  the  latter  to  sink  would  be  immediately 
compensated  for.  ^e  more  considerable  the  friction  becomes  at  the 
end  edges  of  a  balance,  the  more  the  latter  approaches  the  state  just 
now  described,  and  consequently  the  more  is  its  sensibility  impaired. 


12  OPERATIONS. 

p.  The  centre  of  fframty  ffkiH  he  as  near  ae  poseible  to  theful 
The  nearer  the  centre  of  gravity  approaches  the  fulcrum,  the  shorter' 
becomes  the  pendulum.  If  we  take  two  balls,  the  one  suspended  by  a 
short  and  the  other  by  a  long  thread,  and  impart  the  sama  impetus  to 
both,  the  former  will  naturally  swing  at  a  fiskr  greater  angle  from  its  per- 
pendicular position  than  the  latter.  The  same  must  of  course  happen 
with  a  balance ;  the  same  weight  will  cause  the  scale  upon  which  it  is 
placed  to  turn  the  more  rapidly  and  completely,  the  shorter  the  distance 
between  the  centre  of  gravity  and  the  fulcrum.  We  hai^e  seen  above,  " 
that  in  a  balance  where  the  three  edges  are  on  a  level  with  each  other, 
increased  loading  of  the  scales  will  continually  tend  to  raise  the  centre 
of  gravity  towards  the  fulcrum.  A  good  balance  will  therefore  become 
more  delicate  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  weights  placed  upon  its 
scales ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  its  sensibility  will  be  diminished  in  about 
the  same  proportion  by  the  increment  of  the  mass  to  be  moved,  and  by 
the  increased  friction  attendant  upon  the  increase  of  load ;  in  other 
words,  the  delicacy  of  a  good  balance  will  remain  the  same,  whiftever 
may  be  the  load  placed  upon  it.  The  nearer  the  centre  of  gravity  lies 
to  the  fulcrum,  the  slower  are  the  oscillations  of  the  balance.  Hence 
in  regulating  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  we  must  not  go  too 
far,  for  if  it  approaches  the  fulcrum  too  nearly,  tho  operation  of  weigh- 
ing will  take  too  much  time. 

7.  The  beam  must  he  as  light  as  possible.  The  remarks  which  we  have  , 
just  now  made  will  likewise  show  how  far  the  weight  of  the  beam  may 
influence  the  sensibility  of  a  balance.  We  have  seen  that  if  a  balance 
is  not  actually  to  become  less  delicate  on  increased  loading,  it  must  on 
the  one  hand  have  a  tendency  to  become  more  delicate  by  &e  continual 
approach  of  the  centre  of  gravity  to  the  fulcrum.  Now  it  is  e[n.dent, 
that  the  more  considerable  the  weight  of  the  beam  is,  the  leas  will  an 
equal  load  placed  upon  both  scales  alter  the  centre  of  graviiy  of  the 
whole  system,  the  more  slowly  will  the  centra  of  graivity  approach  the 
fulcrum,  the  less  will  the  increased  friction  be  neutralized,  and  conse- 
quently the  less  sensibility  will  the  balance  possess.  Another  point  to 
be  taken  into  account  here  is,  that  the  moving  fcnrces  being. equal^  a 
leaser  mass  or  weight  is  more  readily  moved  than  a  greater.     (§  4  a). 

§  6. 

We  will  now  proceed,  first,  to  give  the  student  a  few  general  rules  to 
guide  him  in  the  purchase  of  a  balance  intended  for  the  purposes  of 
quantitative  analysis ;  and,  secondly,  to  point  out  the  best  method  of 
testing  the  accuracy  and  sensibility  of  a  balance. 

1.  A  balance  able  to  bear  70  or  80  grammes  in  each  scale,  suffices  for 
most  purposes. 

2.  The  balance  must  be  enclosed  in  a  glass  case  to  protect  it  from  dust. 
This  case  ought  to  be  sufficiently  large,  and,  more  especially,  its  sides 
should  not  approach  too  near  the  scales.  It  must  be  constructed  in  a 
manner  to  admit  of  its  being  opened  and  closed  with  facility,  and  thus 
to  allow  the  operation  of  weighing  to  be  effected  without  any  disturbing 
influence  from  currents  of  air.  Therefore,  either  the  front  part  of  the 
case  should  consist  of  three  parts,  viz.,  a  fixed  centre  part  and  two 
lateral  parts,  opening  like  doors ;  or,  if  the  front  part  happens  to  be 
made  of  one  piece,  and  arranged  as  a  sLLding-door,  tlie  two  sides  of  the 
case  must  be  provided  each  with  a  door. 
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8^  The  bahnoe  most  be  proyided  with  a  proper  contrivance  to  render 
it  immovable  whilst  the  weights  are  being  placed  upon  the  scale.  This  is 
most  commonly  effected  bj  an  arrangement  which  enables  the  operator  to 
lift  up  the  beam  and  thus  to  remove  the  middle  edge  from  its  support, 
whilst  the  scales  remain  suspended. 

It  is  highly  advisable  to  have  the  case  of  the  balance  so  arranged  that 
the  contrivances  lor  lifting  the  beam  and  fixing  the  scales  can  be  worked 
while  the  case  remains  closed,  and  consequently  from  without. 

4.  It  is  necessary  that  the  balance  should  be  provided  with  an  index  to 
mark  its  oscillations ;  this  index  is  appropriately  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  balance. 

5.  The  balance  must  be  provided  with  a  spirit  level,  to  enable  the 
operator  to  place  the  three  edges  on  an  exactly  horizontal  level ;  it  is  best 
also  for  this  purpose  that  the  case  should  rest  upon  three  screws. 

6.  It  is  very  desirable  that  the  beam  should  be  graduated  into  tenths,  so 
as  to  enable  the  operator  to  weigh  the  milligramme  and  its  fractions  witli 
a  centigramme  "  rider."  ♦ 

7.  The  balance  must  be  provided  with  a  screw  to  regulate  the  centre  of 
gravity,  and  likewise  with  two  screws  to  regulate  the  equality  of  the  arms, 
and  finally  with  screws  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  the  scales,  should 
this  have  been  disturbed. 

§7. 

The  following  experiments  serve  to  test  the  accuracy  and  sensibility  of 
a  balance. 

1.  The  balance  is,  in  the  first  place,  accurately  adjusted,  if  nccosRarj, 
either  by  the  regulating  screws,  or  by  means  of  tinfoil,  and  a  milligrannne 
weight  is  then  placed  in  one  of  the  scales.  A  good  and  practically 
useful  balance  must  turn  very  distinctly  with  this  weight ;  a  delicate 
chemical  balance  should  indicate  the  r^  of  &  milligramme  with  perfect 
distinctness. 

2.  Both  scales  are  loaded  with  the  maximum  weight  the  construction  of 
the  balance  will  admit  of — the  balance  is  then  a^curat^hj  adjuHtcd,  and  a 
milligramme  added  to  the  weight  in  the  one  scale.  Tliis  ought  to  cause 
the  balance  to  turn  to  the  same  extent  as  in  1 .  In  most  balances,  how- 
ever, it  shows  somewhat  less  on  the  index.  It  follows  from  §  5  fi  that  the 
balance  will  oscillate  more  slowly  in  this  than  in  the  first  experiment. 

3.  The  balance  is  accurately  adjusted,  (should  it  be;  necessary  to  esta- 
blish a  perfect  equilibrium  between  the  scales  by  loading  the  one  with  a 
minute  portion  of  tinfoil,  this  tinfoil  must  be  left  remaining  upon  the 
scale  during  the  experiment)  ;  both  scales  are  then  equally  loaded,  say, 
with  fifty  grammes  each,  and,  if  necessary,  the  balance  is  again  adjusted 
(by  the  addition  of  small  weights).  Thfj  lott<l  of  the  two  scalers  is  then 
interchanged,  so  as  to  transfer  that  of  the  right  scale  to  the  left,  and  vice 
versd.  A  balance  with  perfectly  equal  arms  must  maintain  it^  absolute 
equilibrium  upon  this  interchange  of  the  weights  of  the  two  scales. 

4.  The  balance  is  accurately  adjusted  ;  it  is  then  arrest^^d  and  again  set 
in  motion  ;  the  same  process  should  be  repeated  several  times.  A  good 
balance  must  invariably  rcassume  its  original  equilibrium.  A  balance 
the  end  edges  of  which  afford  too  much  play  to  the  hook  resting  upon 

*  [Becker's  later  balances  have  beams  graduated  to  twelfths,  and  a  rider  weigh- 
ing  12  mga.  ThiB  enables  the  operator  to  use  nearly  the  whole  of  the  gradua- 
tion.] 
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them,  so  as  to  allow  the  latter  slightly  to  alter  its  position,  wiU  showper^ 
oeptible  differences  in  different  trials.  This  &ult,  however,  is  possible 
only  with  balances  of  defective  construction. 

A  balance  to  be  practically  useful  for  the  purposes  of  quantitative  ana- 
lysis must  stand  the  first,  second,  and  last  of  these  tests.  A  slight  in- 
equality of  the  arms  is  of  no  great  consequence,  as  the  error  that  it  would 
occasion  may  be  completely  prevented  by  the  manner  of  weighing. 

As  the  sensibility  of  a  balance  will  speedily  decrease  if  the  steel  edges 
are  allowed  to  get  rusty,  delicate  balances  should  never  be  kept  in  the 
laboratory,  but  always  in  a  separate  room.  It  is  also  advisable  to  place 
within  the  case  of  the  balance  a  vessel  half  filled  with  calcined  carbonate 
of  potassa,  to  keep  the  air  dry.  I  need  hardly  add  that  this  salt  must  be 
re-calcined  as  soon  as  it  gets  moist. 

§8. 

b.  The  Weights. 

1.  The  French  gramme  is  the  best  standard  for  calculation.  A  set  of 
weights  ranging  from  fifty  grammes  to  one  milligramme  may  be  considered 
sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes.  With  regard  to  the  set  of  weights,  it 
is  generally  a  matter  of  indifference  for  scientific  purposes  whether  the 
gramme,  its  multiples  and  fractions,  are  really  and  perfectly  equal  to  the 
accurately  adjusted  normal  weights  of  the  corresponding  denominations ;  * 
but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  agree  perfecdy  with  each 
other,  t.e.,  the  centigramme  weight  must  be  exactly  the  one  hundredth 
part  of  the  gramme  weight  of  the  set,  &a  &c. 

2.  The  whole  of  the  set  of  weights  should  be  kept  in  a  suitable,  well- 
closing  box ;  and  it  is  desirable  likewise  that  a  distinct  compartment  be 
appropriated  to  every  one  even  of  the  smaller  weights. 

3.  As  to  the  shape  best  adapted  for  weights,  I  thmk  that  of  short  frusta 
of  cones  inverted,  with  a  handle  at  the  top,  the  most  convenient  and  prac- 
tical form  for  the  large  weights ;  square  pieces  of  foil,  turned  up  at  one 
comer,  are  best  adapted  for  the  small  weights.  The  foil  used  for  this  pur- 
pose should  not  be  too  thin,  and  the  compartments  adapted  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  several  smaller  weights  in  the  box,  should  be  large  enough  to 
admit  of  their  contents  being  taken  out  of  them  with  facility,  or  else  the^ 
smaller  weights  will  soon  get  cracked,  bruised,  and  indistinct.  Every 
one  of  the  weights  (with  the  exception  of  the  milligramme)  should  be 
distinctly  marked. 

4.  With  respect  to  the  material  most  stiitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
weights,  we  commonly  rest  satisfied  with  having  the  smaller  weights 
only,  from  1  or  0*5  gramme  downwards,  made  of  platinum  or  aluminium 
foil,  using  brass  weights  for  all  the  higher  denominations.  Brass  weights 
must  be  carefiiUy  shielded  from  the  contact  of  acid  or  other  vapors,  or 
their  correctness  will  be  impaired ;  nor  should  they  ever  be  touched  with 
the  fingers,  but  always  wilh  small  pincers.  But  it  is  an  erroneous  no- 
tion to  suppose  that  weights  slightly  tarnished  are  unfit  for  use.     It  is, 

*  Still  it  would  be  desirable  that  mechanicians  who  make  gramme-weights  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  the  chemist,  shonld  endeavor  to  procure  rwrmaX  weights. 
It  is  very  inconvenieat,  in  many  cases,  to  find  notable  differences  between  weights 
of  the  same  denomination,  but  coming  from  different  makers ;  as  I  myself  have 
often  had  occasion  to  discover. 
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indeed,  hardly  poBsible  to  prevent  weights  for  any  very  great  length  of 
time  from  gettmg  slightly  tarnished.  I  have  carefully  examined  many 
weights  of  this  description,  and  have  found  them  as  exactly  corresponding 
with  one  another  in  their  relative  proportions  as  they  were  when  firsl 
used.  The  tarnishing  coat,  or  incrustation,  is  so  extremely  thin,  that 
even  a  very  delicate  balance  will  generally  fail  to  point  out  any  per- 
ceptible difference  in  the  weight. 

The  following  is  the  proper  way  of  testing  the  weights  : — 
One  scale  of  a  delicate  balance  is  loaded  with  a  one-gramme  weight, 
and  the  balance  is  then  completely  equipoised  by  tanng  with  small 
pieces  of  brass,  and  finally  tinfoil  (not  paper,  since  this  absorbs 
moisture).  The  weight  is  then  removed,  and  replaced  successively  by 
the  other  gramme  weights,  and  afterwards  by  the  same  amount  of  weight 
in  pieces  of  lower  denominations. 

The  balance  is  carefully  scrutinized  each  time,  and  any  deviation  firom 
the  exact  equilibriimi  marked.  In  the  same  way  it  is  seen  whether  the 
two-gramme  piece  weighs  the  same  as  two  single  grammes,  the  five- 
gramme  piece  the  same  as  three  single  grammes  and  the  two-gramme 
piece,  &c  In  the  comparison  of  the  smaller  weights  thus  among  them- 
selves, they  must  not  show  the  least  difference  on  a  balance  turning  with 
1^  of  a  milligramme.  In  comparing  the  larger  weights  with  all  the  small 
ones,  differences  of  y^  to  -^  of  a  milligramme  may  be  passed  over.  If 
you  wish  them  to  be  more  accurate,  you  must  adjust  them  yourself.  In 
the  purchase  of  weights  chemists  ought  always  to  bear  in  mind  that  an 
accurate  weight  is  truly  valuable,  whilst  an  inaccurate  one  is  absolutely 
worthless.  It  \a  the  safest  way  for  the  chemist  to  test  every  weight  he 
purchases,  no  matter  how  high  the  reputation  of  the  maker. 

c.  The  Process  of  Weighing. 

We  have  two  different  methods  of  determining  the  weight  of  substan- 
ces ;  the  one  might  be  termed  direct  weighing^  the  other  is  called  weigh- 
ing by  substitution. 

In  direct  weighing ^  the  substance  is  placed  upon  one  scale,  and  the 
weight  upon  the  other.  If  wo  possess  a  balance,  the  arms  of  which  are 
of  equal  length,  and  the  scales  in  a  perfect  state  of  equilibrium,  it  is  in- 
different upon  which  scale  the  substance  is  placed  in  the  several  weigh- 
ings required  during  ah  analytical  process ;  *.«,,  we  may  weigh  upon  the 
right  or  upon  the  left  side,  and  change  sides  at  pleasure,  without  en- 
dangering the  accuracy  of  our  results.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  arms 
of  our  balance  are  not  perfectly  equal,  or  if  the  scales  are  not  in  a  state 
of  perfect  equilibrium,  we  are  compelled  to  weigh  invariably  upon  the 
same  scale,  otherwise  the  correctness  of  our  results  will  be  more  or  less 
materially  impaired. 

Suppose  we  want  to  weigh  one  gramme  of  a  substance,  and  to  divide 
this  amount  subsequently  into  two  equal  parts.  Let  us  assume  our 
balance  to  be  in  a  state  of  perfect  equilibrium,  but  with  unequal  arms, 
the  left  being  99  millimetres,  the  right  100  millimetres  long;  we  place  a 
gramme  weight  upon  the  left  scale,  and  against  this,  on  the  right  scale, 
as  much  of  the  substance  to  be  weighed  as  will  restore  the  equilibrium 
of  the  balance. 

According  to  the  axiom,  '^  masses  are  in  equilibrium  upon  a  lever,  if 
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the  products  of  their  weights  into  their  distances  from  the  fulcrum  axe 
equal,''  we  have  consequently  upon  the  right  scale  0*99  grm.  of  substance, 
since  99  X  1*00=100  X  0*99.  If  we  now,  for  the  purpose  of  weighing  one 
half  the  quantity,  remove  the  whole  weight  from  the  left  scale,  substitu- 
ting a  0*5  grm.  weight  for  it,  and  then  take  off  part  of  the  substance 
from  the  right  scale,  until  the  balance  recovers  its  equilibrium,  there  will 
remain  0*495  grm. ;  and  this  is  exactly  the  amount  we  have  removed 
from  the  scale :  we  have  consequently  accomplished  our  object  with  re- 
spect to  the  relative  weight;  and,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  the 
absolute  weight  is  not  generally  of  so  lAuch  importance  in  scientific  work. 
But  if  we  attempted  to  halve  the  substance  which  we  have  on  the  right 
scale,  by  first  removing  both  the  weight  and  the  substance  frvm  the 
scales,  and  placing  subsequently  a  0*5  grm.  weight  upon  the  right  scale, 
and  part  of  the  substance  upon  the  left,  until  the  balance  recovers  its 
equilibrium,  we  should  have  0*505  of  substance  upon  the  left  scale,  since 
100  X  0*500=99  X  0*505 ;  and  consequently,  instead  of  exact  halves,  we 
should  have  one  part  of  the  substance  amounting  to  0*505,  the  other  only 
to  0*485. 

If  the  scales  of  our  balance  are  not  in  a  state  of  absolute  equilibrium^ 
we  are  obliged  to  weigh  our  substances  in  vessels  to  insure  accurate  re- 
sults (although  the  ai'ms  of  the  balance  be  perfectly  equal).  It  is  self- 
evident  that  the  weights  in  this  case  must  likewise  be  invariably  placed 
upon  one  and  the  same  scale,  and  that  the  difference  between  the  two 
scales  must  not  undergo  the  slightest  variation  during  the  whole  coarse 
of  a  series  of  experiments. 

From  these  remarks  result  the  two  following  rules : — 

1.  It  is,  under  all  circumstances,  advisable  to  place  the  substance  in- 
variably upon  one  and  the  same  scale — ^most  conveniently  upon  the  left. 

2.  If  the  operator  happens  to  possess  a  balance  for  his  own  private  and 
exclusive  use,  there  is  no  need  that  he  should  adjust  it  at  the  commence- 
ment of  every  analysis ;  but  if  the  balance  be  used  in  common  by  several 
persons,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  ascertain,  before  every  operation, 
whether  the  state  of  absolute  equilibrium  may  not  have  been  disturbed. 

Weighing  hy  sribstitvXion  yields  not  only  relatively ,  but  also  ahaohUdy 
accurate  results ;  no  matter  whether  the  arms  of  the  balance  be  of  exactly 
equal  lengths  or  not,  or  whether  the  scales  be  in  perfect  equipoise  or  not. 

The  process  is  conducted  as  follows :  the  material  to  be  weighed — say 
a  platinum  crucible — ^is  placed  upon  one  scale,  and  the  other  scale  is 
accurately  counterpoised  against  it.  The  platinum  crucible  is  then  re- 
moved, and  the  equilibrium  of  the  balance  restored  by  substituting 
weights  for  the  removed  crucible.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  sub- 
stituted weights  will  invariably  express  the  real  weight  of  the  crucible 
with  absolute  accuracy.  We  weigh  by  substitution  whenever  we  require 
the  greatest  possible  accuracy ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  determination  of 
atomic  weights.  The  process  may  be  materially  shortened  by  first  placing 
a  tare  (which  must  of  course  be  heavier  than  the  substance  to  be 
weighed)  upon  one  scale,  say  the  left,  and  loading  the  other  scale  with 
weights  until  equilibrium  is  produced.  This  tare  is  always  retained  on 
the  left  scale.  The  weights  after  being  noted  are  removed.  The  sub- 
stance is  placed  on  the  right  scale,  together  with  the  smaller  weights  re- 
quisite to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  the  balance.  The  sum  of  the 
weights  added  is  then  subtracted  from  the  noted  weight  of  the  counter- 
poise :  the  remainder  will  at  once  indicate  the  absolute  weight  of  the  sub- 
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irtanoe.  Let  xm  rappoae,  for  instanoe,  we  have  on  the  loft  scale  a  tare 
requiriiig  a  weight  of  fifty  grammes  to  counterpoise  it.  We  place  a 
platinum  crucible  on  the  right  scale,  and  find  that  it  requires  an  addition 
of  weight  to  the  extent  of  10  grammes  to  counterpoise  the  tare  on  the 
left.    Aooordinglj,  the  crucible  weighs  50  minus  10=40  grammes. 

§10. 

The  following  ndes  wiU  be  found  useful  in  performing  the  process  of 
weighing: — 

1*  The  safest  and  most  expeditious  way  of  ascertaining  the  exact 
weight  of  a  substance,  is  to  avoid  trying  weights  at  random ;  instead  of 
this,  a  strictly  systematic  course  ought  to  be  pursued  in  counterpoising 
sabatances  on  the  balance.  Suppose,  for  instance,  we  want  to  weigh  a 
cmoible,  the  weight  of  which  subsequently  turns  out  to  be  6*027  gram- 
mes ;  well,  we  place  10  grammes  on  the  other  scale  against  it,  and  we 
find  this  is  too  much ;  we  place  the  weight  next  in  succesHiou,  t.  e,,  5 
grammes,  and  find  this  too  little ;  next  7,  too  much ;  0,  too  little ;  (3*5, 
too  little ;  6*7,  too  much ;  6*6,  too  little ;  6M)5,  too  much ;  6*1)2,  too 
Mttie ;  6*63,  too  much  ;  6*625,  too  little ;  6*627,  right. 

I  have  selected  here,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  a  most  complicated 
case ;  b\it  this  systematic  way  of  laying  on  the  weights  will  in  nioHt  in- 
stances lead  to  the  desired  end,  in  half  the  time  required  when  weight-s 
are  tried  at  random.  After  a  little  practice  a  few  minutes  will  sufiioe 
to  ascertain  the  weight  of  a  substance  to  within  the  -^^  of  a  niilligromme, 
provided  the  balance  does  not  oscillate  too  slowly. 

2.  The  milligrammes  and  fractions  of  milligrammes  are  dotennined  by 
a  centigramme  rider  (to  be  placed  on  or  between  the  diviHions  on  the 
beam)  far  more  expeditiously  and  conveniently  than  by  tlie  use  of  the 
weights  themselves,  and  at  the  same  time  with  equal  accuracy. 

3.  Particular  care  and  attention  should  be  bestowed  on  entering  the 
weights  in  the  book.  The  best  way  is  to  write  down  the  weights  first 
by  inference  from  the  blanks,  or  gaps  in  the  weight  box,  and  to  control 
the  entry  subsequently  by  removing  the  weights  ifrom  the  scale,  and  re- 
placing them  in  their  resi^ective  compartments  in  the  box.  The  student 
should  from  the  commencement  make  it  a  rule  to  enter  the  number  to- 
be  deducted  in  the  lower  line  /  thus,  in  the  upper  line,  the  w<;ight  of 
the  crucible  -|-  the  substance ;  in  the  lower  line,  the  weight  of  the  «impty 
crucible. 

4.  The  balance  ought  to  be  arrested  evoty  time  any  change  is  contem- 
plated, such  as  removing  weights,  substituting  one  weight  for  anot)i(;r, 
&c,  dbc.,  or  it  will  soon  get  spoih^d. 

5.  Substances  (except,  perhaps,  pieces  of  mental,  or  some  other  bodies 
of  the  kind)  must  never  be  placed  direcdy  upon  the  scales,  but  ought  to 
be  weighed  in  appropriate  vessels  of  platinum,  silver,  glass,  porcelain, 
Ac,  never  on  paper  or  card,  since  these,  l>oing  liable  to  attract  moisture, 
are  apt  to  alter  in  weight.  Tlie  most  common  method  is  to  weigh  in 
the  first  instance  the  vesscil  by  itself,  and  to  introduce  substMiu<?ntly  the 
substance  into  it ;  to  weigh  again,  and  subtract  the  former  weight  from 
the  latter.  In  many  instances,  and  more  enpecially  where  several  j)or- 
tions  of  the  same  substance  are  to  be  weiglud,  the  united  weight  of  the 
vessel  and  of  its  contents  is  first  ascertained ;  a  iK)rtion  of  the  contents 
is  then  shaken  out,  and  the  vessel  weighed  again ;  the  loss  of  weight 
expresses  the  amount  of  the  portion  taken  out  of  the  vesaeL 
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6.  Substances  liable  to  attract  moisture  from  the  air,  must  be  weighed 
invariably  in  closed  vessels  (in  covered  crucibles,  for  instance,  or  between 
two  watch-glasses,  or  in  a  closed  glass  tube) ;  fluids  are  to  be  weighed  in 
small^  bottles  closed  with  glass  stoppers. 

7.  A  vessel  ought  never  to  be  weighed  whilst  warm,  since  it  will  in 
that  case  invariably  weigh  lighter  than  it  really  is.  This  is  owing  to 
two  circumstances.  In  the  first  place,  every  body  condenses  upon  its 
surface  a  certain  amount  of  air  and  moisture,  the  quantity  of  which 
depends  upon  the  temperature  and  hygroscopic  state  of  the  air,  and 
likewise  on  its  own  temperature.  Now  suppose  a  crucible  has  been 
weighed  cold  at  the  commencement  of  the  operation,  and  is  subsequently 
weighed  again  whilst  hot,  together  with  the  substance  it  contains,  and  the 
weight  of  which  we  wish  to  determine.  If  we  subtract  for  this  purpose 
the  weight  of  the  cold  crucible,  ascertained  in  the  former  instance,  from 
the  weight  found  in  the  latter,  we  shall  subtract  too  much,  and  conse- 
quently we  shall  set  down  less  than  the  real  weight  for  the  substance. 
In  the  second  place,  bodies  at  a  high  temperature  are  constantly  .com- 
municating heat  to  the  air  immediately  around  them ;  the  heated  air 
expands  and  ascends,  and  the  denser  and  colder  air,  flowing  towards  the 
space  which  the  former  leaves,  produces  a  current  which  tends  to  raise 
the  scale,  making  it  thus  appear  lighter  than  it  really  is. 

8.  If  we  suspend  from  the  end  edges  of  a  correct  balance  respectively 
10  grammes  of  platinum  and  10  grammes  of  glass,  by  wires  of  equal 
weight,  the  balance  will  assume  a  state  of  equilibrium ;  but  if  we  sub- 
sequently immerse  the  platinum  and  glass  completely  in  water,  tl^s 
eqviilibrium  will  at  once  cease,  owing  to  the  different  specific  gravity  of 
the  two  substances ;  since,  as  is  well  known,  substances  immersed  in 
water  lose  of  their  weight  a  quantity  equal  to  the  weight  of  their  own 
bulk  of  water.  If  this  be  borne  in  mind,  it  must  be  obvious  to  every 
one  that  weighing  in  the  air  is  likewise  defective,  inasmuch  as  the  bulk 
of  the  substance  weighed  is  not  the  same  with  that  of  the  weight.  This 
defect,  however,  is  so  very  insignificant,  owing  to  the  trifling  specific 
gravity  of  the  air  in  proportion  to  that  of  solid  substances,  that  we  may 
generally  disregard  it  altogether  in  analytical  experiments.  In  cases, 
however,  where  absolutely  accurate  results  are  required,  the  bulk  both 
of  the  substance  examined,  and  of  the  weight,  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, and  the  weight  of  the  corresponding  volume  of  au*  added  respec- 
tively to  that  of  the  substance  and  of  the  weight,  making  thus  the  pro- 
cess equivalent  to  weighing  in  vacuo. 

§  11. 

2.  Measuring. 

The  process  of  measuring  is  confined  in  analytical  researches  mostly  to 
gases  and  liquids.  The  method  of  measuring  gases  has  been  brought  to 
such  perfection  that  it  may  be  said  to  equal  in  accuracy  the  method  of 
weighing.  However,  such  accurate  measurements  demand  an  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  care,  which  can  be  bestowed  only  on  the  nicest  and  most 
delicate  scientific  investigations.'*' 

*  [The  student  who  will  practise  the  accurate  measurement  of  gases  in  any  but 
the  simplest  cases,  must  refer  for  all  details  to  Bnn^en's  **Ga8ometry  "  (trans- 
lated by  Boscoe),  and  Russell,  Jour.  Chem.  Soa,  1868  p.  128,  as  the  subject  is 
too  extensive  for  the  limits  of  this  volume.] 
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Hie  measniing  of  Uqnids  in  analytica]  inyestigationB  was  resorted  to 
first  hj  Descroizilles  ('' Alkalimeter,"  180G).  Gay-Lussac  materially 
improved  the  process,  and  indeed  brought  it  to  the  highest  degi*ee  of 
perfection  (measuring  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  in  the  assay 
of  silver  in  the  wet  way).  More  recently  F.  Mohr'*'  has  bestowed  much 
caie  and  ingenuity  upon  the  production  of  appropriate  and  couvenieikt 
measuring  apparatus,  and  has  added  to  our  store  the  eminently  practical 
eompresnan  Hop-code  burette.  The  process  is  now  resorted  to  even  in 
most  accurate  scientific  investigations,  since  it  requires  much  less  time 
tlian  the  process  of  weighing. 

The  accuracy  of  all  measurings  depends  upon  the  proper  construction 
of  the  measuring  vessels,  and  also  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  process 
18  oonducted. 

§12. 

o.  The  Measuring  of  Gases. 

We  use  for  the  measuring  of  gases  graduated  tubes  of  greater  or  less 
capacity,  made  of  strong  glass,  and  closed  by  fusion  at  one  end,  which 
should  be  rounded.  The  following  tubes  will  be  found  sufficient  for  all 
the  processes  of  gas  measuring  required  in  organic  elementary  analyaes. 

1.  A  bell-glass  capable  of  holding  from  1.50  to  250  c.  c,  and  about  4 
centimetres  in  diameter ;  divided  into  cubic  centimetres. 

2.  Five  or  six  glass  tubes,  about  12  to  15  millimetres  in  diameter  in 
the  clear,  and  capable  of  holding  from  30  to  40  c.  c.  each,  divided  into 
\  c.  c. 

The  sides  of  these  tubes  should  be  pretty  thick,  otherwise  they  will 
be  liable  to  break,  especially  when  used  to  measure  over  mercury.  The 
sides  of  the  bell-glass  should  be  about  3,  of  the  tubes  about  2  millimetres 
thick. 

The  most  important  point,  however,  in  connection  with  measuring  in- 
struments is  that  they  be  correctly  graduated,  since  upon  this  of  course 
depends  the  accuracy  of  the  results.  For  the  method  of  graduating  I 
refer  to  Greville  Williams'  "  Chemical  Manipulation"  t 

In  testing  the  Tneasuring  tubes  we  have  to  consider  three  things. 

1.  Do  the  divisions  of  a  tube  correspond  with  each  other? 

2.  Do  the  divisions  of  each  tube  correspond  with  those  of  the  other 
tubes? 

3.  Do  the  volumes  expressed  by  the  graduation  lines  correspond  with 
the  weights  used  by  the  analyst  ? 

These  three  questions  are  answered  by  the  following  experiments : 
a.  The  tube  which  it  is  intended  to  examine  is  placed  in  a  perpendicu- 
lar position,  and  filled  gradually  with  accurately  measured  small  quanti- 
ties of  mercury,  care  being  taken  to  ascertain  with  the  utmost  precision 
whether  the  graduation  of  the  tube  is  proportionate  to  the  equal  vol- 
umes of  mercury  poured  in.  The  measuring-off  of  the  mercury  is  effected 
by  means  of  a  small  glass  tube,  sealed  at  one  end,  and  ground  perfectly 
even  and  smooth  at  the  other.  This  tube  is  filled  to  overflowing  by  im- 
meision  under  mercury,  care  being  taken  to  allow  no  air  bubbles  to 

*  **  Lehrbuch  der  Titrirmethode,"  by  Dr.  Fr.  Mohr.     Brunswick,  1855. 
f  [See  also  Gary  Lea,  Am.  Jour.  Sci  and  Arts,  2d  ser.,  vol  42,  p.  876.] 
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remain  in  it ;  the  excess  of  mercury  is  then  removed  hy  pressing  a  small 
glass  plate  down  on  the  smooth  edge  of  the  tuhe.'*' 

6.  Different  quantities  of  mercury  are  successively  measured  off  in  one 
of  the  smaller  tubes,  and  then  transferred  into  the  other  tubes.  The  tubes 
may  be  considered  in  perfect  accordance  with  each  other,  if  the  mer- 
cury reaches  invariably  the  same  divisional  point  in  every  one  of  them. 

Such  tubes  as  are  intended  simply  to  determine  the  relative  volume  of 
different  gases,  need,  only  pass  these  two  experiments ;  but  in  cases  where 
we  want  to  calculate  the  weight  of  a  giMS  from  its  volv/me^  it  is  necessary 
also  to  obtain  an  answer  to  the  third  question.     For  this  purpose — 

c.  One  of  the  tubes  is  accurately  weighed  and  then  filled  with  distilled 
water  of  a  temperature  of  16°  to  the  last  mark  of  the  graduated  scale ; 
the  weight  of  the  water  is  then  accurately  determined.  If  the  tube 
agrees  with  the  weights,  every  100  c.  c,  of  water  of  16°  must  weigh  99*9 
grm.  But  should  it  not  agree,  no  matter  whether  the  error  lie  in  the 
graduation  of  the  tube  or  in  the  adjustment  of  the  weights,  we  must  ap- 
ply a  correction  to  the  volume  observed  before  calculating  the  weight  of 
a  gas  therefrom.  Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  we  find  100  c.  c.  to 
weigh  only  99*6  grm. :  assuming  our  weights  to  be  correct,  the  c.  a  of 
our  scale  are  accordingly  too  small ;  and  to  convert  100  of  these  c.c.  into 
normal  c.  c.  we  say : — 

.^  99-9  :  99-6  : :  100  :  x. 

In  the  meaawring  of  gases  tve  must  have  rega/rd  to  the  following 
points  : — 

1.  Correct  reading-off.  2.  The  temperature  of  the  gas.  3.  The  degree 
of  pressure  operating  upon  it.  And  4.  The  circumstance  whether  it  is 
dry  or  moist.  The  three  latter  points  will  be  readily  understood,  if  it 
be  borne  in  mind  that  any  alteration  in  the  temperature  of  a  gas,  or  in 
the  pressure  acting  upon  it,  or  in  the  tension,  of  the  admixed  aqueous 
vapor,  involves  likewise  a  considerable  alteration  in  its  volume. 

§13. 
1.  Correct  Eradikg-off. 

This  is  rather  difficult,  since  mercury  in  a  cylinder  has  a  convex  sur- 
fiice  (e^peciiaUy  observable  with  a  narrow  tube),  owing  to  "its  own  cohe- 
sion ;  whilst  water,  on  the  other  hand,  under  the  same  circftunstances  has 
a  concave  surface,  owing  to  the  attraction  which  the  walls  of  the  tube 
exercise  upon  it.  The  cylinder  should  invariably  be  placed  in  a  perfectly 
perpendicular  position,  and  the  eye  of  the  operator  brought  to  a  level  with 
the  surface  of  the  fluid. 

In  reading-off  over  water,  the  middle  of  the  dark  zone  formed  by  that, 
portion  of  the  liquid  that  is  drawn  up  around  the  inner  walls  of  the 
tube,  is  assumed  to  be  the  real  stirface ;  whilst  when  operating  with 
mercury,  we  have  to  place  the  real  surface  in  a  plane  exactly  in  the 
middle  between  the  highest  point  of  the  surfisLce  of  the  mercury,  and 
the  points  at  which  the  latter  is  in  actual  contact  with  the  walls  of  the 
tube.     However,  the  results  obtained  in  this  way  are  only  approximate. 

Absolutely  accurate  results  cannot  be  arrived  at,  in  measuring  over 
— c <> 

*  As  wanning  the  metal  is  to  be  carefully  avoided  in  this  process,  it  is  advi- 
.  satile  not  to  hold  the  tube  with  the  haod  in  immersing  it  in  the  mercury,  but  t<s 
fasten  it  is  a  small  wooden  holder. 
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water  or  any  oiher  fluid  that  adheres  to  glass.  But  over  mercury  thej 
may  be  urived  at  if  the  error  of  the  meniscus  be  determined  and  the 
mercury  be  read  off  at  the  highest  point.  The  determination  of  the  error 
of  the  meniscus  is  performed  for  each  tube,  once  for  all,  in  the  following 
manner :  some  mercury  is  poured  into  the  tube,  and  its  height  read-off 
ri|^t  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  convex  surfiice  exhibited  by  it ;  a  few 
drops  of  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury  are  then  poured  on  the  top  of  the 
metal ;  this  causes  the  convexity  to  disappear ;  the  height  of  the  mercury 
in  the  tube  is  now  read-off  again  and  the  difference  noted.  In  the  process 
of  graduation,  the  tube  stands  upright,  in  that  of  measuring  gases,  it  is 
placed  upside  down ;  the  difference  observed  must  accordingly  be  doubled, 
and  the  sum  added  to  each  volimie  of  gas  read  off 

§!*• 
2.  Influence  of  Temperature. 

The  temperatxire  of  gases  to  be  measured  is  determined  either  by 
making  it  correspond  with  that  of  the  confining  fluid,  and  ascertaining 
the  latter,  or  by  suspending  a  delicate  thermometer  by  the  side  of  the 
gas  to  be  measured,  and  noting  the  degree  which  it  indicates. 

If  the  construction  of  the  pneumatic  apparatus  permits  the  total  inif" 
mersion  of  the  cylinder  in  the  confining  fluid,  uniformity  of  tanp»> 
rature  between  the  latter  and  the  gas  which  it  is  intended  to  measure, 
is  most  readily  and  speedily  obtained ;  but  in  the  reverse  case,  the 
operator  must  always,  after  every  manipulation,  allow  half  an  hour  or, 
in  operations  combined  with  much  heating,  even  an  entire  hour  to  elapse, 
before  proceeding  to  observe  the  state  of  the  mercury  in  the  cylinder, 
and  in  the*  thermometer. 

Proper  care  must  also  be  taken,  after  the  tem|)erature  of  the  gas  has 
been  duly  adjusted,  to  prevent  re-expansion  during  the  reading-off ;  all 
injurious  influences  in  this  respect  must  accordingly  be  carefully  guarded 
against,  and  the  operator  should,  more  especially,  avoid  laying  hold  of 
the  tube  with  his  hand  (in  pressing  it  down,  for  instance,  into  the  con- 
fining fluid) ;  making  use,  instead,  of  a  wooden  holder. 

§15. 
3.  Influence  of  Pressure. 

With  regard  to  the  third  point,  the  gas  is  under  the  actual  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  if  the  confining  fluid  stands  on  an  exact  level  both  in  and 
outside  the  cylinder ;  the  degree  of  pressure  exerted  upon  it  may  therefore 
at  once  be  ascertained  by  consulting  the  barometer.  But  if  the  confining 
fluid  stands  higher  in  the  cylinder  than  outside,  the  gas  is  under  less 
pressure, — if  loweVy  it  is  under  greater  pressure  than  that  of  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  perfect  level  of  the  fluid  inside  and  outside 
the  cylinder  may"  readily  be  restored  by  raising  the  tube ;  if  the  fluid 
stands  higher  in  the  cylinder  than  outside,  the  level  may  be  restored  by 
depressing  the  tube  ;  this  however  can  only  be  done  in  cases  where  we 
have  a  trough  of  sufiicient  de])th.  When  operating  over  water,  the  level 
may  in  most  cases  be  readily  adjusted  ;  when  operating  over  mercury,  it 
is,  more  especially  with  wide  tubes,  often  impossible  to  bring  the  fluid  to 
a  perfect  level  inside  and  outside  the  cylinder. 
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§  16. 
4.  Influence  of  Moisture. 

In  measuring  gases  saturated  with  aqueous  vapor,  it  must  be  taken 
into  account  that  the  vapor,  by  virtue  of  its  tension,  exerts  a  pressure 
upon  the  confining  fluid.  The  necessary  correction  is  simple,  since  we 
know  the  respective  tension  of  aqueous  vapor  for  the  various  degrees  of 
temperature.  But  before  this  correction  can  be  applied,  it  is,  of  course, 
necessary  that  the  gas  should  be  actually  saturated  with  the  vapor.  It 
is,  therefore,  indispensable  in  measuring  gases  to  take  care  to  have  the 
gas  thoroughly  saturated  with  aqueous  vapor,  or  else  absolutely  dry. 

It  is  quite  obvious  from  the  preceding  remarks,  that  volumes  of  gases 
can  be  compared  only  if  measured  at  the  same  temperature,  under  the 
same  pressure,  and  in  the  same  hygroscopic  state.  They  are  generally 
reduced  to  0°,  0*76  met.  barometer,  and  absolute  dryness.  How  this  is 
effected,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  we  deduce  the  weight  of  gases 
from  their  volume,  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  the  calculation  of 
analyses. 

§  17. 
b.  The  Measuring  of  Fluids. 

In  consequence  of  the  vast  development  which  volumetric  analysis  has 
of  late  acquired,  the  measuring  of  fluids  has  become  an  operation  of  very 
frequent  occurrence.  According  to  the  diflerent  objects  in  view,  various 
kinds  of  measuring  vessels  are  employed.  The  operator  must,  in  the 
case  of  every  measuring  vessel,  carefully  distinguish  whether  it  is 
graduated  for  holding  or  for  delivering  the  exact  number  of  c.  c.  marked 
on  it.  If  you  have  made  use  of  a  vessel  of  the  former  description  in 
measuring  ofl*  100  c.  c.  of  a  fluid,  and  wish  to  transfer  the  latter  com- 
pletely to  another  vessel,  you  must,  after  emptying  your  measuring 
vessel,  rinse  it,  and  add  the  rinsings  to  the  fluid  transferred ;  whereas, 
if  you  have  made  use  of  a  measuring  vessel  of  the  latter  description, 
there  must  be  no  rinsing. 

a.  Measuring  vessels  graduated  for  holding  the  exact  measure 

OF  FLUID  MARKED  ON  THEM. 

aa.  Measuring  vessels  which  serve  to  measiMre  out  one  definite  qucmtUy 
of  fluid. 

We  use  for  this  purpose— 

§  18. 
1.  Measuring  Flasks, 

Fig.  2  represents  a  measuring  flask  of  the  most  practical  and  con- 
venient form. 

Measuring  flasks  of  various  sizes  are  sold  in  the  shops,  holding 
respectively  200,  250, 500, 1000,  2000,  &c.,  c.  c.  As  a  general  rule,  they 
have  no  ground-glass  stoppers ;  it  is,  however,  very  desirable,  in  certain 
cases,  to  have  measuring  flasks  with  ground  stoppers.  The  flasks  must 
be  made  of  well-annealed  glass  of  uniform  thiclmess,  so  that  fluids  may 
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be  heated  in  them.     The  line-mark  should  be  placed  within  the  lower 
thirdy  or  at  least  within  the  lower  half,  of  the  neck. 

Measuring  flasks,  before  they  can  properly  be  employed  in  analytical 
operations,  must  first  be  carefully  tested.  The  best  and  simplest  way 
of  effecting  this  is  to  proceed  thiis : — Put  the  flask, 
perfectly  dry  inside  and  outside,  on  the  one  scale  of 
a  sufficiently  delicate  balance,  together  with  a  weight  of 
1000  grm.  in  the  case  of  a  Utre  flask,  500  grm.  in  the 
case  of  a  half-litre  flask,  &c.,  restore  the  equilibrium  by 
placing  the  requisite  quantity  of  shot  and  tinfoil  on  the 
other  scale,  then  remove  the  flask  and  the  weight  from 
the  balance,  put  the  flask  on  a  perfectly  level  surface, 
and  pour  in  distilled  water  of  16",*  until  the  lower 
border  of  the  dark  zone  formed  by  the  top  of  the 
water  around  the  inner  walls  corresponds  with  the 
line-mark.  After  having  thoroughly  dried  the  neck 
of  the  flask  above  the  mark,  replace  it  upon  the  scale : 
if  this  restores  the  perfect  equilibrium  of  the  balance, 
the  water  in  the  flask  weighs,  in  the  case  of  a  litre- 
measure,  exactly  1000  grm.  If  the  scale  bearing  the 
flask  sinks,  the  water  in  it  weighs  as  much  above  1000 
grm.  as  the  additional  weights  amount  to  which  you  have  to  put  in  the 
other  scale  to  restore  the  equilibrium ;  if  it  rises,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  water  weighs  as  much  less  as  the  weights  amount  to  which  you 
have  to  put  in  the  scale  with  the  flask  to  efiect  the  same  end. 

If  the  water  in  the  litre-measure  weighs  999  grm.,f  in  the  half-litre 
measure,  499*5  grm.,  d^c,  the  measuring  flasks  are  correct.  Differences 
up  to  0*100  grm.,  in  the  litre  measure,  up  to  0*070  grm.  in  the  half-litre 
measure,  and  up  to  0*050  grro.  in  the  quarter-litre  measure,  are  not 
taken  into  account,  as  one  and  the  same  measuring-flask  will  be  found 
to  offer  variation  to  the  extent  indicated,  in  repeated  consecutive  weigh- 
ings, though  filled  each  time  exactly  up  to  the  mark  with  water  of  the 
same  temperature. 

Though  a  flask  should,  upon  examination,  turn  out  not  to  hold  the 
exact  quantity  of  water  which  it  is  stated  to  contain,  it  may  yet  possibly 
agree  with  the  other  measuring  vessels,  and  may  accordingly  still  be 
perfectly  fit  for  use  for  most  puq)08es.  Two  measuring  vessels  agree 
among  themselves  if  the  marked  Nos.  of  c.  c.  bear  the  same  propor- 

*  To  use  water  in  the  state  of  itH  hifi^hest  density «  viz.,  of  4**,  1  o.  c.  of  which 
weighs  exactly  1  grrm.,  and,  accordingly,  1  litre,  exactly  1000  grrms.,  is  less  prao- 
tical«  as  the  operations  must  in  that  case  be  oonducted  in  a  room  as  cold ;  since, 
in  a  warmer  room,  the  oat8i<le  of  the  flask  would  immediately  become  covered 
with  moisture,  in  consequence  of  the  air  cooling  below  dew-point.  Nor  can  I 
recommend  F.  Mohr^s  suggestion  to  make  litre-flasks,  and  measuring  vessels  in 
general,  upon  a  plan  to  make  the  litre -flask,  for  instance,  hold,  not  1000  grm. 
water  at  4",  but  1000  grm.  at  10%  since  in  an  arrangement  of  the  kind  proper 
regard  is  not  paid  to  the  actual  meaning  of  the  term  **  litre  '*  in  the  soientifio 
world  ;  and  measuring-vessels  of  the  same  nominal  capacity,  mode  by  different 
instrument-makers,  are  thus  liable  to  differ  to  a  greater  or  less  extent .  One  litre- 
flask,  according  to  Mohr,  holds  1001  -2  standard  o.  c.  I  consider  it  impractical 
to  give  to  the  o.  c.  another  signification  in  vessels  intended  for  measuring  fluids 
than  in  vessels  used  for  the  measuring  of  gases,  which  latter  demand  strict  ad- 
hesion to  the  standard  o.  c,  as  it  is  often  required  to  deduce  the  weight  of  s 
gas  by  calculating  from  the  volume. 

t  With  absolute  accuracy,  998-081  grm. 
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tion  to  each  other  as  the  weights  found ;  thus,  for  instance,  supposing 
your  litre-measure  to  hold  998  grm.  water  of  16°,  and  your  60  c.  c. 
pipette  to  deliver  49*9  grm.  water  of  the  same  temperature,  the  two 
measures  agree,  since 

1000  :  60=998  :  49-9. 


To  prepare  or  correct  a  measuring  flask,  tare  the  dry  litre,  half  litre, 
or  quarter-litre  flask,  and  then  weigh  into  it,  by  substitution  (§  9) 
999  grm.,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  half  or  quarter  of  that  quantity  of 
distilled  water  of  16°.  Put  the  flask  on  a  perfectly  horizontal  support, 
place  your  eye  on  an  exact  level  with  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  mark 
the  lower  border  of  the  dark  zone  by  two  little  dots  made  on  the  glass 
with  a  point  dipped  into  thick  asphaltum  varnish,  or  some  other  sub- 
stance of  the  kind.  Now  pour  out  the  water,  place  the  flask  in  a  con- 
venient position,  and  cut  with  a  diamond  a  fine  distinct  line  into  the 
glass  from  one  dot  to  the  other. 

bb,  Meoisv/ring  veasds  which  serve  to  mecuure  out  any  quantities  of 
fluid  cU  wiU, 

§19. 

2.   The  OraduaUd  Cylinder. 

This  instrument,  represented  in  fig.  3,  should  be  from  2 
to  3  cm.  wide,  of  acapacity  of  100— i300  c.  c,  and  divided 
into  single  c.  c.  It  must  be  ground  at  the  top,  that  it  may 
be  covered  quite  close  with  a  groiind-glass  plate.  The 
measuring  with  such  cylinders  is  not  quite  so  accurate  as 
with  measuring  flasks,  as  in  the  latter  the  volume  is  read 
off  in  a  narrower  part.  The  accuracy  of  measuring  cylin- 
ders may  be  tested  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  mea- 
suring flasks,  viz.,  by  weighing  into  them  water  of  16°; 
or,  also,  very  well,  by  letting  definite  quantities  of  fluid 
flow  into  the  cylinder  from  a  correct  pipette,  or  burette 
graduated  for  delivering,  and  observing  whether  or  not  they 
are  correctly  indicated  by  the  scale  of  the  cylinder. 

^.  Measuring  vessels  graduated  for  deuverikg  the 

EXACT   MEASURE   OF  FLUID   HARKED   ON  THEK    (graduated  d 

pij^  g         V^couLement), 

aa.  Measuring  vessels  which  serve  to  measure  out  one  definite  gtMm- 
^  of  fluid. 

§20. 
3.   The  OradtuUed  JPipette. 

This  instrument  serves  to  take  out  a  definite  volume  of  a  fluid  from 
one  vessel,  and  to  transfer  it  to  another ;  it  must  accordingly  be  of  a 
suitable  shape  to  admit  of  its  being  fi^eely  inserted  into  flasks  and  bottles. 

We  use  pipettes  of  1,  5,  10,  20,  60,  100,  150,  and  200  c.  c.  capacity. 
The  proper  shape  for  pipettes  up  to  20  c.  c.  capacity  is  represented  in 
fig.  4 ;   fig.  5  shows  the  most  practical  form  for  larger  ones.     To  fill  a 
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pipette  saction  is  applied  to  the  upper  apertnr^  either  directly  with  the 

Hpe  or  through  a  oaoutohouo-tube,  until  the  fluid  itands  above  the  mark ; 

the  upper  orifice  (which  is  somewhat  narrowed  and  ground)  is  then 

doaed  with  the  first  finger  of  the  right 

hand  (the  point  of  which  should  be  a 

little  moist) ;  the  outside  is  then  wiped 

dry,  if  required,  and,  the  pipette  being 

held  in  a  perfectly  vertical   direction, 

the  fluid  is  made  to  drop  out,  by  lift- 
ing the  finger  a  little,  till  it  has  fallen  ■  m  U  50  CC 

to  the  required  level ;  the  loose  drop  is  I  I25CC 

carefully  wiped  ofi^  and  the  contents  of 

the  tube  are  then  finally  transferred  to 

the  other  vessel.     In  this  process  it  is 

found  that  the  fluid  does  not  run  out 

completely,  but  that  a  small  portion  of 

it  remains  adhering  to  the  glass  in  the 

point  of  the  pipette;    after  a  time,  as 

this  becomes  increased  by  other  minute 

particles  of  fluid  trickling  down  from  the 

upper  part  of  the  tube,  a  drop  gathers 

at  the  lower  orifice,  which  may  be  al-    liDCC 

lowed  to  fall  off  from  its  own  weight, 

or  may  be  made  to  drop  off  by  a  slight 

shake.     If,  after  this,  the  point  of  the 

pipette  be  laid  against  a  moist  portion 
of  the  inner  side  of  the  vessel,  another 
minute  portion  of  fluid  will  trickle  out, 
and,  lasUy,  another  trifling  droplet  or  so 
may  be  got  out  by  blowing  into  the  pi- 
pette. Now,  supposing  the  operator 
follows  no  fixed  rule  in  this  respect,  lot- 
ting the  fluid,  for  instance,  in  one  opora- 
tiou  simply  run  out,  whilst  in  another 
operation  he  lets  it  drain  afterwards, 
uid  in  a  third  blows  out  the  last  parti- 
cles of  it  from  the  pipette,  it  is  evident 
that  the  respective  quantities  of  fluid 
delivered  in  the  several  operations  can-  ^^'  4.  Fig.  5. 
not  be  quite  equal.  I  prefer  in  all  cases 
the  second  method,  viz.,  to  lay  the  j)oint  of  the  pipette,  whilst  draining, 
finally  against  a  moist  portion  of  the  Bide  of  the  vessel,  which  I  have 
always  found  to  give  tlie  most  accurately  corresponding  measurements. 
The  correctness  of  a  pipette  is  tested  by  filling  it  up  to  the  mark  with 
distilled  water  of  16**,  letting  the  water  run  out,  in  the  manner  just 
stated,  into  a  tared  vessel,  and  weighing;  the  pipette  may  be  pro- 
nounced correct  if  100  c.  c.  of  water  of  IG"  weigh  99*9  grm. 

Testing  in  like  manner  the  accuracy  of  the  measurements  made  with 
a  simple  hand  pipette,  we  find  that  one  and  the  same  pipette  will  in 
repeated  consecutive  weighings  of  the  contents,  though  filled  and  emptied 
each  time  with  the  minutest  care,  show  differences  up  to  O'OIO  grm.  for 
10  c.  c.  capacity,  up  to  0*040  grm.  for  60  c.  c.  capacity. 
The  accuracy  of  the  measurements  made  with  a  pipette  may  be 
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Fig.  6. 
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heightened  by  giving  theinstroment  the  form  and  construction  shown  in 
fig.  6,  and  fixing  it  to  a  holder. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  drawing  that  these  pipettes  are  emptied  only 
to  a  certain  mark  in  the  lower  tube,  and  that  they  are  provided  with 
a  cornpression  stop-cock^  a  contrivance  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
describe  in  detail  when  on  the  subject  of  burettes.  This  contrivance 
reduces  the  differences  of  measurements  with  one  and  the  same  50  c.  c. 
•pipette  to  0*005  grm. 

Pipettes  are  used  more  especially  in  cases  where  it  is  intended  to 
estimate  different  constituents  of  a  substance  in  separate  portions  of  the 
same :  for  instance,  10  grm.  of  the  substance  under  examination  are  dis- 
solved in  a  250  c.  c.  flask,  the  solution  is  diluted  up  to  the  mark,  shaken, 
and  2,  3,  or  4  several  portions  are  then  taken  out  with  a  50  c!  c.  pipette. 
£ach  portion  consists  of  }  part  of  the  whole,  and  accordingly  contains  2 
grm.  of  the  substance.  Of  course  the  pipette  and  the  flask  must  be  in 
perfect  harmony.  Whether  they  are  may  be  ascertained  by,  for  instance, 
emptying  the  50  c.  c.  pipette  5  times  into  the  250  c.  c.  flask,  and  observ- 
ing if  the  lower  edge  of  the  dark  zone  of  fluid  coincides  with  the  mark. 
K  it  does  not,  you  may  make  a  fresh  mark,  which,  no  matter  whether 
it  is  really  correct  or  not,  will  bring  the  two  instruments  in  question 
into  conformity  with  each  other. 

Cylindrical  pipettes,  graduated  throughout  their  entire  length,  may  be 
used  also  to  measure  out  any  given  quantities  of  liquid ;  however,  these 
instruments  can  properly  be  employed  only  in  processes  where  minute 
accuracy  is  not  indispensable,  as  the  limits  of  error  in  reading  off  the 
divisions  in  the  wider  part  of  the  tube  are  not  inconsiderable.  For 
smaller  quantities  of  liquid  this  inaccuracy  may  be  avoided,  by  making 
the  pipettes  of  tubes  of  uniform  width,  having  a  small  diameter  only, 
and  narrowed  at  both  ends.     (Fr.  Mohr's  measuring  pipettes.) 

When  a  fluid  runs  out  of  a  pipette,  drops  sometimes  remain  here  and 
there  adhering  to  the  tube ;  this  arises  from  a  film  of  fat  on  the  inside ; 
it  may  be  removed  by  keeping  the  instrument  some  time  filled  with  a 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potassa  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid. 

bb,  Measwring  vesaeU  which  serve  to  measwre  out  quomtUiea  of  fluid  cU 
wiU, 


4.  The  BureUe. 

Of  the  various  forms  and  dispositions  of  this  instrument,  the  following 
appear  to  me  the  most  convenient : — 

§21. 

I.  Mohr^B  BwretJUy  (Compression  cock  burette.) 

For  this  excellent  measuring  apparatus,  which  is  represented  in  fig.  7, 
we  are  indebted  to  Fr.  Mohr.  It  consists  of  a  cylindrical  tube,  nar- 
rower towards  the  lower  end  for  about  an  inch,  with  a  slight  widening, 
however,  at  the  extreme  point,  in  order  that  the  caoutchouc  connector 
may  take  a  firm  hold.  I  only  use  burettes  of  two  sizes,  viz.,  of  30  c.  c, 
divided  into  -Aj-  c.  c. ;  and  of  50  c.  c.  divided  into  \  c.  c.  The  former  I 
employ  principally  in  scientific,  the  latter  chiefly  in  technical  investi- 
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g^tioiu.  Tba  ostuJ  length  of  my  30  o,  e.  bnratte  is  kbont  SO  em, ;  the 
gndnatod  portion  occupies  about  49  cm.  The  diameter  of  the  tube  is 
aooordia^j  mbont  10  nun.  in  the  clear;  the  upper  orifice  is,  for  the  con- 
Tenienoe  of  filling  iridened  in  form  of  a,  funnel,  measuring  20  mm.  in 
diameter ;  the  width  of  the  lower  orifice  is  b  mm.  For  vei;  delic&te 
prooeasea^  Hie  length  of  the  graduated  portion  may  be  extended  to  60  or 
02  cm.,  leaving  thus  interrals  of  nearly  2  mm.  between  the  small  divi- 
■itmal  lines.  In  my  60  c.  o.  burettes  toe  gntduated  portion  of  tlie  tubs 
ia  generally  40  om.  long. 


Flff.  7. 


To  make  the  inetniment  ready  for  use,  the  narrowed  lower  end  of  the 
tube  is  warmed  a  little,  and  greased  with  tallow;  a  caoutchouc  tube, 
about  30  mm.  long,  and  having  a  diamet«r  of  3  mm.  in  the  clear,  b  then 
drawn  over  itj  into  the  other  end  of  this  is  inserted  a  tube  of  pretty 
thick  glass,  about  40  mm,  long,  and  drawn  out  to  a  tolerabU  fine  point ; 
it  is  advisable  to  slightly  widen  the  upper  end  of  this  tube  also,  and  to 
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cover  it  with  a  thin  coat  of  tallow ;  and  also  to  tie  linen-thread,  or  twine, 
round  both  ends  of  the  connector,  to  insure  perfect  tightness. 

The  space  between  the  lower 
orifice  of  the  burette  and  the 
upper  orifice  of  the  small  deli- 
very tube  should  be  about  16 
mm.  The  india-rubber  tube  is 
now  pressed  together  betweeD 
the  ends  of  the  tubes  by  the 

compression-cock  (or  clip).  This 

p.     g  latter  instrument  is  usually  made 

^'  •  '  out  of  brass  wire ;  the  form  re- 

presented in  fig.  8  was  given  by  Mohr. 

A  good  clip  must  pinch  so  tight  that  not  a  particle  of  fluid  can  make 
its  way  through  the  connector  when  compressed  by  it;  it  must  be  so  con- 
structed that  the  analyst  may  work  it  with  perfect  facility  and  exactness, 
so  as  to  regulate  the  outflow  of  the  liquid  with  the  most  rigorous  accu- 
racy, by  bringing  a  higher  or  less  degree  of  pressure  to  bear  upon  it. 

For  supporting  MoHR's«burettes,  I  use  the  holder  represented  in  fig. 
7 ;  this  instrument,  whilst  securely  confining  the  tube,  permits  its  being 
moved  up  and  down  with  perfect  freedom,  and  also  its  being  taken  out, 
without  interfering  with  the  compression  cock.  The  position  of  the  bu- 
rette must  be  strictly  perpendicular,  to  insure  which,  care  must  be  taken 
to  have  the  grooves  of  the  cork  lining,  which  are  intended  to  receive  the 
tube,  perfectly  vertical,  with  the  lower  board  of  the  stand  in  a  horizon- 
tal position. 

To  charge  the  burette  for  a  volumetrical  operation,  the  point  of  the 
instrument  is  immersed  in  the  liquid,  the  compression-cock  opened,  and 
a  little  liquid,  sufficient  at  least  to  reach  into  the  burette  tube,  sucked 
up  by  applying  the  mouth  to  the  upper  end ;  the  cock  is  then  closed,  and 
the  liquid  poured  into  the  burette  until  it  reaches  up  to  a  little  above 
the  top  mark.  The  burette  having,  if  required,  been  duly  adjusted  in 
the  proper  vertical  position,  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  drop  out  to  the  ex- 
act level  of  the  top  mark.  The  instrument  is  now  ready  for  use.  When 
as  much  liquid  has  flowed  out  as  is  required  to  attain  the  desired  object, 
the  analyst,  before  proceeding  to  read  off  the  volume  used,  has  to  wait  a 
few  minutes,  to  give  the  particles  of  fluid  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the 
emptied  portion  of  the  tube  proper  time  to  nm.  down.  This  is  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  the  operation  in  accurate  measurements,  since,  if  neg- 
lected, an  experiment  in  which  the  standard  liquid  in  the  burette  is  added 
slowly  to  the  fluid  under  examination  (in  which,  accordingly,  the  minute 
particles  of  fluid  adhering  to  the  glass  have  proper  time  afforded  them 
during  the  operation  itself  to  run  down),  will,  of  course,  give  slightly 
difierent  results  from  those  arrived  at  in  another  experiment,  where  the 
larger  portion  of  the  standard  fluid  is  applied  rapidly,  and  the  last  few 
drops  alone  are  added  slowly. 

The  way  in  which  the  reading-off  is  eflected,  is  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance in  volumetric  analysis ;  the  first  requisite  is  to  bring  the  eye  to 
'*      a  level  with  the  top  of  the  fiuid.     We  must  consequently  settle  the  ques- 
tion— ^What  is  to  be  considered  the  top  ? 

K  you  hold  a  burette,  partly  filled  with  water,  between  the  eye  and  a 
strongly  illumined  wall,  tiie  surface  of  the  fluid  presents  the  appearance 
shown  in  fig.  10 ;  if  you  hold  close  behind  the  tube  a  sheet  of  white  paper, 


I  with  a  utrong  ligLl  fuUtngon  it,  the  sui-fuc  of  tlic  fluid  preaents  thenp|iear- 
f  auc«  oliowii  is  fig.  9, 

Jti  Ihu  oiii-  KB  well  us  in  the  other  oaw,  yoti  }iiiTe  to  road  off  ut  the  \ovrit 
I  Itonlei-uf  the  dark  £Oiie,Uii8  being  the  laost  diatiiiclly  markixl  Uaa.  Kh. 
I  MoBK  tvooiiini^ada  the  following  ijevioe  for  rnddingoff :— pa*rt«  on  A  ihuct 
•  of  V017  white  paper  a  broAtl  strip  of  black  |Bi[wir,  and,  whoii  reading-oil^ 
Mold  this  clfwe  behind  the  hiu-ott*,  in  »  potiiliun  to  p1ii«i  the  border  linn 
I  hrtwwm  white  and  blark  from  a  to  .1  mm.  Ik^Iow  the  iowpr  liorder  of  thfi 
dark  soii«,  uaJutwn  in  fig.  II ;  read-otT hL  the  luwi'v  lionlvr  of  lti«  dai-k 


n«.«. 


fig-  10. 


1%  11, 


RreAt  cRTe  must  be  tnkon  to  hold  the  paper  invariably  in  llie  same  potii' 
'ion,  aitKw,  if  it  l>«  held  lower  down,  tho  lower  bordrr  of  the  black  zone 
ill  mo*c  higher  wp. 

I  itndier  to  tvad-otr  in  a  light  which  causes  the  nppoanuioo  rciirraentcii 
R  fig.  ft. 

By  tlui  use  of  Rrdkaxn'ii  float  *  nil  iinntrtAiiititiR  iu  reoHing-tiff  niny  bn 
tvuiiiod.  Fig.  1'2  repriiiHintti  a  hiirrttu  tliUH  j>rovided.  In  tliia  coae  wu 
hlwvyM  r»^  off  the  degre*"  of  thn  burette  which  poiucides  witli  tlm  ulrcle 
'u  the  middli-  of  the  HohL  Tho  flout  muHl  be  ik>  filled  to  the  width  of  thu 
)ureUv  that  when  pluwd  in  thn  lillud  biirette,  it  will,  on  allowing  tho 
lut  gnuluuUy,  niiik  down  with  the  same  without  w&veriug, 
a^  been  preased  down  int«  the  fluid  of  the  cloited  burette,  it 
e  itgaiu,  Tlie  weight  of  tlie  float  must,  If  nccesiuiry,  be  80 
ted  by  mercury  that  when  platted  in  the  filled  tube  it  may  cut  tho 
fith  it«  top  luiiformly  nil  ruuiid.  A  fnrther  important  oondition 
f  tho  float  in  tliat  its  axiii  ahf'uld  ooincido  as  nearly  hh  pntwible  with 
lat  of  tlw  burette  tuVie,  so  that  the  tjiviaion-mark  on  the  burette  may 
»^»iy» pWKllel  witJt  the  circular  line  ou  the  float. 

'  ^  '       "     '     he   gmduiition  of  n  burttte  ut  tesljid  in  the  most 

:  fill  tho  in»ftrument  up  to  the  higheat  diviaion 

•  Jonm.  f.  pr»kt.  Chsm.  Tl,  104. 
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with  water  of  16",  then  let  10  c.  c.  of  the  liquid  flow  out  into  ui  accn- 
rately  weighed  flask,  and  weigh ;  then  let  another  quantity  of  lOc  c. 
Sow  out,  and  weigh  again,  and  repeat  the  operation 
until  the  contents  of  the  burette  are  exhauated.  If 
the  instrumeut  is  correctly  graduated,  every  10  c.  c 
of  water  of  16°  must  weigh  9'990  grm.  Differences 
up  to  O'OIO  grm.  may  be  disregarded,  since  even  with 
the  greatest  care  bestowed  on  the  proceBS  of  reading- 
O^  deviations  to  that  extent  will  occur  in  repeated 
measurements  of  the  uppermost  10  c.  c.  of  one  and  the 
same  burette.  With  the  float-burettes  the  weighings 
agree  much  more  accurately,  and  the  diflerences  for 
10  c  c.  do  not  exceed  0'002  grm. 

Moek's  burette  ia  unquestionably  the  beet  and  most 
convenient  instrument  of  the  kind,  and  ought  to  be 
employed  in  the  measurement  of  all  liquids  which  are 
not  injuriously  affected  by  contact  with  caoutchouc. 
Of  the  Btandanl  solutions  used  at  present  in  volumetric 
analyoa,  that  of  permanganate  of  potaasa  alone  oaniiot 
bear  contact  with  caout^ouo. 


n.    Qay-lMstaii  £wreUe, 
Fig.  13  represents  this  instrument  in, 
aa  I  believe,  its  most  practical  form. 

I  xoake  use  of  two  sizes,  one  of  fifty  c  ' 
c.  divided  into  \  c.  c,  the  other  of  30  c. 
Fig.  13.  c.  divided  into  -[>)^  c  c.     The  former  is 

about  33  cm.  long ;  the  graduated  por- 
tion oconpies  about  35  cm. ;  the  internal  diameter  of  the 
wide  tube  measures  15  mm. ;  that  of  the  narrow  tube  i 
mm,,  which  in  the  upper  bent  end  gradually  decreases  to  2 
mm.  The  graduated  portion  of  the  smaller  burette  ia 
about  28  cm.  long,  and  has  accordingly  an  internal  diameter 
of  about  11  nun. 

The  stand  which  I  make  use  of  to  rest  my  burettes  in, 
consists  of  a  disk  of  solid  wood,  from  5  to  6  cm.  high,  and 
from  10  to  12  cm.  in  diameter,  with  holes  made  with  the 
auger  and  chisel,  of  proper  size  to  receive  the  bottom  part  of 
the  burettes. 

To  complete  the  instrument,  Mohr  suggests  the  use  of  a 
perforated  cork,  bearing  a  short  glass  tube  bent  at  a  right 
angle.  The  cork  being  inserted  into  the  mouth  of  the  wide 
tube,  a  piece  of  caoutchouc  is  drawn  over  the  short  glass 
tube ;  by  blowing  into  this  with  greater  or  less  foroe,  the 
outflow  of  the  liquid  from  the  spout  of  the  slightly  slanting 
burette  may  be  regulated  at  pleasure, 

The  reading-off  of  ^e  height  of  the  liquid  is  effected  in 
the  same  way  as  explained  in  §  21.     I  prefer,  however, 
placing  the  burette  firmly  against  a  perpendicular  partit^oi 
strongly  illumined  door,  or  the  pane  of  a  window,  to  insure  t 


t 
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positioii  of  the  inatnunent.  It  is  only  when  operating  with  more  higlily 
concentrated,  and  accordingly  opaque  solutions  of  permanganate  of  potassa, 
that  the  method  of  reading  off  requires  modification ;  in  that  case,  the 
upper  border  of  the  liquid  is  noted ;  and  the  best  way  is  to  plaop  the 
burette  against  a  white  background,  and  read  off  by  reflected  light. 

§23.       • 
m.    Geisder^e  Surette. 

In  this  instrument,  which  is  represented  in  fig.  14,  the  narrow  tube 
is  placed  inside  the  wide  tube  instead  of  outside,  as  in  Qat-Lusbac's 
burette.  The  part  of  the  inner  tube  projecting  beyond  the  wide  tube  is 
thick  in  the  glass ;  whilst  the  part  inside,  which  is  of  the  same  inside 
width,  is  made  of  very  thin  glass. 

This  is  a  very  convenient  instrument,  and  less 
liable  to  firacture  than  Qat-Lussac's  burette. 


IL  Prklimikary  Operations. — Preparation  of 
Substances  for  the  Processes  of  Quantita- 
tive Analysis. 

§24. 
1.  The  Selection  of  the  Sample. 


Before  the  analyst  proceeds  to  make  the  quanti- 
tative analysis  of  a  body,  he  cannot  too  carefully 
consider  whether  the  desired  result  is  fully  attained 
if  he  simply  knows  the  respective  quantity  of  every 
individual  constituent  of  that  body.     This  primary  I 

point  is  but  too  frequently  disregarded,  and  thus 
fi^lse  impressions  are  made,  even  by  the  most  care- 
ful analysis.  This  remark  applies  both  to  scientific 
and  to  technical  investigations. 

Therefore,  if  you  have  to  determine  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  mineral,  take  the  greatest  possible  care  to 
remove  in  the  first  place  every  particle  of  gangue, 
and  disseminated  impurities  ;  remove  any  adherent 
matter  by  wiping  or  washing,  then  wrap  the  sub- 
stance up  in  a  sheet  of  thick  paper,  and  crush  it  to 
pieces  on  a  steel  anvil ;  and  pick  out  with  a  pair  of 
small  pincers  the  cleanest  pieces.  Crystalline  sub- 
stances, prepared  artificially,  ought  to  be  purified 
by  reciystallization ;  precipitates  by  thorough  wash- 
ing; kc,y  drc. 

In  technical  investigations, — ^when  called  upon, 
for  instance,  to  determine  the  amount  of  peroxide 
present  in  a  manganese  ore,  or  the  amount  of  iron 
predent  in  an  iron  ore, — ^the  first  point  for  consider-  Fig.  14. 

ation  ought  to  be  whether  the  samples  selected  cor- 
respond as  much  as  possible  to  the  average  quality  of  the  ore.     What 
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irould  it  serve,  indeed,  to  tlie  pnrchAser  of  a  manganese  mine  to  know  tha 
amount  of  peroxide  present  in  a  Eielect,  poBsibly  particularlj  ricK,  sample  ? 
These  few  observations  ynil  suffice  to  show  that  no  universally  appli- 
Cfiblft  and  valid  rules  to  guide  the  analyst  in  the  selection  of  the  sample 
can  he  laid  down  ;  he  must  in  every  individual  case,  on  the  one  hand, 
e  the  substance  carefully,  and  more  particularly  also  under  the 
»pe,  or  through  a  lena;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  keep  clearly  in 
view  the  object  ot  the  investigation,  and  then  take  his  measures  accord- 
ingly. 

§25. 
2.  Mechanical  Division. 
In  order  to  prepare  a  substance  for  analysis,  i^.,  to  render  it  accessible 
to  the  action  of  BolventA  or  fluxes,  it  is  generally  indispensable,  in  the 
flrst  place,  to  divide  it  into  minute  parts,  since  this  will  create  abun- 
dant points  of  contact  for  the  solvent,  and  will  counteract,  and,  as  far  as 
practicable,  remove  the  adverse  influences  of  the  power  of  cohesion,  thus 
fulfilling  all  (Jie  conditions  necessary  to  efiect  a  complete  and  speedy 
solution. 

The  means  employed  to  attain  this  object  vary  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  different  bodies  we  have  to  operate  upon.  In  many  cases,  simple 
crushing  or  pounding  ia  sufficient ;  in  other  cases  it  is  necessary  to  reduce 
the  powder  to  the  vety  highest  degree  of  fineness,  by  sifting  or  by  elu- 
triation. 

The  operation  of  powdering  is  conducted  in  mortars ;  Hie  first  and  most 
indispensable  condition  is,  that  the  material  of  the  mortar  be  considerably 
hardet'  than  the  substance  to  be  pulverized,  so  as  to  prevent,  as  far  as 
practicable,  the  latter  from  being  contaminated  with  any  particles  of  the 
former.  Thus,  for  pounding  salts  and  other  substances  possessing  no 
very  conxiderable  degree  of  hardness,  porcelain  morters  may  be  used, 
whilit  the  pounding  of  harder  substances  (of  most  minerals,  for  instance,) 
requires  vessels  of  agate,  chalcedony,  or  flint.  In  such  cases,  the  larger 
pieces  are  first  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder;  this  is  best  efiected  by 
wrapping  them  up  in  several  sheets  of  writing-paper,  and  striking  them 
with  4  hammer  upon  a  steel  or  iron  plate ; 
the  coarse  powder  thus  obtained  is 
then  pulverized,  in  small  portions  at  a 
time,  in  an  agate  mortar,  until  it  is  re- 
duced to  the  state  of  an  impalpable  pow- 
der. If  we  have  but  a  small  iKtrtion  of 
a  nunerol  to  operate  upon,  and  indeed  in 
all  cases  where  we  are  desirous  of  avoid- 
ing lose,  it  ia  advisable  to  use  a  steel 
mortar  (fig.  15)  for  the  preparatory  re- 
duction of  the  mineral  to  coaree  powder. 
a  b  and  c  d  represent  the  two  parts  of 
g  the  mortar ;  these  may  be  readily  taken 
asunder.  The  substaiice  to  be  crushed 
{having,  if  practicable,  first  been  broken 
into  small  pieces),  is  placed  in  the  cy- 
lindrical chamber  ef  J  the  steel  cylinder, 
whidi  fits  somewhat  loosely  into  the  chamber,  serves  as  pestle.     Tlia 


Fig  15 
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mortar  ia  plaoed  upon  a  solid  support,  and  perpendicular  blows  are  re- 
peatedly struck  upon  the  pestle  with  a  hammer  until  the  object  in  view 
18  attained. 

Minerals  which  are  very  difficult  to  pulverize  should  be  strongly 
ignited,  and  then  suddenly  plunged  into  cold  water,  and  subsequently 
again  ignited.  This  process  is  of  course  applicable  only  to  minerals 
which  lose  no  essential  constituent  on  ignition,  and  are  perfectly  insolu- 
ble in  water. 

In  the  purchase  of  agate  mortars,  especial  care  ought  to  be  taken 
that  they  have  no  palpable  cracks  or  indentations ;  very  slight  cracks, 
however,  that  cannot  be  felt,  do  not  render  the  mortar  useless,  although 
they  impair  its  durability. 

Minerals  insoluble  in  acids,  and  which  consequently  require  fusing, 
must  especially  be  finely  divided,  otherwise  we  cannot  calculate  upon 
complete  decomposition.  This  object  may  be  obtained  either  by  tritu- 
rating the  pounded  mineral  with  water,  or  by  elutriation,  or  by  sifting ; 
the  two  former  processes,  however,  can  be  resorted  to  only  in  the  case 
of  substances  which  are  not  attacked  by  water.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
analysts  must  in  future  be  much  more  cautious  in  this  point  than  has 
hitherto  been  the  case,  since  we  know  now  that  many  substances  which 
are  usually  held  to  be  insoluble  in  water  are,  when  in  a  state  of  minute 
division,  strongly  affected  by  that  solvent ;  thus,  for  instance,  water, 
acting  upon  some  sorts  of  finely  pulverized  glass,  is  found  to  rapidly 
dissolve  from  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  the  powder  even  in  the  cold.  (Pelouze.*) 
Thus,  again,  finely  divided  feldspar,  granite,  trachyte  and  porphyry  give 
up  to  water  both  alkali  and  silica.     (H.  LuDWio.f ) 

TrUuratian  tvith  water  {levigatian).  Add  a  little  water  to  the  pounded 
mineral  in  the  mortar,  and  triturate  the  paste  until  all  crepitation  ceases, 
or,  which  is  a  more  expeditious  process,  transfer  the  mineral  paste  from 
the  mortar  to  an  agate  or  flint  slab,  and  triturate  it  thereon  with  a 
muller.  Rinse  the  paste  off,  with  the  washing  bottle,  into  a  smooth 
porcelain  basin  of  hemispheric  form,  evaporate  the  water  on  the  water- 
bath,  and  mix  the  residue  most  carefully  with  the  pestle.  (The  paste 
may  be  dried  also  in  the  agate  mortar,  but  at  a  very  gentle  heat,  since 
otherwise  the  mortar  might  crack.) 

To  perform  the  process  of  dutricUion^  the  pasty  mass,  having  first  been 
very  finely  triturated  with  water,  is  washed  off  into  a  beaker,  and  stirred 
with  distilled  water ;  the  mixture  is  then  allowed  to  stand  a  minute  or 
so,  after  which  the  supernatant  turbid  fluid  is  poured  off  into  another 
beaker.  The  sediment,  which  contains  the  coarser  })arts,  is  then  again 
subjected  to  the  process  of  trituration,  &c.,  and  the  same  operation  re- 
peated until  the  whole  quantity  is  elutriated.  The  turbid  fluid  is 
allowed  to  stand  at  rest  until  the  minute  particles  of  the  substance  held 
in  suspension  have  subsided,  which  generally  takes  many  hours.  The 
water  is  then  finally  decanted,  and  the  powder  dried  in  the  beaker. 

The  process  of  sifting  is  conducted  as  follows :  a  jiiece  of  fine,  well- 
washed,  and  thoroughly  dry  linen  is  placed  over  the  mouth  of  a  bottle 
abont  10  cm.  high,  and  pressed  down  a  little  into  the  mouth,  so  as  to 
form  a  kind  of  bieig  ;  a  portion  of  the  finely  triturated  substance  is  put 
into  the  bag,  and  a  piece  of  soft  leather  stretched  tightly  over  the  top 

•  Oompt  Rend,  t  xliu.,  pp.  117-123. 
t  Archiv  der  Pharm.  91,  147. 
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by  way  of  cover.  By  drumming  with  the  finger  on  the  leather  cover,  a 
shaking  motion  is  imparted  to  the  bag,  which  makes  the  finer  particles 
of  the  powder  gradually  pass  through  the  linen.  The  portion  remaining 
in  the  bag  is  subjected  again  to  trituration  in  an  agate  mortar,  and,  to- 
gether with  a  fresh  portion  of  the  powder,  sifted  again ;  and  the  same 
process  is  continued  until  the  entire  mass  has  passed  through  the  bag 
into  the  glass. 

When  operating  on  substances  consisting  of  different  compounds  it 
would  be  a  grave  error  indeed  to  use  for  analysis  the  powder  resulting 
from  the  first  process  of  elutriation  or  sifting,  since  this  will  contain  the 
more  readily  pulverizable  constituents  in  a  greater  proportion  to  the 
more  resisting  ones  than  is  the  case  with  the  original  substance. 

Great  care  must,  therefore,  also  be  taken  to  avoid  a  loss  of  substance 
in  the  process  of  elutriation  or  sifting,  as  this  loss  is  likely  to  be  distri- 
buted unequally  among  the  several  component  parts. 

In  cases  where  it  is  intended  to  ascertain  the  average  composition  of 
a  heterogeneous  substance,  of  an  iron  ore  for  instance,  a  large  average 
sample  is  selected,  and  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder ;  the  latter  is 
thoroughly  intermixed,  a  portion  of  it  powdered  more  finely,  and  mixed 
uniformly,  and  finally  the  quantity  required  for  analysis  is  reduced  to 
the  finest  powder.  The  most  convenient  instrument  for  the  crushing 
and  coarse  pounding  of  large  samples  of  ore,  (fee.,  is  a  steel  anvil  and 
hammer.  The  anvil  in  my  own  laboratory  consists  of  a  wood  pillar,  85 
cm.  high  and  26  cm.  in  diameter,  into  which  a  steel  plate,  3  cm.  thick 
and  20  cm.  in  diameter,  is  let  to  the  depth  of  one-half  of  its  thickness. 
A  brass  ring,  5  cm.  high,  fits  round  the  upper  projecting  part  of  the 
steel  plate.  The  hammer,  which  is  well  steeled,  has  a  striking  surfiioe 
of  5  cm.  diameter.  An  anvil  and  hammer  of  this  kind  afford,  among 
others,  this  advantage,  that  their  steel  surfaces  admit  most  readily  of 
cleaning.  To  convert  the  coarse  powder  into  a  finer,  a  smooth-turned 
steel  mortar  of  about  130  mm.  upper  diameter  and  74  mm.  deep  is  used 
— ^the  final  trituration  is  conducted  in  an  agate  mortar. 

§26. 
3.  Drtikg. 

Bodies  which  it  is  intended  to  analyze  quantitatively,  must  be,  when 
weighed,  in  a  definite  state,  in  a  condition  in  which  they  can  be  always 
obtained  again. 

Now,  the  essential  constituents  of  a  substance  are  usually  accompanied 
by  an  unessential  one,  viz.,  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  water,  enclosed 
either  within  its  lamellae,  or  adhering  to  it  from  the  mode  of  its  prepara- 
tion, or  absorbed  by  it  from  the  atmosphere.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that 
to  estimate  correctly  the  quantity  of  a  substance,  we  must,  in  the  first 
place,  remove  this  variable  amount  of  water.  Moat  solid  bodieSy  there- 
fore, reqtdre  to  be  dried  before  they  can  be  quantitatively  analyzed. 

The  operation  of  dr3ring  is  of  the  very  highest  importance  for  the 
correctness  of  the  results ;  indeed  it  may  safely  be  aven^  that  many  of 
the  differences  observed  in  analytical  researches  proceed  entirely  from 
the  fact  that  substances  are  analyzed  in  different  states  of  moisture. 

Many  bodies  contain,  as  is  well  known,  water  which  is  proper  to  them 
either  as  inherent  in  their  constitution  or  as  so-called  water  of  crystal- 
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lization.  In  contradistinction  to  this,  we  will  employ  the  term  moisture 
to  designate  that  variable  adherent  or  mechanically  enclosed  water,  with 
the  removal  of  which  the  operation  of  drying  in  the  sense  here  in  view 
is  alone  concerned. 

In  the  drying  of  substances  for  quantitative  analysis,  our  object  is  to 
remove  all  moisture,  without  interfering  in  the  slightest  degree  with 
combined  water  or  any  other  constituent  of  the  body.  To  accomplisli 
this  object,  it  is  absolutely  requisite  that  we  should  know  the  properties 
which  the  substance'  under  examination  manifests  in  the  dry  state,  and 
whether  it  loses  water  or  other  constituents  at  a  red  heat,  or  at  100^, 
or  in  dried  air,  or  even  simply  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere.  These 
data  will  serve  to  guide  us  in  the  selection  of  the  process  of  desiccation 
best  suited  to  each  substance.* 

The  following  classification  may  accordingly  be  adopted : — 

a.  Suhstances  which  lose  water  even  in  simple  contact  with  ths  atmo- 
sphere,  such  as  sulphate  of  soda,  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda,  kc. 
Substances  of  this  kind  turn  dull  and  opaque  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
and  finally  crumb]e  wholly  or  partially  to  a  white  powder.  They  are 
more  difficult  to  diy  than  many  other  bodies.  The  process  best  adapted 
for  the  purpose,  is  to  press  the  pulverized  salts  with  some  degree  of  force 
between  thick  layers  of  fine  white  blotting-paper,  repeating  the  operation 
with  firesh  paper  until  the  last  sheets  remain  absolutely  dry. 

It  is  generally  advisable  in  the  course  of  this  operation  to  repowder  the 
salt. 

6.  Substances  which  do  not  yield  water  to  the  atmosphere  {unless  it  is 
perfectly  dxy)y  hut  effloresce  in  artificially  diiedair  /  such  as  sulphate  of 
magnesia, 'tartrate  of  potassa  and  soda  (Kochelle  salt),  kc.  Salts  of  this 
kind  are  reduced  to  powder,  which,  if  it  be  very  moist,  is  pressed  between 
sheets  of  blotting  paper,  as  in  a ;  after  this  operation,  it  must  be  allowed 
to  remain  for  some  time  spread  in  a  thin  layer  upon  a  sheet  of  blotting- 
paper,  effectually  protected  against  dust,  and  shielded  from  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun. 

§27. 

e,  Suhstances  which  und^go  no  alteration  in  dried  airy  hut  lose  water 
cU  100° ;  tartrate  of  lime,  for  instance.  These  are  finely  pulverized ;  the 
powder  is  put  in  a  thin  layer  into  a  watch-glass  or  shallow  dish,  and  the 
latter  placed  inside  a  chamber  in  which  the  air  is  kept  dry  by  means  of 
sulphuric  acid.  This  process  is  usually  conducted  in  one  of  the  following 
apparatuses,  which  are  termed  desiccators^  and  subserve  still  another 
purpose  besides  that  of  drying,  viz.,  that  of  allowing  hot  crucibles,  dishes, 
Ac.,  to  cool  in  dry  air. 

In  fig.  16,  a  represents  a  glass  plate  (ground-glass  plates  answer  the 
purpose  best),  6,  a  bell  jar  with  ground  rim,  which  is  greased  with 
tallow ;  c  is  a  glass  basin  ^nih  sulphuric  acid ;  </,  a  round  iron  plate, 
supported  on  three  feet,  with  circular  holes  of  various  sizes,  for  the 
reception  of  the  watch-glasses,  crucibles,  <Sm;.,  containing  the  substance. 

*  The  dried  substance  should  always  at  once  be  transferred  vo  a  well -closed 
vessel ;  glass  tubes,  sealed  at  one  end,  and  of  sufficiently  thick  glass  to  bear  the 
firm  insertion  of  tight-fitting  smooth  corks — weighing-tubes — are  usually  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose. 
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In  fig.  17,  a  represeata  a  beaker  with  ground  and  greased  rim,  and 
filled  to  one-fourtL  or  one-third  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  ;  b  ia 
a  ground-glass  plate ;  c  is  a  bent  wire  of  lead,  which  serves  to  BUpport 
the  watch-glass  contaiuing  the  sabstajice. 


Fig.  16. 


Fig.  17. 


areadily portable deHiccator,aBed  more  particularly 

1  course  of  cooling,  and  carry  them  to  the  balance. 

^^^^  The  instrument  consists  of  a  box  made  of 

^^ffS^^M^^^       strong  glass ;   the  lid  must  be  ground  to 

^^^^^^^^^itffl^^^k      ahutair-tight;  theplac«on  whicbitjoinsis 

^^^nl^Hp^j^^^^B     greased  with  tallow.     The  outer  diameter 

^^^^^^^^^■^^^H    of  my  boses  is  105  mm. ;  tha  sides  are  6 

^^^^H^W^^^^^^^P    mm.  thick.     The  aperture  has  a  diameter 

^H^H^^^^^^^^^V     of  80  mm. ;  the  box  up  to  the  small  part  ia 

^H^S  H^^^l  ^^  *''^'  ^^ '  ^^^  ^  ^^  *^^  same  height ; 

^^^H|  1^^^^  the  small  part  itself  is  15  mm.  high,  and 

^^^^^t'^^^^  ground  to  a  slightly  conical  shape.     A 

brass  ring,  with  rim,  fits  exactly  into  tJie 

aperture;  the  rimmust  not  project  beyond 

the  glass.     The  ring  bears  a  triangle  of 

iron,  or,  better,  platinum  wire,  intended 

for  the  reception  of  crucibles,  iic.  ■ 

The  body  which  it  is  intended  to  dry 
is  kept  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  Arf 
air  in  the  glass,  until  it  shows  no  further 
diminution  of  weight.  Substances  upon 
which  the  oxygen  of  the  air  e: 
modifying  influence  are  driea  in  i 
lar  manner,  under  the  exhausted  r 
of  an  air-pump.  Substances  which,  though  losing  no  water  in  dry  air, 
yet  give  off  ammonia,  are  dried  over  quicklime,  mixed  with  some  chlo- 
ride of  ammoniam  in  powder,  and  consequently  in  an  anhydrous  am- 
moniacal  atmosphere. 


Fig,  18. 


d.  Substances  inhieh  at  100°  comj^etety  hie  their  moietwe,  vjUhcnU  gvf- 
fering  any  other  alterathn,  sncb  as  bitartrat«  of  potassa,  stlgar,  &0. 
Phese  are  dried  in  the  water-bath ;  in  the  case  of  slow-diying  eubsbmcea. 
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or  where  it  is  wialied  to  expedite  the  operation,  with  the  (dd  of  &  cur> 
rent  of  dry  «ir. 

Fig,  19  represents  the  water-bath  motit  i  ? 

flonimonly  wed.  It  ■>  made  of  sheet  cop- 
per. The  engraving  renders  a  detailed  de- 
scription unnecessary.  The  inner  cham- 
ber, c,  is  surrounded  on  five  sides  by  the 
outer  case  or  jacket,  d  e,  without  commu- 
nicating with  it.  The  object  of  the  aper- 
tures g  and  A  is  to  effect  change  of  air, 
which  purpose  thej  answer  sufficiently  well. 
When  it  la  intended  to  use  the  apjuratua, 
the  outer  case  is  filled  to  about  one-half  with  rain-water,  and  the 
aperture  a  is  closed  with  a  perforated  cork,  into  which  a  glass  tube 
ia  fitted ;  the  aperture  b  in  entirely  closed.  If  the  apparatus  is  ijit«nded 
to  be  heated  over  charcoal,  it  should  have  a  length  of  about  20  cm. 
tromdto^;  but  if  over  a  gas-,  spirits,  or  oil-lamp,  it  sliouldbe  ouly  about 

13  era.  long.     In  the  former  cu£e,  the  inner  chamber  is  17  cm.  ducp, 

14  cm.  broad,  aud  10  cm.  high  ;  in  the  latter  caHe,  it  is  10  cm.  deep,  0 
cm.  broad,  and  G  cm.  Iiigh.  The  temperature  in  the  inner  chamber 
never  quite  reaches  100*^;  to  bring  it  up  to  100°,  F.  llofHLEOER  h«H 
suggested  to  close  6  with  a  double-limbed  tube,  the  outer  longer  limb 
of  which  dips  into  a  cylinder  filled  with  water;  a  is  in  that  ciue  closed 
witJi  a  perforated  cork  bearing  a  sufficiently  tall  funnel  tube,  which  fits 
air-tight  in  the  oork.  The  lower  end  of  this  tube  i-eochea  down  to  one 
inch  from  the  bottom. 

In  large  analytic^  laboratories  water  is  usually  kept  boiling  all  day 
long,  for  the  production  of  distilled  water.  The  boilers  used  in  my  own 
labomtory  have  the  sliape  of  sontewhat  obloug  sijuaro  Ikixpm,  iibout 
120  cm.  long,  60  cm.  broad,  and  24  cm.  high;  the  front  of  the  boiler 
.  has  soldered  into  it,  one  above  the  other,  two  rows  of  drying  cham- 
bers, of  the  kind  shown  in  fig.  19.  Ttiis  gives  so  many  ovens  that 
almost  every  student  may  have  one  for  his  fijiecial  use.  Most  of 
these  ovens  are  from  11  to  12  cm.  deep  and  broad,  and  8  cm.  high; 
some  of  them,  however,  are  16  cm.  deep  and  broad,  to  e:iable  them  to 
receive  largtv^ized  dishes.  Tlie  sulwtanccs  to  lie  dried  are  usually  ])ut 
on  double  watch-glasses,  laid  one  within  the  other,  which  are  )>lactHi  in 
the  oven,  and  the  door  is  then  closed.  Tn  the  Hubse({uent  pnii'OHS  of  weigti- 
ing,  the  upjier  glass,  which  contains  the  substance,  is  covered  with  the 
lower  one.  The  glasHCs  must  be  quite  cold  before  they  are  pliict^d  on  the 
scale.  In  cases  where  we  have  to  deal  with  hygroscopic  snlistani^s,  the 
reabsorption  of  water  upon  coolihg  is  prevented  liy  tlie  »eh;ction  rif  close- 
fitting  glasses,  which  arc  held  tight  together  by  a  cla.sp  (fig.  l!0),  and 
allowed  to  cool  with  their  contents 
under  abell-glass  over  sulphuric  acid 
(see  fig.  16).  yhese  latter  instruc- 
tions apply  equally  to  the  process  of 
drying  conducted  in  other  ap|mratus. 

The  clasp  used  for  keeping  the 
watch-glasses  pressed  together — and 
which  in  all  cases  where  it  is  intended 
to  ascertain  the  loss  of  weight  which  a  substance  sufiera  on  desiccation,  is 
to  be  looked  upon  as  belonging  to  the  glasses,  and  must  accordingly  be 
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weighed  witli  them — is  constructed  of  two  BtripB  of  thin  brass  plate,  about 
10  cm.  long,  and  I  cm.  wide,  which  are  laid  the  one  over  the  other,  and 
soldered  together  at  the  ends,  to  the  extent  of  6  to  6  mm. 

The  following  apparatus  (fig,  21)  serves  for  drying  substances  in  & 
onrrent  o* 


Tig.  21. 

I  flask  filled  to  one-third  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
add;  caglaSBvessel  (couunonlycatledaLiEBiG'sdrying-tube), andtf  atin 
vessel,  provided  with  a  stop-cock  at  e,  and  arranged  in  other  respects  as 
the  cut  shows. 

A,  I,  represents  a  small  tin  vessel,  containing  water  and  covered  with 
a  lid ;  two  apertures  are  cut  into  the  border  of  the  latter,  to  receive 
the  ascending  limbs  of  e. 

The  tube  e  is  first  weighed  with  the  substance,  then  placed  in  the  water- 
ba^  h,  i,  which  is  placed  over  a  spirit-  or  gaa-lamp ;  the  asjfiiator 
d  is  then  filled  with  water,  and  e  connected  with  the  flask  a  by  the  per- 
forated cork  ff,  and  with  d  by  means  of  a  caoutchouc  tube /".  If  the 
stop-cock  e  be  now  opened  so  as  to  cause  tha  water  to  drop  m>m  d,  the 
air  will  pass  through  the  tube  b,  and  after  being  dehydrated  by  the  sul- 
phuric acid,  will  pass  over  the  heated  substance  in  c.  After  the  operation 
has  been  continued  for  some  time,  it  is  interrupted  for  the  purpose  of 
weighing  the  tube  e  and  its  contents,  and  then  resumed  again,  and  con* 
tinned  until  the  weight  of  c  (and  its  contents)  remains  stationary.  The 
current  of  cold  air,  exercising  its  constant  cooling  action  upon  the  sub- 
stance, the  latter  never  really  reaches  100°.  It  is,  therefore,  sometimes 
advisable  to  substitute  for  the  water  in  the  batb  a  saturated  solution  of 
common  salt. 

With  this  Hubstitution,  the  apparatus  represented  in  fig.  21  will  be 
found  to  efiect  its  purpose  the  most  expeditiously.  It  is  not  ad^ited, 
however,  for  drying  such  substances  as  have  a  tendency  to  fuse  or  agglu- 
tinate at  100°. 


e.  Subetance*  tohieh  persistently  retain  moistvre  at  100°,  or  become  eom- 
pUtdy  dry  only  after  a  very  long  time  /  but  which  are  decon^sed  by  a 
red  heat. 

The  desiccation  of  such  substances  is  eSected  in  the  air-bath  or  oil- 
bath,  the  temperature  being  raised  to  110-120°,  and  still  higher,  and, 
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a  cummt  of 


i,  vith  or  without  spplioation  of  a 
air,  carbonio  Kid,  or  hydrogen. 

Fin.  22  and  33  represent  two  air-baths  of  simple  conBtruction  ;  the  for- 
mer  (fig.  22)  adapted  fbr  tJie  desiccation  of  a  single  eubBtauoe,  the  latter 
Buited  for  the  rimoltaneous  drying  of  several  subetances. 

In  fig.  22,  ^  ia  a  box  of  strong  sheet  copper,  about 
ll«m.  hia^and  9oin,  in  diameter.  The  box  ia  doHed 
with  the  Tooae-fitting  oorer  S,  which  is  provided  with 
a  narrow  rim,  and  haa  two  ^Mitures,  C  and  JE /  C  is 
intended  to  receive  the  thermometer  J),  which  is  fitted 
into  it  by  a  perforated  cork,  £!  affords  an  exit  to  the 
■qneoua  vapors,  and  is,  according  to  drcumstances, 
«ither  left  open,  or  looaely  clooed.  In  the  interior  of 
the  box,  about  half-way  up,  are  fixed  three  pins,  sup- 
porting a  triangle  of  moderately  stout  wire,  upon 
which  the  cmcifale  with  the  subetance  ia  placed  un- 
covered. The  bulb  of  the  thermometer  approaches  the 
cnudble  sa  doaely  as  possible,  but  without  touching 
the  triangle.  The  heating  is  effected  by  means  of  a 
gas-  or  ^irit-Iamp.  When  the  apparatus  has  cooled 
sufficiently  to  allow  ita  being  laid  hold  of  without  iucon- 
venienoe,  the  lid  is  removed,  the  crucible,  which  ia  still 
warm,  taken  out,  covered,  and  allowed  to  cool  in  a  desiccator ; 
ed  when  cold. 

In  fig.  23,  a  ft  is  a  case  of  strong  sheet  copper,  with  riveted  or  lock- 
ed joints,  of  a  width  and  depth  of 
16  to  30  cm.,  and  oorreaponding 
hei^t.  The  aperture  e  is  intend- 
ed to  receive  a  perforated  cork, 
into  which  is  fixed  a  thermometer, 
d,  which  reaches  into  the  interior 
of  the  case ;  within  is  a  shelf,  on 
which  areplaced  the  watch-glasses 
with  the  substances  to  be  dried. 
The  case  ia  heated  by  means  of  a 
gas-,  spirit--,  or  oil-lamp.  When  the 
temperature  has  once  reached  the 
int«tded  point,  it  ia  easy  to  main- 
tain it  pretty  constant,  by  regu- 
lating the  flame.*  Inordertolimit 
as  much  ia  possible  the  cooling 
from  without,  it  ia  advisable  to  put 
over  the  whole  ^paiatus  a  paste- 
board hood  with  a  movable  front, 

[Thewr-bath,fig.23,byBslight  ' 
alteistion,  may  serve  for  desicca- 
ting in  a  stream  of  dry  air.  For  thia  purpose,  cut  a  circular  orifice,  35  mm. 
wide,  in  each  end  of  the  copper  chamber,  and  rivet  over  each  orifice  acoj>- 
pertubeor  ring  of  comwpon ding  diameter,  ami  2.'>mm.  long.  Fitaglasa 
tube  of  20  mm.  diameter,  by  means  of  perforated  corks,  into  these  o[>en- 


Fiff.  28. 
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ly- 
ings, so  that  it  shall  traverse  the  chamber  and  project  40-50  mm. 
beyond  the  corks  at  each  end.  The  copper  tubes  should  be  so  adjusted 
that  the  glass  tube  shall  stand  horizontally  in  the  chamber,  at  the  same 
height  as  the  thermometer  bulb  and  just  behind  it.  To  produce  the  cur- 
rent of  dry  air  one  of  the  projecting  ends  of  the  wide  tube  is  connected  by 
a  narrow  glass  tube  and  perforated  cork,  with  an  aspii-ator  as  in  fig.  21,  the 
other  with  a  large  chloride  of  calcium  tube ;  the  water  of  the  aspirator  is 
allowed  to  run  off  somewhat  rapidly  at  first,  more  slowly  afterwai*ds. 
The  end  of  the  tube  that  delivers  the  air  into  the  wide  tube  is  recurved, 
BO  that  the  substance  within  shall  not  be  carried  away  in  the  current. 


Fig.  24. 

The  substance  to  be  dried  is  weighed  out  in  a  tray  of  platinum  or 
porcelain,  fig.  24,  which  is  pushed  within  the  wide  glass  tube  by  help  of 
ft  wire.  When  the  substance  is  hygroscopic,  the  tray  is  placed  horizon- 
tally within  a  test-tube,  which  is  corked  while  the  weight  is  being  ascer- 
tained. The  substance  and  tray,  after  drying,  may  be  cooled  in  the  same 
test-tube ;  in  that  case,  just  before  putting  on  the-balance,  the  cork  should 
be  removed  momentanly  to  allow  the  tube  to  fill  with  air.] 

§30. 

The  copper  apparatus  represented  in  ^g,  19,  when  made  with  brazed 
joints,  can  be  employed  ^so  as  a  pai<affine-bath ;  when  used  for  that 
purpose,  the  outer  cas^  is  filled  to  two- thirds  with  paraffine.  To  note 
the  temperature,  a  thermometer  is  inserted,  by  means  of  a  perforated 
cork,  in  the  aperture  a  ;  with  the  bulb  reaching  nearly  to  the  bottom, 
or,  at  all  events,  entirely  immersed  in  the  paraffine.  ^ 

Many  organic  substances,  when  dried  at  a  somewhat  hi^  temperature, 
suffer  alteration  by  the  action  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen.  In  the  desic- 
cation of  such  substances,  oxygen  must  accordingly  be  excluded. 

[The  drying  of  such  bodies  is  conducted  as  just  described  in  the  modified 
air-bath,  but  in  a  stream  of  dried  and  purified  hydrogen  or  carbonic  acid 
[see  §29).     The  gas  is  evolved  from  a  self-regulating  generator  (see  fig.  47, 

108,  or  "  Qual.  Anal.,"  Am.  ed.  p.  49).  To  the  end  of  the  wide  tube  from 
which  the  gas  escapes  is  fitted  a  perforated  cork  and  long  narrow  tube.] 

§  31. 

y.  Substances  whicJt  suffer  no  alteration  at  a  red  heaty  such  as  sulphate 
of  barjrta,  pearlash,  &c.,  are  very  readily  freed  from  moisture.  They 
need  simply  be  heated  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  crucible  over  a  gas  or 
spirit-lamp  until  the  desired  end  is  attained.  The  crucible,  having  first 
been  allowed  to  cool  a  little,  is  put,  still  hot,  under  a  desiccator,  and 
finally  weighed  when  cold. 

III.  Genkbal  Procedube  in  Quantitative  Analyses. 

§  32. 

It  is  important,  in  the  first  place,  to  observe  that  we  embrace  in  the 
follpwing  general  analytical  method  only  the  separation  and  determina- 
tion of  the  metals  and  their  combinations  with  the  metalloids,  and  of 
the  inorganic  acids  and  salts.     With  respect  to  the  quantitative  analysis 
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of  other  oomponndfly  it  is  not  easy  to  lay  down  a  nniTersally  applicable 
method,  except  that  their  constituents  usually  require  to  be  converted 
first  into  acids  or  bases,  before  their  separation  and  estimation  can  be 
attempted ;  this  is  the  case,  for  instance,  with  sulphide  of  phosphorus^ 
chloride  of  sulphur,  chloride  of  iodine,  sulphide  of  nitrogen^  Ac. 

The  quantitieitive  analysis  of  a  substance  presupposes  an  accurate 
knowled|^  of  the  properties  of  the  same,  and  of  the  nature  of  its  several 
constituents.  These  data  will  enable  the  operator  at  once  to  decide 
whether  the  direct  estimation  of  each  individual  constituent  is  necessary ; 
whether  he  need  operate  only  on  one  portion  of  the  substance,  or 
whether  it  would  be  advantageous  to  determine  each  constituent  in 
different  portions.  Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  we  have  a  mixture  of 
chloride  of  sodium  and  anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda,  and  wish  to  ascertain 
the  proportion  in  which  these  two  substances  are  mixed.  Here  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  determine  each  constituent  directly,  since  the 
determination  either  of  the  quantity  of  the  chlorine,  or  of  the  sulphuric 
acid,  is  quite  sufficient  to  answer  the  purpose ;  still  the  estimation  of 
both  the  chlorine  and  the  sulphuric  acid  will  afford  us  an  infallible  con- 
trol for  the  correctness  of  our  analysis ;  since  the  united  weights  of  these 
two  substances,  added  to  the  sodium  and  soda  respectively  equivalent  to 
them,  must  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  substance  taken. 

These  estimations  may  be  made,  either  in  one  and  the  same  portion  of 
the  mixture,  by  first  precipitating  the  sulphuric  acid  with  nitrate  of 
baryta,  and  subsequently  the  hydrochloric  acid  from  the  filtrate  with 
Boludon  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  or  a  sejmrate  portion  of  the  mixture  may 
be  appropriated  to  each  of  these  two  oi^erations.  Unless  there  is  some 
objection  to  its  use  {e,g,^  deficiency  or  heterogeneousness  of  substance), 
the  latter  method  is  more  convenient  and  generally  yields  more  accu- 
rate results ;  since,  in  the  former  method,  the  \mavoidablo  washing  of 
the  first  precipitate  swells  the  amount  of  liquid  so  considerably  that  the 
analysis  is  thereby  delayed,  ami,  moreover,  loss  of  substance  less  easily 
guarded  against. 

Before  beginning  all  analyses,  at  least  those  of  a  more  complex  nature, 
the  student  should  write  out  an  exact  plan,  and  accumti^ly  note  on 
paper,  during  the  entire  process,  everything  that  he  does.  It  is  in  the 
highest  degree  unwise  to  rely  on  the  memory  in  a  complicated  analysis. 
When  students,  who  imagine  they  can  do  so,  come,  a  week  or  a  fort- 
night after  they  have  begim  their  analysis,  to  work  out  the  results, 
they  find  generally  too  late  that  they  have  forgotten  much,  which  now 
appears  to  them  of  importance  to  know,  llie  intelligent  pursuit  of 
chemical  analysis  consists  in  the  projecting  and  accurate  testing  of  the 
plan ;  acuteness  and  the  power  of  passing  in  review  all  the  influencing 
chemical  relations  must  here  support  each  other,  1  Fe  who  works  with- 
out a  thoroughly  thought-out  ])lan,  has  no  right  to  Kay  he  is  practising 
chemistry ;  for  a  mere  unthinking  stringing  together  of  a  sericjs  of  fil- 
trations,  evaporations,  ignitions,  and  weighings,  howsoever  well  these 
several  operations  may  be  performed,  is  not  chemiHtry. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  various  operations  constituting 
the  process  of  quantitative  analysis. 

§  33. 
1.  Weighing  the  Substance. 
The  amount  of  matter  required  for  the  quantitative  analysis  of  a 
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substance  depends  upon  the  nature  of  its  constituents ;  it  is,  therefore, 
impossible  to  lay  down  rules  for  guidance  on  this  point.  Half  a 
gramme  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  even  less,  is  sufficient  to  effect  the 
estimation  of  the  chlorine.  For  the  quantitative  analysis  of  a  mixture 
of  common  salt  and  anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda,  1  gramme  will  suffice ; 
whereas,  in  the  case  of  ashes  of  plants,  complex  minerals,  <S»;.,  3  or  4 
grammes,  and  even  more,  are  required.  1  to  3  grm.  can  therefore  be 
indicated  as  the  average  quantity  suitable  in  most  cases.  For  the  esti- 
mation of  constituents  present  in  very  minute  proportions  only,  as, 
for  instance,  alkalies  in  limestones,  phosphorus  or  sulphur  in  cast-iron, 
&c.,  much  greater  quantities  are  often  required — 10,  20,  or  60  grammes. 

The  greater  the  amount  of  substance  taken  the  more  accurate  will  be 
the  analysis ;  the  smaller  the  quantity,  the  sooner,  as  a  rule,  will  the 
analysis  be  finished.  We  would  advise  the  student  to  endeavor  to 
combine  accuracy  with  economy  of  time.  The  less  substance  he  takes 
to  operate  upon,  the  more  carefully  he  ought  to  weigh ;  the  larger  the 
amount  of  substance,  the  less  harm  can  result  from  slight  inaccuracies  in 
weighing.  Somewhat  large  quantities  of  substance  are  generally 
weighed  to  1  milligramme ;  minute  quantities,  to  -^^  of  a  milligramme. 

If  one  portion  of  a  substance  is  to  be  weighed  off,  we  first  weigh  two 
watch-glasses  which  fit  on  each  other,  or  else  an  empty  platinum  cruci- 
ble with  lid,  then  we  put  some  substance  in,  and  weigh  again ;  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  weighings  gives  the  weight  of  the  substance  taken. 

If  several  quantities  of  a  substance  are  to  be  operated  upon,  the  best 
way  is  to  weigh  off  the  several  portions  successively ;  which  may  be 
accomplished  most  readily  by  weighing  in  a  glass  tube,  or  other  appro- 
priate vessel,  the  whole  amount  of  substance,  and  then  shaking  out  of  the 
tube  the  quantities  required  one  after  another  into  appropriate  vessels, 
weighing  the  tube  after  each  time. 

The  work  may  often  also  be  materially  lightened,  by  weighing  off  a 
larger  portion  of  the  substance,  dissolving  this  to  ^,  ^  or^  litre,  and  tak- 
ing out  for  the  several  estimations  aliquot  parts,  with  the  50  or  100  c.  c. 
pipette.  The  first  and  most  essential  condition  of  this  proceeding,  of 
course,  is  that  the  pipettes  must  accurately  correspond  with  the  measur- 
ing fiasks  (§§  18  and  20). 

§  34. 

2.  Estimation  op  the  Wateb. 

If  the  substance  to  be  examined — after  having  been  freed  from  mois* 
ture  by  a  suitable  drying  process  (§§  26 — 32) — contains  water,  it  is 
usual  to  begin  by  determining  the  amount  of  this  water.  This  operation 
is  generally  simple;  in  some  instances,  however,  it  has  its  difficulties. 
This  depends  upon  various  circumstances,  viz.,  whether  the  compounds 
intended  for  analysis  yield  their  water  readily  or  not ;  whether  they  can 
bear  a  red  heat  without  suffering  decomposition ;  or  whether,  on  the 
contrary,  they  give  off  other  volatile  substances,  besides  water,  even  at 
a  lower  temperature. 

The  correct  knoxcledge  of  tfie  constitution  of  a  compound  depends 
frequently  upon  the  accurate  estimation  of  the  water  contained  in  it ;  in 
many  cases — for  instance,  in  the  analysis  of  the  salts  of  known  acids — 
the  estimation  of  the  water  contained  in  the  analyzed  compound  suffices 
to  enable  us  to  deduce  the  formula.     The  estimation  of  the  water  con- 
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tained  in  a  substance  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  most  important,  as  well  as 
most  frequently  occurring  operations  of  quantitative  analysis.  The  pro- 
portion of  water  contained  in  a  substance  may  be  determined  in  two 
ways,  viz.,  a^  from  the  diminution  of  weight  consequent  upon  the  expul- 
sion of  the  water ;  6,  by  weighing  the  amount  of  water  expelled. 

§  35. 

a.  Estimation  of  the  Water  from  the  Loss  of  Weight. 

This  method,  on  account  of  its  simplicity,  is  most  frequently  employed. 
The  modus  operandi  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  substance  imder 
examination. 

a.   The  Substcmce  hears  ignition  vnthout  losing  other  Constituents  besides 

Wdtety  and  unihout  absorbing  Oxygen, 

The  substance  is  weighed  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  crucible,  and 
placed  over  the  gas  or  spirit  lamp ;  the  heat  should  be  very  gentle  at 
first,  and  gradually  increased.  When  the  crucible  has  been  maintained 
some  time  at  a  red  heat,  it  is  allowed  to  cool  a  little,  put  still  warm 
tmder  the  desiccator,  and  finally  weighed  when  cold.  The  iguition  is 
then  repeated,  and  the  weight  again  ascertained.  If  no  further  diminu- 
tion of  weight  has  taken  place,  the  process  is  at  an  end,  the  desired  ob- 
ject being  fully  attained.  But  if  the  weight  is  less  than  after  the  first 
heating,  the  operation  must  be  repeated  until  the  weight  remains  constant. 

In  the  case  of  silicates,  the  heat  must  be  raised  to  a  very  high  degree, 
since  many  of  them  (e,g,  talc,  steatite,  nephrite)  only  begin  at  a  red  heat 
to  give  off  water,  and  require  a  yellow  heat  for  the  complete  expulsion 
of  that  constituent.  (Th.  Scheerer.*)  Such  bodies  are  therefore 
ignited  over  a  blast  lamp. 

In  the  case  of  substances  that  have  a  tendency  to  puff  off,  or  to  spirt, 
a  small  fiask  or  retort  may  sometimes  be'advaiitageously  substituted  for 
the  crucible.  Care  must  be  taken  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  aqueous 
vapor  from  the  vessel,  by  suction  through  a  glass  tube. 

Decrepitating  salts  (chloride  of  sodium,  for  instance)  are  put — finely 
pulverized,  if  possible — in  a  small  covered  j)latinum  crucible,  which  is 
then  placed  in  a  large  one,  also  covered ;  the  whole  is  weighed,  then 
heated,  gently  at  first  for  some  time,  then  more  strongly  ;  finally,  after 
cooling,  weighed  again.  ' 

jS.   The  substance  loses  on  ignition  other  Constituents  besides  Water 
(Borcbcic  Add,  Sulphuric  Acid,  Fluoride  of  /Silicon,  cfcc). 

Here  the  analyst  has  to  consider,  in  the  first  place,  whether  the  water 
may  not  be  expelled  at  a  lower  degree  of  heat,  which  does  not  involve 
the  loss  of  other  constituents.  If  this  may  be  done,  the  substance  is 
heated  either  in  the  water-bath,  or  where  a  higher  temperature  is  re- 
quired, in  the  air-bath  or  oil-bath,  the  temperature  being  regulated  by 
Uie  thermometer.  The  expulsion  of  the  water  may  be  promoted  by 
the  co-operation  of  a  current  of  air  (compare  §§  29  and  30) ;  or  by  the 
addition  of  pure  dry  sand  to  the  substance,  to  keep  it  porous,  f     The 

♦  Jahresber.  von  Liebig  u.  Kopp,  1851,  610. 
f  Aim.  d.  Chem.  u.  Phorm.,  53^  233. 
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process  must  be  continued  under  these  circumstances  also,  until  the  weight 
remains  constant. 

In  cases  where,  for  sopie  reason  or  other,  such  gentle  heating  is  insuf- 
ficient, the  analyst  has  to  consider  whether  the  desired  end  may  not  be 
attained  at  a  red  heat,  by  adding  some  substance  that  will  retain  the 
volatile  constituent  whose  loss  is  apprehended.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
crystallized  sulphate  of  alumina  loses  at  a  red  heat,  besides  water,  also 
sulphuric  acid ;  now,  the  loss  of  the  latter  constituent  may  be  guarded 
against  by  adding  to  the  sulphate  an  excess  (about  six  times  the  quan- 
tity) of  finely  pulverized,  recently  ignited,  pure  oxide  of  lead.  But  the 
addition  of  this  substance  will  not  prevent  the  escape  of  fluoride  of 
silicon  from  silicates  when  exposed  to  a  red  heat  (List  *). 

Thus  again,  the  amount  of  water  in  commercial  iodine  may  be  deter- 
mined by  triturating  the  iodine  together  with  eight  times  the  quantity 
of  mercury,  and  drying  the  mixture  at  100°  (BoLLEYf ). 

y.   The  Substance  contains  several  differently  combined  qtiontities  of 
Water  which  require  different  Degrees  of  Temperatwre  for  JExpulHon. 

Substances  of  this  nature  are  heated  first  in  the  water-bath,  until  their 
weight  remains  constant ;  they  are  then  exposed  in  the  oil-  or  au>bath 
to  150,  200,  or  250°,  <kc.,  and  finally,  when  practicable,  ignited  over  a 
gas-  or  spirit-lamp.  [In  such  experiments,  it  is  best  to  proceed  as  de- 
scribed, §  29,  p.  39,  viz.,  to  heat  in  a  current  of  dried  air,  hydrogen,  or  car- 
bonic acid.] 

In  this  manner  differently  combined  quantities  of  water  may  be  dis- 
tinguished, and  their  respective  amounts  correctly  estimated.  Thus,  for 
instance,  crystallized  sidphate  of  copper  contains  28*87  per  cent,  of  water, 
which  escapes  at  a  temperature  below  140°,  and  7*22  per  oent^  which 
escapes  only  at  a  temperature  between  220  and  260°. 

S,  When  the  substance  has  a  tendency/  to  absorb  oxygen  (from  the  pre- 
sence of  protoxide  of  iron,  for  instance)  the  trater  is  better  determined 
in  the  direct  way,  than  by  the  loss.     (§  36.) 


§36. 

b.  Estimation  op  Wateb  by  Direct  Weighing. 

This  method  is  resorted  to  by  way  of  control,  or  in  the  case  of  substances 
which,  upon  ignition,  lose,  besides  water,  other  constituents,  which  cannot 
be  retained  even  by  the  addition  of  some  other  substance  {e,g,,  carbonic 
acid,  oxygen),  or  in  the  case  of  substances  containing  bodies  inclined  to 
oxidation  {e,g,,  protoxide  of  iron).  The  principle  of  the  method  is  to  expel 
the  water  by  the  application  of  a  red  heat,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  condensa- 
tion of  the  aqueous  vapor,  and  the  collection  of  the  condensed  water  in 
an  appropriate  apparatus,  partly  physically,  partly  by  the  agency  of  some 
hygroscopic  substance.  The  increase  in  the  weight  of  this  apparatus 
represents  the  quantity  of  the  water  expelled. 

The  operation  may  be  conducted  in  various  ways ;  the  foyowing  is  one 
of  the  most  appropriate  : — 

**  Ann.  d.  Cham.  u.  Pharm.,  81,  189.         f  Dingler's  Polyt  Jonm.,  126,  80. 
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£,  fig,  2S,  r^raaenta  a  pwometer  filled  with  ur ;  6  &  flask  half-filled 
with  oonoenttated  sulphuric  acid ;  e  and  a  o  are  chloride  of  calotum  tubM  ; 
d  ia  a  bnlb-tnbe. 


like  nibstaiice  intended  for  examination  is  weighed  in  the  perfectly  drj 
tube  d,*  which  is  then  connected  with  e  and  the  weighed  chloride  of  col- 
cinm  tube  a  o,  hy  means  of  sound  and  well-dried  peiforated  corks. 

The  operation  is  commenced  hj  opening  the  atop-cock  e  a  little,  to 
allow  tile  air,  which  loses  all  its  moisture  ini  ande,  to  pass  slowly  through 
d;  the  tube  cf  is  then  heated  to  beyond  the  boiling-point  of  water,  by  hold- 
ing a  lamp  towards^,  taking  care  not  to  hum  the  cork ;  and  finally,  the 
bulb  which  contains  the  sulwtance  is  exposed  to  a  low  red  heat,  the  tem- 
perature at  f  being  maintained  all  the  while  at  the  point  indicated. 
When  the  expulsion  of  the  water  has  been  accomplished,  a  slow  current  of 
air  is  still  kept  u[t  till  the  bulb-tube  is  cold  ;  the  apparatus  is  then  di»- 
Gonnected,  and  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube  a  o,  weighed.  The  increase 
in  tiie  weight  of  thin  tube  represents  the  quantity  of  water  originally 
present  in  the  substance  examined. 

The  empty  bulb  a,  in  which  the  greater  portion  of  the  wal#r  collects, 
has  not  only  for  its  object  to  prevent  the  liquefaction  of  the  chloride  of 
calcium,  but  enables  the  analyst  also  to  test  the  condensed  water  as  to  ita 
reaction  and  purity. 

The  apparatus  may,  of  course,  be  modified  in  various  ways  ;  thus,  the 
chloride  of  calcium  tubes  may  be  TJ-shaped  ;  a  U-tube,  filled  with  pieces 
of  pamice-stone  saturated  with  sulphuric  acid,  may  be  siihatituted  for  the 
fla^  with  sulphuric  acid  ;  and  the  gasometer  may  be  replaced  hy  an  aspi- 
rator (fig.  21)  joined  to  o. 

The  expulsion  of  the  aqueous  vapor  from  the  tube  containing  the  sub- 
stance under  examination,  into  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  may  be 
eflTected  also  hy  other  m^«nB  than  a  current  of  air  supplied  by  a  gaitometer 
or  aspirator ;  viz.,  the  substance  under  examination  may  be  heated  to 
redness  in  a  perfectly  dry  tube,  together  with  carbonate  of  lead,  since  the 
carbonic  acid  of  the  latter,  escaping  at  a  red  heat,  serves  here  the  same 
purpose  as  a  stream  of  air.     This  method  is  principally  applied  in  cases 

*  [It  fs  uraallf  better  te  weig-b  olT  the  mbitauoe  Into  a  tray  or  boat  of  poroelaln 
or  platinnni,  and  place  this  withm  a  (traJght  tube  of  hard  flaos  and  ignita  bj  nieana 
of  a  tube  fnmaoe.] 
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where  it  is  desirable  to  retain  an  acid  which  otherwise  would  volatilize 
together  with  the  water ;  thus,  it  is  applied,  for  instance,  for  the  direct 
estimation  of  the  water  contained  in  the  bisulphate  of  potassa,  &c. 


Fig.  36. 

Fig.  26  represents  the  disposition  of  the  apparatus. 

a  5  is  a  common  combustion  furnace ;  c  J^  &  tube  filled  as  follows : — 
from  ctod  with  carbonate  of  lead,*  from  d  to  e  the  substance  intimately 
mixed  with  carbonate  of  lead,  and  from  e  to  ^  pure  carbonate  of  lead.  The 
chloride  of  calciimi  tube  g,  being  accurately  weighed,  is  connected  with 
the  tube  cf^j  by  means  of  a  well-dried  perforated  corfc,^*. 

The  operation  is  commenced  by  surrounding  the  tube  with  red-hot 
charcoal,  advancing  from  J^  toward  c;  the  fore  part  of  the  tube  which 
protrudes  from  the  furnace  should  be  maintained  at  a  degree  of  heat  which 
barely  permits  the  operator  to  lay  hold  of  it  with  his  fingers.  All  further 
particulars  of  this  operation  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  organic  ele- 
mentary analysis.  The  mixing  is  performed  best  in  the  tube  with  a  wire. 
The  tube  of  may  be  short  and  moderately  narrow. 

The  volatilization  of  an  acid  cannot  in  all  cases  be  prevented  by  oxide  of 
lead ;  thus,  for  instance,  we  could  not  determine  the  water  in  crystallized 
boracic  acid  by  the  above  process.  This  could  readily  be  done,  however, 
by  igniting  the  acid  mixed  with  excess  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda  in  a  glass 
tube  drawn  out  behind  in  'the  form  of  a  beak,  receiving  the  water  in  a 
chloride  of  calcium  tube,  and  transferring  the  final  residue  of  aqueous 
vapor  into  the  Ca  Cl-tube  by  suction,  after  the  point  of  the  beak  has  been 
broken  ofil     (See  Organie  Analysis.) 

The  foregoing  methods  for  the  direct  estimation  of  water  do  not,  how- 
ever, yet  embrace  all  cases  in  which  those  described  in  §  35  are  inap- 
plicable ;  since  they  can  be  employed  only  if  the  substances  escaping 
along  with  the  water  are  such  as  will  not  wholly  or  partly  condense  in 
the  chloride  of  calcium  tube  (or  in  a  hydrate  of  potassa  tube,  or  one 
filled  with  pumice-stone  saturated  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  mi^t  be 
used  instead).  Thus  they  are  perfectly  well  adapted  for  determining 
the  water  in  the  basic  carbonate  of  zinc,  but  they  cannot  be  applied  to 
determine  the  water  in  sulphate  of  soda  and  ammonia.  With  sub- 
stances like  the  latter,  we  must  either  have  recourse  to  the  processes  of 
organic  elementary  analysis,  or  we  must  rest  satisfied  with  the  indirect 
estimation  of  the  water. 

§  37. 

3.   SOLtmOK  OF   SUBSTANGBS. 

Before  pursuing  the  analytical  process  further,  it  is  in  most  cases  ne- 
cessary to  obtain  a  solution  of  the  substance.  This  operation  is  simple 
where  the  body  may  be  dissolved  by  direct  treatment  with  water,  or 
acids,  or  alkalies,  &c. ;  but  it  is  more  complicated  in  cases  where  the 
body  requires  fluxing  as  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  solution. 

*  The  carbonate  of  lead  must  have  been  previously  ignited  to  incipient  deoom- 
position,  and  cooled  in  a  closed  tube. 
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When  we  haye  mixed  sabstances  to  operate  upon,  the  component  parts 
of  which  behave  differently  with  solvents,  it  is  not  by  any  means  neces- 
sary to  dissolve  the  whole  substance  at  first ;  on  the  contrary,  the  sepa- 
ration may,  in  such  cases,  be  often  effected,  in  the  most  simple  and  ex- 
peditions manner,  by  the  solvents  themselves.  Thus,  for  instance,  a 
mixture  of  nitrate  of  potassa,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  sulphate  of  baryta, 
may  be  readily  and  accurately  analyzed  by  dissolving  out,  in  the  first 
place,  the  nitntte  of  potassa  with  water,  aud  subsequently  the  carbonate 
of  lime  by  hydrochloric  acid,  leaving  the  insoluble  sulphate  of  baryta. 

§38. 
a.  DiBKCT  Solution. 

The  direct  solution  of  substances  is  effected,  according  to  circum- 
stances, in  beakers,  fiasks,  or  dishes,  and  may,  if  necessary,  be  promoted 
by  the  application  of  heat ;  for  which  purpose  the  water-bath  will  be 
found  most  convenient.  In  cases  where  an  open  fire,  or  the  sand-bath, 
or  an  iron-plate  is  resorted  to,  the  analyst  must  take  care  to  guard  against 
actual  ebullition  of  the  fluid,  since  this  would  render  a  loss  of  substance 
from  spirting  almost  unavoidable,  especially  in  cases*  where  the  process 
is  conducted  in  a  dish.  Fluids  containing  a  sediment,  either  insoluble, 
or,  at  least,  not  yet  dissolved,  will,  when  heated  over  the  lamp,  often 
bump  and  spirt  even  at  temperatures  far  short  of  the  boiling-point. 

In  cases  where  the  solution  of  a  substance  is  attended  with  evolution 
of  gas,  the  process  is  conducted  in  a  flask,  placed  in  a  sloping  position, 
so  &at  the  spirting  drops  maybe  thrown  against  the  walls  of  the  vessel, 
and  thus  secured  from  being  carried  off  with  the  stream  of  the  evolved 
gas ;  or  it  may  be  conducted  in  a  beaker,  covered  with  a  large-sized 
watch-glass,  which,  after  the  solution  is  effected,  and  the  gas  expelled  by 
heating  on  the  water-bath,  must  be  thoroughly  rinsed  with  the  washing- 
bottle. 

In  cases  where  the  solution  has  to  be  effected  by  means  of  concentrated 
volatile  acids  (hydrochloric  acid,  nitric  acid,  aqua  regia),  the  operation 
should  never  be  conducted  in  a  dish,  but  always  in  a  flask  covered  with 
a  watch-glass,  or  placed  in  a  slanting  position,  and  the  application  of  too 
high  a  temperature  must  be  avoided.  The  o|)eration  should  always  be 
conducted  also  under  a  hood,  with  proper  draught,  to  carry  off  the  es- 
caping acid  vapors.  In  my  own  laboratory,  I  use  for  the  latter  [)urpose 
the  following  simple  contrivance  :  a  leaden  pipe,  permanently  fixed  in  a 
convenient  position,  leads  from  the  working  table  through  the  wall  or 
the  window-frame  into  the  open  air.  The  end  in  the  laboratory  is  con- 
nected with  one  of  the  mouths  of  a  two-necked  bottle  which  contains  a 
little  water.  The  other  mouth  of  the  bottle  is  closed  with  a  perforated 
cork,  bearing  a  firmly-fixed  glass  tube  bent  at  a  right  angle ;  the  portion 
of  the  tube  which  enters  the  bottle  must  not  dip  into  the  water.  The 
solution-flask  being  now  closed  with  a  i)crforated  cork,  or  an  india-rub- 
ber cap,  bearing  a  glass  tube,  connected  by  means  of  india-rubber  with 
the  bent  tube  in  the  doubled-neckcd  bottle,  the  vapors  evolved  are  car- 
ried out  of  the  laboratory  without  the  least  inconvenience  to  the  operator ; 
moreover,  no  receding  of  fluid  upon  cooling  need  be  apprehended.  In- 
stead of  conveying  the  vapors  away  through  a  tube  leading  into  the 
open  air,  a  conical  glass-tube  l^led  with  pieces  of  broken  g^MS,  moist 
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ened  with  water  or  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  may  be  fixed  on  the 
second  mouth  of  the  double-necked  bottle.  I,  however,  prefer  the  other 
method.  In  some  cases,  it  is  advisable  also  to  conduct  the  escaping  va- 
pors into  a  little  water,  and,  when  solution  has  been  effected,  make  the 
water  recede  by  withdrawing  the  lamp,  since  this  will,  at  the  same  time, 
serve  to  dilute  the  solution ;  care  must  be  taken,  however,  to  guard 
against  a  premature  receding  of  the  water  in  consequence  of  an  acci- 
dental cooling  of  the  solution  flask. 

It  is  often  necessary,  in  conducting  a  process  of  solution,  to  guard 
against  the  action  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen ;  in  such  cases,  a  slow 
stream  of  carbonic  acid  is  transmitted  through  the  solution-flask ;  in 
some  cases  it  is  sufficient  to  expel  the  air,  by  simply  first  putting  a  little 
bicarbonate  of  soda  into  the  flask,  containing  an  excess  of  add,  before 
introducing  the  substance. 

§  39, 
h.  Solution,  preceded  by  Fluxing. 

Substances  insoluble  in  water,'  acids,  or  aqueous  alkalies,  usually 
require  decomposition  by  fluxing,  to  prepare  them  for  analysis.  Sub- 
stances of  this  kind  are  often  met  with  in  the  mineral  kingdom ;  most 
silicates,  the  sulphates  of  the  alkaline  earths,  chrome  ironstone,  ^., 
belong  to  this  class. 

The  object  and  general  features  of  the  process  of  fluxing  have  already 
been  treated  of  in  the  qualitative  part  of  the  present  work.  The  special 
methods  of  conducting  this  important  operation  will  be  described  here- 
after under  ^^  The  analysis  of  ^icates,''  and  in  the  proper  places ;  as  a 
satisfEkctory  description  of  the  process,  with  its  various  modifications, 
cannot  well  be  given  without  entering  more  minutely  into  the  particular 
circumstances  of  the  several  special  cases. 

Decomposition  by  fluxing  often  requires  a  higher  temperature  than  is 
attainable  with  a  spirit-lamp  with  double  draught,  or  with  a  common 
gas-lamp.  In  such  cases,  the  glass-blower's  lamp,  fed  with  gas,  is  used 
with  advantage. 

§  40. 
4.  Conversion  op  the  dissolved  Substance  into  a  weighable  Foric 

The  conversion  of  a  substance  in  a  state  of  solution  into  a  form  adapted 
for  weighing  may  be  eflected  either  by  evaporation  or  by  precipUation. 
The  former  of  these  operations  is  applicable  only  in  cases  where  the  sub- 
stance, the  weight  of  which  we  are  desirous  to  ascertain,  either  exists 
already  in  the  solution  in  the  form  suitable  for  the  determination  of  its 
weight,  or  may  be  converted  into  such  form  by  evaporation  in  conjimction 
with  soiQ|e  reagent.  The  solution  must,  moreover,  contain  the  substance 
unmixed,  or,  at  least,  mixed  only  with  such  bodies  as  are  expelled  by 
evaporation  or  at  a  red-heat.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  amount  of  sulphate 
of  soda  present  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  that  substance  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  simple  evaporation ;  whilst  the  carbonate  of  potassa  contained 
in  a  solution  would  better  be  converted  into  chloride  of  potassium,  by 
evaporating  with  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium. 

Precipitation  may  always  be  resorted  to,  whenever  the  substance  in 
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aohition  admita  of  being  oonverted  into  a  combination  which  is  insoluble 
in  the  menstranm  present^  provided  that  the  precipitate  is  fit  for  deter- 
mination, which  can  never  be  the  case  unless  it  can  be  washed  and  is  of 
ooDstant  composition. 

§41. 

a.   EVAPOBATION. 

In  processes  of  evaporation  for  pharmaceutical  or  technico-chemical 
purposes  the  principal  obiect  to  be  considered  is  saving  of  time  and  fuel ; 
but  in  evaporating  processes  in  quantitative  analytical  researches  this  is 
merely  a  subordinate  point,  and  the  analyst  has  to  direct  his  principal 
care  and  attention  to  the  means  of  guarding  against  loss  or  contamina- 
tion of  the  substance  operated  upon. 

The  simplest  case  of  evaporation  is  when  we  have  to  concentrats  a 
clear  fluidy  wUhout  carrying  the  process  to  dryness.  To  effect  this  object, 
the  fluid  is  poured  into  a  basin,  which  should  not  be  filled  to  more  than 
two-thirds.  Heat  is  then  applied  by  placing  the  basin  either  on  a  water- 
bath,  sand-bath,  common  stove,  or  heated  iron  plate,  or  over  the  flame 
of  a  gas-  or  spirit-lamp,  care  being  taken  always  to  guard  against  actual 
ebullition,  as  this  invariably  and  unavoidably  leads  to  loss  from  small 
drops  of  fluid  spirting-  out.  Evaporation  over  a  gas  or  spirit-lamp,  when 
conducted  with  proper  care,  is  an  expeditious  and  cleanly  process.  Bun- 
sen's  gas-lamp  may  be  used  most  advantageously  in  operations  of  this 
kind ;  a  little  wire-gauze  cap',  loosely  fitted  upon  the  tube  of  the  lamp,  is 
a  material  improvement.  By  means  of  this  simple  arrangement  it  is 
easy  to  produce  even  the  smallest  flame,  without  the  least  apprehension 
of  ignition  of  the  gas  within  the  tube. 

If  the  evaporation  is  to  be  effected  on  the 
water-bath,  and  the  operator  happens  to  possess 
a  Beindorf,  or  other  similarly-constructed  steam 
apparatus,  the  evaporatingKlish  may  be  ])laced 
simply  into  an  opening  corresponding  in  size. 
Otherwise  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  water-bath, 
illustrated  by  fig.  27.  Fig.  27. 

It  is  made  of  strong  sheet  copper,  and  when 
used  is  half  filled  with  water,  which  is  kept  boiling  over  a  gas-,  spirit-,  or 
oil-lamp.  The  breadth  from  a  to  6  should  be  from  12  to  18  cm.  Vari- 
ous flat  rings  of  the  same  outside  diameter  as  the  top  of  the  bath,  and 
adapted  to  receive  dishes  and  crucibles  of  different  sizes,  are  essential 
adjuncts  to  the  bath.  These  rings  when  required  are  simply  laid  on  the 
bath. 

It  will  occasionally  happen  that  the  water  in  the  bath  completely 
evaporates ;  in  such  cases,  residues  are  heated  to  a  higher  degree  than  is 
desirable,  concentrated  solutions  spirt,  kc.  To  avoid  these  inconve- 
niences, a  water-bath  with  constant  level  is  employed.  Such  a  bath  is 
shown  in  fig.    ,  p.     ,  where  the  reader  will  find  its  description. 

If  the  operator  can  conduct  his  processes  of  evaporation  in  a  room  set 
apart  for  the  purpose,  where  he  may  easily  guard  against  any  occurrence 
tending  to  suspend  dust  in  the  air,  he  will  find  it  no  very  difficult  task  to 
keep  the  evaporating  fluid  clean ;  in  this  case  it  is  best  to  leave  the  dishes 
uncovered.     But  in  a  large  laboratory,  frequented  by  many  people,  or  in 
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a  room  exposed  to  draughts  of  air,  or  in  which  coal  fires  are  burning^  the 
greatest  caution  is  required  to  protect  the  evaporating  fluid  from  contami- 
nation by  dust  or  ashes. 

For  tlus  purpose  the  evaporating  dish  is  either  covered  with  a  sheet  of 
filtering-paper  turned  down  over  the  edges,  or  a  glass  rod  twisted  into  a 

triangular  shape  (fig.  28)  is  laid  upon  it,  and  a 
sheet  of  filtering-paper  spread  over  it,  which  is 
kept  in  position   by  a  glass  rod  laid  across,  the 
latter  again  being  kept  from  roUing  down  by  the  ' 
slightly  turned  up  ends,  a  and  6,  of  the  triangle, 
p.     03  The  best  way,  however,  is  the   following: — 

Take  two  small  thin  wooden  hoops  (fig.  29),  one 
of  which  fits  loosely  in  the  other ;  spread  a  sheet  of  blotting-paper  over 
the  smaller  one,  and  push  the  other  over  it.     This  forms  a  cover  admirably 

adapted  to  the  purpose ;  and  wiiilst  in  no  way 
interfering  with  the  operation,  it  completely  pro- 
tects the  evaporating  fluid  from  dust,  and  may 

be  readily  taken  off;  the  paper  cannot  dip  into  the  , 

Pjo  29.  fixiidi ;    the   cover    lasts    a  long  time,  and  may, 

moreover,  at  any  time  be  easily  renewed. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  common  filtering-paper 
contains  always  certain  substances  soluble  in  acids,  such  as  lime,  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron,  <!cc.,  which,  were  covers  of  the  kind  just  described  used  over 
evaporating  dishes  containing  a  fluid  evolving  acid  vapors,  would  in&llibly 
dissolve  in  these  vapors,  and  the  solution  dnpping  down  into  the  evapo- 
rating fluid,  would  speedily  contaminate  it.  Care  must  be  taken,  there- 
fore, in  such  cases,  to  use  only  such  filtering-paper  as  has  been  freed  by 
washing  from  substances  soluble  in  acids. 

Evaporation  for  the  purpose  of  concentration  may  be  effected  also 
in  flasks ;  these  are  only  half  filled,  and  placed  in  a  slanting  position. 
The  process  may  be  conducted  on  the  sand-bath,  or  over  a  gaj»-  or  spirit- 
lamp,  or  even,  and  with  equal  propriety,  over  a  charcoal  fire.  In  cases 
where  the  operation  is  conducted  over  a  lamp  or  a  charcoal  fire,  it  is  the 
safest  way  to  place  the  flasks  on  wire  gauze.  Gentle  ebullition  of  the 
fluid  can  do  no  harm  here,  since  the  slanting  position  of  the  flask  guards 
effectively  against  risk  of  loss  from  the  spirting  of  the  liquid.  Still  better 
than  in  flasks,  the  object  may  be  attained  by  evaporating  in  tubulated 
retorts  with  open  tubulure  and  neck  directed  obliquely  upwards.  The 
latter  acts  as  a  chimney,  and  the  constant  change  of  air  thus  effected  is 
extremely  favorable  to  evaporation. 

The  evaporation  o^  fluids  containing  a  precipitate  is  best  conducted  on 
the  water- bath ;  since  on  the  sand-bath,  or  over  the  lamp,  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  guard  against  loss  from  bumping.  This  bumping  is  occa- 
sioned by  slight  explosions  of  steam,  arising  from  the  sediment  impeding 
the  uniform  diffusion  of  the  heat.  Still  there  remains  another,  though 
less  safe  way,  viz.,  to  conduct  the  evaporation  in  a  crucible  placed  in  a 
slanting  position,  as  illustrated  in  fig.  30.  In  this  process,  the  flame  is 
made  to  play  upon  the  crucible  above  the  level  of  the  fluid. 

Where  a  fluid  has  to  he  evaporated  to  dryness^  as  is  so  often  the  case,  the 
operation  should  always,  if  possible,  be  terminated  on  the  water-bath.  In 
cases  where  the  nature  of  the  dissolved  substance  precludes  the  applica- 
tion of  the  water-bath,  the  object  in  view  may  often  be  most  r^dily 
attained  by  heating  the  contents  of  the  dish  from  the  top,  which  is 
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effiMsiedbyplaoiiigtliediBh  in  a  proper  position  in  a  drying  closet,  whose 
upper  pk^  is  heated  hy  a  flame  (that  of  the  water-  or  sima-bath)  passing 
over  itb  If  the  substanoe  is  in  a  covered  platinum  dish  or  cmcible,  place  the 
gis-lamp  in  sadi  a  position  that  the  flame  may  act  on  the  cover  from  above. 
In  cases  where  the  heat  has  to  be  applied 
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Fig.  80. 


from  the  bottom,  a  method  must  be  chosen 
which  admits  of  an  equal  diffusion  and  ready 
regulation  of  the  heat. 
.  An  air-bath  is  well  adapted  for  this  purpose, 
ue^  a  dish  of  iron  plate,  in  which  the  porcelain 
or  platinum  dish  is  to  be  placed  on  a  wire  tri- 
an^e,  so  that  the  two  vessels  may  be  at  all 
points  i  to  ^  indi  distant  from  each  other. 
The  copper  apparatus,  fig.  27,  may  also  serve 
as  an  air-bath,  although  I  must  not  omit  to 
mention  that  this  mode  of  i4>plication  will  in 
the  end  seriously  injure  it.  Ktho  operation  has 
to  be  conducted  over  a  lamp,  the  dish  should  be 
placed  high  above  the  flame;  best  on  wire 
gauze,  since  this  will  greatly  contribute  to  an 
equal  diffusion  of  the  heat.  The  use  of  the 
sand-bath  is  objectionable  here,  because  with 
that  apparatus  we  cannot  reduce  the  heat  so  speedily  as  may  be  desira- 
ble. An  iron  plate  heated  by  gas  may  perhaps  be  used  with  advantage. 
But  no  matter  which  method  be  employed,  t4w  rule  applies  equally  to 
all  of  them ;  that  the  operator  must  watch  the  process,  irom  the  moment 
that  the  residue  begins  to  thicken,  in  order  to  prevent  spirting,  by  redu- 
cing the  heat,  and  breaking  the  pellicles  which  form  on  the  surface,  with 
a  g^ass  rod,  or  a  platinum  wire  or  spatula. 

Saline  solutuma  thcU  luwe  a  tendency,  upon  their  evaponUiony  to  creep 
up  the  sides  of  the  vessely  and  may  thus  finally  pass  over  the  brim  of  the 
latter,  thereby  involving  the  risk  of  a  loss  of  substance,  should  be  heated 
from  the  top,  in  the  way  just  indicated ;  since  by  that  means  tho  sides 
of  the  vessel  will  get  heated  Bufficieutly  to  cause  the  instantaneous  evap- 
oration of  the  ascending  liquid,  preventing  thus  its  overflowing  the 
brim.  The  inconvenience  just  alluded  to  may,  however,  be  obviated 
also,  in  most  cases,  by  covering  the  brim,  and  the  uppermost  part  of  the 
inner  side  of  the  vessel,  with  a  very  thin  coat  of  tallow,  thus  diminish- 
ing the  adhesion  between  the  fluid  and  the  vessel. 

Jn  tlte  case  of  liquids  evolving  gas-bubbles  upon  evaporating,  particu- 
lar caution  is  required  to  guard  against  loss  from  spirting.  The  safest 
way  is  to  heat  such  liquids  in  an  obliquely-placed  flask,  or  in  a  beaker 
covered  with  a  large  watch-glass ;  the  latter  is  removed  as  soon  as  the 
evolution  of  gas-bubbles  has  ceased,  and  the  fluid  that  may  have  spirted 
up  against  it  is  carefully  rinsed  into  the  glass,  by  means  of  a  washing- 
bottle.  If  the  evaporation  has  to  be  conducted  in  a  dish,  a  rather 
capacious  one  should  be  selected,  and  a  very  moderate  degree  of  heat  ap- 
plied at  first,  and  until  the  evolution  of  gas  has  nearly  ceased. 

If  a  fluid  has  to  be  evaporated  vnth  exclusion  of  air,  the  best  way  is 
to  place  the  dish  under  the  bell  of  an  air-pump,  over  a  vessel  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  to  exhaust ;  or  a  tubulated  retort  may  be  used,  through 
whose  tubulure  hydrogen  or  carbonic  acid  is  passed  by  the  aid  of  a  tube 
not  quite  reaching  to  the  surface  of  the  fluid. 
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27ie  material  of  the  evaporating  vesade  may  exercise  a  much  greater 
influence  on  the  results  of  an  analysis  than  is  generally  believed.  Many 
rather  startling  phenomena  that  are  observed  in  analytical  processes  may 
arise  simply  from  a  contamination  of  the  evaporated  liquid  by  the  mate- 
rial of  the  vessel ;  great  errors  may  also  spring  from  the  same  source. 

The  importance  of  this  point  has  induced  me  to  subject  it  to  a  search- 
ing investigation  (see  Appendix,  Analytical  Experiments,  1 — 4),  of 
which  I  wiU  here  briefly  intimate  the  results. 

Distilled  water  kept  boiling  for  some  length  of  time  in  glass  (flasks  of^ 
Bohemian  glass)  dissolves  very  appreciable  traces  of  that  material.  This 
is  owing  to  the  formation  of  soluble  silicates ;  the  particles  dissolved 
consist  chiefly  of  potassa,  or  soda  and  lime,  in  combination  with  silicic 
acid.  A  much  larger  proportion  of  the  glass  is  dissolved  by  water  contain- 
ing caustic  or  carbonated  alkali ;  boiling  solution  of  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium also  strongly  attacks  glass  vessels.  Boiling  dilute  acids,  with  the 
exception,  of  course,  of  hydrofluoric  and  hydrofluosilicic  adds,  exercise  a 
less  powerful  solvent  action  on  glass  than  pure  water.  Porcelain  (Berlin 
dishes)  is  much  less  aflected  by  water  than  glass ;  alkaline  liquids  also  ex- 
ercise a  less  powerful  solvent  action  on  porcelain  than  on  glass ;  the 
quantity  dissolved  is,  however,  still  notable.  Solution  of  chloride  of  am- 
monium acts  on  porcelain  as  strongly  as  on  glass;  dilute  acids,  though 
exercising  no  very  powerful  solvent  action  on  porcelain,  yet  attack  that 
material  more  strongly  than  glass.  It  results  from  these  data,  that  in 
analyses  pretending  to  a  high  degree  of  accuracy,  platinum  or  platinum- 
iridiimi  or  silver  dishes  should  sJways  be  preferred.  The  former  may 
be  used  in  all  cases  where  no  free  cUorine,  bromine,  or  iodine  is  present 
in  the  fluid,  or  can  be  formed  during  evaporation.  Fluids  containing 
caustic  alkalies  may  safely  be  evaporated  in  platinum,  but  not  to  the 
point  of  fusion  of  the  residue.  Silver  vessels  should  never  be  used  to  evap- 
orate add  fluids  nor  liquids  containing  alkaline  sulphides ;  but  they  are 
admirably  suited  for  solutions  of  caustic  and  carbonated  alkalies,  as  well 
as  of  most  neutral  salts. 

§42. 

We  come  now  to  weighing  the  residues  remaining  upon  the  evapo- 
ration of  fluids.  We  allude  here  simply  to  such  as  are  soluble  in 
water ;  those  which  are  separated  by  filtration  will  be  treated  of  afterwards. 
Kesidues  are  generally  weighed  in  the  same  vessel  in  which  the  evaporation 
has  been  completed,  for  which  purpose  platinum  dishes,  frt>m  4  to  8  cm.  in 

diameter,  provided  with  light  covers,  or  large  plati- 
num crucibles,  are  best  adapted,  since  they  are 
lighter  than  porcelain  vessels  of  the  same  capacity. 
However,  in  most  cases,  the  amount  of  liquid 
to  be  evaporated  is  too  large  for  so  small  a  vessel, 
and  its  evaporation  in  portions  would  occupy  too 
much  time.  The  best  way,  in  cases  of  this  kind, 
is  to  concentrate  the  liquid  first  in  a  larger  vessel, 
and  to  terminate  the  operation  afterwards  in  the 
smaller  weighing  vessel. 
Fig.  81.  In  transferiing  the  fluid  from  the  larger  to  the 

smaller  vessel,  die  lip  of  the  former  is  slightly 
teased,  and  the  liquid  made  to  run  down  a  glass  rod.    (See  fig.  31.) 
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YbttJlj^be  kise  reaael  is  cuefUlly  rinsed  witli  a  washing-bottle,  until  a 
drop  of  the  last  nnsing  leaves  no  longer  a  residue  upon  evaporation  on  a 
ptatiniim  knife.  When  the  fluid  has  thus  been  transferred  to  the  weigh- 
ing-vesBel,  the  evaporation  is  completed  on  the  water-bath  and  the  resi- 
duary sabstanoe  finally  ignited,  provided,  of  course,  it  will  admit  of  this 
process.  For  this  purpose  the  dish  is  covered  with  a  lid  of  thin  plati- 
num (or  a  thin  glass  plate),  and  then  placed  high  over  the  flame  of  a 
lamp,  and  heated  very  gently  until  all  the  water  which  may  still  adhere 
to  the  substance  is  expelled ;  the  dish  is  now  exposed  to  a  stronger,  and 
^finally  to  a  red-heat.  (Where  a  glass  plate  is  ui»ed,.thi8  must,  of  course, 
be  removed  before  igniting.)  In  this  esse  it  is  also  well  to  make  the 
flame  play  obliquely  on  the  cover  from  above,  so  as  to  run  as  little  risk 
as  posable  of  loss  by  spiiting.  After  cooling  in  a  desiccator,  the  covered 
diflh  is  weired  with  its  contents.  When  operating  iipon  substances 
which  decrepitate,  such  as  chloride  of  sodium,  for  instance,  it  is  advisa- 
ble to  expose  them — after  their  removal  from  the  water-bath,  and  pre- 
viously to  the  application  of  a  naked  flame — to  a  temperature  somewhat 
above  100^,  either  in  the  air-bath,  or  on  a  sand-bath,  or  on  a  common 
stove. 

If  the  residue  does  not  admit  of  ignition,  as  is  the  case,  for  instance, 
with  organic  substances,  ammoniacal  salts,  dec.,  it  is  dried  at  a  tempera- 
ture suited  to  its  nature.  In  many  cases,  the  temperature  of  the  water- 
bath  is  sufficiently  high  for  this  purpose,  for  the  drying  of  chloride  of  am- 
monium, for  instance ;  in  others,  the  air  or  oil-bath  must  be  resorted  to. 
(S^  §§  2d  <^<i  30.)  Under  any  circumstances,  the  desiccation  must  be 
continued  until  the  substance  ceases  to  sufier  the  slightest  diminution 
in  weight,  after  renewed  exposure  to  heat  for  half  an  hour.  The  dish 
should  invariably  be  covered  during  the  process  of  weighing. 

If,  as  will  frequently  happen,  we  have  to  deal  with  a  fluid  containing 
a  small  quantity  of  a  salt  of  potassa  or  soda,  the  weight  of  which  we 
want  to  ascertain,  in  presence  of  a  comparatively  large  amoimt  of  a  salt 
of  ammonia,  which  has  been  mixed  with  it  in  the  course  of  the  analytical 
process,  I  prefer  the  following  method :  The  saline  mass  is  thoroughly 
dried,  in  a  large  dish,  on  the  water-bath,  or,  towards  the  end  of  the  pro- 
cess, at  a  temperature  somewhat  exceeding  100^.  The  dry  mass  is  then, 
with  the  aid  of  a  platinum  spatula,  transfen*ed  to  a  small  glass  dLsh, 
which  is  put  aside  for  a  time  iu  a  desiccator.  The  last  traces  of  the 
salt  left  adhering  to  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  large  dish  are  rinsed  off 
with  a  little  water  into  the  small  dish,  or  the  large  crucible,  in  which  it 
is  intended  to  weigh  the  salt ;  the  water  is  then  evaporated,  and  the  dry 
contents  of  the  glass  dish  are  added  to  the  residue :  the  ammonia  salts 
are  now  expelled  by  ignition,  and  the  residuary  fixed  salts  finally  weighed. 
Should  some  traces  of  the  saline  mass  adhere  to  the  smaller  glass  dish, 
they  ought  to  be  removed  and  transferred  to  the  weighing  vessel,  with 
the  aid  of  a  little  pounded  chloride  of  ammonium,  or  some  other  salt 
of  ammonia,  as  the  moistening  again  with  water  would  involve  an  almost 
certain  loss  of  substance. 

§  43. 

b.  Precipitation. 

Precipitation  is  resorted  to  in  quantitative  analysis  far  more  frequently 
than  evaporation,  since  it  serves  not  merely  to  convert  substances  into 


forms  adapted  for  freighing,  but  also,  and  more  especially,  to  separate 
them  firom  one  another.  The  principal  intention  in  precipitation,  for  the 
purpose  of  quantitative  estimations,  is  to  convert  the  substanee  in  solu- 
tion into  a  form  in  which  it  is  insoluble  in  the  menstruum  present. 
The  result  will,  therefore,  cccVtris  paribtis,  be  the  more  accurate,  the 
more  the  precipitated  body  deserves  the  epithet  insoluble,  and  in  cases 
where  precipitates  are  of  the  same  degree  of  solubility,  that  one  will 
suffer  the  least  loss  which  comes  in  contact  with  the  smallest  amount  of 
solvent. 

Hence  it  follows,  first,  that  in  all  cases  where  other  circumstances  do 
not  interfere,  it  is  preferable  to  precipitate  substances  in  their  most  inso- 
luble form ;  thus,  lor  instance,  baryta  had  better  be  precipitated  as  sul- 
phate than  as  carbonate ;  secondly,  that  when  we  have  to  deal  with  pre- 
cipitates that  are  not  quite  insoluble  in  the  menstruum  present,  we  must 
endeavor  to  remove  that  menstruum,  as  far  as  practicable,  by  evapora- 
tion ;  thus  a  dilute  solution  of  strontia  should  be  concentoited,  before 
proceeding  to  precipitate  the  strontia  with  sulphuric  acid ;  and,  thirdly, 
that  when  we  have  to  deal  with  precipitates  slightly  soluble  in  the  liquid 
present,  but  insoluble  in  another  menstruum,  into  which  the  former  may 
be  converted  by  the  addition  of  some  substance  or  other,  we  ought  to 
endeavor  to  bring  about  this  modification  of  the  menstruum.  Thus,  for 
instance,  alcohol  may  be  added  to  water,  to  induce  complete  precipita- 
tion of  chloride  of  platinum  and  ammonium,  chloride  of  lead,  sulphate 
of  lime,  &c, ;  thus  again,  the  basic  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia 
may  be  rendered  insoluble  in  an  aqueous  menstruum  by  adding  ammonia 
to  the  latter,  &c. 

Precipitation  is  generally  effected  in  beakers.  In  cases,  however, 
where  we  have  to  precipitate  from  fluids  in  a  state  of  ebullition,  or 
where  the  precipitate  requii'es  to  be  kept  boiling  for  some  time  with 
the  fluid,  flasks  or  dishes  are  substituted  for  beakers,  with  due  regard 
always  to  the  material  of  which  they  are  made  (see  Evaporation,  §  41, 
at  the  end). 

The  separation  of  precipitates  from  the  fluid  in  which  they  are  sus- 
pended, is  effected  either  by  decantation  or  filtration,  or  by  both  these 
processes  jointly.  But,  before  proceeding  to  the  separation  of  the  pre- 
cipitate by  any  of  these  methods,  the  operator  must  know  whether  the 
precipitant  has  been  added  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  whether  the  pre- 
cipitate is  completely  formed.  To  determine  the  latter  point,  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  properties  of  the  various  precipitates  must  be  attained, 
which  we  shall  endeavor  to  supply  in  the  third  section.  To  decide  the 
former  question,  it  is  usually  sufficient  to  add  to  the  fluid  (after  the  pre- 
cipitate has  settled)  cautiously  a  fresh  portion  of  the  precipitant,  and  to 
note  if  a  further  turbidity  ensues.  This  test,  however,  is  not  infallible, 
when  the  precipitate  has  not  the  property  of  forming  immediately ;  as, 
for  instance,  is  the  case  with  phospho-molybdate  of  ammonia.  When  this 
is  apprehended,  pour  out  (or  transfer  with  a  pipette)  a  small  quantity 
of  the  clear  supernatant  fliiid  into  another  vessel,  add  some  of  the  pre- 
cipitant, warm,  if  necessary ;  and  after  some  time  look  and  see  whether 
a  fresh  precipitate  has  formed.  As  a  general  rule,  the  precipitated  liquid 
should  be  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  for  several  hours,  before  proceeding  to 
the  separation  of  the  precipitate.  This  rule  applies  more  particularly 
to  crystalline,  pulverulent,  and  gelatinous  precipitates,  whilst  curdy  and 

lulent  precipitates,  more  particularly  when  the  precipitation  was 
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efibetod  at  a  boQiiig  temperatiirei  may  often  be  filtered  off  immediatelj. 
Howerer,  we  must  obeerre  here,  that  all  general  rules,  in  this  reepecti 
aie  of  limited  application. 


§  44. 
a.  Sepabatiok  of  Precipitates  by  Decaktation. 

When  a  precipitate  subsides  so  completely  and  speedily  in  a  fluid  that 
the  latter  may  be  decanted  off  perfectly  clear,  or  drawn  off  with  a 
ayi^on,  or  removed  by  means  of  a  pipette,  and  that  the  washing  of  the 
precipitate  does  not  require  a  very  loi^^  time,  decantation  is  often  resorted 
to  for  its  separation  and  washing ;  this  is  the  case,  for  instance,  with 
diloride  of  mlver,  metallic  mercury,  &c. 

Decantation  wiU  always  be  Ibund  a  veiy  expeditious  and  accurate 
method  of  separation,  if  the  process  be  conducted  with  due  care ;  it  is 
necessary,  however,  in  most  cases,  to  promote  the  speedy  and  complete 
subsidence  of  the  precipitate ;  and  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule, 
that  heating  the  precipitate  with  the  fluid  will  produce  the  desired  effect. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  instances  in  which  the  simple  application  of  heat 
will  not  suflice ;  in  some  cases,  as  with  chloride  of  silver,  for  instance, 
agitation  must  be  resorted  to ;  in  other  cases,  some  reagent  or  other  is 
to  be  added — ^hydrochloric  acid,  for  instance,  in  the  precipitation  of  mer- 
cury, kc  We  shall  have  occasion,  subsequently,  in  the  fourth  section, 
to  discuss  this  point  more  fully,  when  we  shall  also  mention  the  vessels 
best  adapted  for  the  application  of  this  process  to  the  various  precipitates. 

After  having  washed  the  precipitate  repeatedly  with  fresh  quantities 
of  the  proper  fluid,  until  there  is  no  trace  of  a  dusolved  substance  to  be 
detected  in  the  last  rinsings,  it  is  placed  in  a  crucible  or  dish,  if  not 
already  in  a  vessel  of  that  description ;  the  fluid  still  adhering  tp  it  is 
poured  off  as  fieur  as  practicable,  and  the  precipitate  is  then,  according  to 
its  nature,  either  simpTy  dried,  or  heated  to  redness. 

A  fjEU*  larger  amount  of  water  being  required  for  washing  precipitates 
by  decantation  than  on  Alters,  the  former  process  can  be  cx)>ectcd  to 
yield  ctccunUe  results  only  where  the  precipitates  are  abmlutdy  in- 
soltUde,  For  the  same  reason,  decantation  is  not  ordinarily  resorted  to 
in  eases  where  we  have  to  determine  other  constituents  in  the  decanted 
fluid. 

The  decanted  fluid  must  be  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  from  twelve  to 
twenty-four  hours,  to  make  quite  sure  that  it  contains  no  pai*ticles  of 
the  precipitate ;  if,  after  the  lapse  of  this  time,  no  precipitate  is  visible, 
the  fluid  may  be  thrown  away ;  but  if  a  precipitate  has  subsided,  this 
had  better  be  estimated  by  itself,  and  the  weight  added  to  the  main 
amount;  the  precipitate  may,  in  such  cases,  be  separated  from  the 
supernatant  fluid  by  decantation,  or  by  filtration. 

§45. 
j5.  Separation  op  Precipitates  by  Filtration. 

This  operation  is  resorted  to  whenever  decantation  is  impracticable, 
and,  consequently,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases ;  provided  always  the 
precipitate  is  of  a  nature  to  admit  of  its  being  completely  freed,  by  mere 
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washing  on  the  filter,  from  all  foreign  substances.  Where  this  ia  not 
the  case,  more  particularly,  therefore,  with  gelatinous  precipitates,  hy- 
drate of  alumina  for  instance,  a  combination  of  decantation  and  filtrar 
tion  is  resorted  to  (§  48). 


aa.  Filtering  Apparatus. 

.  Filtration,  as  a  process  of  quantitative  analysis,  is  almost  exclusively 
eflected  by  means  of  paper. 

Plain  circular  filters  are  most  generally  employed ;  plaited  filters  are 
only  occasionally  used.  Much  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  paper. 
Good  filtering-paper  must  possess  the  three  following  properties: — 1. 
It  must  completely  retain  the  finest  precipitates ;  2.  It  must  filter  rap- 
idly ;  and  3.  It  must  be  as  free  as  possible  from  any  admixture  of  inor- 
ganic bodies,  but  more  especially  from  such  as  are  soluble  in  acid  or 
alkaline  fluids. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  however,  to  procure  paper  fully  an- 
swering these  conditions.  The  Swedish  JUtering  papcTy  with  the  water- 
mark J.  H.  MuiOLTELL,  is  considered  the  best,  and,  consequently,  fetches 
the  highest  price ;  but  ^ven  this  answers  only  the  first  two  conditions, 
being  by  no  means  sufficiently  pure  for  very  accurate  analyses,  since  it 
leaves  upon  incineration  about  0*3  per  cent,  of  ash,*  and  yields  to  acids 
perceptible  traces  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  sesquioxide  of  iron.  For  exact 
experiments  it  is,  consequently,  necessary  first  to  extract  the  paper  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  then  to  wash  the  acid  completely  out  with 
water,  and  finally  to  dry  the  paper.  In  the  case  of  very  fine  filtering- 
paper,  the  best  way  to  perform  this  operation  is  to  place  the  ready-cut  fil- 
ters, several  together,  in  a  funnel,  exactly  the  same  way  as  if  intended  for 
immediate  filtration ;  they  are  then  moistened  with  a  mixture  of  one  part 
of  ordinary  pure  hydrochloric  acid  with  two  parts  of  water,  which  is  al- 
lowed to  act  on  them  for  about  ten  minutes;  after  this  all  traces 
of  the  acid  are  carefrdly  removed  by  washing  the  filters  in  the 
funnel  repeatedly  with  warm  water.  The  funnel  being  then  covered 
with  a  piece  of  paper,  turned  over  the  edges,  is  put  in  a  warm  place  un- 
til the  filters  are  dry.  Compare  the  instruction  given  in  the  "  Qual. 
Anal.,"  Am.  Ed.,  p.  8,  on  the  preparation  of  washed  filters.  Filter  pi^per 
containing  lead,  and  which  is  consequently  blackened  by  sulph)iretted 
hydrogen,  should  be  rejected. 

Beady-cut  filters  of  various  sizes  should  always  be  kept  on  hand. 
Filters  are  either  cut  by  circular  patterns  of  pasteboard  or  tin,  or,  still 

better,  by  Mohe's  filter-patterns, 
fig.  32.  This  little  apparatus  is 
made  of  tin-plate,  and  consists  of 
two  parts,  i?  is  a  quadrant  fit- 
ting in  Ay  whose  straight  edges 
are  turned  up,  and  which  is  slight- 
ly smaller  than  J5.  The  sheets  of 
filter-paper  are  first  cut  up  into 
squares,  which  are  folded  in  quar- 


Fig.  82. 


*  Plantamour  found  the  ash  of  Swedish  filtering  paper  to  consist  of  63 '23  sili- 
cic add,  12*83  lime,  6*21  magnesia,  2  94  alumina,  and  13*92  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
in  100  parts. 
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ten,  and  pUoed  in  A ;  then  S  is  placed  on  the  top,  and  die  free  edM 
of  t^  papor  itf  but  off  with  aoisBorB.  Filters  out  in  this  waj  are  perfeoUy 
caronlKr,  and  of  equal  aize. 

Severs!  {Mir*  of  these  patterns  of  TBiions  sizes  (3,  4,  5,  6,  6'5,  and  8 
cm.  ladios)  should  be  procured.  In  taking  a  filter  for  a  given  opera- 
tion, jou  should  always  dioose  one  which,  after  the  Suid  has  run 
tiinni^i,  will  not  be  more  than  half  filled  with  the  precipitate. 

Aa  to  the  funnels,  they  should  be  inclined  at  the  angle  of  60°,  and 
not  bulge  at  the  sides.    Qlasa  is  the  mott  soitftble  material  for  them. 
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The  filter  should  never  protrude  beyond  the  funnel.  It  should  come 
Dp  to  one  or  two  lines  from  the  edge  of  the  latter. 

The  filter  is  firmly  prestted  into  die  fuimel,  to  make  the  paper  fit  closely 
to  the  aide  of  the  latter ;  it  is  then  molBtened  with  water  ^  any  extra  water 
is  not  poured  out,  but  allowed  to  drop  through. 

Hie  stands  shown  in  figs.  33  and  34  complete  the  apparatus  for  filter: 
ing. 

[The  stand  in  fig,  34  serves  at  once  aa  support  for  the  funnel  and 
cover  for  the  receiving  vessel.  The  funnel  is  sustained  by  a  ring  of  wood 
of  such  height  that  only  the  neck  of  the  funnel  comes  below  the  shelf. 
Hie  shelf  is  10  cm.,  and  the  ring  15  cm.  thick.  The  opening  of  the  ring 
above  is  30  cm.] 

The  stands  are  made  of  hard  wood.  The  arm  holding  the  funnel  or 
iimneb  must  slide  easily  up  and  down,  and  be  fixable  by  the  screw. 
The  holea  for  the  funnels  must  be  cut  coni(»JIy,  to  keep  the  fuimols  steadily 
in  their  place. 

These  stands  are  veij  convenient,  and  may  be  readily  moved  about 
without  interfering  with  the  operation. 
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§46. 
hb.  Rules  to  be  obsebved  in  the  Pbocess  of  Filtbatiok. 

In  the  case  of  curdy,  flocculent,  gelatinous,  or  crystalline  precipitates 
there  is  no  danger  of  the  fluid  passing  tui'bid  through  the  filter.  But 
vdth  fine  pulverulent  precipitates  it  is  generally  necessary y  and  alwajrs 
advisabley  to  let  the  precipitate  subside,  and  then  filter  the  supernatant 
liquid,  before  proceeding  to  place  the  precipitate  upon  the  filter.  We 
generally  proceed  in  this  way  also  with  other  kinds  of  precipitates,  espe- 
cally  with  those  that  require  to  stand  long  before  they  completely  separate. 
Precipitates  which  have  been  thrown  down  hot,  are  most  properly  filtered 
off  before  cooling  (provided  always  there  be  no  objections  to  this  course), 
since  hot  fluids  run  through  the  filter  more  speedily  than  cold  ones.  Some 
precipitates  have  a  tendency  to  be  carried  through  the  filter  along  with  the 
fluid ;  this  may  be  prevented  in  some  instances  by  modifjring  ike  latter. 
Thus  sulphate  of  baryta,  when  filtered  from  an  aqueous  solution,  passes 
rather  easily  through  the  filter — ^the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  or 
chloride  of  ammonium  prevents  this  in  a  great  measure. 

If  the  operator  finds,  during  a  filtration,  that  the  filter  Would  be  much 
more  than  half  filled  by  the  precipitate,  he  would  better  use  an  additional 
filter,  and  thus  distribute  the  precipitate  over  the  two ;  for,  if  the  first 
were  too  full,  the  precipitate  could  not  be  properly  wash^. 

The  fluid  ought  never  to  be  poured  directly  upon  the  filter,  but  always 
down  a  glass  rod,  and  the  lip  or  rim  of  the  vessel  from  which  the  fluid  is 
poured  should  always  be  slightly  greased  with  tallow.*  The  stream 
ought  invariably  to  be  directed  towards  the  sides  of  the  filter,  never  to 
the  centre,  since  this  might  occasion  loss  by  splashing.  In  cases  where 
the  fluid  has  to  be  Altered  ofl*,  with  the  least  possible  disturbance  of  the 
precipitate,  the  glass  rod  must  not  be  placed,  during  the  intervals,  in  the 
vessel  containing  the  precipitate ;  but  it  may  conveniently  be  put  into 
a  clean  glass,  wUch  is  finally  rinsed  with  the  wash- water. 

The  filtrate  is  received  either  in  flasks,  beakers,  or  dishes,  according  to 
the  various  purposes  for  which  it  may  be  intended.  Strict  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  drops  of  fluid  filtering  through  glide  down  the  side  of  the 
receiving  vessel ;  they  shoidd  never  be  allowed  to  fall  into  the  centre  of 
the  filtrate,  since  this  again  might  occasion  loss  by  splashing.  The  best 
method  is  that  shown  in  fig.  34,  viz.,  to  rest  the  point  of  the  funnel  against 
the  upper  part  of  the  inside  of  the  receiving  vessel. 

If  the  process  of  filtration  is  conducted  in  a  place  perfectly  free  from 
dust,  there  is  no  necessity  to  cover  the  funnel,  nor  the  vessel  receiving  the 
filtrate ;  however,  as  this  is  but  rarely  the  case,  it  is  generally  indispensable 
to  cover  both.  This  is  best  eflected  with  round  plates  of  sheet-glass. 
The  plate  used  for  covering  the  recei\ing  vessel  should  have  a  small 
U-shaped  piece  cut  out  of  its  edge,  large  enough  for  the  funnel-tube  to 
go  through.  The  eflect  desired  may  be  produced  by  cautiously  chipping 
out  the  glass  bit  by  bit  with  the  aid  of  a  key.  Plates  perforated  in  the 
centre  are  worthless  as  regards  the  object  in  view. 

After  the  fluid  and  precipitate  have  been  transferred  to  the  filter,  and 
the  vessel  which  originally  contained  them  has  been  rinsed  repeatedly  with 

^  The  tallow  may  be  kept  under  the  edge  of  the  work-table  at  a  convenient 
b,  where  it  will  adhere  by  a  little  pressure.  The  best  way  of  applying  the 
7  to  the  lip  of  a  vessel  is  with  the  greased  finger. 
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wvtoryit  happansgnMBrally  that  nnall  puiioleB  of  the  precipitate  remain 
adlwring  to  the  vooiol,  which  oaiinot  be  remoTed  with  the  glaiu  rod.  From 
beaken  or  dishes  these  particles  may  be  readily  remoTed  by  means  of  a 
ftatheor  prepared  for  the  purpose  by  tearing  off  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
plnmnles,  leaving  only  a  small  piece  at  the  end  which  shonld  be  cut  per- 
fectly strsight.  From  flasks,  minute  portions  of  heavy  precipitates  which 
are  not  adherent,  are  readily  removed  by  blowing  a  jet  of  water  into  the 
flask,  held  inverted  over  the  funnel ;  this  is  effected  by  means  of  the 
waslung-bottle  shown  in  fig.  36.  If  the  minute  adhering  particles  of  a 
precipitate  cannot  be  removed  by  mechanical  means,  solution  in  an 
appropriate  menstruum  must  be  resorted  to,  followed  by  re-precipitation. 
Bodies  for  which  we  postoss  no  solvent,  such  as  sulphate  of  baryta,  for 
instance^  must  not  be  precipitated  in  flasks. 

§  47. 
cc.  Washing  op  Pbecipitates. 

After  having  transferred  the  precipitate  completely  to  the  filter,  we 
have  next  to  perform  the  operation  of  washing ;  this  is  effected  by  means 
of  one  of  the  well-known  washing-bottles,  of  which  I  prefer  the  one 
represented  in  fig.  35  in  every  respect.  The  doubly  perforated  stoppers 
are  of  vulcanized  rubber. 


Fig.  85. 


Fig.  86. 


Fig.  87. 


Care  must  always  be  taken  to  properly  regulate  the  jet,  as  too  impetu- 
ous a  stream  of  water  might  occasion  loss  of  substance. 

In  cases  where  a  precipitate  has  to  be  washed  with  great  caution,  the 
apparatus  illustrated  in  fig.  37  will  be  found  to  answer  very  welL 

The  construction  of  this  ap|)aratu8  requires  no  explanation.  When 
the  flask  is  inverted,  it  supplies  a  fine  continuous  jet  of  water. 

Precipitates  reqxiiring  washing  with  water,  are  washed  most  expe- 
ditiously with  hot  water,  provided  always  there  be  no  special  reason 
against  its  use.  The  washing-bottle  shown  in  fig.  35  is  particularly  well 
wdsLptod  for  this  purpose.  The  cork  which  is  fastened  to  the  neck  of  the 
flask  with  wire  serves  to  facilitate  holding  it. 

It  is  a  rule  in  washing  precipitates  not  to  add  fresh  wssh-water  to  the 
filter  till  the  old  has  quite  run  through.  In  applying  the  jet  of  water  you 
have  to  take  care  on  the  one  hand  that  the  upper  edge  of  the  filter  is 
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properly  washed,  and  on  the  other  hand  that  no  canals  are  formed  in  the 
precipitate,  through  which  the  fluid  runs  of^  without  coming  in  contact 
with  the  whole  of  the  precipitate.  If  such  canab  have  formed  and  cannot 
be  broken  up  by  the  jet,  the  precipitate  must  be  stirred  cautiously  with  a 
small  platinum  knife  or  glass  rod. 

The  washing  may  be  considered  completed  when  all  soluble  matter  that 
is  to  be  remoTed  has  been  got  rid  of.  The  beginner  who  devotes  proper 
attention  to  the  completion  of  this  operation  shuns  one  of  the  rocks  which 
he  is  most  likely  to  encounter.  Whether  the  precipitate  has  been  com- 
pletely washed  may  generally  be  ascertained  by  slowly  evaporating  a  drop 
of  the  last  washings  upon  a  platinum  knife,  and  observing  if  a  residue  is 
left.  But  in  cases  where  the  precipitate  is  dot  altogether  insoluble  in 
water  (sulphate  of  strontia,  for  instimce),  recourse  must  be  had  to  more 
special  tests,  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  point  out  in  the  course  of 
the  work.  The  student  should  never  discontmue  the  washing  of  a  pre- 
cipitate because  he  simply  imagines  it  is  finished — ^he  must  be  certain. 

§  48. 
y.  Separation  of  Precipitates  by  Deoantation  and  Filtration 

COMBINED. 

In  the  case  of  precipitates  which,  from  their  gelatinous  nature,  or  from 
the  firm  adhesion  of  certain  coprecipitated  salts,  oppose  insuperable,  or,  at 
all  events,  considerable  obstacles  to  perfect  washiiig  on  the  filter,  the  fol- 
lowing method  is  resorted  to :  Let  the  precipitate  subside  as  far  as  prao* 
ticable,  pour  the  nearly  clear  supernatant  liquid  on  the  filter,  stir  the  pre- 
cipitate up  with  the  washing  fluid  (in  certain  cases,  where  such  aoouise 
is  indicated,  heat  to  boiling),  let  it  subside  again,  and  repeat  this  opera* 
tion  until  the  precipitate  is  almost  thoroughly  washed.  Transfer  it  now 
to  the  filter,  and  complete  the  operation  with  the  washing-bottle  (see 
§  47).  This  method  is  highly  to  be  reconmiended ;  there  are  many  pre- 
cipitates that  can  be  thoroughly  washed  only  by  its  application. 

In  cases  where  it  is  not  intended  to  weigh  the  precipitate  washed  by 
decantation,  but  to  dissolve  it  again,  the  operation  of  washing  is  entirely 
completed  by  decantation,  and  the  precipitate  not  even  transferred  to  the 
filter.  The  re-solution  of  the  bulk  of  the  precipitate  being  effected  in  the 
vessel  containing  it,  the  filter  is  placed  over  the  latter,  and  the  solvent 
passed  through  it.  Although  the  termination  of  the  operation  of  washing 
may  be  usually  ascertained  by  testing  a  sample  of  the  washings  for  one  of 
the  substances  originally  present  in  the  solution  which  has  to  be  xemoved 
(for  hydrochloric  acid,  for  instance,  with  nitrate  of  silver),  still  there  ar9 
cases  in  which  this  mode  of  proceeding  is  inapplicable.  In  such  cases,  and 
indeed  in  processes  of  washing  by  decantation  generally,  Bunsen^s  method 
will  be  found  convenient — ^viz.,  to  continue  ti^e  process  of  washing  until 
the  fluid  which  had  remained  in  the  beaker,  a^r  the  first  decantation, 
has  undergone  a  ten  thousand-fold  dilution.  To  effect  this,  measure 
with  a  slip  of  paper  the  height  from  the  bottom  of  this  beaker  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  fluid  remaining  in  it,  together  with  the  precipitate,  after  the 
first  decantation ;  then  fill  the  beaker  with  water,  if  possible,  boiling,  and 
measure  the  entire  height  of  the  fluid ;  divide  ^e  length  of  the  second 
column  by  that  of  the  first.  Go  through  the  same  process  each  time  you 
add  fresh  water,  and  always  multiply  the  quotient  found  with  the  number 
obtained  in  the  preceding  calculation,  until  you  reach  10000. 
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§  49. 

FuBTHrat  Tbeatioent  of  Precipitates. 

Before  proceeding  to  weigh  a  precipitate,  it  still  remains  to  convert  it 
into  a  fonn  of  aoourately  known  composition.  This  is  done  either  by 
igniting  or  hy  drjring.  The  latter  proceeding  is  more  protracted  and 
tedioiiB  than  the  former,  and  is,  moreover,  apt  to  give  less  accurate  results. 
Tlie  process  of  drying  is,  therefore,  as  a  general  rule,  applied  only  to  pre- 
cipitates which  cannot  bear  exposure  to  a  i*ed  heat  without  undergoing 
total  or  partial  volatilization ;  or  whose  residues  left  upon  ignition  have 
no  constant  composition ;  thus,  for  instance,  drying  is  resorted  to  in  the 
caae  of  sulphide  of  mercury,  sulphide  of  arsenic,  and  other  metallic  sul- 
phides ;  axid  also  in  the  case  of  cyanide  of  silver,  double  chloride  of 
platinum  and  potassium,  dec. 

But  whenever  the  nature  of  the  precipitate  (0.^.,  sulphate  of  baryta, 
sulphate  of  lead,  and  many  other  compounds)  leaves  the  o])erator  at 
liberty  to  choose  between  drying  and  heating  to  redness,  the  latter  pro- 
cess is  almost  invariably  preferred. 

§50. 
CM,  Drying  of  Precipitous, 

When  a  precipitate  has  been  collected,  washed,  and  dried  on  a  filter, 
minute  paxticles  of  it  adhere  so  firmly  to  the  paper  that  it  is  found 
impossible  to  remove  them.  The  weighing  of  dried  precipitates  in- 
volves^ therefore,  in  all  accurate  analyses,  the  drying  and  weighing  of 
the  filter  also.  To  obtain  accurate  results,  it  is  necessary  to  dry  and 
weigh  the  filter  before  using  it ;  the  temperature  at  wliich  the  filter  is 
dried  must  be  the  same  as  that  to  which  it  is  intended  subsequently 
to  expose  the  precipitate.  Another  condition  is  tliat  the  filtering-paper 
must  not  contain  any  substance  liable  to  bo  dissolved  by  the  fluid  pass- 
ing through  it. 

The  drying  is  conducted  either  in  the  water-,  air«,  or  oil-bath,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  heat  required.  The  weighing  is  performed  in  a 
closed  vessel,  mostly  between  two  clasped  watch-glasses  (fig.  20),  or  in  a 
platinum  crucible.  When  the  filter  appears  dry,  it  is  placed  between  the 
warm  watch-glasses,  or  in  the  warm  crucible,  allowed  to  cool  under  a 
bell-glass,  over  sulphuric  acid,  and  weighed.  The  reopened  crucible  or 
watch-basses,  together  with  the  filter,  are  then  again  exposed  for  some 
time  to  the  required  degree  of  heat,  and,  after  cooling,  weighed  once 
more.  If  the  weight  doei»  not  difier  from  that  found  at  first,  the  filter 
may  be  considered  dry,  and  we  have  simply  to  note  the  collective  weight 
of  the  watch-glasses,  clasp,  and  filter,  or  of  the  crucible  and  filter. 

After  the  washing  of  the  precipitate  has  been  concluded  and  the  water 
allowed  to  run  off  as  far  as  possible,  the  filter  with  the  precipitate  is  taken 
off  the  funnel,  folded  up,  and  placed  upon  blotting-paper,  which  is  then 
kept  for  some  time  in  a  moderately  warm  place  protected  from  dust ;  it  is 
finally  put  into  one  of  the  watch-glasses,  or  into  the  uncovered  platinum 
crucible,  with  which  it  was  first  weighed,  and  exposed  to  the  appropriate 
degree  of  heat,  either  in  the  water-,  air-,  or  oil-bath.  When  it  is  judged 
tlu^  the  precipitate  is  dry,  the  second  watch-glass,  or  the  lid  of  the  crucible 
is  put  on  (with  the  clasp  pushed  over  the  two  in  the  former  case),  and  the 
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whole,  after  cooling  in  the  desiccator,  is  weighed.  The  filter  and  the 
precipitate  are  then  again  exposed,  in  the  same  way,  to  the  proper  drying 
temperature,  allowed  to  coo(  and  weighed  again,  the  same  procesB  being 
repeated  until  the  weight  remains  constant  or  varies  only  to  the  extent 
of  a  few  deci-milligrammes.  By  subtracting  from  the  wei^t  found  the  • 
tare  of  the  crucible  or  watch-glasses  and  filter,  we  obtain  the  weight  of 
the  dry  precipitate.  [The  filter  must  not  be  dried  too  long,  as  it  slowly 
loses  weight,  and  even  becomes  brown  from  decomposition  when  he«tod  to 
100®  for  days  together.] 

It  happens  sometimes  that  the  precipitate  nearly  fills  Ihe  filter,  op  retains 
a  considerable  amount  of  water ;  or  sometimes  tlie  paper  is  so  thin  that  its 
removal  horn  the  funnel  cannot  well  be  efiected  without  tearing.  ,  In  all    , 
such  cases,  the  best  way  is  to  let  the  filter  and  precipitate  get  nearly  dry 

in  the  funhel,  which  may  be  effected  readi^ 
by  covering  the  latter  witii  a  piece  of  blotting- 
paper*  to  keep  out  the  dust,  and  placing  it^ 
supported  on  a  broken  beaker  (fig.  88),  Or 
some  other  vessel  of  the  kind,  on  ^a  ebounr  \ 
apparatus  or  sand-bath,  or  stove,  or.  on  a 

heated  iron  plate.     For  support  to  a  funnel 

Fig.  8S.  Fig.  89.      while  drying  a  hollow  frustum  of  a  cdne  open 

both  ends,  made  of  sheet  zinc  (fig.  39),  isxan- 
venient.  Two  sizes  may  be  used,  10  cm.  and  12  cm.  high  respectively. 
The  lower  diameter  should  be  from  7  to  8,  the  upper  from  4  to  6  cm. 

§  61. 
bb.  Ignition  of  Precipitates.  , . 

In  this  process  it  is  necessary  to  bum  the  filter  and  subtract  the 
weight  of  the  filter  ash  irom  the  total  weight  found. 

If  care  be  taken  to  make  the  filters  always  of  the  same  paper,  and  to  cat 
every  size  by  a  pattern,  the  quantity  of  ash  which  each  size  yields  upon 
incineration  may  be  r^ulily  determined.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to 
determine  separately  the  quantity  of  ash  left  by  ordinary  filters,  and  tJiat 
left  by  filters  which  have  been  washed  with  hydroddoric  acid  and  yraJbor ; 
on  an  average  the  latter  leave  about  half  as  much  ash  as  the  former.  To 
determine  the  filter  ash  take  ten  filters  (or  an  equal  weight  of  cuttings 
from  the  same  paper),  bum  them  in  an  obliquely-placed  platinum  Grocible, 
and  ignite  until  every  trace  of  carbon  is  consumed ; .  then  weigh  the  ash, 
and  divide  the  amount  found  by  ten ;  the  quotient  expresses,  with  suf- 
ficient precision,  the  average  quantity  of  ash  which  every  individual  filter 
leaves  upon  incineration. 

In  the  ignition  of  pi*ecipitates,  the  following  'four  points  have  to  be 
more  particiilarly  regarded : 

1.  No  loss  of  substance  must  be  incurred ; 

2.  The  ignited  precipitates  must  really  be  the  bodies  they  are  repre- 
sented to  be  in  the  calculation  of  the  results; 

*  Turned  down  over  the  rim.  Or  more  neatly  as  f  oUows : — ^Wet  a  common  oat 
filter,  stretch  it  oyer  the  ground  top  of  the  funnel,  and  then  gently  tear  off  the 
saperfliioas  paper.  The  oover  thns  formed  continues  to  adhere  af ten:  drying  witK 
some  f  oroe. 
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3.  The  inoiiienttion  of  the  filters  must  be  complete ; 

4.  The  crucibleB  mast  not  be  attacked. 

The  following  two  methods  seem  to  me  the  simplest  and  most  appro* 
priato  of  all  that  have  as  yet  been  proposed.  I'he  selection  of  either 
depends  upon  certain  circumstances,  which  I  shall  immediately  have  occa- 
sion to  point  out.  But  no  matter  which  method  is  resorted  to,  the  pre- 
cipitate must  always  be  thoroughly  dried,  before  it  can  pro]>erly  be  exposed 
to  a  red  l^t.  The  application  of  a  red  heat  to  moist  precipitatf  >8,  more 
particularly  to  such  as  are  very  light  and  loose  in  the  dry  state  (silicic 
wad,  for  instance),  involves  always  a  risk  of  loss  from  the  imi>etuously 
eacaping  aqueous  vapors  carrying  away  with  them  minute  |)artioles  of  the 
■ubirtanoe.  Some  other  substances,  as  hydrate  of  alumina  or  hydrated 
-naquiozide  of  iron,  for  instance,  form  small  hard  lum|)s ;  if  such  lumps 
■re  ignited  while  still  moist  within  they  are  liable  to  fly  about  with  great 
violence.  The  best  method  of  drying  precipitates  aa  a  preliminary  to 
ignition  is  as  described  in  §  50,  the  last  iMuragraph. 

Respecting  ihe  ignition,  the  degree  of  heat  to  be  ajtplied  and  the  dura- 
tion of  the  process  must,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  pre- 
cipitate and  upon  its  dep>ortment  at  a  red  heat.  As  a  general  rule,  a 
moderate  red  heat,  applied  for  about  live  minutes,  is  found  sufficient  to 
effect  the  purpose ;  there  are,  however,  many  exceptions  to  tliis  rule 
which  will  be  indicated  wherever  they  occur. 

Whenever  the  choice  is  permitted  between  porcelain  and  platinum 
crucibles,  the  latter  are  always  preferred,  on  account  of  their  comparative 
li^tness  and  infrangibility,  and  becausii  they  are  more  readily  heatf^d  to 
redness.  The  crucible  selected  should  always  be  of  sufficient  ca])acity,  as 
the  use  of  crucibles  deficient  in  size  involves  the  risk  of  loss  of  substance. 
The  proper  size,  in  most  cases,  is  4  cm.  in  height,  and  3' 5  cm.  in  diameter. 
That  the  crucible  must  be  perfectly  clean,  both  inside  and  outside,  uchkI 
hardly  be  mentioned.  The  analyst  sliould  acquire  tlie  habit  of  cleaning 
and  polisliing  the  platinum  crucible  always  after  using  it.  Tliis  should 
be  doiic  by  friction  with  moist  sea-sand  whose  gniins  are  all  round  and 
do  not  scratch.  The  sand  is  rubliod  on  with  the  finger,  and  the  desin^l 
effect  is  produced  in  a  few  minutes.  The  adoption  of  this  habit  is 
attended  with  the  ])lcasure  of  always  working  with  a  bright  crucible  and 
the  profit  of  x>rolongiug  its  existence.  This  mode  of  cleaning  is  all  the 
more  necessary,  when  one  ignites  over  gas-lamps,  since  at  this  high  tem- 
perature crucibles  soon  acquire  a  gray  coating,  which  arises  from  a  super- 
ficial loosening  of  the  platinum.  A  little  bumisliing  with  scursand 
readily  removes  the  appeiirance  in  question,  without  causing  any  notiiblo 
diminution  of  the  weight  of  the  crucible.  Tlie  foregoing  n^uiarks  on 
platinum  crucibles  refer  equally  to  those  of  iridiuni-platinum — which, 
by-the-by,  are  now  much  used,  and  very  highly  to  b<;  rc'conmiended — 
only  the  i-estoration  of  the  polish  is  somewhat  mon^  difficult  with  the 
latter,  on  account  of  the  greater  hardness  of  tli(^  alloy.  If  thore  are 
spots  on  the  platinum  or  iridium-platinum  crucibles,  which  cuimot  be 
removed  by  the  sand  without  wearing  away  too  much  of  the  metal,  a 
little  bisulphate  of  potassa  is  fused  in  tlie  crucible,  the  fluid  mass  shiiken 
about  inside,  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  crucible  finally  boihnl  with  water. 
There  are  two  ways  of  cleaning  crucibles  soiled  outside ;  either  the  cruci- 
ble is  placed  in  a  larger  one,  and  the  intei*Hpace  filled  "with  bisulphate  of 
potassa,  which  is  th(;n  heated  to  fusion ;  or  the  crucible  is  placed  on  a 
platinum-wire  triangle,  heated  to  redness,  and  then  sprinkled  over  with 
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powdered  bisulphate  of  potassa.     Instead  of  the  bisolpliate  yon  may  use 
borax.     Never  forget  at  last  to  polish  the  crucible  with  sea-sand  again. 

When  the  crucible  is  clean,  it  is  placed  upon 
a  clean  platinum-wire  triangle  (fig.  40),  ig- 
nited, allowed  to  cool  in  the  desiccator,  and 
weighed.  This  operation,  though  not  indisr 
pensable,  is  still  always  advisable,  that  the 
weighing  of  the  empty  and  the  filled  crucible 
may  be  performed  under  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  same  circumstances.  The  empty  crucible 
may  of  course  be  weighed  after  the  ignition  of 
Fig.  40.  the  precipitate ;  however,  it  is  preferable  in 

most  cases  to  weigh  it  before.  The  ignition  is 
effected  with  a  Berzelius  spirit-lamp  or  a  gas-lamp,  or  else  in  a  muffle. 
In  iguiting  reducible  substances  over  lamps,  the  analyst  must  always  be 
on  his  guard  against  the  contact  of  unconsumed  hydrocarbons  even  in 
covered  crucibles.  When  gas-lamps  are  used  there  is  especial  need  of 
caution  in  this  respect.  Eeduction  will  be  avoided  if  the  flame  is  made 
no  larger  than  necessary,  if  the  crucible  is  supported  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  flame,  and  if,  when  the  crucible  is  in  a  slanting  position,  it  is 
heated  from  behind. 

We  pass  on  now  to  the  description  of  the  special  methods. 

§62. 
FiBST  Method.     {Ignition  of  the  Precipitate  with  the  Filter.) 

This  method  is  resorted  to  in  cases  where  there  is  no  danger  of  a  re- 
duction of  the  precipitate  by  the  action  of  the  carbon  of  the  filter.  The 
mode  of  proceeding  is  as  follows : — 

The  perfectly  dry  filter,  with  the  precipitate,  is  removed  from  the  fun- 
nel, and  its  sides  are  gathered  together  at  the  top,  so  that  the  precipitate 
lies  enclosed  as  in  a  small  bag.  The  filter  is  now  put  into  the  crucible, 
which  is  then  covered  and  heated  over  a  spirit-lamp  with  double  draught, 
or  over  gas  very  gently,  to  effect  the  slow  charring  of  the  filter ;  the  cover 
is  now  removed,  the  crucible  placed  obliquely,  and  a  stronger  degree  of 
heat  applied,  until  complete  incineration  of  the  filter  is  effected ;  the  lid, 
which  had  in  the  meantime  best  be  kept  on  a  porcelain  plate,  or  in  a 
porcelain  crucible,  is  put  on  again,  and  a  red  heat  applied  for  some  time 
longer,  if  needed ;  the  crucible  is  now  allowed  to  cool  a  little,  and  is 
then,  while  still  hot,  though  no  longer  red  hot,*  taken  off  with  a  pair  of 
tongs  of  brass  or  poUshed  iron  (fig.  41),  and  put  in  the  desiccator,  where 
it  is  left  to  cool ;  it  is  finally  weighed. 

The  combustion  of  the  carbon  of  the  filter  may  bo  promoted,  imnjinon 
where  it  proceeds  too  slowly,  by  pushing  the  non-consumed  P&i'^iilili^ 
with  a  smoth  and  rather  stout  platinum  wire,  within  the  focus  oi^Ke 
strongest  action  of  the  heat  and  air.  And  the  operator  jd&j  aUo  m- 
crease  the  draught  of  air  by  leaning  the  lid  of  the  crucible  against  the 
latter  in  the  manner  illustrated  in  Eg.  42. 

It  will  occasionally  happen  that  particles  of  the  carbon  of  the  filter 


*  Taking  hold  of  a  red  hot  cmcible  with  brass  tongs  might  cause  the  forma-' 
tion  of  black  rings  round  it. 
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obstiiiatelj  xasist  incineration.  In  such  oases  the  operation  may  be  pro- 
xnoiad  bj  puttinff  a  small  lump  of  fused,  dry  nitrate  of  ammonia  into 
iho  cmeibley  placing  on  the  lid  and  applying  a  gentle  heat  at  first,  which 
18  gradually  increased.  Howeyer,  as  this  way  of  proceeding  is  apt  to  in- 
volve some  loss  of  substanoCi  its  application  should  not  be  made  a  gene- 
ral rule. 


Fig.  41. 


Fiff.  49. 


In  cases  where  the  bulk  of  the  precipitate  is  easily  detached  from  the 
filter,  the  preceding  method  is  occasionally  modified  in  this,  that  the 
precipitate  is  put  into  the  crucible,  and  the  filter,  with  the  still  adhe- 
ring particles,  folded  loosely  together,  and  laid  over  the  precipitate. 
In  other  respects,  the  operation  is  conducted  in  the  manner  above 
described. 


§53.        ^ 
Second  Method.     {Ignition  of  th^  Precipitate  apart  from  the  Filter.) 

This  method  is  resorted  to  in  cases  where  a  reduction  of  the  precipi- 
tate from  the  action  of  the  carbon  of  the  filter  is  apprehended ;  and  also 
where  the  ignited  precipitate  is  required  for  further  examination^  whicli 
the  presence  of  the  filter  ash  might  embarrass.  It  may  be  employed 
also,  instead  of  the  first  method,  in  all  cases  where  the  precipitate  ia 
easily  detached  from  the  filter.  The  mode  of  proceeding  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

The  crucible  intended  to  receive  the  precipitate  is  placed  upon  a  sheet 
of  glazed  paper ;  the  perfectly  dry  filter  with  the  precipitate  is  taken 
out  of  the  funnel,  and  gently  pressed  together  over  the  paper,  to  detach 
the  precipitate  from  the  filter ;  the  precipitate  is  now  shaken  into  the* 
crucible,  and  the  particles  still  adhering  to  the  filter  are  removed  from 
it,  as  far  as  practicable,  by  further  pressing  or  gentle  rubbing  together 
of  the  folded  filter,  and  are  then  also  transferred  to  the  crucible.  The 
filter  is  now  spread  open  upon  the  sheet  of  glazed  paper,.and  then  folded 
in  form  of  a  little  square  box,  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  the  parts  turned  up  ; 
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any  minute  particles  of  the  precipitate  that  may  have  dropped  on  the 
glazed  paper  are  hrushed  into  this  little  box,  with  the  aid  of  a  small 
feather ;  the  box  is  closed  again,  rolled  up,  and  one  end  of  a  long  pla- 
tinum wire  spirally  wound  round  it.  The  crucible  being  placed  on  or 
above  a  porcelain  plate,  the  little  roll  is  lighted,  and,  during  its  combus- 
tion, held  over  the  crucible,  so  that  the  falling  particles  of  the  precipi- 
tate or  filter  ash  may  drop  into  it,  or,  at  least,  into  the  porcelain  plate. 
In  this  way,  and  by  occasionally  holding  the  little  roll  again  in  or 
against  the  flame,  the  incineration  of  the  filter  is  readily  and  safely 
effected.  When  the  operation  is  terminated,  a  slight  tap  will  suffice 
to  drop  the  ash  and  the  remaining  particles  of  the  precipitate  into 
the  crucible,  which  is  then  covered,  and  the  ignition  completed  as 
in  §  52.  Where  it  is  intended  to  keep  the  ash  separate  from 
the  precipitate,  it  is  made  to  drop  into  the  lid  of  the  crucible,  in 
which  case  it  is  better  to  ignite  the  crucible  with  the  principal  portion 
of  the  precipitate  first.  This  method  of  incinerating  the  filter,  devised 
by  BuNSBN,  is  preferable  to  the  method  formerly  in  use,  in  which  the 
filter,  freed,  as  far  as  practicable,  from  the  preqjpitate,  was  burnt  either 
whole  or  cut  up  into  little  bits  on  the  lid  of  the  crucible,  the  operation 
being  promoted  when  necessary  by  gently  pressing  the  still  imconsumed 
particles  with  a  platinum  wire,  or  platinum  spatula,  against  the  red-hot 
lid.  No  matter  which  method  of  incineration  is  resorted  to,  the  ope- 
ration must  always  be  conducted  in  a  spot  entirely  protected  from 
draughts. 

Certain  precipitates'  suffer  some  essential  modification  in  their  pro- 
perties, in  their  solubility,  ior  instance,  from  ignition.  In  cases  where 
a  portion  of  a  substance  of  the  kind  is  required,  after  the  weighing,  for 
some  other  purpose  with  which  the  eflects  of  a  red  heat  would  interfere, 
the  two  operations  of  drying  and  igniting  may  be  combined  in  the  fol- 
lowing way  : — ^The  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  filter  dried  at  100** ;  it  is 
then  also  dried,  at  100°,  and  weighed  (§  50),  A  portion  of  the  dry  pre- 
cipitate is  put  into  a  tared  crucible,  and  its  exact  weight  ascertained ; 
it  is  then  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  allowed  to  cool  in  the  .usual  way,  and 
weighed  again ;  the  diminution  of  weight  which  it  has  undergone  is  cal- 
culated on  the  whole  amoimt  of  the  precipitate. 

§  53,  a. 
Bunsen's  Method  op  Kapid  Filtration.* 

A  precipitate  is  washed  either  by  filtration  or  by  decantation:  in 
the  former  case  the  portion  of  liquid  not  mechanically  retained  is  al- 
lowed to  drain  from  the  precipitate ;  in  the  latter  it  is  separated  by 
simply  pouring  it  away,  the  foreign  substances  contained  in  the  preci- 
pitate being  then  removed  by  the  repeated  addition  of  some  washing- 
fluid,  in  each  successive  poi*tion  of  which  the  precipitate  is,  as  far  as 
possible,  uniformly  suspended,  this  process  being  continued  until  the 
amount  of  impurity  becomes  so  minute  that  its  presence  may  be  entirely 
disregarded. 

Supposing  V  to  represent  the  volume  of  the  moist  precipitate  remain- 
ing at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  after  the  decantation,  or  upon  the  filtrate 
after  filtration,  V  the  volume  of  wash-water  employed  at  each  suooes- 

*  Ann.  der  Chem.  and  Pharm.,  vol.  exlviii  p.  269  ;  Am.  Jour.  Sci,  zlyii  -p.  831. 
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sive  deoiatation,  n  the  number  of  decantationSi  and  i  the  fraction  ex- 

a 

proning  the  proportion  of  the  original  amount  of  impurity  still  remain- 
ing in  Qke  precipitate  after  n  decantationS|  then 


i^M <') 


Galling  W  the  total  Tolume  of  wash-water  resulting  firom  n  decantations, 
then 

nV=W; (2) 

therefore 


(1  +^)  =« 


or  W=nt;(V^-l) (3) 

If  we  differentiate  W  with  respect  to  n  and  make  the  differential 
quotient  equal  to  0,  then  the  minimum  value  of  W  becomes,  when 
n  =  00, 

W=v  nat.  log.  a (4) 

Precipitates  obtained  in  the  course  of  chemical  analysis  may  in  all 
cases  be  assumed  to  be  sufficiently  washed  when  the  impurity  retained 
bj  them  amounts  to  no  more  than  the  \^^^^^  part.  Making  therefore 
a  =  100000  and  v  =  1,  it  results  from  equation  (4)  that  the  least 
quantity  of  fluid  required  in  order  to  remove  the  impurity  contained  in 
a  precipitate  to  the  i^(f^^(^  part  amounts  to  eleven  and  a  half  times 
the  volume  occupied  by  the  precipitate  itself  in  the  liquid  in  which  it 
exists.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  amount  of  water  actually  ne- 
cessary to  wash  a  precipitate  the  more  nearly  approaches  this  minimum 
the  oftener  we  decant,  and  the  smaller  the  quantity  of  washing- water 
we  employ  at  each  decantation. 

Since  some  of  the  principal  sources  of  error  in  analytical  work  con- 
sist in  the  incomplete  or  in  the  too  protracted  washing  of  precipitates,  it 
becomes  important  to  know  how  to  ascertain  the  progress  of  the  washing 
throughout  the  several  stages  of  the  process.  By  employing  the  same 
volume  of  water  at  each  successive  addition,  and  estimating  its  relation 
to  that  of  the  precipitate  remaining  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  or  upon 
the  filter,  we  can  find  from  the  Table  on  the  following  page,  calculated 
by  means  of  the  formida  above  given,  the  number  of  times  it  is  neces- 
sary to  decant  in  order  to  diminish  the  amount  of  impurity  in  the  pre- 
cipitate to  the  100^000,  goiflfly  loho  ^r  ruhnf  P^rt.  Column  I.  shows 
the  relation  between  the  volume  of  the  precipitate  and  the  washing- 
water  employed  for  each  successive  decantation,  column  II.  the  num- 
ber of  decantations  required  to  diminish  the  amount  of  impurity  to  the 
necessary  extent,  and  column  III.  the  total  volume  of  water  obtained 
from  the  several  decantations. 

When  the  washing-process  is  performed  in  a  beaker,  the  relation  be- 
tween the  volume  of  the  precipitate  and  that  of  the  liquid  may  be  easily 
determined  by  holding  a  strip  of  paper  along  the  side  of  the  vessel  and 
marking  upon  it  the  respective  heights  of  the  precipitate  and  supernatant 
liquid ;  then  on  folding  the  portion  of  paper  lying  between  the  two  marks 
in  such  a  manner  that  each  fold  corresponds  to  the  height  occupied  by 
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the  precipitate,  the  ntimber  of  folds  will  give  the  argument  in  column  I. 
to  find  in  coliunn  II.  the  number  of  decantatiouB  needed  to  wash  to  the 
required  extent.  If  the  washing  be  conducted  as  in  the  ordinary  method 
of  filtration,  funnels  possessing  an  angle  of  60°  must  be  invariably  em- 
ployed, and  the  capacities  of  the  various-sized  filters  once  for  all  deter- 
mined by  means  of  a  burette.  After  the  precipitate  has  been  brought 
upon  the  filter  and  allowed  to  draii^  it  is  mixed  as  thoroughly  as  possi- 
ble with  water  from  a  graduated  washing-flask.  Call  the  amount  of 
water  thus  necessary  to  fill  the  filter  0,  and  the  capacity  of  the  empty 

to  find  in  column  II.  the  number  of  times  it  is  necessary  to  refill  the  filter 
in  order  to  wash  the  precipitate  to  the  desired  extent. 
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I  by  fiu:  prefer  using  this  Table  to  employing  the  method  generally  fol- 
lowed of  ascertaining  the  completion  of  the  washing-process  by  evapora- 
ting a  quantity  of  the  filtrate  on  platinum-foil,  since  in  the  latter  case  it 
is  only  possible  to  obtain  an  inMlible  proof  when  we  have  to  deal  with 
a  precipitate  possessing  an  extremely  high  degree  of  insolubility;  if  the 
precipitate  be  soluble  to  any  marked  extent,  the  result  is  coi^pletely 
illusory. 

In  the  process  of  filtration  as  hitherto  conducted,  the  time  required 
is  so  long  and  the  quantity  of  wash-water  needed  so  great  that  some 
simplification  of  this  continually  recurring  operation  is  in  the  highest  de- 
gree desirable.  The  following  method,  which  depends  not  upon  &e  remo- 
val of  the  impurity  by  simple  attenuation,  but  upon  its  displacement  li>y 
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farang  the  WBah-iraAer  through  the  precipitate,  appears  to  me  to  combine 
an  the  requinte  conditioiiB  and  therefore  to  satiBfy  the  need. 

The  ni|ndify  with  which  a  liquid  filters  depends,  oceterii  paribuiy  upon 
the  diiBmnce  which  exists  between  the  pressure  upon  its  upper  and  lower 
■orhoea.  Supposing  the  filter  to  consist  of  a  solid  substance,  the 
pores  of  which  suffer  no  alteration  bj  pressure  or  by  any  other  influence, 
then  the  volume  of  liquid  filtered  in  the  unit  of  time  ia  nearly  propor- 
tioiial  to  the  difference  in.pressure :  tlus  is  dearly  shown  by  the  following 
experiments,  made  with  pure  water  and  a  filter  consisting  of  a  thin 
plate  of  artificial  pumice-stone.  The  thin  plate  of  pumice  was  hermeti- 
cally fiistened  into  a  funnel  consisting  of  a  graduated  cylindrical  glass 
vessel,  the  lower  end  of  which  was  connected  with  a  large  thick  flask 
by  means  of  a  tightly  fitting  caoutchouc  cork.  The  pressure  in  the  flask 
was  then  reduced  by  rarefying  the  air  by  means  of  a  method  to  be 
described  upon  another  occasion ;  and  for  each  difference  of  pressure  je>, 
measured  by  a  mercury  column,  the  number  of  seconds  t  was  observed 
which  a  given  quantity  of  water  occupied  in  passing  through  the  filter. 
Hie  following  are  the  results : — 


metre. 

0-179 

0-190 

0-282 

0-472 

In  the  ordinary  process  of  filtration,  p  on  the  average  amoimts  to  no 
more  than  0*004  to  0-008  metre.  The  advantage  gained,  therefore,  is 
easily  perceived  when  we  can  succeed  bv  some  simple,  practicable,  and 
easily  attainable  method  in  multiplying  this  difference  in  pressure  one  or 
two  hundred  times,  or,  say,  to  an  entire  atmosphere,  without  running  any 
risk  of  breaking  the  filter.  The  solution  of  this  problem  is  very  easy : 
an  ordinary  glaiss  funnel  has  only  to  be  so  arranged  that  the  filter  can 
be  completely  adjusted  to  its  side  even  to  the  very  apex  of  the  cone. 
For  this  purpose  a  glass  funnel  is  chosen  possessing  an  angle  of  60°, 
or  as  nearly  60^  as  possible,  the  walls  of  which  must  be  completely 
firee  firom  inequalities  of  every  description ;  and  into  it  is  placed  a  second 
funnel  made  of  exceedingly  thin  platinum-foil,  and  the  sides  of  which 
possess  exactly  the  same  inclination  as  those  of  the  glass  funnel.  An 
ordinary  paper  filter  is  then  introduced  into  this  compound  funnel  in  the 
usual  manner ;  when  carefully  moistened  and  so  adjusted  that  no  air- 
bubbles  are  viedble  between  it  and  the  glass,  this  filter,  when  filled  with 
a  Hquid,  will  support  the  pressure  of  an  extra  atmosphere  without  ever 
breaking. 

The  platinum  funnel  is  easily  made  from  thin  platinum-foil  in  the 
following  manner  :^-In  the  carefully  chosen  glass  funnel  is  placed  a  per- 
fecdy  aecwraUly  fitting  filter  made  of  writing-paper ;  this  is  kept  in 
position  by  dropping  a  little  melted  sealing-wax  between  its  upper  edge 
and  the  glass ;  the  paper  is  next  saturated  with  oil  and  filled  with  liquid 
plaster  of  Paris,  and  before  the  mixture  solidifies  a  small  wooden  handle 
is  placed  in  the  centre.  After  an  hour  or  so  the  plaster  cone  with  the 
adhering  paper  filter  can  be  withdrawn  by  means  of  the  handle  from  the 
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fonnel,  to  Thich  it  &ocuratelf  Dorreaponds.  The  paper  on  the  outside 
of  the  cone  is  again  covered  with  oil,  and  the  whole  caiefiillj  inserted 
into  liquid  plaster  of  Paris  contained  in  a  nnall  crucible  4  or  5  centdms. 
in  height.  After  the  mixture  has  solidified,  the  cone  may  be  easily  with- 
drawn ;  the  adhering  paper  filter  is  then  detached,  and  any  small  pieces 
of  paper  still  remaining  remoTed  by  gently  rabbing  with  the  finger.  In 
this  manner  a  solid  cone  is  obtained  acountoly  fitting  into  a  hollow  cone, 
and  of  which  the  angle  of  inclination  perfectly  corresponds  widi  tliat  of 
the  glass  funnel. 


Fig.  48. 


Fig.  43, 1,  represents  the  cones.  By  their  help  the  small  platinnia  fun- 
nel is  made.  A  piece  of  platinum  (shown  three-fbnrths 
of  the  natural  size  in  fig.  44)*  is  cut  from  foil  of  such  a 
thickness  that  one  square  oentimetrb  weighs  about  0'154 
grm.,  and  fix)m  the  centre  a  a  vertical  incision  is  made 
)  by  the  scissors  to  the  edge  old.  The  small  piece  of 
h  foil  is  next  rendered  pliable  by  being  heated  to  n 

Vig.  44.  and  is  placed  upon  the  solid  cone  in  sueh  a  i 


•  The  diameter  of  a 


1  the  orighul  drawing  is  S'G  o 
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that  its  centre  a  touches  the  apex  of  the  hitter ;  the  sides  a  h  d  are 
then  closely  pressed  upon  the  plaster,  and  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  platinnm  wrapped  as  equally  and  as  closely  as  possible  around  the 
cone.  On  again  heating  the  foil  to  redness,  pressing  it  once  more 
upon  the  cone,  and  inserting  the  whole  into  the  hollow  cone,  and 
turning  it  round  once  or  twice  under  a  gentle  pressure,  the  proper 
shape  is  completed.  The  platinum  funnel,  which  should  not  allow  of 
the  transmission  of  light  through  its  extreme  point,  even  now  possesses 
such  stability  that  it  may  be  immediately  employed  for  any  purpose.  If 
desired,  it  may  be  made  still  stronger  by  soldering  down  the  overlap- 
ping portion  in  one  spot  only  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  foil  by  means  of 
a  grain  or  two  of  gold  and  borax ;  in  general,  however,  this  precaution 
is  unnecessary.  If  the  shape  has  in  any  degree  altered  during  this  latter 
process,  it  is  simply  necessary  to  drop  the  platinum  funnel  into  the  hol- 
low cone  and  then  to  insert  the  solid  cone,  when  by  one  or  two  turns 
of  the  latter  the  proper  form  may  be  immediately  restored.  The  plati- 
num funnel  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the.  glass  funnel,  the  dry  paper 
filter  then  introduced  in  the  ordinary  manner,  moistened,  and  freed 
from  all  adhering  air-bubbles  by  pressure  with  the  finger.  A  filter  so 
arranged  and  in  perfect  contact  with  the  glass,  when  filled  with  a  liquid 
will  support  the  pressure  of  an  entire  atmosphere  without  the  least  dan- 
ger of  breaking ;  and  the  interspace  between  the  folds  of  the  platinum- 
foil  is  perfectly  sufficient  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  a  continuous  stream 
of  water. 

In  oi^er  to  be  able  to  produce  the  additional  pressure  of  an  atmo- 
sphere, the  filtered  liquid  is  received  in  a  strong  glass  flask  instead  of 
in  beakers.*  This  flask  is  closed  by  means  of  a  doubly  perforated 
caoutchouc  cork,  through  one  of  the  holes  of  which  the  neck  of  the  glass 
funnel  is  passed  to  a  depth  of  frmn  5  to  8  centimetres  (fig.  43,  k) ; 
through  the  other  is  fitted  a  narrow  tube  open  at  both  ends,  the  lower 
end  of  which  is  brought  exactly  to  the  level  of  the  loioer  surf  (ice  of  the 
corky  to  the  other  Ls  adapted  the  caoutchouc  tube  connected  with  the 
apparatus  destined  to  produce  the  requisite  difierence  in  pressure :  this 
apparatus  will  be  described  immediately.  The  flasks  are  placed  in  a 
metallic  or  porcelain  vessel,  in  the  conical  contraction  of  which  several 
strips  of  cloth  are  fiustened.  This  method  of  supporting  the  flask  lias 
the  advantage  that,  in  one  and  the  same  vessel,  flasks  varying  in  size  from 
0*5  to  2*5  Utres  stand  equally  well,  and  that  by  simply  laying  a  cloth  over 
the  mouth  of  the  vessel,  the  consequences  of  an  explosion  (which  through 
inexperience  or  carelessness  is  possible)  are  rendered  harmless. 

It  is  impossible  to  employ  any  of  the  air-pumps  at  present  in  use  to  create 
the  difierence  in  pressure,  since  the  filtrate  not  unfroquently  contains  chlo- 
rine, sulphurous  acid,  hydric  sulphide,  and  other  substances  which  would 
act  injuriously  upon  the  metallic  portions  of  these  instruments.  I  there- 
fore employ  a  water  air-pump  constructed  on  the  principle  of  Sprengel'h 
mercury-pump,  and  which  appeal's  to  nie  preferable  to  all  other  fonnsof 
air-pump  for  chemical  puq>oses,  since  it  etfects  a  rarefaction  to  within  6 
or  12  millimetres  pressure  of  mercury. 

Fig.  43  shows  the  arrangement  of  this  pump.  On  opening  the  pin(^ 
cock  a,  water  flows  from  the  tube  /  into  the  enlarged  glass  vessel  6,  and 


*  These  flasks  must  be  somewhat  thicker  than  those  ordinarily  used,  in  ordei 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  their  giving  way  andor  the  atmospheric  pressure. 
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thence  down  the  leaden  pipe  c.  This  pipe  has  a 'diameter  of  abont  8 
millims.,  and  extends  downward  to  a  depth  of  30  or  40  feet,  and  ends  in 
a  sewer  or  other  arrangement  serving  to  convey  the  water  away.  The 
lower  end  of  the  tube  d  possesses  a  narrow  opening ;  it  is  hermetically 
sealed  into  the  wider  tube  6,  and  reaches  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the 
latter.  A  manometer  is  attached  to  the  upper  continuation  of  this  tube 
d  by  means  of  a  side  tube  at  cf  * ;  at  <2*  is  attached  a  strong  thick 
caoutchouc  tube  possessing  an  internal  diameter  of  5  millims.  and  an 
external  diameter  of  12  minims. ;  this  leads  to  the  flask  which  is  to  be 
rendered  vacuous,  and  is  connected  with  it  by  means  of  the  short  nar- 
rowed tube  k.  Between  the  air-pump  and  the  flask  is  placed  the  small 
thick  glass  vessel  fy  in  which,  when  one  washes  with  hot  water,  the 
steam  which  may  be  carried  over  is  condensed.  All  the  caoutchouc 
joinings  are  made  with  very  thick  tubing,  the  internal  diameter  of 
which  amounts  to  about  5  millims.,  the  external  diameter  to  about  17 
ndUims.  The  entire  arrangement  is  screwed  down  upon  a  board  fastened 
to  the  wall,  in  such  a  manner  that  each  separate  piece  of  the  apparatus 
is  held  by  a  single  listening  only,  in  order  to  prevent  the  tubes  being 
strained  and  broken  by  the  possible  warping  of  the  board.  On  releasing 
the  pinchcock  a,  water  flows  from  the  conduit  I  down  the  tube  c  to  a 
depth  of  more  than  30  feet,  carrying  with  it  the  air  which  it  sucks 
through  the  small  opening  of  the  tube  d  in  the  form  of  a  continuous 
stream  of  bubbles.  No  advantage  is  gained  by  increasing  the  rapidity 
of  the  flow,  since  the  friction  exerted  by  the  water  upon  the  sides  of  the 
leaden  pipe  acts  directly  as  a  counter-pressure,  and  a  comparatively 
small  increase  in  the  rapidity  of  the  flow  is  accompanied  by  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  this  friction.  Accordingly  at  ^  is  a  second 
pinchcock,  by  which  the  stream  can  be  once  for  all  so  r^^nlated  that,  on 
completely  opening  the  cock  a,  the  friction,  on  account  of  the  dimin- 
ished  rate  of  flow,  is  rendered  sufficiently  small  to  allow  of  ^he  maxi- 
mum degree  'of  rarefaction.  Such  an  apparatus,  when  properly  regu- 
lated once  for  all  by  means  of  the  cock  ^,  exhausts  in  a  comparatively 
short  time  the  largest  vessels  to  within  a  pressure  of  mercury  equal  to 
the  tension  of  aqueous  vapor  at  the  temperature  possessed  bjr  the 
stream.*  The  tension  exerted  by  the  water-stream  in  my  laboratory,  in 
which  six  of  these  pumps  are  used,  amounts  to  about  7  millims.  in  win- 
ter and  10  millims.  in  summer.  The  filtration  is  made  in  the  following 
manner :  The  flask  standing  in  the  metallic  or  porcelain  vessel  is  con- 
nected by  means  of  the  slightly  drawn-out  tube  k  with  the  caoutchouc 
tube  h  attached  to  the  pump,  the  cock  a  having  been  pi-eviously  opened 
and  the  properly  fitted  moistened  filter  filled  with  the  Uquid  to  be  fil- 
tered. As  usual,  the  cle^r  supernatant  fluid  is  first  poured  upon  the 
filter ;  in  a  moment  or  two  the  filtrate  runs  through  in  a  continuous 
stream,  often  so  rapidly  that  one  must  hasten  to  keep  up  the  supply  of 
liquid,  since  it  is  advisable  to  maintain  the  filter  as  full  as  possible. 
After  the  precipitate  has  been  entirely  transferred,  the  filtrate  passes 
through  drop  by  drop,  and  the  manometer  not  unfrequently  now  shows 
a  pressure  of  an  extra  atmosphere.  The  filter  may  be  filled  (in  fact 
lliis  is  to  be  recommended)  with  the  precipitate  to  within  a  millimetro 


*  The  time  required  to  obtain  the  above  degree  of  exhaustion  in  a  flask  of 
from  1  to  3  litres  capacity  ranges  from  six  to  ten  minutes ;  the  quantity  of  water 
necessary  amounts  to  about  40  or  50  litres. 
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of  its  edge,  Binoe  the  precipitate,  in  consequence  of  tho  high  preesure  to 
which  it  is  sabjeefced,  becomes  squeezed  into  a  thin  layer  broken  up  by 
innumerable  fissures.  As  soon  as  the  liquid  has  passed  through  and  the 
first  traces  of  this  breaking  up  become  evident,  the  precipitate  will  be 
found  to  have  been  so  firmly  pressed  upon  the  paper,  that  on  cautiously 
pouring  water  over  it  it  remains  completely  undisturbed.  The  washing 
is  efiSscted  by  carefully  pouring  water  down  the  side  of  the  iunnel  to 
within  a  centimetre  above  the  rim  of  the  filter:  the  washing  flask  for 
this  purpose  is  not  applicable ;  the  water  must  be  poured  from  an  open 
vessel.  After  the  filter  has  in  this  manner  been  replenished  four  times 
with  water  and  allowed  to  drain  for  a  few  minutes,  it  will  be  found  to 
be  already  so  fiur  dried,  in  consequence  of  the  high  pressure  to  which  it 
has  been  subjected,  that  without  any  further  desiccation  it  may  be  with- 
drawn, t(^(ether  with  the  precipitate,  from  the  funnel,  and  immediately 
ignited,  with  the  precautions  to  be  presently  given,  in  the  crucible. 

If  the  porosity  of  a  paper  filter  containing  a  precipitate  were  as  un- 
alterable as  that  of  a  pumice-stone  filter,  the  experiments  above  de- 
scribed would  show  that  the  times  required  for  filtration,  according  to 
the  old  method  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  new  one  on  the  other,  would 
be  inversely  proportional  to  the  difierence  in  pressure  in  each  case ;  that 
is,  by  using  the  pump  under  the  full  pressure  of  about  740  millims.,  the 
time  needed  to  wash  a  precipitate,  occupying  by  the  old  process  an 
hour,  would  at  the  utmost  not  amount  to  more  than  30  seconds. 
In  using  such  pumice  filters*  to  drain  crystals  from  adhering  mother 
liquors,  or,  say,  to  wash  crystals  of  chromic  acid  by  means  of  concentra- 
ted sulphuric  acid  and  faming  nitric  acid,  the  time  occupied  in  the  filtra- 
tion is  scarcely  longer  than  tibat  needed  to  pour  a  liquid  slowly  from  one 
vessel  to  another.  In  filtering  by  means  of  paper,  the  precipitate  gra- 
dually closes  up  the  pores  of  the  filter,  and  accordingly  such  an  extrar 
ordinary  acceleration  as  this  can  no  longer  be  expected.  But  the  fol- 
lowing examples  will  show  the  saving  of  time  and  labor  the  method 
effects,  even  under  all  unfavorable  conditions.  For  these  exj)eriments 
I  have  purposely  chosen  the  hydrat«d  chromium  sesquioxide,  since 
it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  precipitates  to  wash  thoroughly. 
A  solution  of  chromium  chloride  was  prepared  by  acting  with  fuming 
hydrochloric  acid  upon  potassium  dichromate  ;  and  by  means  of  a  mea- 
suring-vessel, which  allowed  the  amount  of  chromium  to  be  estimated  to 
within  0*0001  grm.,  successive  portions  of  the  liquid  were  withdrawn, 
and  the  chromium  oxide  contained  in  them  precipitated  with  the  usual 
precautions  by  ammonia.  The  volume  of  liquid,  the  quantity  of  am- 
monia employed,  the  time  occupied  in  boiling  and  in  j>emiitting  the  pre- 
cipitate to  settle,  the  angle  of  inclination  possessed  by  the  funnel,  and 
the  size  of  the  filter  were  the  same  in  all  the  exi)erinients.  All  the  pre- 
cipitates were  washed  with  hot  water,  and,  after  burning  the  filter,  igni- 
ted over  a  blast-lamp  for  a  few  minutes ;  in  weighing,  the  platinum 
crucible  was  tared  by  one  of  about  equal  weight,  and  the  position  of 
equilibriiun  of  the  beam  determined  by  vibrations. 

I  first  attempted  to  filter  one  of  the  precipitates  in  the  ordi- 
nary way.     _^  amounted  to  2  ;  and  consequently,  from  the  table,  8*4 

V 

*  Am.  Jour.  Sd.,  xlvii  p.  836. 
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fresh  additions  of  water  were  required  in  order  to  wash  the  precipitate 
to  the  TTrhrir  P<^*     ^®  times  required  were  as  follows : — 

In  transferring  the  precipitate  from  the  beaker  )  40' 

and  allowing  it  to  drain ) 

For  the  first  addition  of  water  to  run  through,  48 

"      second  "  "  70 

«      third  "  «  80 

Total  length  of  time 238 

At  this  point  the  experiment  was  discontinued,  as  the  filtrate  became 
turbid.     A  second  experiment  fiailed  from  the  same  cause. 

Accordingly  I  attempted  to  wash  the  precipitate  bj  decantation. 
The  volume  of  the  precipitate  amounted  to  about  30  cub.  oentims. ; 
the  quantity  of  water  required  to  fill  the  beaker  was  seven  times  the 

V 

volume  of  the  precipitate ;  hence  —  was  7,  and  the  requisite  number 

of  decantations  to  reduce  the  amount  of  impurity  to  the  g^t^^^  part  was 
6'2,     The  times  observed  were  as  follows : — 

II. 

For  the  first  decantation  to  run  through  the  filter. . . .   15' 
«      second  «        «  «  12 

«      third  "        «.  "  18 

"       fourth  "         "  «  .  16 

"       fifth  "         "  "  18 

In  transferring  the  precipitate  to  the  filter 30 

Time  required  in  washing 108 

Weight  of  the  precipitate 0*2468  gmi. 

Volume  of  wash-water  w  V 1060  cub.  centims. 

III. 

Experiment  repeated.     Number  of  decantations  7.     Other  circum- 
stances the  same  as  in  the  foregoing  determination. 

Time  required  in  washing 140' 

Weight  of  the  precipitate 0*2462  grm. 

Volume  of  wash-water 1200  cub.  oentims. 

IV. 

After  ten  decantations. 

Time  required  in  washing 180' 

Weight  of  the  precipitate 0*2443  grm. 

Volume  of  wash-water 1760  cub.  centiois. 

By  filtration  with  the  platinum  cone  and  the  pump  the  following 
results  were  obtained  : — 

V. 

In  transferring  the  precipitate  to  the  filter  (17  cub.  centims. )    ^/ 
water) J 
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For  the  first  addition  of  water  (26  cub.  cent.)  to  run  througb,  2' 

"        second              "  «                        «              3 

"        third                 "  «                         «               2 

^<*        fourth               "  "                        "2 

"        fifth            .  .  "     ,                     "                        "  2 

In  draining  the  precipitate . '. 2  ' 

!nme  required 19 

Wei^t  of  precipitate 0*2436  grm. 

Volume  of  wash-water 142  cub.  oentims. 

Pressure  of  manometer 0*576  metre. 

VI. 

In  transferring  the  precipitate  and  allowing  the  water  (18  cub.  oen- )  r., 

tims.)  to  run  through J 

For  the  first  addition  of  water  (25  cub.  cent.)  to  run  through 4 

"       second  "  «  «  "       5 

"       third  "  "  "  "       5 

"       fourth  "  "  «  "       5 

In  draining  the  precipitate 1 

Time  required 28 

Weight  of  precipitate 0*2434  grm. 

Volume  of  wash-water 118  cub.  centims. 

Pressure '. 0*600  metre. 

VII. 

In  transferring  the  precipitate  and  allowing  the  water  (20  cub. )  ./ 

centims.)  to  run  through J 

For  the  first  addition  of  water  (25  cub.  cent.)  to  run  through 3 

«       second              "                 "                 "                     "       3 

"       third                «                 «                 "                     "       3 

In  draining  the  precipitate 3 

Time  required 16 

Weight  of  precipitate .* 0*2432  grm. 

Volume  of  wash-water 95  cub.  centims. 

Pressure 0*584  metre. 

VIII. 

In  transferring  with  25  cub.  centims.  of  water 8' 

For  the  first  addition  of  25  cub.  centims.  to  run  through 5 

For  the  second  addition  of  25  cub.  centims.  to  run  through 5 

In  draining  the  precipitate 3 

Time   required 21 

Weight  of  precipitate 0*2435  grm. 

Volume  of  wash- water 72  cub.  centims. 

Pressure 0*593  metre. 
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IX. 

In  transferring  with  15  cub.  centims.  of  water  and  allowing  it  to  )   »./ 

run  through f 

For  a  single  addition  to  run  through *  3 

In  draining  the  precipitate 2 

Time  required 12 

Weight  of  precipitate 0*2439  grm. 

Volume  of  wash-water 41  cub.  centims. 

Pressure 0*672  metre. 

X. 

In  transferring  the  precipitate  with  13  cub.  centims.  of  water 5' 

For  a  single  addition  of  water  (26  cub.  cent.)  to  run  through 8 

In  draining  the  precipitate 1 

Time   required 14 

Weight  of  precipitate 0*2439  grm. 

Volume  of  wash-water 39  cub.  centims. 

Pressure 0*530  metre. 

In  washing,  by  means  of  decantation,  in  the  ordinary  manner,  the 
amounts  of  chromium  sesquioxide  fo\md  were  as  follows : — 

gnn. 
II.  0*2458,  after  5  decantations,  washed  to  the  g  ^  K  ^  part. 

III.  0*2452      "     7  "  «  YTTUW  part. 

IV.  0*2443      "  10  «  "  looohooo  part- 

0*2451  mean. 
By  the  use  of  the  pump : — 

gnn, 
V.  0*2435,  after  5  additions  of  water. 

VI.  0*2434  "  4         "  « 

Vn.  0*2432  «  3        «  « 

VIII.  0*2435  "  2         "  « 

IX.  02439  "  1  addition  of  water. 

X.  0*2439  «  1         "  « 


0*2436  mean. 

Hence  the  probable  amount  of  chromium  sesquioxide  contained  in  the 
solution,  according  to  the  experiments  with  the  pump,  was  0*2436  grm. : 
according  to  the  old  method  of  decantation  it  was  somewhat  higher, 
namely  0*2451  grm.  This  excess  of  1*5  milligramme  shows  that  the  adhe- 
sion of  the  soluble  matters  to  the  precipitate  and  to  the  filter  is,  in 
consequence  of  the  greater  pressure,  more  easily  overcome  in  the  new 
method  than  in  the  customary  process ;  it  follows,  therefore,  that  we  can 
obtain  a  more  complete  washing  by  the  new  method  than  by  the  old. 
The  old  process  of  decantation  required  108  minutes  and  1050  cub.  cen- 
tims. of  water  to  effect  a  washing  to  the  gq^Q^y  part ;  the  new,  on  the 
contrary,  only  12  to  14  minutes,  and  not  more  than  39  to  41  cub.  cen- 
tims. of  wash-water. 
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§  «3,  b. 

Bunskv'b  Method  op  Drying  and  Ignitiko  Precipitates. 

If  a  preoipitato  be  heated  in  a  platinum  crucible  immediately  after 
filtration  bj  tba  older  prooess,  a  portion  will  inevitably  be  projected  out 
of  the  cruoible.  Hitfaerto,  therefore,  it  has  been  necessary  to  dry  the  filter 
and  precipitate  before  ignition.  Now  to  diy  a  quantity  of  hydrated 
chrominm  seaqnioxide  oontaining  0*2436  grm.  Cr'O'  in  a  water-bath  at 
100^  C.  requires  at  least  five  hours ;  and,  moreover,  bringing  the  dried 
precipitate  into  the  crucible,  burning  the  filter,  and  gradually  igniting 
tlie  maas  is  in  the  highest  d^pree  tedious  and  troublesome.  All  uiis  ex- 
penditare  of  time  and  labor  may  be  saved  by  employing  the  new  method. 
By  its  means  a  precipitate  is  as  completely  dried  upon  the  filter  in  from  1 
to  5  minutes  as  if  it  had  been  exposed  firom  5  to  8  hours  ina  drying-cham- 
ber; and  it  can  immediately,  filter  and  all,  be  thrown  into  a  platinum  or 
porcelain  crucible  and  ionited  without  the  slightest  fear  of  its  spurting. 
By  operating  in  the  following  maimer  the  filter  bums  quietly  without 
flame  or  smoke ;  this  phenomenon,  although  remarkable,  easily  admits  of 
an  explanation.  The  portion  of  filter-paper  free  from  precipitate  is 
ti^tly  wrapped  round  the  remainder  of  the  filter  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  precipitate  is  enveloped  in  from  foiur  to  six  folds  of  clean  paper. 
The  whole  ia  then  dropped  into  the  platinum  or  porcelain  crucible  lying 
obliquely  upon  a  triangle  over  the  lamp,  and  pushed  down  against  its 
sides  with  the  finger.  The  cover  is  then  supported  against  the  mouth 
of  the  crucible  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  the  ignition  commenced  by 
heating  the  portion  of  the  crucible  in  contact  with  the  cover.  When 
the  fiame  has  the  proper  size  and  position,  the  filter  carbonizes  quietly 
without  any  appearance  of  flame  or  considerable  amount  of  smoke. 
When  the  carbonization  proceeds  too  slowly,  the  flame  is  moved  a  little 
toward  the  bottom  of  the  crucible.  After  some  time  the  precipitate 
appears  to  be  surrounded  only  by  an  extremely  thin  envelope  of  carbon, 
possessing  exactly  the  form  (of  coiirso  diminished  in  size)  of  the  original 
filter;  the  flame  is  then  increased,  and  the  crucible  maintained  at  a 
bright-red  heat  imtil  the  carbon  contained  in  this  envelope  is  consumed. 
The  combustion  proceeds  so  quietly  that  the  resulting  ash  surrounding 
the  precipitate  possesses,  even  to  the  smallest  fold,  the  exact  form  of 
the  original  filter.  If  the  ash  shows  here  and  there  a  dark  color,  it  is  sim- 
ply necessary  to  heat  the  crucible  over  a  blast-lamp  for  a  few  minutes 
to  effect  the  complete  removal  of  the  trace  of  carbon.  This  method  of 
burning  a  filter  is  extremely  convenient  and  accurate ;  it  is  only  necessa- 
ry to  give  a  little  attention  at  first  to  the  slow  carbonization  of  the  paper, 
after  which  the  further  progress  of  the  operation  may  be  left  to  itself 

Gelatinous,  finely  divided,  granular,  and  crystalline  precipitates,  such 
as  alumina,  calcium  oxalate,  barium  sulphate,  silica,  magnesium  ammo- 
nium phosphate,  &c,  may  with  equal  facility  be  treated  in  this  manner ; 
so  that  even  in  this  particidar  the  work,  in  comparison  with  the  method 
generally  adopted,  is  considerably  shortened  and  simplified. 

§  53,  c. 

Advantages  op  Bunsen's  New  Method. 

From  the  above  experiments  it  appears  that  the  time  necessary  to 
filter  and  dry  a  quantity  of  chromium  sesquioxyd,  hitherto  requiring 
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about  7  hours,  is  reduced  by  the  new  method  to  13  minutes.  This  sav- 
ing of  time  is,  moreover,  proportionately  greater  in  the  case  of  precipi- 
tates more  easily  filtered  than  hydrated  chromium  sesquioxide.  Parti- 
cularly is  this  so  in  separating  a  finely  suspended  precipitate  from  a 
large  volume  of  water.  Under  these  circimistances  the  clear  fluid  runs 
through  the  filter  in  a  continuous  stream,  so  rapidly  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  maintain  the  supply ;  the  entire  operation,  in  hcty  requires 
scarcely  more  time  than  that  necessary  to  pour  a  liquid  from  one  vessel 
to  another.  Filtration,  therefore,  may  be  effected  as  quickly  through  the 
smallest  as  through  the  largest  filter.  Moreover,  the  exceedingly  small 
amount  of  water  required  to  wash  a  precipitate  completely  renders  unne- 
cessary the  tedious  evaporations  which  by  the  older  method  are  almost 
inevitable  when  the  filtrate  is  needed  for  a  further  separation.  Thus 
the  introduction  of  impurities  from  the  action  of  the  liquid  upon  the 
dish  in  the  course  of  evaporation  is  prevented ;  and  also  the  loss  due  to 
the  slight  solubility  of  the  greater  ntmiber  of  precipitates  in  the  wash- 
water  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Supposing  we  had  to  analyze  an  alka- 
line chromate  in  which  the  quantity  of  chromic  acid  "is  equivalent  to 
0'2436  grm.  chromic  sesquioxide,  as  in  the  above  described  experi- 
ments, then  to  determine  the  proportion  of  alkali,  we  should,  by  using 
the  older  method,  require  the  preliminary  evaporation  of  about  1050 
cub.  centims.  of  liquid ;  by  the  new  method  the  evaporation  of  40  cub. 
centims«  only  is  necessary.  Kow  by  employing  the  water-bath,  with 
constant  water-level,  it  is  possible,  under  favorable  circumstances,  to 
evaporate  in  a  porcelain  dish  1  cub.  centim.  of  water  in  27  aeconds. 
Consequently  the  evaporation  of  the-  filtrate  obtained  by  the  older 
method  would  occupy  about  eight  hours,  whilst  by  the  new  18  minutes 
only  are  required.  The  total  length  of  time  needed  to  filter  the  chro- 
mium sesquioxide,  wash  and  diy  the  precipitate,  and  evaporate  the 
filtrate  is  reduced,  therefore,  from  14  or  15  hours  to  about  32  minutes. 

Experience  has  shown  that,  on  the  average,  three  or  four  analyses  can 
now  be  made  in  the  time  formerly  demanded  by  a  single  one. 

Another  and  an  inestimable  advantage  springs  from  the  peculiar  con- 
dition of  a  precipitate  filtered  by  this  method.  It  not  unfrequentlj 
happens,  even  in  the  hands  of  experienced  manipulators,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  agitation  it  is  necessary  to  give  to  tiie  contents  of  the 
filter  to  effect  their  complete  washing,  that  the  surface  of  the  filter  be- 
comes injured  and  torn  so  that  the  precipitate  becomes  mixed  with  filsr 
ments  of  paper ;  this  is  particularly  i^e  case  in  using  hot  water.  Suppos- 
ing the  precipitate  to  consist  of  mixed  hydrates  of  the  sesquioxides  (for 
example,  iron  and  alumina),  it  will  be  found  on  redissolving  in  an  acid, 
that  the  filaments,  like  tartaric  acid,  prevent  the  complete  separation 
of  these  substances  by  subsequent  precipitation ;  thus  Uie  alumina  will 
contain  iron,  and  on  precipitation  by  means  of  ammonium  sulphide  will 
be  colored  black.  On  the  other  hand,  by  employing  the  new  method 
the  precipitate  coheres  so  firmly  that  the  introduction  of  this  source  of 
error  is  impossible,  even  by  using  common  gray  filter-paper.  The  most 
gelatinous  precipitates,  as  hydrated  ferric  oxide,  alimiina,  <&c.,  adhere  to 
the  filter  in  a  thin  coherent  layer,  and  may  be  removed,  piece  after 
piece,  so  completely  that  the  paper  remains  perfectly  clean  and  white. 
The  advantage  thus  gained  where  it  is  necessary  to  transfer  mixed  pre- 
cipitates to  another  vessel  in  order  to  effect  their  subsequent  separation 
is  evident. 
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Sinoa  Hie  bulk  of  the  moist  precipitates,  puticularlj  that  of  the  more 
gelatinons,  is  so  much  diminiahed  under  the  high  pressure,  the  precipi- 
tKt«  onfy  oocnpying  one-third  to  one-sixth  of  its  bulk  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  a  filter  of  one-third  to  one-sixth  of  the  size  usually  em- 
ployed may  be  taken,  and  thus  the  amount  of  ash  proportionately  len- 


BnFSZN'a  Bimflified  Exhaubtiko  Appakatus. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  use  a  pump  as  powerful  as  that  described,  sinoe 
a  &U  of  10  or  10  feet  is  sufficient  to  filter  a  precipitate  aocording  to  the 
■bore  described  method,  and  so  far  to  dry  it 
diat  it  can  be  immediately  ignited  in  the  cru- 
cible.  The  simple  arrangement  represented  in 
fig.  45  answers  this  purpose.  It  consists  of  two 
equal-sized  bottles,  a  uul  a',  of  from  2  to  1 
litres  capacity,  Awh  of  which  is  provided  near 
the  bottom  with  a  small  stopcock  designed  to 
r^pilate  the  flow  of  water.  Suppose  a  filled 
with  water  and  plaeed  \ipon  a  shelf  as  high 
above  the  ground  as  possible,  and  a'  phu^d 
empty  on  the  floor,  apd  the  two  stopcocks  con- 
nected by  means  of  caoutchouc  tubing  e,  then 
on  aUpring  water  to  flow  down  the  tube  the 
air  in  the  upper  bottle  becomes  somewhat 
rarefied;  and  in  order  to  employ  the  conse- 
quent diflerence  in  pressure  (amounting  to  a 
column  of  mercuiy  about  0'2  metre  in  height) 
for  the  purpose  of  filtration,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  connect  the  mouth  of  the  upper  bottle 
witb  the  tube  of  the  filtei^fiask.  When  the 
water  has  ceased  to  flow,  the  position  of  the 
bottle  is  reversed,  when  the  operation  recom- 
mences. So  small  a  pressure  as  0*2  metra 
suffices  to  render  the  filter  and  its  contents  so 
far  dry  that  they  may  be  immediately  with- 
drawn from  the  funnel  and  ignited  without  any 
other  preliminary  desiccation.  The  following 
experiment,  made  with  a  portion  of  the  some 
solution  of  chromium  used  in  the  former  deter- 
minations, will  serve  to  show  the  saving  of 
time  effected  by  this  simple  arrangement : — 

XI. 

Transferring   the   precipitate    with    14)  ,^, 

cub.  centimH.  of  water. ( 

For  a  single  addition  of  26  cub.  eentims.  [    - 

of  wasli-water  to  run  through f 

To  drain  the  precipitate 4 

Time  required  in  washing 2& 
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Weight  of  the  precipitate 0*2435  grm. 

Volume  of  wash-water 40  cub.  oentinuk 

Pressure  in  manometer 0*184  metro. 

This  amount  of  chromium  sesquioxide  (0*2435  grm.)  differs  from  the 
mean  of  the  former  experiments  (0*2436  grm.)  by  one-tenth  of  a  milli- 
gramme only,  and  shows  that  even  by  a  pressure  of  0*184  metre  the  wash- 
ing is  as  complete  by  the  single  addition  of  26  cub.  centims.  of  water. 
The  duration  of  the  filteiing  process  in  the  former  experiments  ranged 
from  12  to  14  minutes  under  a  difference  of  pressure  amounting  to  from 
0*53  to  0*572  metre ;  in  the  last  experiment  it  required  25  minutes 
under  a  pressure  of  0*184  metre,  or  about  double  the  length  of  time. 
The  time  needed  to  analyze  potaadum  chromate  in  the  former  case  was 
reduced  from  14  hours  to  32  minutes ;  by  the  latter  method  the  reduc- 
tion would  be  from  14  hours  to  44  minutes. 

§  54. 
5.  Analysis  by  Measure  (Yolumbtbio  Analysis). 

The  principle  of  volumetric  analysis  has  been  explained  already  in  the 
^'  Introduction,'^  where  we  have  seen  how  the  quantity  of  protoxide  of 
iron  present  in  a  fluid  maybe  determined  by  means  of  a  solution  of 
permanganate  of  potassa,  the  value  of  which  has  been  previously  ascer- 
tained by  observing  the  quantity  required  to  oxidize  a  known  amount 
of  protoxide  of  iron.  jj^ 

In  order  to  make  the  matter  as  clear  as  possible  I  will  here  aoduce  a 
few  more  examples. 

Suppose  we  have  prepared  a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  of  such  a 
strength  that  100  c.  c.  will  exactly  precipitate  1  grm.  silver  from  its 
solution  in  nitric  acid,  we  can  use  it  to  estimate  unknown  quantities  of 
silver.  Let  us  imagine,  for  instance,  we  ha'^e  an  alloy  of  silver  and 
copper  in  unknown  proportion,  we  dissolve  1  grm.  in  nitric  add,  and 
add  to  the  solution  our  solution  of  chloride  of  sodiunii  drop  by  drop, 
until  the  whole  of  the  silver  is  thrown  down,  and  an  additional  drop 
fails  to  produce  a  further  precipitate,  "pie  amount  of  silver  present 
may  now  be  calculated  from  the  amount  of  solution  of  chloride  of 
sodium  used.  Thus,  supposing  we  have  used  80  c.  c,  the  amount  of 
silver  present  in  the  alloy  is  80  per  cent. ;  since,  as  100  c.  c.  of  the  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  sodium  will  throw  down  1  grm.  of  pure  silver  {i,e. 
of  100  per  cent.),  it  follows  that  every  c.  c.  of  the  chloride  of  sodium 
solution  corresponds  to  1  per  cent,  of  silver. 

Another  example.  It  is  well  known  that  iodine  and  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen cannot  exist  together :  whenever  these  two  substances  are  brought 
in  contact,  decomposition  immediately  ensues,  the  hydrogen  separatLig 
from  the  sulphur  and  combining  with  the  iodine  (1  4-  HS  =  HI  4-  S). 
Hydriodic  acid  exercises  no  action  on  starch-paste,  whereas  the  least 
trace  of  free  iodine  colors  it  blue.  Now,  if  we  prepare  a  solution  of 
iodine  (in  iodide  of  potassium)  containing  in  100  c.  c.  0*7470  grm.  iodine, 
we  may  with  this  decompose  exactly  0*1  grm.  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
for  17  :  127  : :  0*1  :  0*7470.  Let  us  suppose,  then,  we  have  before  us  a 
fluid  containing  an  unknown  amount  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which 
it  is  our  intention  to  determine.  We  add  to  it  a  little  starch-paste,  and 
then,  drop  by  drop,  our  solution  of  iodine,  until  a  persistent  blue  colo- 
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mtion  of  the  fluid  indicates  the  formation  of  iodide  of  starch,  and  hence 
the  complete  decomposition  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  amount 
of  Uie  bvUer  originally  present  in  the  fluid  may  now  be  readily  calculated 
from  the  amount  of  solution  of  iodine  used.  Say,  for  instance,  we  have 
used  50  c.  c.  of  iodine  solution,  the  fluid  contained  originally  0*05  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen ;  since,  as  we  have  seen,  100  c.  c.  of  our  iodine 
solution  will  decompose  exactly  0*1  grm.  of  that  body. 

Solutions  of  accurately  known  composition  or  strength,  used  for  the 
purposes  of  volumetric  analysis,  are  called  standard  solttiiatis.  They 
may  be  prepared  in  two  wajrs,  viz.,  (a)  by  dissolving  a  weighed  quantity 
of  a  substance  in  a  definite  volume  of  fluid ;  or  (6),  by  first  preparing  a 
suitably  concentrated  solution  of  the  reagent  required,  and  then  deter- 
mining its  exact  strength  by  a  series  of  experiments  made  with  it  upon 
weired  quantities  of  the  body  for  the  determination  of  which  it  is  in« 
tended  to  be  used. 

In  the  preparation  of  standard  solutions  by  method  a,  a  certain  defi- 
nite strength  is  adopted  once  for  all,  which  is  usually  based  upon  the 
principle  of  an  exact  correspondence  between  the  number  of  grammes 
of  the  reagent  contained  in  a  litre  of  the  fluid,  and  the  equivalent  num- 
ber of  the  reagent  (H=l).  In  the  esse  of  standard  solutions  prepared 
by  method  6,  this  may  also  be  easily  done,  by  diluting  to  the  required 
degree  the  still  somewhat  too  concentrated  solution,  after  having  accu- 
rately determined  its  strength ;  however,  as  a  rule,  this  latter  process  is 
only  resorted  to  in  -techniciEd  analyses,  where  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  all 
calculation.  Fluids  which  contain  the  eq.  nimil>er  of  grammes  of  a  sub- 
stance in  one  litre,  are  called  fwrmal  solutions;  those  which  contain  -^^ 
of  this  quantity,  decinortnal  solutions. 

The  determination  of  a  standard  solution  intended  to  be  used  for  voU 
nmetric  analysis  is  obviously  a  most  important  operation ;  since  an} 
error  in  this  will,  of  course,  necessarily  falsify  every  analysis  made  with' 
it.  In  scientific  and  accurate  researches  it  is,  therefore,,  always  advisa- 
ble, whenever  practicable,  to  examine  the  standard  solution — no  matter 
whether  prepiu^  by  method  a,  or  by  method  6,  with  subseipient  dilu- 
tion to  the  required  degree — by  ex])eriinenting  with  it  \i])on  aecinatcjly 
weighed  quantities  of  the  body  for  the  determination  of  which  it  is  to* 
be  used. 

In  the  previous  remarks  I  have  made  no  difference  between  fluids  of 
known  composition  and  those  of  known  {)ower;  and  ihiH  has  liitherho. 
been  usual.      But  by  accepting  the  two  expressions  as  synonymous,  we 
take  for  granted  that  a  fluid  exercises  a  chemical  action  exactly  corre- 
sponding to  the  amount  of  dissolved  substance  it  contains — that,  for  in- 
stance, a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  containing  1  eq.  Na  CI  will  pre- 
cipitate exactly  1  eq.  silver.     This  presumption,  however,,  is  very  often 
not  absolutely  correct,  am  will  be  shown  with  reference  to  this  very  ex- 
ample, §  115,  ft,  5.     In  sucl;  cases,  of  course,  it  is  not  merely  advii^able,. 
but  even  absolutely  necessary,  to  determine  the  strength  of  the  lluidi 
by  experiment,  although  the  amount  of  the  reagent  it  contains  may 
be  exactly  known,  for  the  power  of  the  fluid  can  be  infen^ed  from  its- 
com]K>sition  only  approximately  and  not  with  perfect  exactness.     If  a 
standard  solution  keeps  unaltered,  this  is  a  great  advantage,,  as  it  dis- 
penses with  the  necessity  of  determining  its  strength  before  every  freshi 
analysis. 

That  particular  change  in  the  fluid  operated  upon  by  means  of  a^ 
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standard  solution  which  marks  the  completion  of  the  intended  decom- 
position, is  termed  the  final  reaction.  This  consists  either  in  a 
change  of  cclor^  as  is  the  case  when  a  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potassa  acts  upon  an  acidified  solution  of  protoxide  of  iron,  or  a  solu- 
tion of  iodine  upon  a  solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  mixed  with 
starch  paste;  or  in  the  cessation  of  the  formation  of  a  precipitate  upon 
further  addition  of  the  standard  solution,  as  is  the  case  when  a  stuid- 
ard  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  is  used  to  precipitate  silver  from 
its  solution  in  nitric  acid ;  or  in  incipient  precipitation,  as  is  the  case 
when  a  standard  solution  of  silver  is  added  to  a  solution  of  hydrocyanic 
acid  mixed  with  an  alkali ;  or  in  a  change  in  the  action  of  the  examined 
fluid  upon  a  particular  reagent,  as  is  the  case  when  a  solution  of  arsen- 
ite  of  soda  is  added,  drop  by  drop,  to  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime, 
until  the  mixture  no  longer  imparts  a  blue  tint  to  paper  moistened  with 
iodide  of  potassium  and  starch-paste,  &c. 

The  more  sensitive  a  final  reaction  is,  and  the  more  readily,  posi- 
tively, and  rapidly  it  manifests  itself,  the  better  is  it  calculated  to  serve 
as  the  basis  of  a  volumetric  method.  In  cases  where  it  is  an  object  of 
great  importance  to  ascertain  with  the  greatest  practicable  precision  the 
exact  moment  when  the  reaction  is  completed,  the  analyst  may  some- 
times prepare,  besides  the  actual  standard  solution,  another,  ten  times 
more  dilute,  and  use  the  latter  to  finish  the  process,  carried  nearly  to 
leompletion  with  the  former. 

But  a  good  final  reaction  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  afford  a  safe  basis 
for  a  good  volumetric  method ;  this  requires,  as  the  first  and  most  in- 
dispensable condition,  that  the  particular  decomposition  which  consti- 
tutes the  leading  point  of  the  analytical  process  should — at  least  under 
•eertain  known  circumstances — remain  tmalterably  the  same.  Wherever 
ihis  is  not  the  case— where  the  action  varies  with  the  greater  or  less 
4egree  of  concentration  of  the  fluid,  or  according  as  there  may  be  a  little 
more  or  less  free  acid  present ;  or  according  to  the  greater  or  less  rapid- 
ity of  action  of  the  stuidard  solution ;  or  where  a  precipitate  formed  in 
the  course  of  the  process  has  not  the  same  composition  throughout  the 
operation — ^the  basis  of  the  volumetric  method  is  fallacious,  and  the 
method  itself,- therefore,  of  no  value. 


SECTION   II. 

REA.OENTS. 

§  65. 

f 

Fob  general  information  respecting  reagents,  I  refer  the  student  to  my 
volume  on  ^^  Qualitative  Analysis.^' 

The  instructions  given  here  will  be  confined  to  the  preparation,  testing, 
and  most  important  uses  of  those  chemical  substances  which  subserve 
principally  and  more  exclusively  the  purposes  of  quantitative  analysis. 
Thoee  reagents  which  are  employed  in  qualitative  investigations,  having 
been  treated  of  already  in  the  volume  on  the  qualitative  branch  of  the 
analytical  science,  will  therefore  be  simply  mentioned  here  by  name. 

The  reagents  used  in  quantitative  analysis  are  properly  arranged  under 
the  foUowing  heads : — 

A,  Beagents  for  gravimetric  analysis  in  the  wet  way. 

£.  Beagents  for  gravimetric  analysis  in  the  dry  way. 

C  Beagents  for  volumetric  analysis. 

D,  Beagents  used  in  organic  analysis. 

The  mode  of  preparing  tiie  fluids  used  in  volumetric  analysis,  will  be 
found  where  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  their  application. 

A.  BEAGENTS  FOR  GRAVIMETRIC  ANALYSIS 

IN  THE  WET  WAY. 

L  SIMPLE   SOLVENTS. 

§5G. 

1.  Distilled  Water  (see  ^'  Qual.  Anal.^^). 

Water  intended  for  quantitative  investigations  must  be  perfectly  pure. 
Water  distilled  from  glass  vessels  leaves  a  residue  upon  evaporation  in 
a  platinum  vessel  (see  experiment  No.  5),  and  is  therefore  inapplicable 
for  many  purposes ;  as,  for  instance,  for  the  determination  of  the  exact 
degree  of  solubility  of  sparingly  soluble  substances.  For  certain  uses  it 
is  necessary  to  free  the  water  by  ebullition  from  atmospheric  air  and  car- 
bonic acid. 

2.  Alcohol  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

a.  Absolute  alcohol,  b.  Rectified  spirit  of  wine  of  various  degrees  of 
strength. 

3.  Etheb. 

The  application  of  ether  as  a  solvent  is  very  limited.  It  is  more  fre- 
quently used  mixed  with  spirit  of  wine,  in  order  to  diminish  the  solvent 
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power  of  the  latter  for  certain  substances,  e,g,y  bichloride  of  platinum 
and  chloride  of  ammonium.  The  ordinary  ether  of  the  shops  will  answer 
the  purpose. 

II.  ACIDS  AND  HALOGENS, 
a.    Oxygen  Acid^. 

§57. 

1.  Sulphuric  Acid. 

a.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  of  the  shops. 
5.  Concentrated  pure  sulphuric  acid, 
c.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
See  "  QuaL  Anal." 

2.  Nitric  Acid. 

a.  Pure  nitric  add  of  1*2  sp.  gr.  (see  ^'  Qual.  Anal.**). 

5.  Bed  fuming  nitric  acid  (concentrated  nitric  acid  containing  acme 
hjponitric  acid). 

jPrepcvraiion, — ^Two  parts  of  pure,  dry  nitrate  of  potassa  are  introduced 
into  a  capacious  retort,  and  one  part  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is 
added  either  through  the  tubulure  of  the  retort,  or  if  a  common  non- 
tubulated  one  is  used,  through  the  neck  by  means  of  a  long  funnel-tube 
btnt  at  the  lower  end,  carefully  avoiding  soiling  the  neck  of  the  retort. 
The  latter  being  put  into  a  vesBel  filled  with  sand,  or,  better  still,  with 
iron  turnings,  is  then  connected  with  a  receiver,  but  not  quite  air-tig^t. 
The  distillation  is  conducted  at  a  gradually  increased  heat,  and  carried 
to  dryness.  The  cooling  of  the  receiver  must  be  properly  attended  to 
during  the  distillation.  In  the  preparation  of  small  quantities,  the  re- 
tort is  placed  on  a  piece  of  wire-gauze,  and  heated  with  charcoal ;  in  this 
process  it  is  always  advisable  to  coat  the  retort  by  repeated  application 
of  a  thin  paste  made  of  clay  and  water ;  a  little  borax  or  carbonate  of 
soda  should  be  added  to  the  water  used  for  making  the  paste. 

Teats, — Red  funiiug  nitric  acid  must  be  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  possi- 
ble concentration,  and  perfectly  free  from  sulphuric  acid.  In  order  to  de- 
tect minute  traces  of  the  latter,  evaporate  a  few  c.  c.  of  the  specimen  in  a 
porcelain  dish  nearly  to  dryness,  dilute  the  residue  with  water,  add  some 
chloride  of  barium,  and  observe  whether  a  precipitate  forms  on  standing. 

ZFaea, — A  powerful  oxidizing  agent  and  solvent ;  it  serves  more  espe- 
cially to  convert  sulphur  and  metallic  sulphides  into  sulphuric  acid  and 
sulphates  respectively. 

3.  Acetic  Acid  (see  "  Qual.  Anal,"). 

4.  Tartaric  Acid  (see  "  QuaL  Ansd.'^). 

h.  Hydrogen  Adda  and  Balogena. 

§58. 
1.  Hydrochloric  Acid. 

a.  Pure  hydrochloric  acid  of  1'12  sp.  gr.  (see  "Qual.  Anal."). 

h.  Pure  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  of  about  1'18  sp.  gr. 

Preparation. — ^As  in  "  Qual.  Anal."  §  26,  with  this  modification,  how- 
ever, wat  only  3  or  4  parts  of  water,  instead  of  6,  are  put  into  the  re- 
ceiver, to  4  parts  of  chloride  of  sodium  in  the  retort.   Tlie  greatest  oaro 
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must  be  taken  to  keep  the  receiver  cool,  and  to  change  it  ajB  soon  as  the 
tube  through  which  the  gas  is  conducted  into  it  begins  to  get  hot,  since 
it  is  now  no  longer  hydrochloric  acid  gas  which  passes  over,  but  an 
aqueous  solution  of  the  gaa,  in  form  of  vapor,  which  would  simply  weaken 
the  fuming  acid,  if  it  were  allowed  to  mix  with  it. 

Teals. — ^The  fuming  acid  must,  for  many  purposes,  be  perfectly  free 
from  chlorine  and  sulphurous  acid.  For  the  mode  of  testing  for  these 
impurities,  see  ^*  Qual.  Anal.''  loc.  cit.  Test  for  sulphuric  acid  as  under 
Nitric  Acid,  previous  page. 

Uses, — Fuming  hydrochloric  acid  has  a  much  more  energetic  action 
than  the  dilute  acid ;  it  is,  therefore,  used  instead  of  the  latter  in  cases 
where  a  more  rapid  and  energetic  action  is  desirable. 

2.  Hydrofluobio  Acid. 

This  is  employed  for  the  decomposition  of  silicates  and  borates,  some- 
times in  the  gaseous  form,  sometimes  in  the  condition  of  aqueous  solu- 
tion. In  the  first  case,  the  substance  to  be  decomposed  is  introduced  into 
the  leaden  box,  in  which  the  hydrofluoric  gas  is  being  generated ;  in  the 
latter  case,  we  must  first  prepare  the  aqueous  acid.  The  raw  material 
employed  is  fiuor  spar  or  kryolite  (Luboldt'*').  Both  are  first  finely  pow- 
dered, and  then  treated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  To  1  part 
kryolite,  2^  parts  sulphuric  acid  are  used ;  to  1  part  fiuor  spar,  2  parts 
sulphuric  acid  are  used.  If  the  latter  is  employed,  allow  the  mixture  to 
stand  in  a  dry  place  for  several  days,  stirring  every  now  and  then,  so 
that  the  silicic  acid  (which  is  generally  contained  in  fiuor  spar)  may  first 
escape  in  the  form  of  fiuosilicic  gas.  Convenient  distillatory  apparatus 
have  been  described  by  Luboldt  (loc.  cit.)  and  by  H.  Brieqleb.I  The 
latter  commends  itself  especially  on  account  of  its  relatively  small  cost.  It 
consists  of  a  leaden  retort,  with  a  movable  leaden  top,  which  can  be  luted 
on.  The  receiver  belonging  to  it  is  a  box  of  lead,  with  a  tubulure  at  the 
side,  into  which  the  neck  of  the  retort  just  enters.  Tlie  cover  of  the 
receiver  is  raised  conical,  and  is  provided  at  the  top  with  an  exit  tube 
of  lead.  In  the  receiver  a  platinum  dish  containing  water  is  placed,  all 
joints  are  luted,  and  the  retort  is  carefully  heated  in  a  sand-bath.  The 
aqueous  hydrofluoric  acid  found  at  the  end  of  the  operation  in  the  plati- 
num dish  is  perfectly  pure.  The  small  quantity  of  impure  hydrofluoric 
acid  which  collects  on  the  bottom  of  the  receiver  is  thrown  away.  Tlie 
hydrofluoric  acid  must  entirely  volatilize  when  heated  in  a  platinum  dish 
on  a  water-bath.  The  pure  acid  gives  no  precipitate  when  neutralized 
with  potash,  while  silicofluoride  of  potassium  separates  if  the  acid  con- 
tains hydrofluosilicic  acid.  The  acid  is  best  preserved  in  gutta-percha 
bottles,  as  recommended  by  Stadeler.  Tlie  greatest  •  caution  must  be 
observed  in  preparing  this  acid,  since,  whether  in  the  fluid  or  gaseous 
condition,  it  is  one  of  the  most  injurious  substances. 

3.  Chlorine  and  Chlorine- water  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

4.  NiTRO-HYDROCHLORic  AciD  (sec  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

5.  Hydrofluosilicic  Acid  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

c.    Sulphur  Acids, 
1,  Hydrosulphuric  Acid  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 


•  Joum.  fur  prakt.  Cbem.,  76,  830. 
f  Annol.  d.  ChexxL  n.  Pharm.,  Ill,  880. 
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in.  BASES  AND  METALS. 

a.   Oxygen  JBasea  and  Jfetala. 

§69. 
a.   Alkalies, 

1.  PoTASSA  AND  SoDA  (see  '^  Qual.  Anal.''). 

All  the  three  sorts  of  the  caustic  alkalies  mentioned  in  the  qualitatLve 
part  are  required  in  quantitative  analysis,  viz.,  common  solution  of  soda, 
hydrate  of  potassa  purified  -with  alcohol,  and  solution  of  potassa  prepared 
with  baryta.  Pure  solution  of  potassa  may  be  obtained  also  by  heating 
to  redness  for  half  an  hour  in  a  copper  crucible,  a  mixture  of  1  part  of 
nitrate  of  potassa,  and  2  or  3  parts  of  thin  sheet  copper  cut  into  fmoall 
pieces,  treating  the  mass  with  water,  allowing  the  oxide  of  copper  to 
subside  in  a  tall  vessel,  and  removing  the  supernatant  clear  fluid  by 
means  of  a  syphon  (Wohler).'*' 

2.  Amhonia  (see  "  Qual.  Anali"). 

jS.  Alkaline  EoHha. 

1.  Baryta  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

2.  Lime. 

Finely  divided  hydrate  of  lime  mixed  with  water  (milk  of  lime),  is 
used  more  particularly  to  effect  the  separation  of  magnesia,  <&c.,  from  the 
alkalies.  Milk  of  lime  intended  to  be  used  for  that  purpose  must,  of 
course,  be  perfectly  free  from  alkalies.  To  insure  this  the  hydrate 
should  be  thoroughly  washed,  by  repeated  boiling  with  fr^sh  quantities 
of  distilled  water.  This  operation  is  conducted  best  in  a  silver  dish. 
When  cold,  the  milk  of  lime  so  prepared  is  kept  in  a  well-stoppared 
bottle. 

/•  Heavy  Metals^  and  their  Oxides, 

§60. 

I 

1.  Zinc. 

Zinc  has  of  late  been  much  used  as  a  reagent  in  quantitative  anai  fsis. 
It  serves  more  especially  to  effect  the  reduction  of  dissolved  sesquioxide 
of  iron  to  protoxide,  and  also  the  precipitation  of  copper  from  the  solu- 
tions of  that  metal.  Zinc  intended  to  be  used  for  the  former  purpose 
must  be  free  from  iron,  for  the  latter  free  from  lead,  copper,  and  other 
metals  which  remain  undissolved  upon  treating  the  zinc  with  dilute 
acids. 

To  procure  zinc  which  leaves  no  residue  upon  solution  in  dilute*  sul- 

*  Hydrate  of  soda,  made  by  aotmg  on  pnre  water  by  pure  sodium  and  finsing 
in  silver  vessels,  is  to  be  had  cheaply  of  the  Magnesium  Metal  Company,  Sailord, 
Manchester,  England. 
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phurio  Acid,  there  is  commonly  no  other  resource  but  to  re-distil  the  com- 
mercial mrtide. 

This  is  effected  in  a  retort  made  of  the  material  of  Hessian  or  black- 
lead  crucibles.  The  operation  is  conducted  in  a  wind-furnace  with  good 
draught.  The  neck  of  the  retort  must  hang  down  as  perpendiculu*  as 
possible.  Under  the  neck  is  placed  a  basin  or  small  tub,  tilled  with  water. 
The  distillation  begins  as  soon  as  the  retort  is  at  a  bright  red  heat.  As 
the  neck  of  the  retort  is  verj  liable  to  become  choked  up  with  zinc,  or 
oxide  of  zinc,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  it  constantly  free  by  means  of  a 
pipe-stem.  The  zinc  obtained  by  this  re-distillation  is  nearly  or  quite 
free  from  lead. 

TetU, — The  following  is  the  simplest  way  of  testing  the  purity  of  zinc : 
dissolve  the  metal  in  dilute  sidphuric  acid  in  a  small  flask  provided  with 
a  gasNOYolution  tube,  place  the  outer  limb  of  the  tube  under  water,  and 
when  the  solution  is  completed,  let  the  water  entirely  or  partly  recede 
into  the  flask ;  after  cooling,  add  to  the  fluid,  drop  by  drop,  a  sufficiently 
dilute  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa.  If  a  drop  of  that  solution 
imparts  the  same  red  tint  to  the  zinc  solution  as  to  an  equal  volume  of 
water,  the  zinc  may  be  considered  free  from  iron.  I  prefer  this  way  of 
testing  the  purity  of  zinc  to  other  methods,  as  it  afibrds,  at  the  same  time, 
an  approximate,  or,  if  the  zinc  has  been  weighed,  and  the  chameleon  solu- 
tion (which,  in  that  case,  must  be  considerably  diluted)  measured,  an 
accurate  and  precise  knowledge  of  the  quantity  of  iron  present.  If  lead 
or  copper  are  present,  these  metals  remain  imdiBsolved  upon  solution  of 
the  zinc. 

2.  Oxide  of  Lead. 

Precipitate  pure  nitrate  or  acetate  of  lead  with  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
wash  the  precipitate,  dry,  and  ignite  gently  to  complete  decomposition. 

Oxide  of  lead  is  often  used  to  fix  an  acid,  so  thfit  it  is  not  expelled 
even  by  a  red  heat. 

b.  Sulphur  JBases. 

1.  Sulphide  of  Ammonium  (see  ^'  Qual.  Anal."). 

We  require  both  the  colorless  monosulphide,  and  the  yellow  poly- 
sulphide. 

2.  Sulphide  of  Sodium  (see  ''  Qual.  Anal."). 


IV.    SALTS. 
a.  Salts  of  the  Alkalies, 

§  61. 

1.  Sulphate  of  Potassa  (see  "Qual.  Anal."). 

2.  Oxalate  of  Ammonia  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

3.  Acetate  of  Soda  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

4.  Succinate  of  Ammonia. 
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Preparation. — Saturate  succinic  acid,  which  has  been .  pnzified  hj 
dissolving  in  nitric  acid   and   recrystallizing,  idth  dilute  ammonia. 
The  reaction  of  the  new  compound  should  be  rather  slij^tly  alkaline 
Hhan  acid. 

Uaes, — ^This  reagent  serves  occasionally  to  separate  sesqidoxide  of 
iron  from  other  metallic  oxides. 

5.  Carbonate  op  Soda  (see  "'Qual.  AnaL"). 

This  reagent  is  required  both  in  solution  and  in  pure  crystals ;  in  the 
latter  form  to  neutralize  an  excess  of  acid  in  a  fluid  which  it  is  desir- 
able not  to  dilute  too  much. 

6.  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  (see  Qual.  AnaL^'). 

7.  Bisulphite  of  Soda  (see  '^  QuaL  Anal.''). 

8.  Hyposulphite  op  Soda. 

This  salt  occurs  in  commerce.  It  should  be  dry,  clear,  well  crystal- 
lized, completely  and  with  ease  soluble  in  water.  The  solution  must 
give  with  nitrate  of  silver  at  first  a  white  precipitate,  must  not  effer- 
vesce with  acetic  acid,  and  when  acidified  mi^  give  no  precipitate  with 
chloride  of  barium,  or  at  most,  only  a  slight  turbidity.  The  acidified 
solution  must,  after  a  short  time,  become  milky  from  separation  of  sul- 
phur. 

Uses, — The  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  used  for  the  precipitation  of  sev- 
eral metals,  as  sulphides,  particularly  in  separations,  for  instance,  of 
copper  from  zinc ;  it  also  serves  as  solvent  for  several  salts  (chloride  of 
silver,  sulphate  of  lime,  &c.)  ;  lastly,  it  is  employed  in  volumetric  ana^ 
lysis,  its  use  here  depending  on  the  reaction  2  (NaO,  S^  Oj)  +  I  =  Na 
I  +  Na  O,  S4  O,. 

9.  Nitrite  of  Potassa  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

10.  Bichromate  op  Potassa  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

11.  MoLYBDATE  OP  Ammonia  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

12.  Chloride  op  Ammonium  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

13.  Cyanide  op  Potassium  (see  "  Qual.  AnaL"). 

h.  Salts  of  the  Alkaline  Earths, 
§  C2.. 

1.  Chloride  op  Barium  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

The  following  process  gives  a  very  pure  chloride  of  barium,  free 
from  lime  and  strontia : — Transmit  through  a  concentrated  solution  of 
impure  chloride  of  barium  hydrochloric  gas,  as  long  as  a  precipitate 
continues  to  form.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  chloride  of  barium  pre- 
sent is  by  this  means  separated  from  the  solution,  in  form  of  a  crystal- 
line powder.  Collect  this  on  a  filter,  let  the  adhering  liquid  drain  off, 
wash  the  powder  repeatedly  with  small  quantities  of  pure  hydrochloric 
acid,  until  a  sample  of  the  washings,  diluted  with  water,  and  precipitated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  gives  a  filtrate  which,  upon  evaporation  in  a  plati- 
num dish,  leaves  no  residue.  The  hydrochloric  mother-liquor  serves  to 
dissolve  fresh  portions  of  withcrite.  I  make  use  of  the  chloride  .of 
barium  so  obtained,  principally  for  the  preparation  of  perfectly  pure 
carbonate  of  baryta,  which  is  often  required  in  quantitative  analyses. 

2.  Acetate  of  Baryta. 
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JVyorqIttwi. — ^Dissolve  pure  carbon&te  of  baryta  in  moderately  di* 
hite  acetic  add,  filter,  and  evaporate  to  crystallization. 

Tests, — Dilute  solution  of  acetate  of  baryta  must  not  be  rendered 
turbid  by  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  See  also  '^  Qual.  Anal.,^  ChU}- 
ride  of  barium^  the  same  tests  being  also  used  to  ascertain  the  purity 
of  the  acetate. 

Uees, — Acetate  of  baryta  is  used  instead  of  chloride  of  barium,  to 
effect  the  precipitation  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  cases  where  it  is  desirable 
to  avoid  the  introduction  of  a  chloride  into  the  solution,  or  to  convert 
the  base  into  an  acetate.  As  the  reagent  is  seldom  required,  it  is  best 
kept  in  crystals. 

3.  Carbokate  of  Baryta  (see  '<  Qual.  Anal.^^). 

4.  Chloride  of  Strontium. 

JPreparation. — Chloride  of  strontium  is  prepared  from  strontianite 
or  celestine,  by  the  same  processes  as  chloride  of  barium.  The  pure 
crystals  obtained  are  dissolved  in  spirit  of  wine  of  96  per  cent.,  the 
solution  is  filtered,  and  kept  for  use. 

Uses. — ^The  alcoholic  solution  of  chloride  of  strontium  is  used  to  ef- 
fect the  conversion  of  alkaline  sulphates  into  chlorides,  in  cases  where 
it  is  desirable  to  avoid  the  introduction  into  the  fluid  of  a  salt  insoluble 
in  spirit  of  wine. 

5.  Chloride  of  Calcium  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

6.  Sulphate  of  Magnesia  (see  ^^  Qual.  Anal."). 

This  reagent  is  principally  used  to  precipitate  phosphoric  acid  from 
aqueous  solutions.  The  solution  required  for  this  puri)08e  should  be 
kept  ready  prepared ;  it  is  made  by  dissolving  1  part  of  crystallized 
sulphate  of  magnesia  and  1  part  of  pure  chloride  of  ammonium  in  8 
parts  of  water  and  4  parts  of  solution  of  ammonia,  allowing  the  fluid 
to  stand  at  rest  for  several  days,  and  then  filtering. 

This  solution  is  sometimes  called  magnesia-mixture. 

c.  Salts  of  the  Oxides  of  the  Heavy  Metals. 

§  63. 

1.  Sulphate  of  Protoxide  op  Iron  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

2.  Sesquichloride  op  Iron  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

3.  Acetate  of  Sesquioxide  op  Uranium. 

Heat  finely  powdered  pitchblende  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  filter  the 
fluid  from  the  undissolved  portion,  and  treat  the  filtrate  with  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid  to  remove  the  lead,  copper,  and  arsenic ;  filter  again, 
evaporate  to  dryness,  extract  the  residue  with  water,  and  filter  the  so- 
lution from  the  oxides  of  iron,  cobalt,  and  manganese.  Nitrate  of  ses- 
quioxide of  uranium  crystallizes  from  the  filtrate  ;  purify  this  by  recrys- 
tallization,  and  then  heat  the  crystals  until  a  small  portion  of  the  ses- 
quioxide of  uranium  is  reduced.  Warm  the  yellowish-red  mass  thus 
obtained  with  acetic  acid,  filter  and  let  the  filtrate  crystallize.  The 
crystals  are  acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium,  and  the  mother-liquor 
contains  the  imdecomposed  nitrate  (Wertheim). 

Te^, — Solution  of  acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium  after  acidifica- 
tion with  hydrochloric  acid  must  not  be  altered  by  hydrosulphuric  acid ; 
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carbonate  of  ammonia  must  produce  in  it  a  precipitate,  soluble  in  tax 
excess  of  the  precipitant. 

Uses. — Acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium  may  serve,  in  many  oaaes, 
to  effect  the  separation  and  determination  of  phosphoric  add. 

4.  Nitrate  of  Silver  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

5.  Acetate  of  Lead  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

6.  Chloride  of  Mercury  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

7.  Protochloride  of  Tin  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

8.  Bichloride  op  Platinum  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

9.  Sodio-Protoohloride  of  Palladium  (see  ^'Qual.  Anal.**). 

JB.  REAGENTS  FOR  GRAVIMETRIC  ANALYSIS  IN 

THE  DRY  WAY. 

§64. 

1.  Carbonate  of  Soda,  pure  anhydrous  (see  '^  Qual.  Anal."). 

2.  Mixed  Carbonates  of  Soda  and  Potassa  (see  ^^  QuaL  Anal."). 

3.  Hydrate  of  Baryta  (see  ^'  Qual.  Anal."  and  §  59). 

4.  Nitrate  of  Potassa  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

5.  Nitrate  of  Soda  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

6.  Borax  (fused). 

Preparation, — Heat  crystallized  borax  (see  "  QuaL  Anal.")  in  a 
platinum  or  porcelain  dish,  until  there  is  no  further  intumescence ;  re- 
duce the  porous  mass  to  powder,  and  heat  this  in  a  platinum  crucible 
until  it  is  fused  to  a  transparent  mass.  Pour  the  semi-fluid,  viscid  mass 
upon  a  fragment  of  porcelain.  A  better  way  is  to  fuse  the  borax 
in  a  net  of  platinum  gauze,  by  making  the  gas  blowpipe-flame  act  upon 
it.  The  drops  are  collected  in  a  platinum  dish.  The  vitrified  borax  ob- 
tained is  kept  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle.  But  as  it  is  always  necessary 
to  heat  the  vitrified  borax  previous  to  use,  to  make  quite  sure  that  it  is 
perfectly  anhydrous,  the  best  way  is  to  prepare  it  only  when  required. 

Uses, — Vitrified  borax  is  used  to  eflect  the  expulsion  of  carbonic  acid 
and  other  volatile  acids,  at  a  red  heat. 

7.  BisuLPHATE  OP  Potassa. 

Preparation, — Mix  87  parts  of  neutral  sulphate  of  potassa  (see  "  Qual. 
Anal."),  in  a  platinum  crucible,  with  49  parts  of  concentrated  pure  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  heat  to  gentle  redness  until  the  mass  is  in  a  state  of 
uniform  and  limpid  fusion.  Pour  the  fused  salt  on  a  fragment  of  porce- 
lain, or  into  a  platinum  dish  standing  in  cold  water.  After  cooling, 
break  the  mass  into  pieces,  and  keep  for  use.* 

Uses, — This  reagent  serves  as  a  flux  for  certain  native  compounds  of 
alumina  and  sesquioxide  of  chromium.  Bisulphate  of  potassa  is  used 
also,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  state,  for  the  cleansing  of  plati- 
num crucibles ;  for  this  latter  purpose,  however,  the  salt  which  is  ob- 
tained in  the  preparation  of  nitric  acid  will  be  found  sufficiently  pure. 

8.  Carbonate  o?  Ammonia  (solid). 

Preparation, — See  "  Qual.  Anal." — ^This  reagent  serves  to  convert  the 

*  [J.  Lawrence  Smith  advises  the  use  of  bisulphate  of  soda  for  fluxing  alnmi- 
noos  compoonds,  as  the  fused  mass  is  much  more  readily  soluble  in  water.] 


.#& 
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bumlpliAtes  of  the  alkalies  into  neutral  salts.     It  must  completely  vola- 
tilize when  heated  in  a  platinum  dish. 

9.  NiTRATB  OF  Ammonia. 

JPrepcarcUicn. — ^Neutralize  pure  carbonate  of  ammonia  vdth  pure  nitric 
acid,  warm,  and  add  ammonia  to  slightly  alkaline  reaction ;  mter,  if  ne- 
cessary, and  let  the  filtrate  crystallize.  Fuse  th^nrstals  in  a  platinum 
dish,  and  pour  the  fused  mass  upon  a  piece  of^orcelain ;  break  into 
pieces  whilst  still  warm,  and  keep  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle. 

Testa. — ^Nitrate  of  ammonia  must  leave  no  residue  whei^^ted  in  a 
platinum  dish.  ^^ 

Uses, — ^Nitrate  of  ammonia  serves  as  an  oxidizing  agent ;  for  instance, 
to  convert  lead  into  oxide  of  lead,  or  to  effect  the  combustion  of  carbon, 
in  cases  where  it  is  desired  to  avoid  the  use  of  fixed  salts. 

10.  Chlobide  of  Ammonium. 

Preparation  and  Teats, — See  "  Qual.  Anal." 

Uaea. — Chloride  of  ammonium  is  offcen  used  to  convert  metallic  oxides 
and  acids,  e.g,y  oxide  of  lead,  oxide  of  zinc,  binoxide  of  tin,  arsenic  acid, 
antimonic  acid,  d^.,  into  chlorides  (ammonia  and  water  escape  in  the 
process).  Many  metallic  chlorides  being  volatile,  and  others  volatilizing 
in  presence  of  chloride  of  ammonium  fumes,  they  may  be  completely  re- 
moved by  igniting  them  with  chloride  of  ammonium  in  excess,  and  thus 
many  compounds,  e,g.y  alkaline  antimoniates,  may  be  easily  and  expedi- 
tiously analyzed.  Chloride  of  ammonium  is  also  used  to  colfvert  various 
salts  with  other  acids  into  chlorides,  e.^.,  small  quantities  of  alkaline 
sulphates. 

11.  HYDROCHHif  Gas. 

Preparation, — Hydrogen  gas  is  evolved  when  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is 
added  to  granulated  zinc.  It  may  be  purified  from  traces  of  foreign 
gases  either  by  passing  first  through  chloride  of  merctfty  solution,  then 
through  potash  solution,  or  as  recommended  by  Steniiouse,  by  passing 
through  a  tube  filled  with  pieces  of  charcoal.  If  the  gas  is  desir^  dry, 
pass  through  sulphuric  acid  or  a  chloride  of  calcium  tube. 

Testa, — Pure  hydrogen  gas  is  inodorous.  It  ought  to  bum  with  a 
colorless  flame,  which,  when  cooled  by  depressing  a  porcelain  dish  upon 
it,  must  deposit  nothing  on  the  surface  of  the  dish  except  pure  water 
(free  from  acid  reaction). 

Uaea. — Hydrogen  gas  is  frequently  used,  in  quantitative  analysis,  to 
reduce  oxides,  chlorides,  sulphides,  <S£C.,  to  the  metallic  state. 

12.  Chlorine. 

Preparation, — See  "  Qual  Anal." — Chlorine  gas  is  purified  and  dried 
by  transmitting  it  through  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  or  a  chloride  of 
calcium  tube. 

Uaea, — Chlorine  gas  serves  principally  to  produce  chlorides,  and  to 
separate  the  volatile  from  the  non-volatile  chlorides ;  it  is  also  used  to 
displace  and  indirectly  determine  bromine  and  iodine. 

C.  REAGENTS  USED  IN  VOLUMETRIC  ANALYSIS. 

§  65. 
Under  this  head  are  arranged  the  most  important  of  those  substances, 
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wMch  serre  for  the  preparation  and  teeting  of  the  fluids  zequixed  in 
volumetric  analysis,  and  liave  not  been  given  atih  A  and  J^» 

1.  Pure  Crystallized  Oxalic  Acid. 

The  introduction  of  crystallized  oxalic  acid  as  a  bans  for  alkalimetry 
and  addimetry  is  due  to  Fr.  Mohb.  It  is  also  employed  to  determine 
the  strength  of,  or^t^tandardize,  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa, 
1  equivalent  of  penHBiganic  acid  being  required  to  convert  5  equivalents 
of  oxalic  acid*  into  carbonic  acid  (Mn^  O7  +  2  S  O3  +  6  C,  Oj  =  2  (Mn 
O,  S  O,  )^  10  C  O3 ).  We  use  in  most  cases  the  pure  crystallized  acid 
which  has  the  formiila  C,  O3,  H  O  +  2  aq.,  and  of  which  the  equivalent 
is  accordingly  63. 

Prepa/rtUion, — Treat  powdered  oxalic  acid  of  commerce,  in  a  flaak,  with 
lukewarm  distilled  water,  in  such  proportion  as  will  leave  a  large 
amount  of  the  acid  undissolved,  and  shake  (Mohb).  Filter,  crystallize, 
and  let  the  crystals  drain  ;  then  spread  them  out  on  blotting-paper,  and 
let  them  get  thoroughly  dry,  at  the  common  temperature,  in  a  plaoe  free 
from  dust ;  or  press  them  gently  between  sheets  of  blotting-paper,  and 
repeat  the  operation  with  fresh  sheets,  until  the  crystals  are  quite  dry. 
Another  method,  by  which  the  acid  is  obtained  perfectly  pure,  consists 
in  decomposing  oxalate  of  lead  with  dilute  sulphuric  add. 

TeaU. — The  crystals  of  oxalic  acid  must  not  show  the  least  sign  t>f 
efflorescence  (to  which  they  are  liable  even  at  20^  in  a  dry  atmosphere) ; 
they  must  dissolve  in  water  to  a  perfectly  clear  fluid ;  when  heated  in  a 
platinum  dish,  they  must  leave  no  fixed  and  incombustible  residue  (car- 
bonate of  lime,  carbonate  of  potassa,  &c.).  If  the  acid' obtained  by  a 
first  crystallization  fails  to  satisfy  these  requirements,  it  must  be  recrya- 
tallized.  ^ 


2.  Tincture  op  Litmus. 

Preparaiionj^'Di^B^  1  part  of  litmus  of  commerce  with  6  parts  of 
water,  on  the  water-bath,  for  some  time,  filter,  divide  the  blue  fluid  into 
2  portions,  and  saturate  in  one  half  the  free  alkaU,  by  stirring  repeat- 
edly with  a  glass  rod  dipped  in  very  dilute  nitric  add,  until  tiie  color 
just  appears  red ;  add  the  remaining  blue  half,  together  with  1  part  of 
strong  spirit  of  wine,  and  keep  the  tincture,  which  is  now  ready  for  use, 
in  a  small  open  bottle,  not  quite  full,  in  a  place  protected  from  dust. 
In  a  stoppered  bottle  the  tincture  would  speedily  loose  color. 

Teats, — Litmus  tincture  is  tested  by  coloring  with  it  about  100  cubic 
centimetres  of  water  distinctly  blue,  dividing  the  fluid  into  two  por- 
tions, and  adding  to  the  one  the  least  quantity  of  a  dilute  add,  to  the 
other  a  trace  of  solution  of  soda.  If  the  one  portion  acquires  a  dis- 
tinct red,  the  other  a  distinct  blue  tint,  the  litmus  tincture  is  fit  for 
use,  as  neither  acid  nor  alkali  predominates. 

3.  Permanganate  of  Potassa.  > 
tV   PreparcUian, — Mix  8  parts  of  very  finely  powdered  pure  pyrolQatei 

Jlr  biuoxide  of  manganese,  with  7  parts  of  chlorate  of  potassa^  P^^:Mifl^^ft< 
mixtui*e  into  a  shallow  cast-iron  pot,  and  add  37  parts  of  a  BohajSuSr^  yj 
of  potassa  of  1*27  specific  gravity  (the  same  solution  as  is  used  in  ■  -^ 
organic  analysis  f ) ;   evaporate  to  dr3mess,  stirring  the  mixture  during 

*  Considered  as  a  monobasic  acid. 

f  Or  instead  of  the  solution,  use  10  parts  of  the  hydrate  (K  0,  H  0>.     In  this 
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the  opcnAiaik ;  pat  the  residue  before  it  has  absorbed  moisture,  into 
an  iron  or  Hessian  omoible^  and  expose  to  a  dull-red  heat,  with  fre- 
quent stirring  with  an  iron  rod  or  iron  spatula,  until  no  more  aqueous 
vmpom  escape  and  th&mass  is  in  a  fidnt  glow.  Kemove  the  crucible  now 
from  the  fira,  and  transfer  the  friable  mass  to  an  iron  pot.  Keduce  to 
coarse  powder,  and  transfer  this,  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  to  an  iron 
vessel  contnining  100  parts  of  boiling  water ;  keep  boiling,  replacing  the 
evaporatii^;  water,  and  passing  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  through  the 
fluid.  (Mulder*).  The  originally  dark  green  solution  of  manganate  of 
potassa  soon  dianges,  with  separation  of  hydrated  binoxide  of  manganese, 
to  the  deep  riolet-red  of  the  permanganate.  When  it  is  considered  that 
the  conversion  is  complete,  allow  to  settle,  take  out  a  small  quantity  of 
the  dear  liquid,  boil  and  pass  carbonic  acid  through  it.  If  a  precipitate 
forms,  the  ccmversion  is  not  yet  complete. 

The  solution  may  be  filtered  through  gun-cotton.  Evaporate,  crystal- 
lise, and  dry  the  crystals  on  a  porous  tile. 

The  pore  salt  is  now  to  be  obtained  in  commerce. 

4.  AMMONio-SuLniATE  OP  Protoxide  op  Iron. 

(Fe  O,  S  0,4- N  H^  O,  S  0,+  6  aq.) 

Fm.  MoHR  has  proposed  to  employ  this  double  salt,  which  is  not  liable 
to  efflorescence  and  oxidation,  as  an  agent  to  determine  the  strength  of 
the  permanganate  solution. 

jPr^MMToiisn, — Take  two  equal  portions  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
wann  the  one  with  a  moderate  excess  of  small  iron  nails  free  from  rust, 
until  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas  has  altogether  or  very  nearly  ceased ; 
neutralize  the  other  portion  exactly  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and 
then  add  to  it  a  few  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Filter  the  solution 
of  the  sulphate  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  into  that  of  the  sulphate  of  am- 
monia, evaporate  the  mixture  a  little,  if  necessary,  and  then  allow  the 
salt  to  crystallize.  Let  the  crystals,  which  are  hard  and  of  a  palo  green 
color,  drain  in  a  funnel,  then  wash  them  in  a  little  water,  dry  thoroughly 
on  blotting-paper  in  the  air,  and  keej)  for  use. 

The  equivalent  of  the  salt  (196)  is  exactly  7  times  that  of  iron  (28). 
The  solution  of  the  salt  in  water  which  Ims  been  just  acidified  with  sul- 
phuric acid  must  not  become  red  on  the  addition  of  sulpliocyanide  of 
potassium. 

[5.  Ammonia-Iron-Alum. 

(Fe,  Oa,  3  S0,-t-NH4  O,  S03,+24  HO.) 

IVqiHtraiion, — Bring  into  a  large  porcelain  dish  58  grms.  of  pure 
crystallized  ferrous  sulphate  (see  Fresenius' "  Qual.  Anal."  Am.  ed.  p.  73), 
together  with  a  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol  equivalent  to  8*3  gmis.  of  an- 
hydrous sulphuric  acid  (see  Table,  p.  488).  Heat  upon  a  sand-bath,  add- 
ing nitric  acid  from  time  to  time,  in  small  portions,  until  the  iron  has 
all  passed  into  ferric  oxide,  or  until  a  drop  of  the  solution  gives  no  blue 
coloration  with  ferricyanide  of  potassium.  Heat  further,  and  evap- 
orate until  the   excess  of  nitric  acid  is  expelled,  then  add   14  grms. 

case  fuse  the  potash  and  the  chlorate  together  first,  and  then  project  the  manga- 
nese  into  the  cmcible. 

•  Jahresbexicht  von  Kopp  and  Will,  1858,  581. 
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of  sulphate  of  ammonia,'*'  and,  if  need  be,  hot  water  sufficient  to  bring 
the  salt  into  solution ;  filter  into  a  porcelain  capside  and  set  aside,  under 
cover,  to  crystallize. 

The  iron-alum  separates  in  cubo-octahedrons,  which  may  be  yellowish, 
lilac,  or  colorless.  If  dark  in  color,  dissolve  in  wacm  water,  add  a  few 
drops  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  crystallize  again.  Binse  the  pale  or  colorless 
crystals,  after  separation  from  the  mother-liquor,  with  cold  water,  wrap 
up  closely  in  £lter  paper,  and  allow  them  to  dry  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature.! 

The  yield  should  be  about  80  grms.  The  dry  salt  shotdd  be  pulver- 
ized, pressed  between  folds  of  paper  until  freed  from  mechanically  ad- 
hering water,  and  preserved  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle. 

Uses, — ^Ammonia-iron-alum  frumshes  the  best  means  of  obtaining  a 
definite  quantity  of  ferric  oxide  for  making  standard  solutions,  being 
easily  obtained  pure  and  inalterable  if  kept  away  from  acid  vapors.  Its 
purity  may  be  readily  controlled  by  ascertaining  the  loss  on  carefril  igni- 
tion, which  should  leave  a  residue  of  16*6  per  cent,  of  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  corresponding  to  11*59  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron. 

6.  PiJBK  Iodine. 

JPreparation, — ^Triturate  iodine  of  commerce  with  -J-  part  of  its  wei^t 
of  iodide  of  potassium,  dry  the  mass  in  a  large  watdi-glass  with  ground 
rim,  warm  this  gently  on  a  sand-bath,  or  on  an  iron  plate,  and  as  soon  as 
violet  fumes  begin  to  escape,  cover  it  with  another  watch-glass  of  the 
same  size.  Continue  the  application  of  heat  until  all  the  iodine  is  sub- 
limed, and  keep  in  a  well-closed  glass  bottle.  The  chlorine  or  bromine, 
which  is  often  found  in  iodine  of  commerce,  combines,  in  this  process, 
with  the  potassium,  and  remains  in  the  lower  watch-glass,  together  with 
the  excess  of  iodide  of  potassium. 

Tests. — ^Iodine  purified  by  the  process  just  now  described,  must  leave 
no  fixed  residue  when  heated  on  a  watch-glass.  But,  even  supposing  it 
should  leave  a  trace  on  the  glass,  it  would  be  of  no  great  consequence, 
as  the  small  portion  intended  for  use  has  to  be  resublimed  immediately 
before  weighing. 

*  If  nofc  on  hand,  this  salt  may  be  prepared  by  saturating  oil  of  vitriol  with 
carbonate  of  ammonia  and  evaporating  to  dryness.  80  grammes  of  oil  of  vitdidl 
give  somewhat  more  than  is  required  above. 

f  Examinations  of  iron-alum  thus  prepared  show  that  the  variations  in  the 
color  of  the  salt,  from  colorless  to  rose,  are  not  connected  with  appreciable  differ- 
ences of  composition. 

J.  H.  Grove,  of  the  Sheffield  Laboratory,  obtained  the  following  zesolts  in  the 
examination  of  ammonia-iron-alam  crystals,  the  ferric  oxide  being  estimated  by 
ignition : — 

Fe,  O, 
16-69 
1st  •{     16-55 


1 


16-59 
2d  16-58 

8d  1^-57 

4th  16-67 

5th  16-58 

16*50 


6th 

7th 

Calculated    16-60 


}     16-56 
7th  16-55 
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{Tiet.*  —Pare  iodine  is  used  to  determine  the  amount  of  iodine  con- 
tained in  ihe  aolntion  of  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium,  employed  in 
many  voliunetric  processes. 

7.  Iodide  oip  Potassium. 

Small  quantities  of  this  article  may  be  procured  cheaper  in  coimnerce 
than  prepared  in  the  laboratory.  For  the  preparation  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium intended  for  analytical  purposes  I  recommend  Baup'^  method,  im- 
proved by  Fhedeiikiko,  because  the  product  obtained  by  this  process  is 
firee  from  iodic  acid. 

Te$i8, — ^Put  a  sample  of  the  salt  in  dilute  sulphurip  acid.  If  the  iodide 
is  pure,  it  will  dissolve  without  coloring  the  fluid ;  but  if  it  contain 
iodate  of  potassa,  the  fluid  will  acquire  a  brown  tint,  from  the  presence 
of  free  iodine  (K  I+H  0  +  S  03=K  O,  S  O3+H  I  and  I  0|4-5  H  1= 
5  H  O  +  6  I,  which  remain  in  solution  in  the  hydriodic  acid).  Mix  the 
solution  of  another  sample  with  nitrate  of  silver,  as  long  as  a  precipitate 
continues  to  form ;  add  solution  of  ammonia  in  excess,  shake  the  mix- 
ture, filter,  and  supersaturate  the  filtrate  with  nitric  acid.  The  forma- 
tion of  a  white,  curdy  precipitate  indicates  the  presence  of  chloride  in 
the  iodide  of  potassium.  Presence  of  sulphate  of  potassa  is  detected  by 
means  of  solution  of  chloride  of  barium,  with  addition  of  some  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

Uses. — ^Iodide  of  potassium  is  used  as  a  solvent  for  iodine  in  the  pre- 
paration of  standard  solutions  of  iodine ;  it  is  employed  also  to  absorb 
free  chlorine.  In  the  latter  case  every  equivalent  of  chlorine  liberates 
an  equivalent  of  iodine,  which  is  retained  in  solution  by  the  agency  of  the 
excess  of  iodide  of  potassium.  The  iodide  of  potassium  intended  for  these 
uses  must  be  free  from  iodate  and  carbonate  of  potassa ;  the  presence  of 
trifling  traces  of  chloride  of  potassium  or  sulphate  of  potassa  is  of  no 
consequence. 

8.  Arsenious  Acid. 

The  arsonious  acid  sold  in  the  shops  in  large  pieces,  externally  opaque, 
but  often  still  vitreous  within,  is  generally  quite  pure.  The  purity  of  the 
article  is  tested  by  moderately  heating  it  in  a  glass  tube,  open  at  both  ends, 
through  which  a  feeble  current  of  air  is  transmitted.  Pure  arsenious 
acid  must  completely  volatilize  in  this  process ;  no  residue  must  be  left  in 
the  tube  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  sublimate  from  it.  If  a  non- volatile 
residue  is  left  which,  when  heated  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  turns 
black,  the  arsenious  acid  contains  teroxide  of  antimony,  and  is  unfit  for 
use  in  analytical  processes.  Dissolve  about  10  grms.  of  the  arsenious  acid 
to  be  tested  in  soda,  and  add  1 — 2  drops  acetate  of  lead.  If  a  brownish 
color  is  produced,  the  arsenious  acid  contains  sulphide  of  arsenic  and 
cannot  be  used.  Arsenious  acid  is  employed,  in  form  of  arsenite  of  soda, 
to  determine  hypochlorous  acid,  free  chlorine,  iodine,  <fec. 

9.  Chloride  of  Sodium. 

Perfectly  pure  rock-salt  is  best  suited  for  analytical  purposes.  It  must 
dissolve  in  water  to  a  clear  fluid ;  oxalate  of  ammonia,  phosphate  of  soda, 
and  chloride  of  barium  must  not  trouble  the  solution.  Pure  chloride  of 
sodium  may  be  prepared  also  by  Margueritte's  process,  viz.,  conduct  into 
a  concentrated  solution  of  common  salt  hydrochloric  gas  to  saturation, 
collect  the  small  crystals  of  chloride  of  sodium  which  separate  on  a  fun- 
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nel,  let  tliem  thoroughlj  drain,  wash  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  dry  the 
chloride  of  sodium  finally  in  a  porcelain  dish,  until  the  hydrochloric  acid 
adhering  to  it  has  completely  evaporated.  The  mother-liquor,  which 
contains  the  small  quantities  of  sulphate  of  lime,  chloride  of  magnesium, 
&c.,  originally  present  in  the  salt,  is  at  the  next  preparation  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  added  to  the  ingredients  in  the  retort,  instead  of  a  corre- 
sponding portion  of  water. 

Uses, — Chloride  of  sodium  serves  as  a  volumetric  precipitating  agent 
in  the  determination  of  silver,  and  also  to  determine  the  strength  of  soli^ 
tions  of  silver  intended  for  the  estimation  of  chlorine.  We  usually  bum 
it  before  weighing.  The  operation  must  be  conducted  with  caution,  and 
must  not  be  continued  longer  than  necessary ;  for  if  the  gas-flame  acts 
on  the  salt,  hydrochloric  acid  escapes,  while  carbonate  of  soda  is  formed. 

10.  Metallic  Silyeb. 

The  silver  obtained  by  the  proper  reduction  of  the  pure  chloride  of 
the  metal  alone  can  be  called  chemically  pore.  The  silver  precipitated 
by  copper  is  never  absolutely  pure,  but  contains  generally  about  \i%^ 
of  copper. 

Chemically  pure  silver  is  only  used  in  small  quantity  to  prepare  the 
dilute  solution  employed  for  the  determination  of  silver,  l^e  solution 
of  silver  required  for  the  estimation  of  chlorine  need  not  be  made  with 
absolutely  pure  silver,  as  the  strength  of  this  solution  had  always  best 
be  determined  afUr  the  preparation,  by  means  of  pure  chloride  of  sodium. 


2>.  REAGENTS  USED  IN  ORGANIC  ANALYSIS. 

§66. 
1.  Oxide  op  Copper. 

« 

PreparcUion, — Stir  pure*  oopper  scales  (which  should  first  be  ignited 
in  a  muffle)  with  pure  nitric  acid  in  a  porcelain  dish  to  a  thick  |mste ; 
after  the  effervescence  has  ceased,  heat  gently  on  the  sand-bath  un- 
til the  mass  is  perfectly  dry.  Transfer  the  green  basic  salt  produced  to 
a  Hessian  crucible,  and  heat  to  a  moderate  redness,  until  no  more  fumes 
of  hyponitric  acid  escape ;  this  may  be  known  by  the  smell,  or  by  intro- 
ducing a  small  portion  of  the  mass  into  a  test  tube,  closing  the  latter 
with  the  finger,  heating  to  redness,  and  then  looking  through  the  tube 
lengthways.  The  uniform  decomposition  of  the  salt  in  the  crucible  may 
be  promoted  by  stirring  the  mass  from  time  to  time  with  a  hot  glass  rod. 
When  the  crucible  has  cooled  a  little,  reduce  the  mass,  which  now  con- 
sists of  pure  oxide  of  copper,  to  a  tolerably  fine  powder,  by  triturating 
it  in  a  brass  or  porcelain  mortar ;  pass  through  a  metal  sieve,  and  keep 
in  a  well-stoppered  bottle  for  use.  It  is  always  advisable  to  leave  a 
small  portion  of  the  oxide  in  the  crucible,  and  to  expose  this  again  to  an 
intense  red  heat.  This  agglutinated  portion  is  not  pounded,  but  simply 
broken  into  small  fragments. 

*  If  the  scales  contain  lime,  digest  them  with  water,  containing  a  little  nitrio 
acid,  for  a  long  time,  wash,  and  then  proceed  as  above. 
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TVfffo. — Pure  oxide  of  copper  is  a  compact,  heavy,  deep-black  pow- 
der, gritty  to  the  touch ;  upon  exposure  to  a  rod  heat  it  must  evolve  uo 
byponitric  acid  liimes,  nor  carbonic  acid;  the  lattor  would  indicate 
presence  of  fragments  of  charcoal,  or  particles  of  dust.  It  must  contain 
nothing  soluble  in  water.  That  portion  of  the  oxide  which  has  been  ex- 
posed to  an  intense  red  heat  should  be  hard,  and  of  a  grayish-black  color. 

U^es, — Oxide  of  copper  serves  to  oxidize  the  carbon  an<l  hydrogen  of 
organic  substances,  yielding  up  its  oxygen  wholly  or  in  part,  acconling 
to  circumstances.  That  portion  of  the  oxide  wluch  has  been  heated  to 
the  most  intense  redness  is  particularly  useful  in  the  analysis  of  volatile 
fluids. 

N.B.  The  oxide  of  copper,  after  use,  may  be  regenerated  by  oxidation 
with  nitric  acid,  and  subsequent 'ignition.  Should  it  have  become  mixed 
with  alkaline  salts  in  the  course  of  the  analytical  ])roceKH,  it  is  first  digested 
with  verv  dilute  cold  nitric  acid,  and  washed  afterwards  witli  water.  To 
purify  oxide  of  copper  containing  chloride,  E.  Ehlenmeyer  recommends 
to  ignite  it  in  a  tube,  first  in  a  sti*eam  of  moist  air,  and  finally,  when  the 
escaping  gas  ceases  to  redden  litmus  j>aper,  in  dry  air.  By  these  opera- 
tions any  oxides  of  nitrogen  that  may  have  remained  are  also  removed. 

2.    CUROMATE   OF   LeAD. 

Preparation. — Precipitate  a  clear  filtered  solution  of  acetate  of  lead, 
slightly  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  with  a  small  excess  of  bichromate  of 
potassa ;  wadh  the  precipitate  by  decantation,  and  at  last  ifioTQugldy  on 
a  linen  strainer ;  dry,  put  in  a  Jlesnian  crucible,  and  heat  to  bright 
redness  until  the  mass  is  fairly  in  fusion.  I*our  out  upon  a  stone  slab  or 
iron  plate,  bi*eak,  pulverize,  jmihs  through  a  fine  metallic  sieve,  and  keep 
the  tolerably  fine  ])Owder  for  use. 

TesU, — C?hromjite  of  lead  Ls  a  heavy  ])owder,  of  a  dirty  yellowish-brown 
color.  It  must  evolve  no  carbonic  acid  upon  the  applicati(m  of  a  n;d  h(jat ; 
the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  would  indicate  contamination  with  organic 
matter,  dust,  Jrc.     It  must  contain  nothing  soluble  in  water. 

Uifes, — Chromate  of  lead  serves,  the  same  as  oxide  of  copj>er,  for  the 
combustion  of  organic  substances.  It  is  converted,  in  the  procc^ss  of  com- 
bustion, into  sesquioxide  of  chromium  and  basic  chromate  of  lead.  It 
suffers  the  same  decomposition,  with  evolution  of  oxygen,  when  heated 
by  itself  above  its  point  of  fusion.  Tlie  proi)erty  of  chromate  of  lead  to 
fuse  at  a  red  heat  renders  it  pn^ferable  to  oxide  of  copper  as  an  oxidizing 
agent,  in  cases  where  wo  have  to  act  upon  difficultly  combustible  sub- 
stances. 

N.B.  Chromate  of  lead  may  be  used  a  second  time.  For  this  purpose- 
it  is  fused  again  (l^ing  fii-st  roasted,  if  necessary),  and  then  |K)wdered'. 
After  having  been  twice  used  it  is  jK)wdcred,  moist<;ned  with  nitric  acid, 
dried,  and  fuwid.  In  this  way  the  chromate  of  lead  may  be  used  over  and 
over  again  indefinitely  (Voul*). 

3.  Oxygen  Gas. 

Preparation, — ^Triturate  100  grammcjs  of  chlorate  of  potassa  with 
exactly  0*1  grm.  of  finely-powdered  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  introduce 
the  mixture  into  a  plain  retort,  which  must  not  be  more  than  half  full ; 
expose  the  retort,  over  a  charcoal  fire,  at  first  to  a  gentle,  and  then  to  a 
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gradually  increased  heat.  As  soon  as  the  salt  begins  to  fuse,  shake  the 
retort  a  little,  that  the  contents  may  be  uniformly  heated.  The  evolution 
of  oxygen  speedily  commences,  and  proceeds  rapidly,  but  not  impetuously, 
})rovided  the  above  proportion  between  the  chlorate  of  potassa  and  the 
sesquioxide  of  iron  be  adhered  to.  As  soon  as  the  air  is  expelled  from 
the  retort,  connect  the  glass  tube,  fixed  in  the  neck  of  the  retort  by  means 
of  a  tight-fitting  perforated  cork,  with  an  india-rubber  tube  inserted  into 
the  lower  orifice  of  the  gasometer ;  the  glass  tube  must  be  sufiiciently 
wide,  aTid  there  must  be  sufficient  space  left  around  the  india-rubber  to 
permit  the  free  efflux  of  the  displaced  water.  Continue  the  application 
of  heat  to  the  retort  until,  incipient  redness  having  been  readied,  the 
evolution  of  gas  has  altogether  or  very  nearly  ceased.  It  is  advisable 
to  coat  the  retort  up  to  the  middle  of  the  body  with  several  layers  of  a 
thin  {>aste  made  of  clay  and  water,  with  addition  of  a  little  carbonate  of 
soda  or  borax. 

100  grammes  of  chlorate  of  potassa  give  about  27  litres  of  oxygen  gas. 

The  oxygen  gas  produced  by  this  process  is  moist,  and  may  contain 
traces  of  carboiiic  acid  gas,  and  also  of  chlorine.  The  gas  prepared  from 
•  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potassa  with  a  comparatively  large  proportion  of 
binoidde  of  manganese  alwayB  contains  a  rather  considerable  quantity  of 
chlorine  gas.  These  impurities  must  be  removed,  and  the  oxygen  ^as 
thoroughly  dried,  before  it  can  be  used  in  elementaiy  organic  analysis. 
The  gas  is  therefore  passed  from  the  gasometer,  first  through  a  Liebig's 
bul1>appai*atus  filled  with  solution  of  potassa  of  1  *27  sp.  gr.,  then  through 
a  U-tube  containing  pumice-stone,  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid,  after- 
wards through  several  tubes  filled  with  hydrate  of  potassa,  and.  lastly 
through  a  chloride  of  calcium  tube. 

Tests. — A  chip  of  wood  which  has  been  kindled  and  blown  out,  so  as 
to  leave  a  spark  at  the  extremity,  must  immediately  burst  into  flame  in  a 
current  of  oxygen  gas.  The  gas  must  not  trouble  lime-water,  nor  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  when  transmitted  through  these  fluids. 

4.  Soda-lime. 

Prtparatwn. — ^Take  ordinaiy  solution  of  soda,  ascertain  its  specific 
gravity,  weigh  out  a  certain  quantity,  calculate  by  means  of  the  table, 
§  206,  the  weight  of  the  hydrate  of  soda  that  must  be  present,  add  twice 
this  latter  weight  of  the  best  quick-lime,  and  then  evai)orate  to  dryness 
in  an  iron  vessel.  Heat  the  residue  in  an  iron  or  Hessian  crucible,  keep 
for  some  time  at  a  low  red  heat,  and  reduce  the  mass,  whilst  still  warm, 
to  a  tolerably  fine  powder,  by  pounding  and  sifting  through  a  metallic 
sieve.     Keep  the  jwwder  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle. 

Tests, — Soda-lime  must  not  eftervesce  too  much  when  treated  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  in  excess ;  but,  more  particularly,  it  must  not 
evolve  ammonia  when  mixed  with  pure  sugar,  and  heated  to  redness. 
It  must  not  swell  and  fuse  so  readily  as  to  obstruct  the  bore  of  a  tube 
when  heated  to  low  redness,  nor  must  it  remain  infusible  and  but 
loosely  coherent  after  exi)08ure  to  a  bright  red-heat.  The  former  diffi- 
culty may  be  remedied  by  mixture  with  dry  slaked  lime,  the  latter  by 
mixing  with  a  portion  of  insufficiently  ignited  soda-lime  kept  in  reserve 
for  this  purpose. 

Uses, — Soda-lime  serves  for  the  analysis  of  nitrogenous  organic  sub- 
stances. For  the  rationale  of  its  action,  see  the  chapter  on  Organio 
Analysis. 
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5.  Metallic  Copper. 


•i 


Metallic  copner  serves,  in  the  analysis  of  nitrogenous  substances,  to 
effect  the  reduction  of  the  nitric  oxide  gas  that  may  form  in  the  course 
of  the  analytical  process. 

It  is  used  either  In  the  form  of  turnings,  or  in  that  of  close  wire  spinils ; 
or  of  small  rolls  made  of  thin  sheet  copper.  A  length  of  from  7  to  10 
centimetres  is  given  to  the  spirals  or  rolls,  and  just  sufficient  thickness 
to  admit  of  their  being  inserted  into  the  combustion  tube.  To  have  it 
perfectly  free  from  dust,  oxide,  &c,,  it  is  first  heated  to  redness  in  the 
open  air,  in  a  crucible,  imtil  the  surface  is  oxidized  ;  it  is  then  put  into 
a  glass  or  porcelain  tube,  through  which  an  uninterrupted  current  of 
dry  hydrogen  gas  is  transmitted ;  and  when  all  atmospheric  air  has  been 
expelled  from  the  evolution  apparatus  and  the  tube,  the  latter  is  in  its 
whole  length  heated  to  redness.  The  operator  should  make  sure  that 
the  atmospheric  air  has  been  thoroughly  expelled,  before  he  proceeds 
to  apply  heat  to  the  tube ;  neglect  of  this  precaution  may  lead  to  an 
explosion. 

6.    POTASSA. 

a.  Solution  of  Potassa, 

Solution  of  potassa  is  prepared  from  the  carbonate,  with  the  aid  of 
milk  of  lime,  in  the  way  described  in  the  *'  Qualitative  .^ifofjhiR^'*  for 
the  preparation  of  solution  of  soda.  The  proportions  araHrl  part  of 
carbonate  of  potassa  to  12  parts  of  water,  and  }  part  of  lime, 'slaked  tb 
paste  with  three  times  the  quantity  of  warm  water.  '• 

The  decanted  clear  solution  is  evaporated,  in  aiu|nm  vessel,  ^ver  m 
strong  fire,  until  it  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1*27  ;  it  isthen,  whilftt  stil^ 
warm,  poured  into  a  bottle,  which  is  well  closed,  and  allowed  to  st 
at  rest  until  all  solid  particles  have  subsided.     The  clear  solution 
finally  drawn  off  from  the  deposit,  and  kept  for  use. 

6.  SydrcUe  of  Potcuisa  (common). 

The  commercial  hydrate  of  potassa  in  sticks  will  answer  the  purpose. 
If  you  wish  to  prepare  it,  evaporate  solution  of  potassa  (a)  in  a  silver 
vessel,  over  a  strong  fire,  until  the  residuary  hydrate  flows  like  oil,  and  a 
white  fumes  begin  to  rise  from  the  surface.     Pour  the  fused  mass  out  ff 
on  a  clean  iron  plate,  and  break  it  up  into  small  pieces.     Keep  in  a 
well-stoppered  bottle  for  use. 

c.  HydraU  of  Potassa  (purified  with  alcohol),  see  "  Qual.  Anal." 
p.  43. 

ZTses. — Solution  of  potassa  serves  for  the  absorption,  and  at  the  same 
time  for  the  estimation  of  carbonic  acid.  In  many  casoa,  a  tube  fill(»d 
with  hydrate  of  potassa  is  used,  in  addition  to  the  apjtai'atus  filled  with 
solution  of  potassa.  Hydrate  of  potassa  puiifiud  with  alcohol,  which 
is  perfectly  free  from  sulphate  of  potassa,  is  employed  for  the  dcternii- 
nation  of  sulphur  in  organic  subq^inces. 

7.  Chloride  of  Calcium. 

a.   Crude  f  Vised  Chloride  of  Calcium, 
PrepoiXjUion, — Digest,  with  warm  water,  the  residuary  mixture  of 
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chloride  of  calcium  and  lime  which  remains  after  the  preparation  of 
ammonia ;  filter,  netitral&e  the  alkaline  filtrate  exactly  with  hydrochlo- 
ric acid,  and  evaporate  to  dryness  in  an  iron  pan ;  ^aft^the  residue  in 
an  iron  or  Hessian  crucible,  pour  out  the  fused  mass,  and  break  into 
pieces.     Preserve  it  ^l  well-stoppered  bottles. 

b.  Pure  Chloride  of  Calciwni, 

Pr^fHu/rcUion, — Dissolve  the  crude  chloride  of  calcium  of  a  in  lime- 
water,  filter  the  solution,  and  neutralize  exactly  with  hydrochloric  acid ; 
evaporate,  in  a  porcelain  dish,  to  dryness,  and  expose  the  residue  for 
several  hours  to  a  tolerably  strong  heat  (about  200^),  on  the  sand-bath. 
The  white  and  porous  mass  obtained  by  this  process  consists  of  Ca  01 
-f  2  aq. 

Uses, — The  crude  fused  chloride  of  calcixmi  serves  to  dry  moist 
gases ;  the  pure  chloride  is  used  in  elementary  organic  analysis  for  the 
absorption  and  estimation  of  the  water  formed  by  the  hydrogen  con- 
tained in  the  analyzed  substance.  The  solution  of  the  pure  chloride  of 
calcium  must  not  show  an  alkaline  reaction. 

8.   BlCHBOHATE   OF   PoTASSA. 

Bichromate  of  potassa  of  commerce  is  purified  by  repeated  recrystal- 
lization,  \mtil  oUoride  of  barium  produces,  in  the  solution  of  a  sample 
of  it  in  water,  a  precipitate  which  completely  dissolves  in  hydrochloric 
acid.  Bichromate  of  potassa  thus  perfectly  free  from  sulphuric  acid  is 
required  more  particularly  for  the  oxidation  of  organic  substaj^ces  with 
a  view  to  the  estimation  of  the  sulphur  contained  in  them.  Wliere  the 
salt  is  intended  fox  other  purposes,  e,g,^  to  determine  the  carbon  of  or- 
ganic bodies,  by  heating  them  with  chromate  of  potassa  and  sulphurie 
Hoid,  one  recrystaUization  is  sufficient. 


SECTION    III. 

FOBMS  AND  COMBINATIONS  IN  WHICH  SUBSTANCES 
AKB  SEPARATED  FROM  EACH  OTHER^  OR  IN  WHICH 
THEIR  WEIGHT  IS  DETERMINED. 

§67. 

The  quantitative  analysis  of  a  compound  substance  requires,  as  the  first 
and  most  indispensable  condition,  a  correct  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  composition  and  properties  of  the  new  combinations  into  which  it  is 
intended  to  convert  its  several  individual  constituents,  for  the  purpose 
of  separating  them  from  one  another,  and  determining  their  several 
weights.  Regarding  the  properties  of  the  new  compounds,  we  have  to 
inquire  more  particularly,  in  the  first  place,  how  they  behave  with  sol- 
vents ;  secondly,  what  is  their  deportment  in  the  air;  and,  thirdly, what 
is  their  behavior  on  ignition  ?  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule, 
that  compo\mds  are  the  better  adapted  for  quantitative  determination 
the  more  insoluble  they  are,  and  the  less  alteration  they  undergo  upon 
exposure  to  air  or  to  a  high  temperature. 

The  composition  of  bodies  is  expressed  either  in  per-cents,  or  in  stoi- 
chiometrical  or  symbolic  formula) ;  by  means  of  the  latter,  the  consti- 
tution of  the  more  frequently  recurring  compounds  may  be  easily  re- 
membered. In  this  Section  the  composition  of  the  substances  treated 
of  is  given  in  three  difierent  ways,  in  as  many  colimms  :  the  first  colunm 
gives  the  composition  of  the  substance  in  symbols  ;  the  second,  in  equi- 
valents (H  =  1)  ;  the  third,  in  per-cents.  With  respect  to  its  composi- 
tion, a  compound  is  the  better  ada])ted  for  the  quantitative  deU^niiina- 
tion  of  a  body  the  less  it  contains  relatively  of  that  body  ;  since  any  error 
or  loss  of  substance  that  may  occur  in  the  course  of  the  analytical  pro- 
cess will  exercise  the  less  influence  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  results. 
Thus,  ammonio-bichloride  of  platinum,  for  instance,  is,  in  this  respect, 
better  adapted  than  chloride  of  ammonium  for  the  determination  of 
nitrogen;  since  the  former  contains  only  6*27  per  cent.,  while  the  latter 
contains  26.2  per  cent,  of  the  element  in  question. 

Suppose  we  have  to  analyze  a  nitrogenous  substance  ; — we  estimate  its 
nitrogen  in  the  form  of  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium. 
When  the  process  is  conducted  with  absolute  accuracy,  0*300  grm.  of 
the  analyzed  body  yields  1  '000  grm.  of  ammonio-bichloride  of  i)latinum : 
100  parts  of  this  double  chloride  contain  6*27  parts  of  nitrogen,  1*000 
contains  therefore  0'0627  of  that  element.  These  0*0627  have  been  de- 
rived from  0*300  of  substance;  100  parts  of  the  analyzed  body,  conse- 
quently, contain  20*90  of  nitrogen. 

We  now  make  a  second  analysis,  in  which  we  convert  the  nitrogen  of 
the  substance  to  be  analyzed  into  chloride  of  ammonium,  instead  of 
bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium:  we  again  con- 
duct the  process  with  absolute  accuracy,  and  obtain  from  0*300  of  the 
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substance  under  examination,  0*2394  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  corre- 
sponding to  0'0627  of  nitrogen,  or  20*90  per  cent. 

Now,  let  us  assume  a  loss  of  10  milligrammes  to  have  occurred  in 
each  process: — this  will  alter  the  result,  in  the  first  instance,  from  I'OOO 
to  0*990  of  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium,  corre- 
sponding to  0*062073  of  nitrogen,  or  20*G9  per  cent. ;  the  loss  of  nitrogen 
will  therefore  be  20*90-20*69=0*21. 

In  the  second  instance  the  result  will  be  altered  from  0*2394  to  0*2294 
of  chloride  of  ammoniimi,  corresponding  to  0*0601  of  nitrogen,  or  20.03 
per  cent.     The  loss  in  this  case  will  consequently  amount  to  0*87. 

We  see  here  that  the  same  error  occasions,  in  the  one  case,  a  loss  of 
0*21  per  cent.,  with  respect  to  the  amoimt  of  nitrogen;  whilst,  in  the 
other  case,  the  loss  amounts  to  0*87  per  cent. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  enumerate  and  examine  those  combinations 
of  the  several  bodies  which  are  best  adapted  for  their  quantitative 
determination.  The  description  given  of  the  external  form  and  appear- 
ance of  the  new  compounds  relates  more  particidarly  to  the  state  in 
which  they  are  obtained  in  our  analyses.  With  regard  to  the  proper- 
ties of  the  new  compounds,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  enumeratioii 
of  those  which  bear  upon  the  special  object  we  have  more  immediately 
in  view. 

A, — FOBMS   IS  WHICH  THE   BASES  ABE  WEIGHED   OB   PBECIPITATED. 

BASES  OF  THE  FIBST   GBOUP. 

§  68. 
1.  PoTAssA  (oB  Potash). 

The  combinations  best  suited  for  the  weighing  of  potassa  are,  sul- 
phate  OF   POTASSA,    CHLOBIDE    OF  POTASSIUM,  BICHLORIDE    OF   PLATINUM 

AND  CHLORIDE  OF  POTASSIUM  (Potassio-Bichlorido  of  Platinum). 

a.  Sulphate  of  potassa^  in  the  analytical  process,  is  obtained  as  a 
white  crystalline  mass.  It  dissolves  with  some  difficulty  in  water  (1 
part  requiring  10  parts  of  water  of  12°),  it  is  almost  absolutely  insoluble 
in  pure  alcohol,  but  slightly  more  soluble  in  alcohol  containing  sulphuric 
acid  (Expt.  No.  6).  It  does  not  affect  vegetable  colors ;  it  is  unalter- 
able in  the  air.  The  crystals  decrepitate  strongly  when  heated.  When 
very  strongly  ignited  for  a  long  time  the  salt  loses  weight  a  little,  evea 
when  reducing  gases  are  excluded, — the  residue  possesses  an  alkaline  re- 
action. When  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  in  conjunction  with  chloride  of 
ammonium,  sulphate  of  potassa  is  partly,  and,  upon  repeated  application 
of  the  process,  wholly,  converted,  with  effervescence,  into  chloride  of 
potassium  (H.  Rose). 

COMPOSITION. 
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Bisulphate  of  potassa  (K  O,  S  O3+H  O,  S  O.,),  which  is  always  pro- 
duced when  the  neutral  salt  is  evaporated  to  dryness  with  free  sulphurio 
acid,  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  fusible  even  at  a  moderate  heat.  At 
a  red  heat  it  loses  half  its  sulphuric  acid,  together  with  the  basic  water, 
bat  not  readily — the  complete  conversion  of  the  acid  into  the  neutnl 
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salt  requiring  the  long-continued  application  of  an  intense  red  heat. 
However,  when  heated  in  an  atmoHpliere  of  carbonate  of  aininonia — 
which  may  be  readily  procured  by  repeatedly  throwing  into  the  faint 
red-hot  crucible  containing  the  bimilphate,  small  lumps  of  pure  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  and  putting  on  the  lid — the  acid  salt  cliaiigt^s  readily  and 
quickly  to  the  neutral  sulphate.  The  transformation  may  be  considered 
complete  as  soon  as  the  salt,  which  was  so  readily  fusible  before,  assumes 
the  solid  state,  at  a  faint  red  heat. 

b.  Chloride  ofpotdsainm  is  obtained  in  analysis  as  cubic  crystals,  or  as 
a  crystalline  mass.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  but  much  less  so  in 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  ;  in  absolute  alcohol  it  in  nearly  insoluble,  and 
but  dightly  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine.  It  does  not  afiect  vegetable  colors, 
and  i»  unalterable  in  the  air.  Wlien  heated  it  decre[)itatc8,  unless  it  has 
been  kept  long  drying,  with  expulsion  of  a  little  water  mechanically  con- 
fined in  it.  At  a  moderate  red  heat  it  fuses  unaltered,  and  without 
diminution  of  weight ;  when  exposed  to  a  higher  temperature,  it  volatilizes 
in  white  fimies ;  this  volatilization  proceeds  the  more  slowly,  the  more 
effectually  the  access  of  air  is  prevented  (HJxpt.  No.  7).  When  rej)oat- 
edly  evaporated  with  solution  of  oxalic  acid  in  excess,  it  is  converted  in- 
to oxalate  of  potassa.  When  evaporated  with  excess  of  nitric  acid,  it  is 
converted  readily  and  completely  into  nitrate.  On  ignition  with  oxalate 
of  anmionia,  carbonate  of  potassa  and  cyanide  of  potassium  are  formed  in 
noticeable  quantities. 


K 

CI 

39-11 

35-46 

52-45 
47-55 

74-57  100-00 

c.  Su^dortJe  of  platinum  an*i  chloride  of  potasaium  (Potassio-bichlo- 
ride  of  Platinum)  presents  either  small  reddish-yellow  octahedra,  or  a 
lemon-colored  powder.  It  is  difficultly  soluble  in  cold,  more  readily  in 
hot  water ;  nearly  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  but  si)ariugly  sol- 
uble in  spirit  of  wine — one  i>ai't  rt^quiriug  for  it«  solution,  n'spectivoly, 
12083  parts  of  absolute  alcohol,  3775  pai-ts  of  s])irit  of  wine  of  7()  })or  cent. 
and  1053  parts  of  spirit  of  wine  of  55  ])or  cent.  (Kxpt.  No.  8,  a). 
Presence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  sensibly  increA.ses  the  solubility 
(Expt.  No.  8,  6).  In  caustic  potassa  it  dissolves  completely  to  a  yellow 
fluid.  It  is  unalterable  in  the  air,  and  at  100°.  On  exposuri!  to  an  in- 
tense red  heat,  2  eq.  of  chloiine  escape,  mc^tallic  platinum  and  chloride 
of  potassium  being  left;  but  even  aft<;r  long-continued  fusion,  there 
remains  always  a  little  jxitassio-bichloride  of  ])l:itininu  which  resists 
decomposition.  Complete  decomposition  is  easily  efft^jted,  by  igniting 
the  double  salt  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gius,  or  with  some  oxalic  acid. 

K 39-11      lG-00        KCl 74-57      30-51 

Pt 98-94      40-48        Pt  CI, 169-8G      G9-49 

CI3 106-38     43-52 


244-43    100-00  244-43    100-00 

§69. 
2.  Soda. 
Soda  is  usually  weighed  as  sulphate  of  soda,  chloride  of  sodiuMi 
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or  CARBONATE  OF  SODA.     It  is  Separated  from  potassa  in  the  form  of 

SODIO-BICHLORIDE  OF  PLATINUM. 

o.  The  anhydrous  neutral  sulphate  of  soda  is  a  white  powder  or  a 
white  very  friable  mass.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water ;  but  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  absolute  alcohol ;  presence  of  free  sulphuric  acid  slightly  in- 
creases its  solubility  in  that  menstruum ;  it  is  somewhat  more  readily 
soluble  in  spirit  of  wine  (Expt.  No.  9).  It  does  not  affect  vegetable 
colors ;  upon  exposure  to  moist  air,  it  slowly  absorbs  water  (Expt.  No. 
10).  When  heated  to  fusion,  it  scarcely  loses  weight,  but  when  exposed 
to  a  white  heat  for  a  long  time,  it  decidedly  loses  weight,  even  when 
reducing  gases  are  excluded ;  the  residue  then  shows  a  slight  alkaline 
reaction.  When  ignited  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  it  comports  itself 
the  same  as  sulphate  of  potassa  under  similar  circumstances. 

Na  0 31  43-66 

SO3 40  56-34 


71  100-00 

Bisulphate  of  soda  (Na  O,  S  O3  +  H  O,  S  O3),  which  is  always  pro- 
duced upon  the  evaporation  of  a  solution  of  the  neutral  salt  with  sul- 
phuric acid  in  excess,  fuses  even  at  a  gentle  heat ;  it  may  be  readily 
converted  into  the  neutral  salt,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  bisulphate 
of  potassa  is  converted  into  the  neutral  sulphate  (see  §  68,  a). 

b.  ClUorid^  of  sodium  crystallizes  in  cubes.  In  analysis  it  is  fre- 
quently obtained  as  an  amorphous  mass.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water^ 
but  is  much  less  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  ;  it  is  nearly  insoluble  in  ab- 
solute alcohol,  and  but  sparingly  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine.  100  parts 
of  spirit  of  wine  of  75  per  cent,  dissolve  at  a  temperature  of  15°,  0-7 
part.  It  is  neutral  to  vegetable  colors.  Exposed  to  a  somewhat  moist 
atmosphere,  it  slowly  absorbs  water  (Expt.  No.  12).  Crystals  of  this 
salt  that  have  not  been  kept  drying  a  considerable  time  decrepitate 
when  heated.  The  salt  fuses  at  a  red  heat  without  decomposition';  at 
a  white  heat,  and  in  open  vessels  even  at  a  bright  red  heat,  it  volati- 
lizes in  white  fumes  (Expt.  No.  13).  If  a  carburetted  hydrogen  flame 
acts  on  fusing  chloride  of  sodium,  hydrochloric  acid  escapes,  and  some 
carbonate  of  soda  is  formed.  On  evaporation  with  oxalic  or  nitric  acids, 
as  well  as  by  ignition  with  oxalate  of  ammonia,  it  comports  itself  Hke 
the  corresponding  salt  of  potassa. 

Na 23-00  39-34 

CI 35-46  60-66 


58-46  100-00 

c.  Anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda  is  a  white  powder  or  a  white  very 
friable  mass.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water,  but  much  les^  so  in  solu- 
tion of  ammonia  (Margueritte)  ;  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Its  re- 
action is  strongly  alkaline.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  absorbs  water  slow- 
ly. On  moderate  ignition  to  incipient  fusion  it  scarcely  loses  weight; 
on  long  fusion,  however,  it  volatilizes  to  a  considerable  extent  (Comp^ 
Expt.  14). 

NaO 31  58-49 

CO, 22  41-51 


53  100-00 


§70.] 
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d,  SoduMchloride  of  pUuinv/m  crystallizes  with  6  equivalents  of 
water  (Na  CI,  Pt  Cl,  +  6  aq.),in  light  yellow,  transparent,  prismatic 
erystalfl  which  dissolye  readily  both  in  water  and  in  spirit  of  wine. 

§70. 

3.  Ammonia. 
Ammonia  is  most  appropriately  weighed  as  chloride  of  ammonium, 

or  as  BICHLORIDE  OF   PLATINUM  AND   CHLORIDE   OF  AMMONIUM  (ammonio- 

bichloride  of  platinum). 

Under  certain  circumstances,  ammonia  may  also  be  estimated  from 
the  volume  of  the  nitrogen  gas  eliminated  from  it. 

a.  Chloride  of  anvmonium  is  obtained  in  analysis  as  a  white  mass. 
It  dissolves  readily  in  water,  but  difficultly  in  spirit  of  wine.  It  does 
not  alter  vegetable  colors,  and  remains  unaltered  in  the  air.  Solution 
of  chloride  of  ammonium,  when  evaporated  on  the  water-bath,  loses  a 
small  quantity  of  ammonia,  and  becomes  slightly  acid.  The  diminu- 
tion of  weight  occasioned  by  this  loss  of  ammonia  is  very  trifling 
(Expt.  No.  15).  At  100°  chloride  of  ammonium  loses  nothing,  or  very 
little  of  its  weight  (comp.  same  Expt).  At  a  higher  temperature  it  vo- 
latilizes readily,  and  without  undergoing  decomposition. 


NH4 18-00     33-67 

a 35-46     66-33 


NH, 17-00     31-80 

Ha 36-46     68-20 


53-46    100-00 


53-46  100-00 


b,  Sichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium  (ammonio- 
bichloride  of  platinum)  occurs  either  as  a  heavy  lemon-colored  powder, 
or  in  small,  hard  octahedral  crystals  of  a  bright  yellow  color.  It  is  dif- 
ficultly soluble  in  cold,  but  more  readily  iu  hot  water.  It  is  very  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  but  more  readily  in  sjurit  of  wine — 
1  pai-t  requiring  of  absolute  alcohol,  20535  parts  ;  of  spirit  of  wine  of 
7G  per  cent.,  1406  parts  ;  of  spirit  of  wino  of  55  per  cent.,  605  parts. 
Tlie  presence  of  free  acid  sensibly  increases  its  solubility  (Exj)t.  No. 
16).  It  remains  unaltered  in  the  air,  and  at  100°.  Upon  ignition  chlo- 
rine and  chloride  of  ammonium  escape,  leaving  the  metallic  platinum  as  a 
porous  mass  (spongy  platinum).  However,  if  due  care  be  not  taken  in 
this  process  to  apply  the  heat  gradually,  the  escaping  fumes  will  carry 
off  particles  of  platinum,  which  will  coat  the  lid  of  the  crucible. 


NH,...        18-00 

Pt 98-94 

CI, 106-38 


8-06 
44-30 
47-64 


223-32 

100-00 

NH.Cl. 
Pt  CI,  .  . 

63-46 
169-86 

23-94 
76-06 

NH3.. 

17-00 

7-61 

HCl  .. 

36-46 

16-33 

Pt  CI, . 

169-86 

76-06 

223-32 

100-00 

N 

14-00 

6-27 

xl.^  .   .  •  • 

4-00 

1-79 

Pt 

98-94 

44-30 

Clj .  •  • . 

106-38 

47-64 

223-32         100-00 


223-32        100-00 
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c.  Nitrogen  gaa  is  colorless,  tasteless,  and  inodorous  ;  it  mixes  with 
air  without  producing  the  slightest  coloration  ;  it  does  not  afiect  vege- 
table colors.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0'9G978  (air  =  1).  One  litre  (one 
cubic  decimeter)  weighs  at  0°,  and  0*76  meter  of  the  barometer, 
1  "25456  grm.  It  is  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  1  volume  of  water  ab- 
sorbing, at  0°,  and  0*76  pressure,  0-02035  vol. ;  at  10°,  0*01607  vol. ; 
at  15°,  0-01478  vol.  of  nitrogen  gas  (Bunsen). 

BASES   OF  THE   SECOND   GROUP. 

§  71. 
1.  Baryta. 

Baryta  is  weighed  as  sulphate  of  baryta,  carbonate  of  baryta,  and 
silico-fluoride  of  barium. 

a.  Artificially  prepared  aulpliate  of  baryta  presents  the  appearance  of 
a  fine  white  powder.  When  recently  precipiteted,  it  is  difficult  to  ob- 
tain a  clear  filtrate,  especially  if  the  precipitation  was  effected  without 
the  aid  of  heat,  and  the  solution  contains  neither  hydrochloric  acid  nor 
chloride  of  ammonium.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  and  in  hot  water.  It 
has  a  great  tendency,  upon  precipitation,  to  carry  down  with  it  other 
substances  contained  in  the  solution  from  which  it  separates,  more  par- 
ticularly nitrate  of  baryta,  chloride  of  bariimi,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  Ac. 
These  substances  can  generally  be  completely  removed  only  after  igni- 
tion, by  washing  with  appropriate  solvents.  Even  the  precipitate  ob- 
tained from  a  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  by  means  of  sulphuric  add 
in  excess  contains  traces  of  chloride  of  barium,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
remove,  even  by  washing  with  boiling  water,  but  which  are  dissolved 
by  nitric  acid  (Sieole).  Cold  dilute  acids  dissolve  trifling,  yet  appre- 
ciable traces  of  sulphate  of  baryta  ;  for  instance,  1000  parts  of  nitric 
acid  of  1-032  sp.  gr.  dissolve  0*062  parts  of  Ba  O,  S  0,.  Cold  concentra- 
ted acids  dissolve  considerably  more  ;  thus,  1000  parts  of  nitric  acid  of 
1-167  sp.  gr.  dissolve  2  parts  of  Ba  O,  S  O3  (Calvert).  Boiling  hydro- 
chloric acid  also  dissolves  appreciable  traces  ;  thus  230  c.  c.  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  of  r02  sp.  gr.  were  found,  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  boil- 
ing with  0-679  grm.  of  sulphate  of  barylia,  to  have  dissolved  of  it  0*048 
grm.  Acetic  acid  dissolves  less  sul})hate  of  baryta  than  the  other  acids ; 
thus,  80  c.  c.  of  acetic  acid  of  1-02  sp.  gr.  were  found,  after  a  quarter  of 
an  hour's  boiling  with  0-4  grm.  of  Ba  O,  S  O3,  to  have  dissolved  only  0*002 
grm.  (Sieole).  Free  chlorine  considerably  increases  the  solubility  of 
sulphate  of  bar3rta  (O.  L.  Erdmann).  Several  salts  more  particularly 
interfere  with  the  precipitation  of  baryta  by  sulphuric  acid.  I  observed 
this  some  time  ago  with  chloride  of  magnesium,  but  nitrate  of  ammonia 
(Mittentzwey)  and  alkaline  citrates  (Spiller)  possess  this  property  in 
a  high  degree.  In  the  last  case  the  precipitate  appears  on  the  addition 
of  hydrochloric  acid.  If  a  fluid  contains  metaphosphoric  acid,  baryta 
cannot  be  completely  precipitated  out  of  it  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid  ; 
the  resulting  precipitate  too  is  not  pure,  but  contains  phosphoric  acid 
(Scheerer,  Rube).  Sulphate  of  baryta  remains  quite  unaltered  ill  the 
air  at  100'^,  and  even  at  a  red  heat.  On  ignition  with  charcoal,  or  un- 
der the  influence  of  reducing  gases,  it  is  converted  comparatively  easily, 
but  as  a  rule  only  partially,  into  sulphide  of  barium.  On  ignition  with 
chloride  of  anmionium,  sulphate  of  baryta  undergoes  partial  decompo- 
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ntion.  It  is  not  affected,  or  affected  but  yery  slightly,  by  cold  solu- 
tions of  alkaline  bicarbonates  or  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  ;  solutions  of 
the  monocarbonates  of  the  fixed  alkalies  when  cold  have  only  a  slight 
decomposing  action  upon  it ;  but  when  boiling,  and  upon  repeated  ap- 
plication, they  effect  at  last  the  complete  decomposition  of  the  salt  (H. 
Kosb).  By  fusion  with  alkaline  carbonates,  sulphate  of  baryta  is  readily 
decomposed. 

BaO 76-6  65-67 

SO, 40-0  34-33 


116-6  100-00 

6.  Artificially  prepared  carhanate  of  baryta  is  a  white  powder.  It 
dissolves  in  14137  parts  of  cold,  and  in  15421  parts  of  boiling  water 
(Expt.  No.  17).  It  dissolves  flax  more  readily  in  solutions  of  chloride 
of  ammonium  or  nitrate  of  ammonia ;  from  these  solutions  it  is,  how- 
ever, precipitated  again,  though  not  completely,  by  caustic  ammonia. 
In  water  containing  free  carbonic  acid,  carbonate  of  baryta  dissolves  to 
bicarbonate.  In  water  containing  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  it 
is  nearly  insoluble,  one  part  requiring  about  141000  parts  (Expt.  No.  18). 

Its  solution  in  water  has  a  very  faint  alkaline  reaction.  Alkaline 
citrates  and  metaphosphates  impede  the  precipitation  of  baryta  by  car- 
bonate of  ammonia.  It  is  unalterable  in  the  air,  and  at  a  red  heat. 
When  exposed  to  the  strongest  heat  of  a  blast-furnace,  it  slowly  yields 
up  the  whole  of  its  carbonic  acid ;  this  expulsion  of  the  carbonic  acid  is 
promoted  by  the  simultaneous  action  of  aqueous  vapor.  Upon  heating 
it  to  redness  with  charcoal,  caustic  baryta  is  formed,  with  evolution  of 
carbonic  oxide  gas. 

BaO 76-5  7767 

CO, 220  22-33 


98-5  10000 

c.  Silico-fliuyride  of  barium  forms  small,  hard,  and  colorless  crystals, 
or  (more  generally)  a  crystalline  powder.  It  dissolves  in  3800  parts 
of  cold  water ;  in  hot  wattT  it  is  more  readily  soluble  (Expt.  No.  19). 
The  presence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  increases  its  solubility  consideiu- 
bly  (Expt.  No.  20).  Chloride  of  ammonium  acts  also  in  the  same  way 
(1  part  silico-fluoride  of  barium  dissolves  in  428  parts  of  saturated,  and 
589  parts  of  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium.  J.  W.  Mallet). 
In  spirit  of  wine  it  is  almost  insoluble.  It  is  unalterable  in  the  air,  and 
at  100°  ;  when  ignited,  it  is  decomposed  into  fluoride  of  silicon,  which 
escapes,  and  fluoride  of  barium,  which  remains. 

BaFl 87-5         6272  Ba. 68-5         49-10 

SiFL 52-0         37-28  Si 14-0         10-04 

Fl, 57-0        40-86 

139-5      100-00  139-5       100-00 

§72. 
2.  Stbontia. 
Strontia  is  weighed  either  as  sulphate  of  strontia,  or  as  cabbokatx 

OF  strontia. 
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a.  Svlphate  ofstrontia,  artificially  prepared,  is  a  white  powder.  It 
dissolves  in  6895  parts  of  cold,  and  9638  parts  of  boiling  water  (Expt.  No. 
21).  In  water  containing  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  still  more  difficultly  solu- 
ble, requiring  from  11000  to  12000  parts  (Expt.  No.  22).  Of  cold 
hydrochloric  acid  of  8'5  per  cent.,  it  requires  474  parts ;  of  cold  nitric 
acid  of  4*8  per  cent.,  432  parts ;  of  cold  acetic  acid  of  15*6  per  cent,  of 

A,  HO,  as  much  as  7843  parts  (Expt.  No.  23).  It  dissolves  in  solution 
of  chloride  of  sodium,  but  is  precipitated  again  from  this  solution  by 
sulphuric  acid.  Metaphosphoric  acid  (Scheerer,  Kube),  and  also  alka- 
line citrates,  but  not  free  citric  acid  (Spiller),  impede  the  precipitation 
of  strontia  by  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  both  in  absolute 
alcohol  and  in  spirit  of  wine.  It  does  not  alter  vegetable  colors ;  and 
remains  unaltered  in  the  air,  and  at  a  red  heat.  When  exposed  to  a 
most  intense  red  heat,  it  fuses  without  undergoing  decomposition. 
When  ignited  with  charcoal,  or  under  the  influence  of  reducing  gases,  it 
is  converted  into  sulphide  of  strontium.  The  solutions  of  carbonates 
and  bicarbonates  of  potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia  decompose  sulphate  of 
strontia  completely  at  the  common  temperature,  even  when  considerable 
quantities  of  alkaline  sulphates  are  present  (H.  Bose).  Boiling  pro- 
motes the  decomposition. 

SrO 51-75  56-40 

SO, 40-00  43-60 


91-75  100-00 

h.  Carbonate  of  strantiay  artificially  prepared,  is  a  white,  light,  loose 
powder.  It  dissolves,  at  the  common  temperature,  in  18045  parts  of 
water  (Expt.  No.  24).  Presence  of  ammonia  diminishes  its  solubility 
(Expt.  No.  25).  It  dissolves  pretty  i-eadily  in  solutions  of  chloride  of 
ammonium  and  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  but  is  precipitated  again  from 
these  solutions  by  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  more  com- 
pletely than  carbonate  of  baryta  under  similar  circumstances.  Water 
impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  dissolves  it  as  bicarbonate.  Its  reaction 
is  very  feebly  alkaline.  Alkaline  citrates  and  metaphosphates  impede 
the  precipitation  of  strontia  by  alkaline  carbonates.  Ignited  with  access 
of  air  it  is  infusible,  but  when  exposed  to  a  most  intense  heat,  it  fuses, 
and  gradually  loses  its  carbonic  acid.  On  ignition  with  charcoal^  caustic 
strontia  is  formed,  with  evolution  of  carbonic  oxide  gas. 


Sr  0  . . . . 

51-75 

70-17 

\J      X-f O   «  •  A  . 

22-00 

29-83 

73-75 

100-00 

§73. 

3.  Lime. 

Lime  is  weighed  either  as  sulphate  of  lime,  or  as  carbonate  of  lime  ; 
to  convert  it  into  the  latter  form,  it  is  first  usually  precipitated  as  oxa- 
late of  lime. 

a.  Artificially  prepared  anhydrous  sulpfiate  of  linie  is  a  loose,  white 
power.  It  dissolves,  at  the  common  temperature,  in  430  parts,  at  100®, 
in  460  parts  of  water  (Pogolale).    Presence  of  hydrochloric  acid,  nitric 
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mcid,  chloride  of  ammonium,  sulphate  of  soda,  and  chloride  of  sodium^ 
increases  its  soluhilitj.  It  dissolves  with  comparative  ease,  especially 
on  gently  warming,  in  aqueous  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  (Diehl). 
The  aqueous  solution  of  sulphate  of  lime  does  not  alter  vegetable  colors. 
In  alcohol  and  in  spirit  of  wine  of  90  per  cent,  it  is  almost  absolutely 
insoluble.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  slowly  absorbs  water.  It  remains  un- 
altered at  a  dull  red  heat.  Heated  to  intense  bright  redness,  it  fuses 
without  undergoing  decomposition.  At  a  white  heat  it  loses  sulphuric 
acid  and  its  weight  is  considerably  diminished — the  residue  has  an  alka- 
line reaction  (Al.  Mitsoherlich  *).  On  ignition  with  charcoal  or  under 
the  influence  of  reducing  gases  it  is  converted  into  sulphide  of  calcium. 
Solutions  of  alkaline  carbonates  and  bicarbonates  decompose  sulphate  of 
lime  more  readily  still  than  sulphate  of  strontia. 

CaO 28  41-18 

SO, 40  68-82 


68  100-00 

5.  Artificially  prepared  carhoncUe  of  lime  is  a  fine  white  powder.  It 
dissolves  in  10601  parts  of  cold,  and  in  8834  parts  of  boiling  water 
(Ebcpt.  No.  26).  The  solution  has  a  barely  perceptible  alkaline  reaction. 
In  water  containing  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  it  dissolves 
much  more  sparingly,  one  part  of  the  salt  requiring  about  65000  parts 
(Expt.  No.  27) ;  this  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  oxalate  of  ammonia. 
Presence  of  chloride  of  ammonium  and  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  increases 
the  solubility  of  carbonate  of  lime ;  but  the  salt  is  precipitated  again 
from  these  solutions  by  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  more 
completely  than  carbonate  of  baryta  imder  similar  circumstances. 
Neutral  salts  of  potassa  and  soda  likewise  increase  its  solubility.  The 
precipitation  of  lime  by  alkaline  carbonate  is  completely  prevented  or 
considerably  interfered  with  by  the  presence  of  alkaline  citrates  (Spil- 
ler)  or  metaphosphates  (Rube).  Water  impregnated  with  carbonic 
acid  dissolves  carbonate  of  lime  as  bicarbonate.  Carbonate  of  lime  re- 
mains unaltered  in  the  air,  at  100^,  and  even  at  a  low  red  heat ;  but 
upon  the  application  of  a  stronger  heat,  more  particularly  with  free  ac- 
cess of  air,  it  gradually  loses  its  carbonic  acid.  By  means  of  a  gas 
blowpipe-lamp,  carbonate  of  lime  (about  0*5  grm.),  in  an  open  platinum 
crucible,  is  without  difficulty  reduced  to  the  caustic  state  ;  attempts  to 
efiect  complete  reduction  over  a  spirit  lamp  with  double  draught  have, 
however,  fidled  (Elxpt.  No.  28).  It  is  decomposed  far  more  readily 
when  mixed  with  charcoal  and  heated  to  redness,  giving  off  its  car- 
bonic acid  in  the  form  of  carbonic  oxide. 


CaO 

28 

56-00 

C  O^ 

22 

44-00 

50  100-00 

e.  OxcHaU  of  limey  precipitated  from  hot  or  concentrated  solutions,  is 
a  fine  white  powder  consisting  of  extremely  minute  indistinct  crystals,  and 
afanort  absolutely  insoluble  in  water.     If  the  oxalic  acid  is  held  to  be 

•  Jouin.  t  pmkt  Chem.,  83,  485. 
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bibasic,  the  salt  Has  the  formula,  2  QaO,  C4  O0  +  2  aq.  When  precipi* 
tated  from  cold,  extremely  dilute  solutions,  the  salt  presents  a  more 
distinctly  crystalline  appearance,  and  consists  of  a  mixture  of  2  CkO, 
C4  Og  -i-  2  aq.  and  2  CaO,  C4  Og  -f  6  aq.  (Souchay  and  Lensseh). 
Presence  of  free  oxalic  acid  and  acetic  acid  slightly  increases  the  solu- 
bility of  oxalate  of  lime.  Tlie  stronger  acids  (hydrochloric  acid,  nitric 
acid)  dissolve  it  readily ;  from  these  solutions  it  is  precipitated  again, 
unaltered,  by  alkalies  ;  and  also  (provided  the  excess  of  acid  be  not  too 
great)  by  alkaline  oxalates  or  alkaline  acetates  added  in  excess.  Oxa- 
late of  lime  does  not  dissolve  in  solutions  of  chloride  of  potassium, 
chloride  of  sodium,  chloride  of  ammonium,  chloride  of  barium,  chloride 
of  calcium,  and  chloride  of  strontium,  even  though  these  solutions  be 
hot  and  concentrated ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  dissolves  readily  and 
in  appreciable  quantities,  in  hot  solutions  of  the  salts  belonging  to  the 
magnesia  group.  From  these  solutions  it  is  reprecipitated  by  an  exceiis 
of  alkaline  oxalate  (Souchay  and  Lenssek).  Alkaline  citrates  (Spilles) 
and  metaphosphates  (Rube)  impede  the  precipitation  of  lime  by  aUai- 
line  oxalates.  When  treated  with  solutions  of  many  of  the  heavy  me- 
tals, «.</.,  with  solution  of  chloride  of  copper,  nitrate  of  silver,  Ac^ 
oxalate  of  lime  suffers  decomposition,  a  soluble  salt  of  lime  beii^ 
formed,  and  an  oxalate  of  the  heavy  metallic  oxide,  which  separates  imme- 
diately, or  after  some  time  (Reynoso).  Oxalate  of  lime  is  unalterable 
in  the  air,  and  at  100°.  Dried  at  the  latter  temperature,  it  has  inva- 
riably the  following  composition  (Elxpt.  No.  29,  and  also  Souchat  and 
Lenssen  *) : 

2  CaO 56  38-36 

C,  Oe 72  49-32 

2aq 18  12-32 

146  100-00 

At  205°  oxalate  of  lime  loses  its  water,  without  imdergoing  deo(HB- 
position ;  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature,  still  scarcely  reaching  didl 
redness,  the  anhydrous  salt  is  decomposed,  without  actual  separation  of 
carbon,  into  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonate  of  lime.  The  powder,  whioii 
was  previously  of  snowy  whiteness,  transiently  assumes  a  gray  color  in 
the  course  of  this  process,  even  though  the  oxalate  be  perfectly  piarai 
Upon  continued  application  of  heat,  this  gray  color  disappears  agun. 
If  the  oxalate  of  lime  is  heated  in  small  coherent  firagments,  sach  M 
are  obtained  upon  drying  the.  precipitated  salt  on  a  filter,  the  ooob 
mencement  and  progress  of  the  decomposition  can  be  readily  traced  Ij 
this  transient  appearance  of  gray.  If  the  process  of  heating  be  condncted 
properly,  the  residue  will  not  contain  a  trace  of  caustic  lime.  Hj> 
drated  oxalate  of  lime  exposed  suddenly  to  a  dull  red  heat^  is 
posed  with  considerable  separation  of  carbon. 

§  74. 

4.  Magnesia. 
Magnesia  is  weighed  as  sulphate  of  magnesia,  PYROPHOSPHAn 

*  AnnaL  der  Chem.  nnd  Pharm.^  100,  322. 
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MAGNESIA,  or  P0BX  KAONESIA.     To  Convert  it  into  the  pyropliospliate,  it 
is  precipitated  as  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia. 

a.  Anhydrous  mdphaU  of  maf^nesia  is  a  white  opaque  mass.  It  dis- 
solves readil J  in  water.  It  is  nearly  altogether  insoluble  in  absolute 
alcohol,  but  it  is  somewhat  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine.  It  does  not 
alter  v^etable .  colors.  Elxposed  to  the  air,  it  absorbs  water  rapidly. 
At  a  moderate  red  heat,  it  remains  unaltered  ;  but  when  heated  to  in- 
tense redness,  it  undergoes  partial  decomi)OHition,  losing  part  of  its  acid, 
after  which  it  is  no  longer  perfectly  soluble  in  water.  By  means  of  a 
blast^lamp,  it  is  tolerably  easy  to  expel  the  whole  of  the  sul])huric  acid 
from  small  quantities  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  (Kxpt.  No.  30).  Ignited 
with  chloride  of  ammonium,  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  not  decomposed. 

MgO 20  33-33 

SO, 40  66-G7 


CO  100-00 

5.  JPhosphaU  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  is  commonly  a  white  crystal* 
line  powder.  [Sometimes  it  appears  as  a  scaly  precipitate  with  pearly  lus- 
tre, sometimes  in  acicular  crystals.]  It  dissolves,  at  the  common  tem- 
perature, in  15293  parts  of  cold  water  (Expt.  No.  31).  In  water  con- 
taining ammonia,  it  is  much  more  insoluble— one  part  of  the  salt  re- 
quiring about  45000  parts  of  the  solvent  (Expt.  No.  32).  Chloride  of 
ammonium  slightly  increases  its  solubility  (Expt.  Nos.  34  and  35). 
Presence  of  alkaline  phosphates  exercises  no  influence  in  this  respect. 
It  dissolves  readily  in  acids,  even  in  acetic  acid.  Its  composition  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  formula 

2  Mg  O,  N  H^  O,  P  O5  +  12  aq. 

10  eq.  of  water  escape  at  100°,  the  remaining  2,  together  with  the 
ammonia,  at  a  red  heat,  leaving  2  Mg  O,  P  Og.  The  change  of  the  or- 
dinary phosphoric  to  pyrophosphoric  acid,  is  indicated  by  a  vivid  incan- 
descence of  the  whole  maKS. 

If  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  is  dissolved  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric or  nitric  acid,  and  ammonia  be  then  added  to  the  solution,  the 
salt  is  reprecipitated  completely,  or  more  correctly,  only  so  much  remains 
in  solution  as  corresponds  to  its  ordinary  solubility  in  water  containing 
ammonia  and  ammoniacal  salt  (Expt.  No.  33). 

c.  I^yrophosphate  of  maf/nesia  presents  the  appearance  of  a  white 
mass,  often  slightly  inclining  to  gray.  It  is  barely  soluble  in  water,  but 
readily  so  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  in  nitric  acid.  It  remains  unal- 
tered in  air,  and  at  a  red  heat ;  at  a  very  intense  heat  it  fuses  unaltered. 
Exposed  at  a  white  heat  to  the  action  of  hydrogen,  3  Mg  O,  P  O5  is 
formed,  while  P  H,,  P  and  P  O3  eHcape.  3  (2  Mg  O,  P  (\)=2  (3  Mg 
O,  P  O5)  -h  P  Og  (Struve  *).  It  leaves  the  color  of  moist  turmeric-, 
and  of  reddened  litmus-paper  unchanged. 

If  we  dissolve  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia  in  hydrochloric  or  nitric 
acid,  add  water  to  the  solution,  boil  for  some  time,  and  then  precipitate 
with  ammonia  in  excess,  we  obtain  a  precipitate  of  phosphate  of  mag- 
nesia and  anmionia  which,  after  ignition,  affords  less  2  Mg  O,  P  O5,  than 

•  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,  79,  849. 
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■was  originally  employed.  Weber  gives  the  loss  as  from  1*3  to  2*3  per 
cent.  My  own  experiments  (No.  36)  confirm  this  statement,  and  point 
out  the  circumstances  under  which  the  loss  is  the  least  considerable. 
By  long-continued  fusion  with  mixed  carbonates  of  potassa  and  soda,  py- 
rophosphate of  magnesia  is  completely  decomposed,  the  phosphoric  acid 
being  reconverted  into  the  tribasic  state.  If,  therefore,  we  ti'eat  the 
fused  mass  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  add  water  and  ammonia,  we 
re-obtain  on  igniting  the  precipitate  the  whole  quantity  of  the  salt  used. 

2  MgO 40-00  36-04 

PO5 71-00  63-96 


111-00  100-00 

d,  Pure  magnesia  is  a  white,  light,  loose  powder.  It  dissolves  in 
55368  parts  of  cold,  and  in  the  same  proportion  of  boiling  water 
(Expt.  No.  37).  Its  aqueous  solution  has  a  very  slightly  alkaline  re- 
action. Magnesia  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  and  in  other  acids,  without 
evolution  of  gas.  Magnesia  dissolves  readily  and  in  quantity  in  solutions 
of  neutral  ammonia  salts,  and  also  in  solutions  of  chloride  of  potassium 
and  chloride  of  sodium  it  is  more  soluble  than  in  water  (Expt.  No.  38). 
Exposed  to  the  air,  it  slowly  absorbs  carbonic  acid  and  water.  Mag- 
nesia is  highly  infusible,  remaining  unaltered  at  a  strong  red  heat,  and 
fusing  superficially  only  at  the  very  highest  temperature. 

Mg 12  60-03 

0 8  39-97 


20  100-00 

BASES  OF  THE  THIRD  QROUP. 

§  75. 
1.  Alumina. 

Alumina  is  usually  precipitated  as  hydrate,  occasionally  as  basic 
acetate  or  basic  formiate,  and  is  always  weighed  in  the  pure  state. 

a.  Hydrate  of  alumina^  recently  precipitated,  is  gelatinous ;  it  in- 
variably retains  a  minute  proportion  of  the  acid  with  which  the  alu- 
mina was  previously  combined,  as  well  as  of  the  alkali  which  has 
served  as  the  precipitant ;  it  is  freed  with  difficulty  from  these  admix- 
tures by  repeated  washing.* 

Hydrate  of  alumina  is  insoluble  in  pure  water ;  but  it  readily  dis- 
solves in  soda  and  potassa ;  it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  caustic  ammonia, 
and  altogether  insoluble  in  carbonate  of  ammonia ;  presence  of  ammo- 
nical  salts  greatly  diminishes  its  solubility  in  caustic  ammonia  (Expt. 
No.  39).  The  correctness  of  this  statement  has  been  amply  confirmed 
by  Malaouti  and  Durocher  ;  f  and  also  by  experiments  made  by  my 
former  assistant,  Mr.  J.  Fuchs.  The  former  chemists  state  also  that 
when  a  solution  of  alumina  is  precipitated  with  sulphide  of  ammonium, 
the  fluid  may  be  filtered  off  five  minutes  after,  without  a  trace  of  alumina 
in  it.     Fuchs  did  not  find  this  to  be  the  case  (Expt.  No.  40). 

*  See  page        note  f  Ann.  de  Ghim.  et  de  Phys.,  8  S^r.  16,  431. 
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Hydrate  of  aluminai  recentlj  precipitated,  dissolves  readily  in  hydro 
ddoric  or  nitric  acid ;  but  after  filtration,  or  after  having  remained  for 
some  time  in  the  flnid  from  which  it  has  been  precipitated,  it  docs  not 
disBolve  in  these  acids  without  considerable  difficulty  and  long  digcsti(m. 
Hydrate  of  alnmina  shrinks  considerably  on  drying,  and  then  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  hard,  transparent,  yellowish,  or  of  a  white,  earthy 
mass.  When  heated  to  redness  it  loses  its  water,  and  this  loss  is  fre- 
quently attended  with  slight  decrepitation,  and  invariably  with  con- 
siderable diminution  of  bulk. 

h.  Aluminaj  prepared  by  heating  the  liy<li*ate  to  a  moilerate  degree 
of  redness,  is  a  loose  and  soft  mass ;  but  u|H>n  the  application  of  a  ver}' 
intense  degree  of  redness,  it  concretes  into  small,  hard  lumps.  At  the 
most  intense  white  heat  it  fuses  to  a  colorless  glass.  Igniteil  alumina 
is  dissolved  by  dilute  acids  with  very  great  difficulty ;  in  fViming  hydro- 
chloric acid  it  dissolves  upon  long-continued  digestion  in  a  warm  place, 
slowly,  but  completely.  It  dissolves  tolerably  easily  and  quickly  by  first 
heating  with  a  mixture  of  8  parts  of  concentrated  sulphui-ic  acid  and  ^ 
parts  of  water,  and  then  adding  water  (A.  MiTScniEKLicii*).  Ignition 
in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas  leaves  it  unaltered.  By  fusion  with  bisul- 
phaie  of  potassa  it  is  rendered  soluble,  the  residue  dissolving  readily  in 
water.  XJpon  igniting  alumina  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  chloride  of 
alnminiom  escapes ;  but  the  process  fails  to  effect  complete  volatilization 
of  the  alumina  (H.  Hose).  When  alumina  is  fused  at  a  very  lugh  tem- 
perature, in  conjunction  with  ten  times  its  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  aluminate  of  soda  is  formed,  which  is  soluble  in  water  (IL  Kiiii- 
teb).  Placed  upon  moist  red  litmus  pa(>er,  pure  alumina  does  not 
change  the  color  to  blue. 

Al, 27-50  53-40 

O, 24  00  40-60 


51-50  100-00 

c.  If  to  the  solution  of  a  salt  of  alumina,  ctirbonato  of  soda  or  car1x)n- 
ate  of  ammonia  be  added,  till  the  resulting  preci])itat«  only  just  rcdis- 
solves  on  stirring,  and  then  acetate  of  sixia  or  acetute  of  anmionia 
poured  in  in  abundance  and  the  mixtuni  boiled  some  time,  the  aluniinti 
is  precipitated  almost  completely  as  basic  acetate  in  the  form  of  tmns- 
parent  flocks,  so  that  if  tlie  filtrate  be  boilt^d  with  chloride  of  ammonium 
and  ammonia  only  unweighablo  traces  of  alumina  separate.  If  the 
quantity  of  acetate  of  soda  employed  be  too  small,  the  precipitate  ap> 
pears  more  granular,  the  filtrate  would  then  contain  a  larger  amount  of 
alumina.  The  precipitate  is  difficult  to  filter  or  wash.  In  washing  it 
it  is  best  to  use  boiling  water,  containing  a  little  acetate  of  soda  or 
acetate  of  ammonia.  The  precipitate  is  readily  soluble  in  hydrochloric 
acid. 

cL  If,  instead  of  the  acetates  mentioneil  in  r,  the  corresponding 
fonniates  be  used,  a  flocculent  voluminous  pri^cipitate  of  basic  fonniato 
of    alumina  is  obtained,   which  may  bo   very  readily   washed    (Fk. 

8cHUL2Bf). 


•  Joozn.  f.  pxakt  Chem.,  81,  110.  f  Chem.  Centralbl.,  18G1,  a 
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§76. 
2.  Sesquioxfde  of  Chromium. 

Sesquioxide  of  chromium  is  usually  precipitated  as  hydratB|  and 
always  weighed  in  the  pure  state. 

a.  Hydratcd  sesquicKcide  of  chromiwm^  recently  precipitated  £poin  a 
green  solution,  is  greenish-gray,  gelatinous,  insoluble  in  water :  it  dis- 
solves readily,  in  the  cold,  in  solutions  of  potassa  or  soda,  to  a  dark  green 
fluid ;  it  dissolves  also  in  the  cold,  but  rather  sparingly,  in  solution  of 
ammonia,  to  a  biight  violet  red  fluid.  In  acids  it  dissolves  readily,  im- 
parting a  dark  green  tint  to  the  fluid.  Presence  of  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium exercises  no  influence  upon  the  solubility  of  the  hydrate  in  ammo- 
nia. Boiling  eflects  the  complete  separation  of  the  sesquioxide  from  its 
solutions  in  potassa,  soda,  or  ammonia  (Expt.  No.  41).  The  dried  hy- 
drate is  a  greenish-blue  powder ;  it  loses  its  water  at  a  gentle  red  heat. 

6.  Sesquioxide  of  chromiumy  produced  by  heating  the  hydrate  to 
dull  redness,  is  a  dark  green  powder ;  upon  the  application  of  a  higher 
degree  of  heat  it  assumes  a  lighter  tint,  but  suffers  no  diminution  of 
weight ;  the  transition  from  the  darker  to  the  lighter  tint  is  marked  by 
a  vivid  incandescence  of  the  powder.  The  feebly  ignited  sesquioxide  is 
difficultly  soluble  in  hydrochloiic  acid,  and  the  strongly  ignited  sea- 
quioxide  is  altogether  insoluble  in  that  acid.  Mixed  with  chloride  of 
ammonium,  and  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  sesquioxide  of  chromium  remains 
uiialtei*ed ;  it  sufi'ers  no  alteration  when  ignited  in  a  current  of  hydro- 
gen gas. 

Or, 52-48  68'62 

O, 2400  31-38 
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BASES  OP  THE  FOURTH  GROUP. 

§77. 
1.  Oxide  op  Zinc. 

Zinc  is  weighed  in  the  form  of  oxide  or  sulphide  ;  it  is  precipitated 
as  basic  carbonate,  or  as  sulphide. 

a.  Sasic  carbonate  of  zinc,  recently  precipitated,  is  white,  floccaUmty 
nearly  insoluble  in  water — (one  part  requiring  44600  parts.  Expt.  No, 
42) — but  readily  soluble  in  potassa,  soda,  ammonia,  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia, and  acids.  The  solutions  in  soda  or  potassa,  if  concentrated,  are 
not  altered  by  boiling ;  but  if  dilute,  nearly  all  the  oxide  of  zinc  preaent 
is  thrown  down,  as  a  white  precipitate.  From  the  solutions  in  ammo- 
nia and  carboiiate  of  ammonia,  especially  if  they  are  dilute,  oxide  of 
zinc  likewise  separates  upon  boiling.  When  a  neutral  solution  of  line 
is  precipitated  with  carbonate  of  soda  or  carbonate  of  potassa,  oarboaiB 
acid  is  evolved,  since  the  precipitate  formed  is  not  Zn  O,  CO^  but  ooa- 
sists  of  a  compound  of  hydrated  oxide  of  zinc  with  carbonate  of  zino,  in 
varying  proportions,  according  to   the  degi^ee  of  concentration  of  tha 
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solution,  and  to  the  mode  of  precipitation.  Owing  to  the  presence  and 
action  of  this  carbonic  acid,  part  of  the  oxide  of  zinc  remains  in  solu- 
tion ;  if  filtered  cold,  therefore,  the  filtrate  gives  a  precipitate  with  sul- 
phide of  ammonium. 

But  if  the  solution  is  precipitated  boiling,  and  kept  at  that  tempera- 
ture for  some  time,  the  precipitation  of  the  zinc  is  complete  to  the  ex> 
tent  that  the  filtrate  is  not  rendered  turbid  by  the  addition  of  sulphide 
of  ainmoniiun ;  still,  if  the  filtrate,  mixed  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  be 
allowed  to  stand  at  rest  for  many  hours,  minute  and  almost  un weigh a- 
ble  flakes  of  sulphide  of  zinc  will  separate  from  the  fluid.  The  precip- 
itate of  carbonate  of  zinc,  obtained  in  the  manner  just  described,  may 
be  completely  freed  from  all  admixture  of  alkali  by  washing  with  hot 
water.  If  ammoniacal  salts  be  present,  the  precipitation  is  not  com- 
plete till  eveiy  trace  of  ammonia  is  expelled.  If  the  solution  of  a  zinc 
salt  is  mixed  with  carbonate  of  potassa  or  soda  in  excess,  the  mixture 
evaporated  to  dryness,  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  the  residue^  treated  with 
cold  water,  a  pei-ceptible  proportion  of  the  zinc  is  obtained  in  solution 
as  double  carbonate  of  zinc  and  potassa  or  soda ;  but  if  the  mixture  is 
evaporated  to  dryness  at  boiling  heat,  and  the  residue  treated  with  hot 
water,  the  whole  of  the  zinc,  with  the  exception  of  an  extremely  minute 
proportion,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  is  obtained  as 
carbonate  of  zinc. 

The  dried  basic  carbonate  of  zinc  is  a  fine,  white,  loose  powder ;  ex- 
posure to  a  red  heat  converts  it  into  oxide  of  zinc. 

b.  Oxide  ofzinc^  produced  from  the  carbonate  by  the  application  of 
a  red  heat,  is  a  white  liglit  powder,  with  a  slightly  yellow  tint.  When 
heated,  it  acquires  a  yellow  color,  which  disappears  again  on  cooling. 
Upon  ignition  with  charcoal,  carbonic  oxide  gas  and  zinc  fumes  escape. 
By  igniting  in  a  rapid  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  metallic  zinc  is  produced ; 
whilst  by  igniting  it  in  a  feeble  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  crystallized  ox- 
ide of  zinc  is  obtained  (St.  Claire  Deville).  In  this  case,  too,  a  por- 
tion of  the  metal  is  reduced  and  volatilized.  Oxide  of  zinc  is  insoluble 
in  water.  Placed  on  moist  turmeric  paper,  it  does  not  change  the  color 
to  brown.  In  acids,  oxide  of  zinc  dissolves  readily  and  without  evolu- 
tion of  gas.  Ignited  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  fused  chloride  of  zinc 
is  produced,  which  volatilizes  with  very  great  difficulty,  if  the  air  is  ex- 
cluded ;  but  readily  and  completely  with  free  access  of  air,  and  with 
chloride  of  ammonium  fumes.  Mixed  with  a  sufficiency  of  powdered 
sulphur  and  ignited  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  the  corresponding  amount 
of  sulphide  is  obtained  (H.  Rose). 

Zn 32-53         80'26 
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c  Sulphide  of  zinc,  recently  precipitated,  is  a  white,  loose  hydrate  (Zn 
8,  H  O).  The  following  facts  should  here  be  mentioned  with  regard  to  its 
precipitation.*  Colorless  sulphide  of  ammonium  precipitates  dilute  solu- 
tions of  zinc,  but  only  slowly  ;  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium  does  not  pre- 
cipitate dilute  solutions  of  zinc  (1  :  5000)  at  all.  Chloride  of  ammonium 
favors  the  precipitation  considerably.    Free  ammonia  acts  so  as  to  keep  the 

*  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,  82,  268. 
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precipitate  somewhat  longer  in  suspension,  otherwise  it  exerts  no  injurious 
influence.  If  the  conditions  which  1  shall  lay  down  are  strictlj  observed, 
oxide  of  zinc  may  be  precipitated  by  sulphide  of  ammonium  from  a  solu- 
tion containing  only^^^^^f^.  Hydrated  sulphide  of  zinc,  on  acoount 
of  its  slimy  nature,  easily  stops  up  the  pores  of  the  filter,  and  oannot 
therefore  be  washed  without  difficulty  on  a  filter.  The  washing  is  best 
performed  by  using  water  containing  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  con- 
tinually diminished  quantities  of  chloride  of  ammonium  (at  last  none) 
(see  Expt.  No.  43).  The  hydrate  is  insoluble  in  water,  in  caustio  alka- 
lies, alkaline  carbonates,  and  the  monosulphides  of  the  alkali  metals.  It 
dissolves  readily  and  completely  in  hydrochloric  and  in  nitric,  but  'only 
very  sparingly  in  acetic  acid.  When  dtled,  the  precipitated  sulphide  of 
zinc  is  a  white  powder ;  at  100  "^  it  loses  half,  and  at  a  red  heat  the  whole 
of  its  water.  During  the  latter  process  some  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
escapes,  and  the  remaining  sulphide  of  zinc  contains  an  admixture  of 
oxide  of  zinc.  By  roasting  in  the  air,  and  intense  ignition  of  the  resi- 
due, small  quantities  of  sulphide  of  zinc  may  be  readily  converted  into 
the  oxide. 

On  igniting  the  dried  sulphide  of  zinc,  mixed  with  powdered  sulphur, 
in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  the  pure  anhydrous  sulphide  is  obtained.  (H. 
Rose). 

Zn 32-53         67*03 
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§  78. 
2.  Protoxide  of  Mamqanese. 

Manganese  is  weighed  either  as  protosesquioxide,  as  sulphide,  or  as 
pyrophosphate.  With  the  view  of  converting  it  into  the  first  form,  it  is 
precipitated  as  protocarbonate,  hydrated  protoxide,  or  bikoxide. 
•Before  weighing  as  pyrophosphate  it  must  be  precipitated  as  ammokio- 
phosphate. 

a.  Carbonaie  of  protoxide  of  mangcmesey  recently  precipitated,  is  white, 
fiocculent,  nearly  insoluble  in  pure  water,  but  somewhat  more  soluble  in 
water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid.  Presence  of  carbonate  of  soda  or 
potassa  does  not  increase  its  solubility.  Becently  precipitated  carbonate 
of  protoxide  of  mamranese  dissolves  pretty  readily  in  solution  of  chloride 
of  ionium:  it  Towing  to  this  proper^  that  a  sohition  of  protoxide 
of  manganese  cannot  be  completely  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  potassa 
or  soda,  in  presence  of  chloride  of  ammonium  (or  any  other  ammoniacal 
salt),  until  the  latter  is  completely  decomposed.  If  the  precipitate,  while 
still  moist,  is  exposed  to  the  air,  or  washed  with  water  impregnated  with 
air,  especially  if  it  is  in  contact  with  carbonated  alkali,  it  slowly  assumes 
a  dirty  brownish-white  color,  part  of  it  becoming  converted  into  hydrated 
protosesquioxide  of  manganese.  In  washing  the  precipitate,  we  often 
obtain  a  turbid  filtrate.  If  the  latter  be  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time 
in  a  warm  place,  the  manganese  separates  in  brown  fiocks.  If  the  precipi- 
tate is  dried  out  of  contact  with  air,  it  forms  a  delicate  white  powder, 
persistent  in  the  air  [2  (Mn  O,  C  Oj^+aq.] ;  but  when  dried  with  firee 
access  of  air,  the  powder  is  of  a  more  or  less  dirty-white  color.  When 
strongly  heated  with  access  of  air,  this  powder  first  turns  black,  and 
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diangM  sabteqaently  to  brown  protosesquiozide  of  manganese.  However, 
this  oottvenion  takes  some  time,  and  mnst  never  be  held  to  be  completed 
until  two  weighings,  between  which  the  precipitate  has  been  ignited 
igain  with  free  aooess  of  air,  give  peifectly  corresponding  results.  On 
Igniting  the  carbonate  of  manganese,  mixed  with  powdered  sulphur,  in  a 
staraam  of  hydrogen,  sidphide  of  manganese  is  obtained  (H.  Hose). 

b.  Hydraled  protcaciJU  of  manganese^  recently  thrown  down,  forms  a 
white,  fboonlent  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  the  alkalies,  but 
soluble  in  chloride  of  ammonium ;  this  precipitate  immediately  absorbs 
oxygen  from  the  air,  and  turns  brown,  owing  to  the  formation  of  hydi*ated 
protoseaqnioxide  of  manganese.  On  drying  it  in  the  air,  a  brown  pow* 
der  (hjrdrated  protosesquioxide  of  manganese)  is  obtained,  which,  when 
heated  to  intense  redness,  with  free  access  of  air,  is  converted  into  pro- 
tosesquioxide of  manganese,  and  on  ignition  with  powdered  sulphur,  in  a 
stream  of  hydrogen,  is  converted  into  sulphide. 

c,  I^roto$esquiooBide  of  manganeaey  artificially  produced,  is  a  brown  pow- 
der. All  the  oxides  of  manganese  are  finally  converted  into  this  by  igni- 
tion in  the  air.  Each  time  it  is  heated  it  assumes  a  darker  color,  but  its 
weight  remains  unaltered.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  does  not  alter 
vegetable  colors.  Heated  to  redness  with  chloride  of  ammonium  it  is  con- 
verted into  protochloride  of  manganese.  When  heated  with  concentrated 
hydrochloric  add,  it  dissolves  to  chloride  with  evolution  of  chlorine. 

(Mn,  0,+4  H  01=3  Mn  Cl-f-Cl+i  H  O) 

On  ignition  with  powdered  sulphur  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  it  is  con- 
verted into  sulphide  (H.  Kose). 

Mn, 82-50         72-05 
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d.  JBmoxlde  of  manganese  is  often  produced  in  analysis  by  exposing  a 
concentrated  solution  of  nitrate  of  protoxide  of  manganese  to  a  gradually, 
increased  temperature.  At  140^  brown  fiakes  8e])arate,  at  155°  much 
nitric  acid  is  disengaged,  and  the  whole  of  the  manganese  separates  as  an- 
hydrous binoxide.  It  is  brownish  black  and  is  deposited  on  the  sides 
of  the  vessel,  with  metallic  lustre.  It  is  insoluble  in  weak  nitric  acid, 
but  dissolves  to  a  small  amount  in  hot  and  concentrated  nitric  acid 
(Deville).  In  hydrochloric  acid  it  dissolves  with  evolution  of  clilorine, 
in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  liberation  of  oxygen.  The  binoxide 
is  also  often  obtained  in  the  hydrated  condition  in  analytical  separations, 
thus  when  we  precipitate  a  solution  of  protoxide  with  hypochlorite  of 
soda,  or,  after  addition  of  acetate  of  soda,  with  chlorine  in  the  heat.  The 
brownish-black  flocculent  precipitate  thus  obtained  is  apt  to  contain  alkali. 

tf.  Stdphide  of  manganese^  prepared  in  the  wet  way,  forms  a  flesh - 
colored  precipitate.  I  must  make  a  few  remarks  witli  reference  to  its 
precipitation.*  This  is  effected  but  incompletely  if  we  add  to  a  pure 
manganese  solution  only  sulphide  of  ammonium,  no  matter  whether  it  be 
colorless  or  yellow,  while  it  is  perfectly  effected  if  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium be  used  in  addition.  A  very  large  quantity  even  of  chloride  of 
ammonium  does  not  impede  the  precipitation ;  the  presence  of  a  large 

*  Joum.  f.  prakt  Chem.,  89,  905. 
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quantity  of  free  ammonia  somewhat  interferes  with  the  completeness  of 
itke  precipitation.  In  all  cases  we  must  allow  to  stand  at  least  24  hours, 
and  with  very  dilute  solutions  48  hours,  before  filtering.  The  yellow 
sulphide  of  ammonium  is  the  most  appropriate  precipitant.  In  the 
presence  of  chloride  of  anmionium  even  a  large  excess  of  sulphide  of  am- 
monium is  uninjurious.  If  the  precipitation  is  conducted  as  directed, 
the  manganese  can  be  precipitated  from  solutions  which  contain  only 
ij^^^(^(^  of  the  protoxide.  If  the  fiesh-colored  hydrated  sulphide  remains 
some  time  under  the  fluid  from  which  it  was  precipitated,  it  sometimes 
becomes  converted  into  the  green  anhydrous  sulphide.  This  appearance 
often  occurs  after  a  few  hours  or  days,  sometimes  not  for  weeks.  In 
acids  (hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  acetic,  &c.)  the  hydrate  dissolves  with 
evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  If  the  precipitate,  while  still  moist, 
is  exposed  to  the  air,  or  washed  with  water  impr^nated  with  air,  its 
fleshy  tint  changes  to  brown,  hydrated  protosesquioxide  of  manganese 
being  formed,  together  with  a  small  portion  of  sulphate  of  protoxide 
of  manganese.  Hence  in  washing  the  hydrate  we  always  add  some 
sulphide  of  ammonium  to  the  wash- water,  and  keep  the  filter  as  full  as 
possible  with  the  same.  We  guard  against  the  filtrate  running  through 
turbid,  by  adding  gradually  decreasing  quantities  of  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium to  the  wash-water  (at  last  none).  (Expt.  No.  44.)  On  igniting 
the  precipitate  mixed  with  sulphur  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  the  anhy- 
drous sulphide  remains.  If  we  have  gently  ignited  during  this  process, 
the  product  is  light  green ;  if  we  have  strongly  ignited,  it  is  dark  green 
to  black.  Neither  the  green  nor  the  black  sulphide  attracts  oxygen  or 
water  quickly  from  the  air  (H.  Kose). 

Mn 27-5  63-22 
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[f.  Ammonio^hosphate  of  manganese  is  at  first  a  white,  semi-gelati- 
nous precipitate,  which,  on  standing  for  some  time  in  the  cold,  and  more 
speedily  at  the  boiling  point,  crystallizes  in  pale  rose-colored  pearly  scales. 
It  dissolves  easily  in  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  but  is  almost  absolutely 
insoluble  in  boiling  water,  ammonia,  and  ammoniacal  salts,  and  may  be 
washed  with  facilitv.     Its  formula  is : 

2MnO,  NH4O,  PO52HO. 

By  ignition  it  is  converted  into  pyrophosphate  of  manganese. 

g,  Pyropliospliate  ofinanganeae  is  a  nearly  white  powder,  not  altered 
by  a  full  red  heat  or  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

2MnO 71  50 

POg 71  50 
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§79. 
3.  Pbotoxidk  of  Nickel. 

Nickel  is  precipitated  as  hydrated  protoxide,  hydrated  sesquioxide, 
and  as  sulphide.     It  is  weighed  in  the  fonn  of  protoxide. 

rt.  Jlydrated  protoxide  of  nickel  forms   an   apple-green   precipitate, 
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almost  absolutely  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  ammonia  and  ciwho- 
nate  of  ammonia.  From  these  solutions  it  is  completely  n'precipitated 
by  potassa  or  soda,  added  in  excess ;  application  of  heat  promotes  the 
precipitation.  It  is  unalterable  in  the  air ;  on  intense  ignition,  it  passes 
into  pure  anhydrous  protoxide. 

6.  JProtcxide  of  nickd  is  a  dirty  grayish-green  ]K)wder,  insoluble  in 
water,  but  readily  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  It  does  not  affect  vege- 
table colors.  It  suffers  no  variation  of  weight  upon  ignition  with  fi*ee 
access  of  air.  It  is  easily  reduced  to  metallic  nickel  by  ignition  in 
hydrogen  gas. 

Ni 29-5  78-G7 
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[c.  UydrctUd  semjuioxide  of  nickd,  thrown  down  by  caustic  soda  from 
solutions  of  nickel  which  have  been  mixed  with  solution  of  liyjwchlo- 
rite  of  soda,  is  a  black  precipitate  that  is  much  more  easily  washed  than 
the  hydrated  protoxide.     It  passes  into  protoxide  upon  ignition.] 

d.  Ifydrated  sulphide  of  nickel-,  pre])ared  in  the  wet  way,  forms  ii 
black  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water.  When  thrown  do'wn  in  the  cold 
it  is  somewhat  soluble  in  sulphide  of  ammonium  containing  free  ammonia, 
the  supernatant  liquid  having  a  brown  color.    The  cold  precipitated  sul- 

1)hide  is  liable  to  oxidize  somewhat  on  the  filter  to  sulphate  of  nickc'l. 
When  separated  from  boiling  solutions  by  sulphide  of  sodium,  as  is 
directed  §  110,  these  inconveniences  are  not  exi>ericnced.]  It  is  v(*iy 
sparingly  soluble  in  concentrated  acetic  acid,  somewhat  more  soluble  in 
hydrocliloric  acid.  It  is  more  readily  soluble  still  in  nitric  acid,  but  its 
best  solvent  is  nitrohydrochloric  acid.  It  loses  its  water  uj^on  the*  apj)li- 
cation  of  a  red  heat ;  when  ignited  in  the  air,  it  is  ti^ansfoniMMl  into  a 
basic  compoimd  of  sesqiiioxide  of  nickel  with  sulphuric  acid.  Mixed 
with  sulphur  and  ignited  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  a  fused  mass  remains, 
of  pale-yellow  color  and  metallic  lustre.  Tliis  consists  of  NL^  S,  but  its 
composition  is  not  perfectly  constant  (H.  Rose). 

§80. 

4.    rROTOXIDE   OF   CoBALT. 

Cobalt  is  weighed  in  the  puiie  metallic  state,  or  as  protoxide  ;  or 

as   SULPITATE     OF    PUOTOXIDE,    Or    aS    NITRITE    OF    COBALT    AND    POTASSA. 

Besides  the  propeilies  of  these  substances,  we  have  to  study  here  also 
those  of  the  uydrated  protoxide,  of  the  iiydrated  sesquioxide,  and 
of  the  sulphide. 

a.  ITydratcd  protoxide  of  cohfdt. — Uj>on  precipitating  a  solution  of 
I>rotoxide  of  cobalt  with  potassa,  a  blue  precipitate  (a  basic  salt)  is  fonucMl 
at  first,  which,  ui)on  boiling  with  potassii  in  excess,  excl\id(;d  from  con- 
tact of  air,  changes  to  light  red  hydrated  protoxide  of  cobalt ;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  this  process  is  conducted  with  free  accc^ss  of  air,  the  precipitate 
Wcomes  tliscolorfnl,  part  of  the  hydrated  protoxide  bt^ing  converted  into 
hydrated  sesquioxide.  The  hydimte,  prepanid  in  this  way,  retains  a  trace 
of  the  acid,  and,  even  after  the  most  thorough  washing  with  hot  water, 
also  a  minute  amoiuit  of  the  alkaline  j)recipitant  (Expt.  No.  40). 

Hydra tc^l  protoxide  of  cobalt  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  also  in  potassa ; 
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it  dissolves  in  solutions  of  ammoniacil  salts ;  when  dried  in  the  air  it 
absorbs  oxygen,  and  acquires  a  bro¥miah  color.     (See  6.) 

[b.  Protoxide  of  cobalt. — Hydrated  protoxide  of  cobalt,  when  ignited 
in  the  air  or  in  oxygen,  yields  a  variable  mixture  of  protoxide  and  pro- 
toscsquioxide,  and  cannot  certainly  be  brought  to  a  constant  composi- 
tion. If,  however,  it  be  intensely  ignited,  and  cooled  in  a  stream  of  car- 
bonic acid,  it  leaves  pure  protoxide  of  cobalt  (Russel,'*'  GAUH£,f  Burton|). 
The  protoxide  has  a  light-brown  color,  is  but  slightly  hygroscopic,  and 
dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid  without  evolving  chlorine. 

Co 29-50  78-67 
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[c.  Hydrated  seaquioxide  of  cobalt  is  thi*own  down  from  solutions  of 
protosalts  of  cobalt  by  a  mixture  of  potassa  and  hypochlorite  of  soda  as 
a  bi*own-black  precipitate,  which  is  completely  insoluble  in  the  predpi- 
tants  and  in  hot  water,  and  may  be  washed  from  all  but  the  minutest 
traces  of  alkali  with  much  greater  ease  than  the  hydrated  protoxide. 
(See  d.)] 

Coi 88-5  73-44 
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d.  Metallic  cobalt  is  obtained  from  any  and  all  its  oxides,  and  from 
the  nitrate  and  chloride  of  cobalt,  by  ignition  in  a  current  of  hydrogen 
gas.  It  is  a  grayish-black  magnetic  powder,  less  fusible  than  gold.  If 
the  reduction  has  been  effected  at  an  intense  red  heat,  the  metal  is  un- 
altei-able  in  the  air ;  if  at  a  low  heat,  it  oxidizes  or  even  bums.  Metallic 
cobalt  does  not  decompose  water,  either  cold  or  boiling;  it  dissolves  in 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  to  the  corresponding  salts  of  protoxide. 

[Metallic  cobalt,  obtained  from  oxides  which  have  been  precipitated 
by  caustic  alkalies,  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  from  tlie  retention  by  the 
oxides  of  a  trace  of  alkali.  This  alkali,  which  need  not  exceed  0*2-0-3 
per  cent.,  may  be  removed  by  repeated  washings  of  the  metal  with  hot 
water.] 

e,  Stdphlde  of  cobalt^  produced  in  the  wet  way,  forms  a  black  precipi- 
tate, insoluble  in  water,  in  alkalies,  and  in  alkaline  sulphides.     When 

precipitated  cold,  and  exposed  moist  to  the  air,  it  oxidizes  to  sulphate. 

If  the  precipitate  be  digested  hot,  or  made  with  hot  sulphide  of  sodium, 
as  directed  §  111,  it  washes  readily  and  without  danger  of  oxidation.] 
Sulphide  of  cobalt  is  but  spaiingly  soluble  [if  precipitated  hot,  in- 
soluble] in  acetic  acid  and  in  dilute  mineral  acids,  more  readily  in  con- 
centrated mineral  acids,  and  most  readily  in  warm  nitro-hydrochloric 
acid.  [Sulphide  of  cobalt  may  be  converted  into  sulphate  by  heating 
with  strong  nitric  acid.]  Mixed  with  sulphur  and  ignited  in  a  stream 
of  hydrogen,  we  obtain  a  product  of  uncertain  composition,  not,  suited 
for  the  determination  of  cobalt  (H.  Rose). 

f  Svlphate  of  2>roioxide  of  cobalt  crystallizes,  in  combination  with 

m  *  Jonr.  Chem.  Soc.  (2).  L  51.  f  Frea  Zeitschxift,  IV.  55. 
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7  aq.9  slowly  in  oblique  rhombio  prisms  of  a  fine  red  color.  The  crystals 
yield  tiie  whole  of  the  7  eq.  of  water  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  are  con- 
verted into  a  roee-colored  anhydrous  salt,  which  bears  the  application  of  a 
gentle  red  heat  for  a  short  time  without  losing  acid.  It  diatolves  rather 
difficultly  in  cold,  but  more  readily  in  hot  water.  [By  strong  ignition 
in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  it  may  be  reduced  to  metal- 
lic cobalt.] 

Co  O 37-5  48-39 

SO, 40-0  51-61 
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g.  Jfiirite  of  cobalt  and  potassaj  which  is  easily  produced  by  mix- 
ing a  solution  of  protoxide  of  cobalt  with  nitrite  of  potassa,  and  enough 
nitric  or  acetic  acid  to  liberate  some  nitrous  acid  and  make  the  liqmd 
permanently  acid,  forms  a  crystalline  precipitate  of  a  fine  yellow  color, 
which  dissolves  to  a  very  perceptible  amount  in  pure  water,  and  still 
more  copiously  in  water  containing  chloride  of  sodium  and  chloride  of 
ammonium.     In  rather  concentrated  solutions  of  salts  of  potassa  (KO, 

SO^  —  K  CI,  —  K  O,  N  Oft,  —  K  O,  A),  [containing  some  nitrite  of  po- 
tassa (Gauhe)  ],  it  is  insoluble  even  upon  boiling.*  The  presence  of  a 
9maU  proportion  of  free  acetic  acid  exercises  no  solvent  action  under  these 
circumstances.  The  precipitate  does  not  dissolve  in  alcohol  of  80  per 
cent. ;  but  it  dissolves,  though  not  copiously,  in  boiling  water,  to  a  red 
fluid.  Nitrite  of  cobalt  and  potassa  is  decomposed  with  difficulty  by 
solution  of  potassa,  but  readily  by  solution  of  soda,  or  by  bai*y  ta-water ; 
the  decomposition  is  attended  with  separation  of  brown  hydrated  ses- 
quioxide  of  cobalt  (A.  StromeyerI).  [The  composition,  dried  at  100**, 
iB  somewhat  variable  (Stromeyer,  Erdmann|). 

Co,03(?) 17-7  — 19-0 

KO 28-2  —  32-8 

N 15-8  — 17-8 

Water 3-9—   5-8]. 

It  is  decomposed  by  ignition,  and  gives  protosesquioxide  of  cobalt  and 
potassa.  [In  presence  of  nickel  and  alkaline  earths  the  precipitate  con- 
tains nickel  (£rdmann)]. 

§  81. 

5.  Protoxide  of  Iron;  and  G.  Sesquioxide  of  Iron. 

Iron  is  usually  weighed  in  the  form  of  sesquioxide,  occasionally  as  sul- 
phide.    We  have  to  study  also  the  hydrated  sesquioxide,  the  succinate 

OF  THE  sesquioxide,  thc  ACETATE  OF  THE  SESQUIOXIDE,  and  the  FORMIATE 
OF  THE   SESQUIOXIDE. 

o.  Hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron^  recently  prepared,  is  a  reddish-brown 
precipitate,  insoluble  in  water,  in  the  alkalies,  and  inammoniacal  salts,  but 

[*  If  thrown  down  in  absence  of  free  acid  the  precipitate  has  a  darker  color, 
and  is  solnble  to  a  slight  degfree  in  solation  of  acetate  of  potassa.  ] 
AnnaL  d.  Chem.  a.  Pharm..  96,  218. 
Jour.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,  97,  885. 
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readily  soluble  in  acids ;  the  process  of  drying  very  greatly  reduces  the 
bulk  of  this  precipitate.  When  diy,  it  presents  the  appeai*ance  of  a  brown, 
hard  mass,  with  shining  conchoidal  fracture.  If  the  precipitant  alkali  is 
not  used  in  excess,  the  precipitate  contains  basic  salt ;  on  the  other  hand, 
if  the  alkali  has  been  used  in  excess,  a  portion  of  it  is  invariably  carried 
down,  in  combination  with  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,— on  which  account 
ammonia  alone  can  properly  be  used  in  analysis,  as  a  precipitant  for  salts  of 
sesquioxide  of  iron.  Under  certain  circumstances,  for  instance,  by  pro- 
tracted heating  of  a  solution  of  acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  on  the 
water-bath  (which  turns  the  solution  from  blood-red  to  brick-red,  and 
makes  it  appear  turbid  by  reflected  light),  and  subsequent  addition  of 
some  sulphuric  acid  or  salt  of  an  alkali,  a  reddish-brown  hydrate  is  pro- 
duced, which  is  insoluble  in  cold  acids,  even  though  concentrated,  and  is 
not  attacked  even  by  boiling  nitric  acid  (L.  Peak  db  St.  Gilles*). 

b.  The  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron  is,  upon  ignition,  converted  into 
the  anhydrous  sesquioxide.  If  the  hydrated  sequioxide  has  not  been  most 
carefully  and  thoroughly  dried,  the  small  solid  lumps,  though  dry  outside, 
retain  still  a  poi-tion  of  water  confined  within,  the  sudden  conversion  of 
that  water  into  steam,  upon  the  application  of  a  red  heat,  will  cause  par- 
ticles of  the  sesquioxide  to  fly  about,  and  may  thus  lead  to  loss  of  substance. 
Pare  sesquioxide  of  iron,  when  placed  upon  moist  reddened  litmus  paper, 
does  not  change  the  color  to  blue.  It  dissolves  slowly  in  dilute,  but  more 
rapidly  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  application  of  a  moderate 
degree  of  heat  efiects  this  solution  more  readily  than  boiling.  With  a 
mixture  of  8  parts  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  3  parts  water,  it 
behaves  in  the  same  manner  as  alumina. 

The  weight  of  the  sesquioxide  does  not  vary  upon  ignition  in  the  air; 
when  ignited  together  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  sesquichloride  of  iron 
escapes.  Ignition  with  charcoal,  in  a  closed  vessel,  reduces  it  more  or  less. 
Strongly  ignited  with  sulphur  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  it  is  transformed 
into  protosulphide. 

Fe, 5G  70-00 

O3    24  30-00 


80  100-00 

c.  Sulphide  of  iron,  produced  in  the  humid  way,  forms  a  black  precipi- 
tate. The  following  facts  are  to  be  noticed  with  regard  to  its  precipita- 
tion.f  Sulphide  of  ammonium  used  alone,  whether  colorless  or  yellow, 
precipitates  pure  neutral  solutions  of  protoxide  of  iron,  but  slowly  and 
imperfectly.  Chloride  of  ammonium  acts  very  favorably  ;  a  large  excess 
even  is  not  attended  with  incovenience.  Ammonia  has  no  injurious 
action.  It  is  all  the  same  whether  the  sulphide  of  ammonium  be  colorless 
or  light  yellow.  If  the  directions  given  are  observed,  iron  may  be  precipi- 
tated by  means  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  from  solutions  containing  only 
TTTriinnr  ^^  *^®  protoxide.  In  such  a  case,  however,  it  is  necessary  to 
allow  to  stand  forty-eight  hours.  Since  the  precipitate  rapidly  oxidizes  in 
contact  with  air,  sulphide  of  ammonium  is  to  be  added  to  the  wash-water, 
and  the  filter  kept  full.  [By  keeping  the  precipitate  with  the  liquid 
near  the  boiling  point  for  a  long  time  (48  hours),  adding  sulphide  of 

•  Joum.  1  prakt.  Chem.,  66,  187.  f  Il>id.,  82,  268. 
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ammoiiiam  from  time  to  time,  the  sulphide  of  iron  becomes  dense,  and 
may  be  washed  with  little  danger  of  oxidation.]  It  is  well  to  mix  a  little 
chloride  of  ammonium  with  ^e  wash-water,  but  the  quantity  should  be 
continually  reduced,  and  the  last  water  used  should  contain  none.  In 
mineral  adds,  even  when  very  dilute,  the  hydrated  sulphide  dissolves 
readily.  Mixed  with  sulphur,  and  strongly  ignited  in  a  stream  of  hydro- 
gen, anhydrous  protoeulphide  remains  (H.  Bose). 

Fe 28  63-64 

.      S 16  •  36-36 


44  100-00 


d*  When  a  neutral  solution  of  a  salt  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  mixed 
with  a  neutral  solution  of  an  alkaline  succinate,  a  cinnamon-colored  pre- 
cipitate of  a  brighter  or  darker  tint  is  formed ;  this  is  auccmaU  of  ses- 
quioxide of  iron  (Fe,  0,,  €«  H4  O5).  It  results  from  the  nature  of  this 
precipitate,  that  its  formation  must  set  free  an  equivalent  of  acid  (suc- 
cinic acid,  if  the  succinate  of  ammonia  is  used  in  excess) ;  e./;.,  2  (Fe« 
0„3  S  0,)  +  3  (2  NH,  O,  C.  H,  0«)  +  2  H  0  =  2  (Fe,  O,,  C/H,  0^)  + 
6  (N  H4  O,  S  0,)-f  2  H  O,  C.  H4  Oe.  The  free  succinic  acid  does  not 
^cercise  any  perceptible  solvent  action  upon  the  precipitate  in  a  cold  and 
highly  dilute  solution,  but  it  redissolves  the  precipitate  a  little  more 
r^dily  in  a  warm  solution.  The  precipitate  must  therefore  be  filtered 
cold,  if  we  want  to  guard  against  re-solution.  Succinate  of  sesquioxide 
of  iron  is  insoluble  in  cold,  and  but  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  water.  It 
dissolves  readily  in  mineral  acids.  Ammonia  deprives  it  of  the  greater 
portion  of  its  acid,  leaving  compounds  similar  to  the  hydrated  sesquioxide 
of  iron,  which  contain  from  18  to  30  eq.  Fe,  O3  for  1  eq.  C,  H4  O^  (DoP- 
PlNo).  Warm  ammonia  withdi'aws  the  acid  more  completely  than  cold 
ammonia. 

[0.  If  to  a  hot  solution  of  a  salt  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  carbonate  of 
soda  be  added  till  a  slight  ]>ermanont  precii)itato  is  formed,  and  tliis  be 
redissolved  by  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  then  heated  to  boiling, 
and  crystals  of  acetate  of  soda  be  added,  the  whole  of  the  iron  will  be  pre- 
cipitated as  basic  acetate  of  sesquioxide.  The  success  of  this  operation 
depends  on  the  iron  solution  being  sufficiently  dilute,  the  free  acid  suffi- 
ciently neutralized,  and  the  acetate  of  soda  in  sufficient  quantity.  In- 
stead of  carbonate  and  acetate  of  soda  the  corresponding  salts  of  ammo- 
nia may  be  used.  The  precipitAte  may  usually  bo  filtered  off  and  washed 
without  any  iron  passing  into  the  filtrate ;  sometimes,  however,  the  re- 
verse is  the  case.  It  is  best  to  filter  immediately,  and  to  use  boiling 
wash- water.  When  these  directions  are  followed,  the  precipitate  is  free 
from  alkali,  but  if  the  precipitate  is  digested  with  the  liquid,  it  fixes  al- 
kali and  becomes  more  difficult  to  work"**  (Reiciiardt)]. 

f  Instead  of  the  acetate  of  soda  or  ammonia  used  in  e,  the  correspond- 
ing formiates  may  be  used.  The  basic  formiate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron 
here  obtained  is  more  easily  washed  than  the  basic  acetate  (Fr. 
SCHULZS  f ). 

■  ,-■»  I  ■»■—       .11—  ^.  ■■-  ■■■■■!  I  ^  ,  ,,    ^^ 

•  Free.  Zeitaohrift,  Y.  63.  f  Chem.  Centralbl,  1861,  8. 
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§82. 
1.  Oxide  of  Silteb. 
Silver  may  be  weighed  in  the  metallic  state,  as  chlobide,  sulphide^ 

or  CYANIDE. 

a.  MetaUio  silvery  obtained  by  the  ignition  of  salts  of  silver  with  or- 
ganic acids,  &c.,  is  a  loose,  light,  white,  glittering  mass  of  metallic  lustre ; 
but,  when  obtained  by  reducing  chloride  of  silver,  <fec.,  in  the  wet  way, 
by  the  agency  of  zinc,  it*  is  a  dull  gray  powder.  It  is  not  fusible  over 
a  Berzelius'  lamp.  Ignition  leaves  its  weight  unaltered.  It  dissolves 
readily  and  completely  in  dilute  nitric  acid. 

6.  Chloride  of  silver^  recently  precipitated,  is  white  and  curdy.  On 
shaking,  the  large  spongy  flocks  combine  with  the  smaller  particles,  so 
that  the  fluid  becomes  perfectly  clear.  This  result  is,  however,  only 
satisfactorily  effected,  when  the  flocks  have  been  produced  in  presence 
of  excess  of  silver  solution,  and  when  they  have  been  recently  precipi- 
tated (compare  G.  J.  Mulder  *).  Chloride  of  silver  is  in  a  very  high 
degree  insoluble  in  water  and  in  dilute  nitric  acid ;  strong  nitric  aad, 
on  the  contrary,  does  dissolve  a  trace.  Hydrochloric  acid,  especially  if 
concentrated  and  boiling,  dissolves  it  very  perceptibly.  On  sufficiently 
diluting  such  a  solution  with  cold  water  the  chloride  of  silver  fsdls  out 
so  completely  that  the  filtrate  is  not  colored  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
Chloride  of  silver  is  insoluble,  or  very  nearly  so,  in  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid ;  in  the  dilute  acid  it  is  as  insoluble  as  in  water.  In  a  solu- 
tion of  tartaric  acid  chloride  of  silver  dissolves  perceptibly  on  warming ; 
on  cooling,  however,  the  solution  deposits  the  whole,  or,  at  all  events, 
the  greater  part  of  it.  Aqueous  solutions  of  chlorides  (of  sodium,  po- 
tassium, ammonium,  calcium,  zinc,  <&c.)  all  dissolve  appreciable  quan- 
tities of  chloride  of  silver,  especially  if  they  are  hot  and  concentrated. 
On  sufficient  dilution  with  cold  water  the  dissolved  portion  separates  so 
completely  that  the  filtrate  is  not  colored  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
The  solutions  of  alkaline  and  alkaline  earthy  nitrates  also  dissolve  a 
little  chloride  of  silver.  The.  solubility  in  the  cold  is  trifling ;  in  the  heat, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  very  perceptible.  A  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercuiy 
dissolves  chloride  of  silver  to  a  tolerable  extent ;  alkaline  acetates  sepa- 
rate it  from  the  solution.  Chloride  of  silver  dissolves  readily  in  aque- 
ous ammonia,  and  also  in  the  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  and  tiiat 
of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Under  the  influence  of  light  the  chloride  of 
silver  soon  changes  to  violet,  finaUy  black,  losing  chloiine,  and  passing 
partly  into  Ag,  CI.  The  change  is  quite  superficial,  but  the  loss  of 
weight  resulting  is  very  appreciable  (Mulder,  op,  cit,  p.  21).  On  long 
contact  (say  for  24  hours)  with  pure  water,  especially  if  hot  of  75®, 
chloride  of  silver,  although  removed  from  the  influence  of  light,  becomes 
gray,  and,  it  appears,  decomposed ;  the  precipitate  is  found  to  contain 
oxide  of  silver,  and  the  water  hydrochloric  acid  (Mulder).  On  diges- 
tion with  excess  of  solution  of  bromide  or  iodide  of  potassium  the  chlo- 
ride of  silver  is  completely  transformed  into  bromide  or  iodide  of  silver, 
as  the  case  may  be  (Field  f).     On  drying,  chloride  of  silver  becomes 

*  Die  Silberprobirmethode,  translated  into  German  by  D.  Ghr.  Grimm,  pp.  10 
and  311.     Leipzig:  J.J.Weber.    1859. 
t  Quart.  Joum.  of  Ghem.  Soa  x.  234 ;  Joum.  f .  prakt.  Ghem.  73,  401. 
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pQlTeraknt ;  (m  heatm^,  it  acquires  a  yellow  color ;  at  260°  it  fuses  to 
a  tranaparent  yellow  fluid,  which  on  cooling  presents  the  appearance  of 
a  coloriees  and  slightly  yellowish  mass.  At  a  very  strong  heat  it  vola- 
tilises unchanged.  It  may  be  readily  reduced  to  metallic  silver,  by  ig- 
niting it  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas. 

Ag 107-97  75-28 

CI 35-46  24-72 


143-43  100-00 

c  Sulphide  of  silver^  prepared  in  the  humid  way,  is  a  black  precipi- 
tate, insoluble  in  water,  dilute  acids,  alkalies,  and  alkaline  sulphides. 
This  precipitate  is  unalterable  in  the  air ;  after  being  allowed  to  sub- 
side, it  is  filtered  and  washed  with  ease,  and  may  be  dried  at  100°,  with- 
out suffering  decomposition.  It  dissolves  in  concentrated  nitric  acid, 
with  separation  of  sulphur.  Solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  fails  to 
dissolve  sulphide  of  sHver,  except  the  cyanide  be  used  greatly  in  excess. 
In  the  latter  case  it  dissolves  to  a  slight  extent,  but  is  generally 
reprecipitated  on  addition  of  water  (Bechamp*).  Ignited  in  a  current 
of  hydrogen,  it  passes  readily  and  completely  into  the  metallic  state  (H. 
Ro8£). 

Ag 107-97  87-07 

S 16-00  12-93 
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d.  Cyanide  of  silvery  recently  thrown  down,  forms  a  white  curdy  pre- 
cipitate insoluble  in  water  and  dilute  nitric  acid,  soluble  in  cyanide  of 
potassium  and  also  in  ammonia ;  exposure  to  light  £Edls  to  impart  the 
slightest  tinge  of  black  to  it ;  it  may  be  dried  at  100°  without  suffering 
decomposition.  Upon  ignition,  it  is  decomposed  into  cyanogen  gas, 
which  escapes,  and  metallic  silver,  wliich  remains,  mixed  with  a  little 
paracyanide  of  silver.  By  boiling  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  water,  it  is,  according  to  Glassforb  and  Napier,  dis- 
solved to  sulphate  of  silver,  with  liberation  of  hydrocyanic  acid. 


Ag... 

107-97 

26-00 

80-60 
19-40 

133-97 

100-00 

§83. 

2.  Oxide  op  Lead. 

Lead  is  weighed  as  oxide,  sulphate,  chromate,  and  sulphide. 
Besides  these  compounds,  we  have  also  to  study  the  carbonate  and  the 

OXALATE. 

a:  JfTeuiral  carbonate  of  lead  forms  a  heavy,  white,  pulverulent  preci- 
pitate. It  is  but  very  slightly  soluble  in  perfectly  pure  (boiled^  water 
(one  part  requiring   5Q550  parts,  see   £xpt.  47,   a);  but  it  dissolves 

*  Joom.  f .  prakt.  Cbem.  60,  04. 
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somewhat  moi'e  readily  in  water  containing  ammonia  and  ammoniacal 
salts  (comp.  Expt.  Ko.  47,  6  and  c).  It  dissolves  also  somewhat  more 
readily  in  water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid,  than  in  pure  water.  It 
loses  its  carbonic  acid  when  ignited. 

b.  Oxalate  of  lead  is  a  white  powder,  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 
The  presence  of  ammonia  salts  slightly  increases  its  solubility  (Elxpt. 
No.  48).  When  heated  in  close  vessels,  it  leaves  suboxide  of  lead;  but 
when  heated,  with  access  of  air,  yellow  oxide  (protoxide). 

c.  Oxide,  or  protoxide  of  teady  produced  by  igniting  the  carbonate  or 
oxalate,  is  a  lemon-yellow  powder,  inclining  sometimes  to  a  reddish  yel- 
low, or  to  a  pale  yellow.  When  this  yellow  oxide  of  lead  is  heated,  it 
assumes  a  brownish-red  color,  without  the  slightest  variation  of  weight. 
It  fuses  at  an  intense  red  heat.  Ignition  with  charcoal  reduces  it.  When 
exposed  to  a  white  heat,  it  rises  in  vapor.  Placed  upon  moist  reddened 
litmus  paper,  it  changes  the  color  to  blue.  When  exposed  to  the  air, 
it  slowly  absorbs  carbonic  acid.  Mixed  with  chloride  of  ammonium  and 
ignited,  it  is  converted  into  chloride  of  lead.  Oxide  of  lead  in  a  state 
of  fusion  readily  dissolves  silicic  acid  and  the  earthy  bases  witii  which 
the  latter  may  be  combined. 

Pb 103-50  92-83 

O 8-00  7-17 


111-50  10000 

cZ.  Sulphate  of  lead  is  a  heavy  white  powder.  It  dissolves,  at  the 
common  temperature,  in  22800  parts  of  pure  water  (Expt.  No.  49) ;  it  is 
less  soluble  still  in  water  containing  sulphuric  acid  (one  part  requiring 
36500  parts — Expt.  No.  50)  ;  it  is  far  more  readily  soluble  in  water  con- 
taining ammoniacal  salts ;  from  this  solution  it  may  be  precipitated  again 
by  adding  sulphuric  acid  in  excess  (Expt.  No.  51).  It  is  almost  entirely 
insoluble  in  idcohol  and  spirit  of  wine.  Of  the  salts  of  ammonia^  the 
nitrate,  acetate,  and  tartrate  are  more  especially  suited  to  serve  as  sol- 
vents for  sulphate  of  lead*:  the  two  latter  salts  of  ammonia  are  made 
strongly  alkaline  by  addition  of  ammonia,  previous  to  use  (Wackkh- 
roder).  Sulphate  of  lead  dissolves  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid, 
upon  heating.  In  nitric  acid  it  dissolves  the  more  readily,  the  more 
concentrated  and  hotter  the  acid  ;  water  fails  to  precipitate  it  from  its 
solution  in  nitric  acid ;  but  the  addition  of  a  copious  amount  of  dilate 
sulphuric  acid  causes  its  precipitation  from  this  solution.  The  more  nitric 
acid  the  solution  contains,  the  more  sulphuric  acid  is  required  to  throw 
down  the  sulpliate  of  lead.  Sulphate  of  lead  dissolves  sparingly  in  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  and  the  dissolved  portion  precipitates  again  upon 
diluting  the  acid  with  water  (more  completely  upon  addition  of  alcohol). 
A  moderately  concentrated  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  dissolves  the 
sulphate  of  lead  completely  even  if  cold,  more  readily  if  warmed ;  on  boil- 
ing, the  solution  becomes  black  from  separation  of  a  small  quantity  of 
sulphide  of  lead  (J.  Lowe  '").  The  solutions  of  carbonates  and  bicar- 
bonates  of  the  alkalies  convert  sulphate  of  lead,  even  at  tne  comimon 
temperature,  completely  into  carbonate  of  lead.  The  solutions  of  the 
carbonates,  but  not  those  of  the  bicarbonates,  dissolve  some  oxide  of 
lead  in  this  process  (H.  Rose  f ).     Sulphate  of  lead  dissolves  readily  in 

•  JouriL  f.  prakt.  Chem.  74,  848.  f  I*ogg.  Annal.  95,  426. 
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hot  soIiitiQiiB  of  potassa  or  soda.  It  is  unalterable  in  the  air,  and  at  a 
ge&Ue  red  heat ;  when  exposed  to  a  higher  degree  of  beat,  it  fuses 
irxthont  suffering  decomposition  (£xpt.  No.  52),  provided  always  tbe 
action  of  reducing  gases  be  completely  excluded — for,  if  this  is  not  the 
oaae,  the  weight  will  continually  diminish,  owing  to  the  reduction  of 
Pb  O,  S  O,  to  Pb  S  (Erduann  *).  Fusion  witli  cyanide  of  potassium 
reduces  the  whole  of  the  lead  to  the  metallic  state. 

PbO 111-50  .  73-60 

SO, 40-00  2G-40 


151-50  100-00 

€,  Sulphide  of  leadj  prepared  in  the  wet  way,  is  a  black  precipitate, 
insoluble  in  water,  dilute  acids,  alkalies,  and  alkaline  sulphides.  In  pre- 
cipitating it  from  a  solution  containing  free  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is 
necessary  to  dilute  plentifully,  otherwise  the  precipitation  will  be  incom- 
plete. Even  if  a  fluid  only  contain  2*5  ])er  cent.  II  CI,  the  whole  of  tlie 
lead  will  not  be  precipitated  (M.  Martin  f ).  It  is  unalterable  in  tlie 
air ;  it  cannot  be  dried  at  100°  without  sutfering  decomposition.  Ac- 
cording to  H.  Boss  it  increases  percc))tibly  in  weight  by  oxidation ;  in 
the  case  of  long-protracted  drying  even  becoming  a  fow  per  cents, 
heavier.^  I  have  confirmed  his  statement  (see  £xpt.  No.  53).  If  sul- 
phate of  lead  mixed  with  sulphur  be  exposed  in  a  current  of  hydrogen 
to  a  good  red  heat,  pure  crystalline  Pb  S  remains;  if  a, less  heat  bo 
employed,  the  residue  contains  excess  of  sulphur  (H.  Iio8E§).  [Accord- 
ing to  SoucHAT,!  sulphide  of  lead  is  obtained  pure  by  ignition  with  excess 
of  sulphur  in  hydrogen,  if  only  the  lower  one-fourth  of  the  crucible  be 
heated  to  redness  for  5-10  minutes.  The  results  were  rather  too  low 
than  too  high.]  It  dissolves  in  concentrated  hot  hydrochloric  acid, 
with  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  In  moderately  strong  nitric 
acid,  sulphide  of  lead  dissolves,  upon  tlio  application  of  heat,  with  sejiit* 
ration  of  sulphur ; — if  the  acid  is  rather  concentrated,  a  small  portion  of 
sulphate  of  lead  is  also  formed.  Fuming  nitric  acid  acts  energetically 
upon  sulphide  of  lead,  and  converts  it  into  sulphate  without  sepai'ation 
of  sulphur. 

Pb 103-50  80-61 

S 16-00  13-39 


119-50  100-00 

yi  For  the  composition  and  properties  of  chromate  of  lead,  see  cJiromic 
01^(2^^93,2. 

§84. 

3.  SuBOXipE  OP  Mercury  ;  and  4.  Oxide  op  Mercury. 

Mercury  is  weighed  either  in  the  metallic  state,  as  subchloride,  or 
as  sulphide,  or  occasionally  also  as  oxide. 

a.  Metallic  mercury,  when  pure,  presents  a  perfectly  bright  surface. 


♦  Joum.  f .  prakt.  Chem.  62, 1581.  f  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chcm.  67,  374. 

t  Pogg.  AnnaL  91,  110  ;  and  110,  134.  g  Pogfir.  Annal.  110,  135. 
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It  is  unalterable  in  the  air  at  the  common  temperature.  It  boils  at 
360^.  It  evaporates,  but  very  slowly,  at  summer  temperatures.  Upon 
long-continued  boiliii^  with  water,  a  small  portion  of  jnercury  volatilixeSy 
and  traces  escape  along  with  the  aqueous  vapor,  whilst  a  veiy  minute 
proportion  remains  suspended  (not  dissolved)  in  the  water  (oomp.  £:qpt. 
No.  54).  This  suspended  portion  of  mercury  subsides  completely  after 
long  standing.  When  metallic  mercury  is  precipitated  from  a  fluid,  in 
a  very  minutely  divided  state,  the  small  globules  will  readily  unite  into 
a  large  one  if  the  mercury  be  perfectly  pure ;  but  even  the  slightest  trace 
of  extraneous  matter,  such  as  fat,  &c.,  adhering  to  the  mercury  will  pre- 
vent the  union  of  the  globules.  Mercury  does  not  dissolve  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  not  even  in  concentrated ;  it  ia  barely  soluble  in  dilute  cold 
sulphuric  acid,  but  dissolves  readily  in  nitric  acid,  and  in  boiling  con- 
centi*ated  sulphuric  acid. 

b,  /Subchltmde  of  ffiercwn/y  prepared  in  the  wet  way,  is  a  heavy  white 
powder.  It  is  almost  absolutely  insoluble  in  cold  water ;  in  boiling  water 
it  is  gradually  decomposed,  the  water  taking  up  chlorine  and  mercury ; 
upon  continued  boiUng,  the  residue  acquires  a  gray  color.  Highly  dilate 
hydrochloric  acid  fails  to  dissolve  subdiloride  of  mercury  at  the  common 
temperature,  but  dissolves  it  slowly  at  a  higher  temperature ;  upon  ebulli- 
tion, with  access  of  air,  the  whole  of  the  subchloride  is  gradually  dissolyed 
by  the  dilute  acid:  the  solution  contains  chloride  of  mercury  (Hg,  C1+ 
H  01-4-0=2  Hg  01+ H  O).  Subchloride  of  mercury,  when  acted  upon 
by  boiling  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  is  rather  speedily  decomposed 
into  mercury,  which  remains  undissolved,  and  chloride  of  mercury,  which 
dissolve|i.  Boiling  nitric  acid  dissolves  subchloride  of  mercury,  and  con- 
verts it  into  chloride  and  nitrate  of  mercury.  Ohlorine  water  and  nitro- 
hydrochloric  acid  dissolve  it  to  chloride,  even  in  the  cold.  Solutions  of 
alkaline  chlorides  decompose  subchloride  of  mercury  into  metallic  mer- 
cury and  chloride  of  mercury,  which  latter  dissolves ;  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture, this  decomposition  is  confined  to  a  small  portion  of  the  subchloride, 
but  the  application  of  heat  promotes  the  decomposing  action  of  these 
solutions.  Subchloride  of  mercury  does  not  affect  vegetable  colors ;  it  is 
unalterable  in  the  air,  and  may  be  dried  at  100°,  witibout  suffering  any 
diminution  of  weight ;  when  exposed  to  a  higher  degree  of  heat,  thou^ 
still  below  redness,  it  volatilizes  completely,  without  previous  fusion. 

Hg, 200-00        84-94 

01 35-46         15-06 


235-46       100-00 

c.  Sulphide  of  mercury  J  ])repared  in  the  wet  way,  is  a  black  powder, 
insoluble  in  water.  Dilute  hydrochloric  and  dilut-e  nitric  acid  fail  to 
dissolve  it,  and  it  remains  insoluble  even  in  boiling  hydrochloric  acid ;  it 
is  only  very  slightly  soluble  in  hot  concentrated  nitric  acid,  but  it  dis- 
solves readily  in  nitrohydrochloric  acid.  From  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
mercury,  containing  much  free  hydrochloric  acid,  the  whole  of  the  metal 
cannot  be  precipitated  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  as  Hg  S, 
until  the  solution  is  properly  diluted.  Should  such  a  solution  be  very 
concentrated,  subchloride  of  mercury  and  sulphur  are  precipitated  (M. 
Martin  *).     Solution  of  potassa,  even  boiling,  fails  to  dissolve  itb    It 

*  Joum.  t  prakt.  Chem.  67,  876. 
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disaolyea  in  sulphide  of  potassium,  but  readily  only  in  presence  of 
free  aUcali  (Bbcpt.  No.  55).  Sulphide  of  ammonium,  cyanide  of  potas- 
nuiD,  and  sulphite  of  soda  do  not  dissolve  it.  On  account  of  the  solu- 
hiKty  of  sulphide  of  mercury  in  sulphide  of  potassium,  it  is  impossible  to 
IHtHsipitate  mercury  by  means  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  completely  from 
solutions  containing  hydrate  or  carbonate  of  potassa  or  soda.  In  the  air 
it  is  unalterable,  even  in  the  moist  state,  and  at  100^.  When  exposed 
to  a  higher  temperature,  it  sublimes  completely  and  unaltered. 

Hg 100-00         86-21 

S 16-00         13-;9 


116-00       100-00 

d.  Oxide  of  mercury^  prepared  in  the  dry  way,  is  a  crystalline  brick- 
colored  powder,  which,  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  heat,  changes  to  the 
color  of  cinnabar,  and  subsequently  to  a  violet-black  tint.  It  bears  a 
tolerably  strong  heat  without  sufTering  decomposition ;  but,  when  heated 
to  incipient  redness,  it  is  decomposed  into  mercury  and  oxygen ;  perfect- 
ly pure  oxide  of  mercury  leaves  no  residue  upon  continued  exposure  to 
a  red  heat.  The  escaping  fumes  also  should  not  redden  litmus  paper. 
Water  takes  up  a  trace  of  oxide  of  mercury,  acquiring  thereby  a  very 
weak  alkaline  reaction. .  Hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  dissolves  it  readily. 

Hg 100-00        92-69 

O 800  7-41 


108-00       100-00 

§85. 
5.  Oxide  op  Copper. 

Copper  is  usually  weighed  in  the  metallic  state,  or  in  the  form  of 
OXIDE,  or  of  BUBSULPHIDE.  Besides  these  forms,  wo  have  to  examine  the 
SULPHIDE,  the  SUBOXIDE,  and  the  subsulpuocyanide. 

a.  Copper  fuses  only  at  a  white  heat.  Exposure  to  dry  air,  or  to 
moist  air,  free  from  carbonic  acid,  leaves  the  fused  metal  unaltered ;  but 
upon  exposure  to  moist  air  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid,  it  becomes 
gradually  tarnished  and  coated  with  a  film,  first  of  a  blackish-gray,  finally 
of  a  bluish-green  color.  Precipitated  finely  divided  copper,  in  contact 
with  water  and  air,  oxidizes  far  more  quickly,  eH{)ecially  at  an  elevated 
temperatui-e.  On  igniting  copper  in  the  air,  a  layer  of  black  oxide  forms  on 
its  surface.  Hydrochloric  acid  fails  to  dissolve  it,  even  upon  boiling,  if  the 
air  is  excluded ;  but  with  free  accents  of  air  it  dissolves  it  slowly.  Copper 
dissolves  readily  in  nitric  acid.  In  ammonia  it  dissolves  slowly  if  free 
access  is  given  to  the  air ;  but  it  remains  insoluble  in  that  menstruum  if 
t&e  air  is  excluded.  Metallic  copper  brought  into  contact  in  a  closed  vessel 
with  solution  of  chloride  of  copper  in  hydrochloric  acid,  or  with  an  ammo- 
niacal  solution  of  oxide  of  copper,  reduces  the  chloride  to  subchloride,  or 
the  oxide  to  suboxide,  an  equivalent  of  metal  being  dissolved  for  every 
equivalent  of  chloride  or  oxide. 

h.    Oxide  of  copper. — If  a  dilute,  cold,  aqueous  solution  of  a  salt  of 
oxide  of  copper  is  mixed  with  solution  of  potassa  or  soda  in  excess^  a 
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light  blue  precipitate  of  hydrated  oxide  of  copper  (Cu  O,  H  O)  is 
formed,  which  is  difficult  to  wash.  If  the  precipitate  be  left  in  the  fluid 
from  which  it  has  been  precipitated,  it  will  gradually  become  browniah 
black,  and  pass  into  3  Cu  O,  H  O  (Harks  *). 

This  transformation  is  immediate  upon  heating  the  fluid  nearly  to 
boiling.  The  fluid  Altered  ofl*  from  the  black  precipitate  is  free  from 
copper.  If  the  solutions  in  question  are  mixed  in  a  concentrated  state, 
in  addition  to  the  formation  of  the  blue  precipitate,  the  fluid  itself  ac- 
quires a  blue  color,  owing  to  a  portion  of  veiy  minutely  divided  hy- 
drated  oxide  remaining  suspended  in  it.  From  a  fluid  of  this  descrip- 
tion protracted  boiling  will  fail  to  precipitate  all  the  copper ;  after  dilu- 
tion with  water,  the  object  is  readily  attained.  If  a  solution  of  a  salt 
of  copper  contains  non-volatile  organic  substances,  the  addition  of  al- 
kali in  excess  will,  even  upon  boiling,  fail  to  precipitate  the  whole  of  the 
copper  as  oxide.  The  hydrate  (3  Cu  O,  H  O)  precipitated  with  potassa  or 
boda  from  hot  dilute  solutions  may  be  completely  freed  from  the  preci- 
pitant by  washing  with  boiling  water.  Oxide  of  copper,  prepared  by 
igniting  the  hydrate  or  carbonate  or  nitrate  of  copper,  is  a  brownish- 
black,  or  black  powder,  which  remains  unaltered  upon  strong  ignition 
over  the  gas-  or  spirit-lamp,  provided  all  reducing  gases  be  excluded 
(Expt.  No.  59).  It  is  very  readily  reduced  by  ignition  with  charcoal, 
or  reducing  gases ;  heated  in  the  air,  the  reduced  copper  re-oxidizes. 
Mixed  with  sulphur  and  ignited  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  towards  the  end 
strongly,  the  oxide  of  copper  passes  into  subsulphide  (Cu,  S ;  H.  Bose). 
Oxide  of  copper,  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  absorbs  water ;  oxide 
that  has  been  but  slightly  ignited  absorbs  the  water  more  rapidly  than  such 
as  has  been  strongly  ignited  (Expt.  No.  57).  Oxide  of  copper  is  nearly 
insoluble  in  water  ;  but  it  dissolves  readily  in  hydrochloric  acid,  nitric 
add,  6lc.  ;  less  readily  in  ammonia.     It  does  not  aflect  vegetable  colors. 

Cu 31-70  79-85 

O 8-00  20-15 


39-70  100-00 

c.  Sulphide  of  copper ^  prepared  in  the  wet  way,  is  a  brownish-black, 
or  black  precipitate,  almost  absolutely  insoluble  in  water ;  f  when  the 
recently  prepared  precipitate,  in  a  moist  state,  is  exposed  to  the  air,  it 
acquires  a  greenish  tint  and  the  property  of  reddening  litmus  paper, 
sulphate  of  copper  being  formed.  Hence  it  must  be  washed  with  water 
containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  [When  digested  near  the  boiling 
point  for  many  hours,  with  addition  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  if  needful, 
it  is  permanent  in  air,  and  may  be  washed  with  hot  water  without  dan- 
ger of  oxidation.]  Sulphide  of  copi)er  dissolves  readily  in  boiling  nitric 
acid,  with  separation  of  sulphur.  Hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it  with 
difficulty.  This  is  the  reason  why  sulphuretted  hydrogen  precipitates  cop- 
per entirely  from  solutions  which  contain  even  a  very  large  amount  of  fre0 
hydrochloric  acid  (Grundmann  J).     Only  when  we  dissolve  a  copper  salt 


*  Aich.  der  Pharm.  189,  85. 

f  In  some  experiments  that  I  made  when  examining  the  Weilbaoh  water 
I  xoond  that  about  950000  parts  of  water  are  required  to  dissolve  1  i^ut  of 
CuS. 

%  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Ghem.  78,  241. 
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straight  in  pare  Inrdrochloiic  acid  of  1*1  sp.  gr.  does  any  copper  remain 
nnprecipitated  (M.  Mabtist*).  It  does  not  dissolve  in  solutions  of  po- 
taoa  and  of  sulphide  of  potassium,  particularly  if  these  solutions  be 
boiling ;  but  it  dissolves  perceptibly  in  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and 
readily  in  cyanide  of  potassium.  Upon  intense  ignition  in  a  current 
of  hydrogen  gas  it  is  converted  into  pure  Cu,  S. 

d,  Suhoonde  of  copper, — If  the  blue  solution  which  is  obtained  ui>on  add- 
ing to  solution  of  oxide  of  copper  tartaric  acid  and  then  solution  of  soda  in 
excess,  is  mixed  witii  solution  of  grape  sugar  or  sugar  of  milk,  and  heat 
applied,  an  orange-yellow  precipitate  of  hydrated  suboxide  of  copper  is 
£>rmed,  which  contains  the  whole  of  the  copper  originally  present  in  the 
solution,  and  after  a  short  time,  more  particularly  upon  the  application 
of  a  somewhat  strong  heat,  turns  red,  owing  to  the  conversion  of  the 
hydrate  into  anhydrous  suboxide  (Ou,  O).  The  precipitate,  which  is 
insoluble  in  water,  retains  a  portion  of  alkali  with  considerable  tena- 
city. When  acted  upon  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  gives  sulphate 
of  cower,  which  dissolves,  and  metallic  copper,  which  separates. 

e,  Subndphocyamde  of  copper  (Cu,,  C^  S,),  formed  when  sulpho- 
cyanide  of  potassium  is  add^  to  a  solution  of  oxide  of  copper,  mixed 
with  sulphurous  or  hypophosphorous  acid,  is  a  white  precipitate  insolu- 
ble in  water,  and  in  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid.  On  drjring 
the  salt  retains  water,  and  is,  therefore,  not  adapted  for  direct  weighing. 
When  mixed  with  sulphur  and  ignited  in  hydrogen,  it  yields  Ou,  S. 

f,  SubnUphide  of  copper  separates  from  hot  dilute  acid  solutions  on 
addition  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  as  a  black  precipitate  that  may  be 
washed  without  risk  of  oxidation.  When  produced  by  heating  Cu  S  in 
a  eorrent  of  hydrogen  gas,  or  Gu^  Cy  S„  with  sulphur,  it  is  a  grayish- 
black  mass,  which  may  be  ignited  and  fused,  without  suffering  decompo- 
sition, if  the  air  is  excluded. 


Cu,. 
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§86. 

6.  Teroxide  of  Bismuth. 

Bismuth  is  weired  in  the  form  of  teroxide  or  as  chromate  (Bi  0„ 
2  Cr  O,).  Besides  these  compounds,  we  have  to  study  here  the  basic 
carbonate,  the  basic  nitrate,  and  the  tersulpiiide. 

a.  Teroseide  of  biemuth,  prepared  by  igniting  the  carbonate  or  nitrate, 
is  a  pale  lemon-yellow  powder  which,  under  the  influence  of  heat,  as- 
sumes transiently  a  dark  yellow  or  reddish-brown  color.  When  heated 
to  intense  rednesR,  it  fuses,  without  alteration  of  weight.  Ignition 
with  charcoal,  or  in  a  current  of  carbonic  oxide  gas,  reduces  it  to  the 
metallic  state.  Fusion  with  cyanide  of  potassium  also  effects  its  com- 
plete reduction  to  the  metallic  state  (II.  Rose  f).  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  and  does  not  affect  vegetable  colors.     It  dissolves  readily  in 

♦  Joum.  f.  prakt  Chem.  67,  875. 
t  Ibid.  61,  188 
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those  acids  which  form  soluble  salts  with  it.  When  ignited  with 
chloride  of  ammonium  it  gives  metallic  bismuth,  the  reduction  being 
attended  with  deflagration. 

Bi 208  89-656 

O, 24  10-345 


232  100-000 

b,  CarbtmcUe  of  bismtUh, — Upon  adding  carbonate  of  ammonia  in 
excess  to  a  solution  of  bismuth,  free  from  hydrochloric  acid,  a  white 
precipitate  of  carbonate  of  bismuth  (Bi  O3,  C  O3)  is  immediately  formed ; 
part  of  this  precipitate,  however,  redissolves  in  the  excess  of  the  pre- 
cipitant. But  if  the  fluid  with  the  precipitate  be  heated  before*  filtra- 
tion, the  filtrate  will  be  free  from  bismuth.  (Carbonate  of  potassa  like- 
wise precipitates  solutions  of  bismuth  completely ;  but  the  precipitate 
in  this  case  invariably  contains  traces  of  potassa,  which  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  remove  by  wa^iing.  Carbonate  of  soda  precipitates  solutions  of 
bismuth  less  completely  than  the  carbonates  of  ammonia  and  potassa.) 
The  precipitate  obtained  by  means  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  is  easily 
washed ;  it  is  very  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily,  with 
effervescence,  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  nitric  add.  Upon  ignition  it 
loses  its  carbonic  acid,  leaving  teroxide  of  bismuth. 

c,  The  basic  nitrate  of  biainuth^  which  is  obtained  by  mixing  with 
water  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  containing  little  or  no  free  acid,  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  white,  crystalline  powder.  It  cannot  be  washed 
with  pure  cold  water,  without  sufl(5ring  a  decided  alteration.  It  becomes 
more  basic,  while  the  washings  show  an  acid  reaction,  and  contain  bisr 
muth.  If  the  basic  salt,  however,  be  washed  with  cold  water  contain- 
ing -^  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  no  bismuth  passes  through  the  filter. 
The  solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  must  not  be  warm.  These  remarks 
only  apply  in  the  absence  of  free  nitric  acid  (J.  Lowe'*').  On  ignition 
the  basic  nitrate  passes  into  the  pure  teroxide. 

d,  Chromate  of  bismuth  (Bi  O3,  2  Cr  O3),  which  is  produced  by  add- 
ing bichromate  of  potassa,  slightly  in  excess,  to  a  neutral  solution  of 
nitrate  of  bismuth,  is  an  orange-yellow,  douse,  readily-subsiding  precipi- 
tate, insoluble  in  water,  even  in  presence  of  some  free  chromic  acid,  but 
soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  nitric  acid.  It  may  be  dried  at  from 
100°  to  112°,  without  suffering  decomposition  (Lowe  f). 

Bi  O, 232-00  69-78 

2Cr03 100-48  30-22 


332-48  100-00 

e,  Tersulphide  of  biamutlh^  prepared  in  the  wet  way,  is  a  brownish- 
black,  or  black  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water,  dilute  acids,  alkalies,  al- 
kaline sulphides,  sulphite  of  soda,  and  cyanide  of  potassium.  In  mod- 
erately concentrated  nitric  acid  it  dissolves,  especially  on  warming,  to 
nitrate,  with  separation  of  sulphur.  Hence  in  precipitating  bismuth 
from  a  nitric  acid  solution,  care  should  be  taken  to  dUute  sufficiently. 
Hydrochloric  acid  impedes  the  precipitation  of  bismuth  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  only  when  a  very  large  excess  is  present,  and  the  fluid  is  quite 

•  Joum.  f.  prakt  Chem.  74,  341.  f  Ibid.  67,  391. 
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ooBoeiitrated.  Hie  sulphide  does  not  change  in  the  air.  Dried  at  100^, 
it  oontmnaUy  takes  up  oxygen  and  increases  sUghtlj  in  weight ;  if  the 
diying  is  protracted  this  increase  may  be  considerable  (Expt.  No.  58). 
Fused  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  it  is  completely  reduced  (H.  Boss). 
Beduction  takes  place  more  slowly  by  ignition  in  a  current  of  hydrogen. 

Bi 208  81-25 

S| 48  18-75 
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§87. 
7.  Oxide  of  Cadmium. 

Gadmium  is  weighed  either  as  oxide  or  as  sulphide.  Besides  these 
substances,  we  have  to  examine  carbonate  of  cadmium. 

a.  Oxide  of  cadmium^  produced  by  igniting  the  carbonate  or  nitrate 
of  cadmium,  is  a  powder,  ike  color  of  which  varies  from  yellowish  brown 
to  reddish  brown.  The  application  of  a  white  heat  fails  to  fuse,  volati- 
lize, or  decompose  it ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in 
adds ;  it  does  not  alter  vegetable  colors.  Ignition  with  charcoal,  or  in 
a  current  of  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  or  carburetted  hydrogen,  reduces 
it  readily,  the  metallic  cadmium  escaping  in  the  form  of  vapor. 
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6.  Carbonate  of  cadmium  is  a  white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water 
and  in  the  fixed  alkaline  carbonates,  and  extremely  sparingly  soluble  in 
carbonate  of  ammonia.  It  loses  its  water  completely  upon  desiccation. 
Ignition  converts  it  into  oxide. 

c.  Sulphide  of  cadmium,  produced  in  the  wet  way,  is  a  lemon-yellow 
to  orange-yellow  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water,  dilute  acids,  alkalies, 
alkaline  sulphides,  sulphite  of  soda,  and  cyanide  of  potassium  (Expt. 
No.  59).  It  dissolves  readily  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  with 
evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  In  precipitating,  therefore,  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  a  cadmium  solution  should  not  contain  too 
much  hydrochloric  acid,  and  should  be  sufficiently  diluted.  The  sulphide 
dissolves  in  moderately  concentrated  nitric  acid,  with  separation  of  sul- 
phur. It  may  be  washed,  and  dried  at  100°  or  105°,  without  under- 
going decomposition.  Even  on  gently  igniting  the  sulphide  of  cadmium 
in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  it  volatilizes  in  appreciable  amount  (H.  Bose*), 
partially  unchanged,  partially  as  metallic  vapor. 

Cd 5G-00  77-78 
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•  Pogg.  AnnaL  110,  184. 
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METALUC   OXIDES  OF  THE   SIXTH  GROUP. 

§88. 
1.  Teroxide  OF  Gold. 

Gold  is  always  weighed  in  the  metallic  state.  Besides  metallic  gold, 
we  have  to  consider  the  tersulphide. 

a.  Metallic  gold^  obtained  by  precipitation,  presents  the  appearance  of 
a  blackish-brown  powder,  destitute  of  metallic  lustre,  which  it  assumes, 
however,  upon  pressure  or  friction ;  when  coherent  in  a  compact  mass, 
it  exhibits  the  well-known  bright  yellow  color  peculiar  to  it.  It  fuses 
only  at  a  white  heat,  and  resists,  accordingly,  all  attempts  at  fusion  over 
a  spirit-lamp.  It  remains  wholly  unaltered  in  the  air  and  at  a  red  heat, 
and  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  affected  by  water,  nor  by  any  simple 
acid.     Nitrohydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it  to  terchloride. 

h,  Tersulphide  of  gold. — When  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  transmitted 
through  a  cold  dilute  solution  of  terchloride  of  gold,  the  whole  of  the 
gold  separates  as  tersulphide  (Au  S3),  in  form  of  a  brownish-black  pre- 
cipitate. If  this  precipitate  is  left  in  the  fluid,  it  is  gradually  transformed 
into  metallic  gold  and  free  sulphuric  acid.  Upon  transmitting  sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen  through  a  warm  solution  of  terchloride  of  gold,  a  protosul- 
phide  ( Au  S)  precipitates,  with  simultaneous  formation  of  sulphuric  and 
hydrochloric  acids. 

(2  Au  Cl,+3  H  S4-3  H  0=2  Au  S-f  6  H  Cl+S  O3.) 

The  tersulphide  is  insoluble  in  water,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  nitric 
acid,  but  dissolves  in  nitrohydrochloric  acid.  The  colorless  sulphide  of 
ammonium  fails  to  dissolve  it ;  but  it  dissolves  almost  entirely  in  the 
yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  completely  upon  addition  of  potassa. 
It  dissolves  in  potassa,  with  separation  of  gold.  Yellow  sulphide  of 
potassium  dissolves  it  completely.  Exposure  to  a  moderate  heat  reduces 
it  to  the  metallic  state. 

§89. 

2.  BiKOXiDE  OF  Platinum. 

Platinum  is  invariably  weighed  in  the  metallic  state  ;  it  is  generally 
precipitated  as  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium, 

or  as   BICHLORIDE   OF   PLATINUM   AND   CHLORIDE   OF   POTASSIUM,  rarely  aS 
bisulphide   of   PLATINUM. 

a.  Metallic  platintmiy  produced  by  igniting  the  bichloride  of  platinum 
and  chloride  of  ammonium,  or  the  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride 
of  potassium,  presents  the  appearance  of  a  gray,  lustreless,  porous  mass 
(spongy  platinum).  The  fusion  of  platinum  can  be  effected  only  at  the 
very  highest  degrees  of  heat.  It  remains  wholly  imaltered  in  the  air, 
and  even  the  most  intense  heat  of  our  furnaces  fails  to  affect  it.  It  is 
not  attacked  by  water,  or  simple  acids,  and  scarcely  by  aqueous  solutions 
of  the  alkalies.     Nitrohydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it  to  bichloride. 

6.  The  properties  of  bichloride  of  pUUinum  and  chloride  of  potassium^ 
and  those  of  bichloride  ofphuinum  and  chloride  of  ammoniwrny  have  been 
given  already  in  §8  68  and  70  respectively. 

c.  Bisulphide  of  platinum. — ^When  a  concentrated  solution  of  bichlo- 
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ride  of  platinum  is  mixed  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  or  when 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  transmitted  through  a  rather  dilute  solu- 
tion of  the  bichloride,  no  precipitate  forms  at  first ;  after  standing  some 
time,  however,  the  solution  turns  brown,  and  finally  a  precipitate  sub- 
sides.  But  if  the  mixture  of  solution  of  bichloride  of  platinum  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  excess,  is  gradually  heated  (finally  to  ebulli- 
tion), the  whole  of  the  platinum  separates  as  bisulphide  (free  from  any 
admixture  of  bichloride^.  The  bisulphide  of  platinum  is  insoluble  in 
water  and  in  simple  acios ;  but  it  dissolves  in  nitrohydrochloric  acid. 
It  dissolves  partly  in  caustic  alkalies,  with  separation  of  platinum,  and 
completely  in  alkaline  sulphides.  When  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  trans- 
mitted through  water  holding  minutely  divided  bisulphide  of  platinum 
in  suspension^  the  bisulphide,  absorbing  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  acquires 
a  light  grayish-brown  color ;  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  thus  absorbed, 
separates  again  upon  exposure  to  the  air.  When  moist  bisulphide  of 
platinum  is  exposed  to  the  air,  it  is  gi-adually  decomposed,  being  con- 
verted into  metallic  platinum  and  sulphuric  acid.  Ignition  in  the  air 
reduces  bisulphide  of  platinum  to  the  metallic  state. 

§90. 
3.  Teroxide  of  Antimony. 

Antimony  is  weighed  as  tersulphide,  as  antimonious  acid,  or  more 
rarely  in  the  metallic  state. 

a.  Upon  transmitting  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  a  solution  of 
terchloride  of*  antimony  mixed  with  tartaric  acid,  an  orange-red  pre- 
cipitate of  amorphous  tersulphide  is  obtained,  mixed  at  first  with  a  small 
portion  of  basic  terchloride  of  antimony.  However,  if  the  fluid  is  thor- 
oughly saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  a  gentle  heat  applied, 
the  terchloride  mixed  with  the  precipitate  is  decomposed,  and  the  pure 
tersulphide  of  antimony  obtained.  Tersulphide  of  antimony  is  insoluble 
in  water  and  dilute  acids  ;  it  dissolves  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  ucid, 
with  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  In  precipitating  with  sul- 
phui-etted  hydrogen,  therefore,  antimony  solutions  should  not  contain 
too  much  free  hydrochloric  acid,  and  should  be  sufficiently  diluted.  The 
amorphous  tersulphide  dissolves  readily  in  potassa,  sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium, and  sulphide  of  potassium,  sparingly  in  ammonia,  very  slightly  in 
carlxmate  of  ammonia,  and  not  at  all  in  bisulphite  of  potassa.  The  amor- 
phous sulphide,  dried  in  the  desiccator  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 
loses  very  little  weight  at  100°  ;  if  kept  longer  at  this  latter  temperature, 
its  weight  remains  constant.  But  it  still  retains  a  little  water,  which 
docs  not  perfectly  escape  even  at  190°,  but  at  200°  the  sulphide  becomes 
anhydrous,  turning  black  and  crystalline  (H.  Rose*  and  Kxpt.  No.  CO). 
Ignited  gently  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid,  the  weight  of  this  anhydrous 
Kulphide  remains  constant ;  in  a  very  intense  heat,  a  small  amount  vola- 
tilizes. The  amorphous  sulphide,  if  long  exposed  to  the  action  of  air, 
in  presence  of  water,  slowly  takes  up  oxygen,  so  that  on  treatment  with 
tartaric  acid  it  yields  a  filtrate  containing  teroxide. 

The  sulphides  corresponding  to  the  antimonious  and  antimonic  acids 
are  equally  insoluble  in  water,  also  in  water  containing  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.     The  pure  pentasulphide  dissolves  completely  in  ammonia, 

*  Joom.  f.  prakt.  Ghem.  69,  831. 
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especially  on  wanmng ;  traces  only  dissolve  in  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
On  heating  the  dried  pentasulphide  in  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  2  e^q. 
of  sulphur  escape,  black  crystalline  tersi4phide  remaining. 

On  treating  the  ter-  or  penta-sulphide  with  fiuning  nitric  acid  violent 
oxidation  sets  in.  We  obtain  first  antimonic  acid  and  pulverulent  sepa- 
rated sulphur ;  on  evaporating  to  dryness,  antimonic  acid  and  sulphuric 
acid ;  and  lastly,  on  igniting,  antimonious  acid.  The  same  (antimonious 
acid)  is  obtained  by  igniting  the  sulphide  with  30  to  50  times  its 
amount  of  oxide  of  mercury  (Bunsen  *).  Ignition  in  a  current  of  hy- 
drogen converts  the  sulphides  of  antimony  into  the  metallic  state. 

Sb 122-00  71-77 
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b.  Antimanums  acid  is  a  white  powder,  which,  when  heated,  acquires 
transiently  a  yellow  tint ;  it  is  infusible ;  it  is  fiixed,  provided  reducing 
gases  be  excluded.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  and  dissolves  in 
hydrochloric  acid  with  very  great  difficulty.  It  undergoes  no  alteration 
on  treatment  with  sulphide  of  ammonium.  It  manifests  an  acid  reac- 
tion when  placed  upon  moist  litmus  paper. 

Sb 122-0  79-22 
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c.  Metallic  antimony ^  produced  in»the  wet  way,  by  precipitation,  pre- 
Rcnts  the  appearance  of  a  lustreless  black  powder.  It  may  be  dried  at 
100®  without  suffering  any  alteration.  It  fuses  at  a  moderate  red  heat. 
Upon  ignition  in  a  cuiTcnt  of  gas,  e,g.  hydrogen,  it  volatilizes,  without 
formation  of  antimonetted  hydrogen.  Hydrochloric  acid  has  very  little 
action  on  it,  even  when  concentrated  and  upon  ebullition.  Nitnc  acid 
converts  it  into  teroxide  of  antimony,  mixed  with  more  or  less  antimo- 
nious acid,  according  to  the  concentration  of  the  nitric  acid. 

§91. 
4.  Protoxide  of  Tin;  and  5.  Binoxide  of  Tin. 

Tin  is  generally  weighed  in  the  form  of  binoxide  ;  besides  the  binox- 
ide, we  have  to  examine  protosulphide  and  bisulphide  op  tin. 

a.  JSinoxide  of  tin, — The  hydrate  of  the  binoxide  h  {hydrated  metor 
stannic  acid)  is  obtained  in  thq  form  of  a  white  precipitate,  by  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  upon  metallic  tin,  or  by  evaporating  a  solution  of  tin  with 
nitric  acid  in  excess.  This  precipitate  is  insoluble  in  water,  nitric  acid, 
and  sulphuric  acid,  and  dissolves  but  sparingly  in  hydrochloric, acid.  It 
reddens  litmus,  even  when  thoroughly  washed.  But  if  we  precipitate 
solution  of  bichloride  of  tin  with  an  alkali,  or  with  sulphate  of  soda,  or 
nitrate  of  ammonia,  we  obtain  the  hydrate  of  the  binoxide  a,  which  dis- 
solves readily  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Upon  intense  ignition,  both  hy- 
drates are  converted  into  the  anhydrous  binoxide  of  tin.  Mere,  heating 
to  redness  is  not  sufficient  to  expel  all  the  water  (Duilab  f ). 

*  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Phann.  106,  3. 
t  Ibid.  105,  104. 
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l^nozide  of  tin  is  a  straw-colored  powder,  which,  under  the  influence 
of  heat^  transiently  assumes  a  dilferent  tint,  varying  from  bright  yellow 
to  brown.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  acids,  and  does  not  alter  the 
color  of  litmus  paper.  Mixed  with  chloride  of  ammonium  in  excess, 
and  ignited,  it  Yolatilizes  completely  as  bichloride.  If  binoxide  of  tin  is 
fused  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  all  the  tin  is  obtained  in  form  of  metal- 
lic globules,  which  may  be  completely,  and  without  the  least  loss  of 
metal,  freed  from  the  adhering  slag,  by  extracting  with  dilute  spirit  of 
"^ine  and  rapidly  decanting  the  fluid  from  the  tin  globules  (H.  BosB  *). 

Sn 69  78-67 
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b.  SydrtUed  protomdphide  of  tin  forms  a  brown  precipitate,  insoluble 
in  water,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  and  dilute  acids.  In  precipita^ 
ting  tin  from  solutions  of  the  protoxide  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, free  hydrochloric  acid  must  not  be  present  in  too  large  amount, 
:md  the  solution  must  be  diluted  sufficiently.  Ammonia  fails  to  dissolve 
it ;  but  it  dissolves  pretty  readily  (as  bisulphide)  in  the  yellow  sulphide 
of  ammonium,  and  in  die  yellow  sulphide  of  potassium ;  it  dissolves 
readily  in  hot  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  Heated,  with  exclusion 
of  air,  it  loses  its  water  of  hydration,  and  is  converted  into  anhydrous 
protosulphide  of  tin ;  when  exposed  to  the  continued  action  of  a  gentle 
iieat,  with  free  access  of  air,  it  is  converted  into  sulphurous  acid,  which 
escapes,  and  binoxide  of  tin,  which  jremains. 

c.  Sydrated  bisulphide  of  tin  forms  a  light-yellow  precipitate.  In 
washing  with  pure  water,  it  is  inclined  to  yield  a  turbid  filtrate  and  to 
stop  up  the  pores  of  the  filter ;  this  annoyance  is  got  over  by  washing 
with  water  containing  chloride  of  sodium,  acetate  of  ammonia,  or  the 
like  (Bunsen).  On  drying,  the  precipitate  assumes  a  darker  tint.  It 
is  insoluble  in  water ;  it  dissolves  with  dnficulty  in  ammonia,  but  read- 
ily in  potassa,  alkaline  sulphides,  and  hot  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid.  It  is  insoluble  in  bisulphite  of  potassa.  In  precipitating  tin  from 
solutions  of  the  binoxide  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  solution  should 
not  contain  too  much  free  hydrochloric  acid,  and  should  be  sufficiently 
diluted.  When  heated,  with  exclusion  of  air,  it  loses  its  water  of  hy- 
dration, and,  at  the  same  time,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of 
heat  applied,  one-half,  or  a  whole  equivalent  of  8ulj)h«r,  becoming  con- 
verted either  into  sesquisulphide,  or  into  protosulphide  of  tin ;  when 
heated  very  slowly,  with  free  access  of  air,  it  is  converted  into  binoxide 
of  tin,  with  disengagement  of  sulphurous  'acid. 

§  92. 

6.  Arsenious  Acid;  and  7.  Arsenic  Acid. 
Arsenic  is  weighed  either  as  arseniate  of  lead,  as  tersulphide,  as 

ARSENIATE  OF  MAGNESIA  AND  AMMONIA,  Or  as  BASIC  ARSENIATE  OF  SESQUI- 

oxiDE  OF  IRON ;  besides  these  forms,  we  have  here  to  examine  also  ab^ 

8BNIO-MOLTBDATE  OF  AMMONIA. 

a,  Araeniate  of  load^  in  the  pure  state,  is  a  white  powder,  which  agglu- 

M  ^^^.^i^^^^^— ^^i^M  ■  I  I  ■!»  ■  II  ■  ■■■■■■■  »l% 

*  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Ghem.  61, 189. 
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tinates  when  exposed  to  a  gentle  red  heat,  at  the  same  time  tranntoril/ 
acquiring  a  yellow  tint ;  it  fuses  when  exposed  to  a  higher  degree  of  heat. 
When  strongly  ignited,  it  suffers  a  slight  diminution  of  weight,  losing  a 
small  proportion  of  arsenic  acid,  which  escapes  as  jarsenious  acid  and 
oxygen.  In  analysis  we  have  never  occasion  to  operate  upon  the  pure 
arseniate  of  lead,  but  upon  a  mixture  of  it  with  free  oxide  of  lead. 

(.  Ter8tdphide  of  arsenic  fonm  a  precipitate  of  a  rich  yellow  color ;  it 
is  insoluble  in  water,*  and  also  in  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water.  When 
boiled  with  water,  or  left  for  several  days  in  contact  with  that  fluid,  it 
undergoes  a  very  trifling  decomposition :  a  trace  of  arsenious  acid  dis- 
solves in  the  water,  and  a  minute  proportion  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 
disengaged.  This  does  not  in  the  least  interfere,  however,  with  the 
washing  of  the  precipitate.  The  precipitate  may  be  dried  at  100°,  with- 
out suffering  decomposition ;  the  whole  of  the  water  which  it  contains  is 
expelled  at  that  temperature.  When  exposed  to  a  stronger  heat,  teraul- 
phide  of  arsenic  transitorily  assumes  a  brownish-red  color,  fuses,  and 
Anally  rises  in  vapor,  without  suffering  decomposition.  It  dissolves 
readily  in  alkalies,  alkaline  carbonates,  alkaline  sulphides,  bisulphite  of 
potassa,  and  nitrohydrochloric  acid  ;  but  it  is  scarcely  soluble  in  boiling 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  Bed  fuming  nitric  acid  converts  it  into 
arsenic  acid  and  sulphuric  acid. 

As 75  60-98 

S3 48  39-02 
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c,  Arseniate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  forms  a  white,  somewhat  trans- 
parent, finely  crystalline  precipitate,  which  has  the  formula  2  Mg  O,  N  H4 
O,  As  O5  -f  12  aq. 

At  100°,  it  loses  1 1  eq.  water ;  the  formula  of  the  precipitate  dried  at 
that  temperature  is  accordingly  2  Mg  O,  N  H4  O,  As  Og  -f  aq.  Upon 
ignition  it  loses  its  water  and  ammonia,  and  changes  to  2  Mg  O,  As  O^. 
But  as  the  ammoniacal  gas  exercises  a  reducing  action  upon  the  arsenic 
acid,  the  new  compound  suffers  a  loss  of  weight,  which  is  the  more  con- 
siderable the  longer  the  ignition  is  continued  ;  it  amounts  to  from  4 — 12 
per  cent,  of  the  arsenic  originally  present  in  the  salt  (H.  Bose).  Arseniate 
of  magnesia  and  ammonia  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  water,  one  part  of 
the  salt  dried  at  100°,  requiring  2656,  one  part  of  the  anhydrous  salt, 
2788  parts  of  water  of  15°.  It  is  still  more  sparingly  soluble  in  anmio- 
niated  water,  one  part  of  the  salt  dried  at  100°  requiring  15038,  one  part 
of  the  anhydrous  salt,  15786  parts  of  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  solution  of 
ammonia  (0*96  sp.  gr.)^  and  3  parts  of  water  at  15°.  In  water  contain- 
ing chloride  of  ammonium,  it  is  much  more  readily  soluble,  one  part  of  the 
anhydrous  salt  requiring  886  parts  of  a  solution  of  one  part  of  chloride  of 
ammonium  in  7  parts  of  water.  Presence  of  ammonia  diminishes  the 
solvent  capacity  of  the  chloride  of  ammonium  solution :  one  part  of  the 
anhydrous  salt  requires  30 1 4  parts  of  a  mixture  of  60  parts  of  water,  10  of 
solution  of  ammonia  (0*96  sp.  gr.)  and  one  of  chloride  of  ammoniumL.f 

*  In  some  experiments  which  I  had  oocasion  to  make,  in  the  couiBe  of  an  analj- 
818  of  the  8pring8  of  Wielbach  (Chemisohe  Untersuchung  der  wiohtigsten  Mvaeial- 
was8er  des  Herzogthums  Nassau  von  Dr.  Fresenios,  V.  Schwefelquelle  sa  Weil- 
bach.  Wiesbaden,  Kreidel  and  Niedner.  1856),  I  found  that  one  part  of  Km  8i 
dissoWes  in  about  1  million  parts  of  water. 

t  Zeitschrift  f.  anaL  Chem.  3,  206. 
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COlffOBITION  OF  THE  ARSENIATE  OF  MAGNZBIA  AMD  AmCOKIA 

DBIED  AT   100^. 

2MgO 40  2105 

N^O 26  13-68 

AsO»   115  .         60-53 

HO    9  4-74 
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d,  Ars&niaie  of  tesquioxide  of  iron. — The  white  sUmj  precipitate,  pro- 
duoed  by  the  action  of  ordinary  arseniate  of  soda  upon  solution  of  sesqui- 
chlcMride  of  iron,  has  the  composition  2  Fe,  O,,  3  11  O,  3  As  O5  4-  9  aq. 
It  dissolves  in  solution  of  ammonia,  imparting  a  yellow  color  to  the  fluid. 

Besides  this  compound,  thei*e  exist  still  several  others,  with  larger  pro- 
portions of  sesquioxide  of  iron ;  thus  we  have  Fe^  O3,  As  O^,  which  falls 
down  -I-  5  aq.  upon  the  precipitation  of  arsenic  acid  with  acetate  of  ses- 
quioxide of  iron  (Kotsciioubey)  ;  2  Fa^  O3,  As  O4,  which  is  obtained  4- 
12  aq.,  when  basic  arseniate  of  protoxide  of  iron  is  oxidized  with  nitric 
acid,  and  ammonia  added ; — 16  Fe,  O3,  As  O^,  which  forms  -f  24  aq., 
upon  boiling  the  less  basic  compounds  with  solution  of  potassa  in  excess ; 
(Bbrzelius).  The  two  latter  compounds  are  not  soluble  in  ammonia ;  the 
last  is  quite  like  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron.  [Doubtless  the  basic 
arseniate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  like  the  analogous  phosphate,  loses  acid 
as  long  as  it  is  washed,  and  therefore  the  precipitate  has  no  definite  com- 
position. 1  In  Bebthier's  method  of  estimating  arsenic  acid,  we  obtain  mix- 
tures of  Uiese  different  salts.  They  are  the  better  adapted  for  the  purpose, 
the  more  basic  they  are ;  being  the  more  insoluble  in  ammonia,  and  at  the 
same  time  more  eaisily  washed.  Upon  ignition  the  water  alone  is  expelled, 
provided  the  heat  be  very  gradually  increased.  But  if  the  salt  is  suddenly 
exposed  to  a  strong  heat,  before  the  adhering  ammonia  has  escaped,  part 
of  the  arsenic  acid  is  thereby  reduced  to  arsenious  acid  (H.  Kose). 

e,  Araenio-molybdate  of  ammonia. — If  a  fluid  containing  arsenic  acid 
is  mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of  molybdate  of  ammonia,  and  sufficient 
nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid  to  vedissolve  the  preci[)itato  of  molybdic  acid 
which  forms  at  first,  and  the  fluid  heated  to  boiling,  a  yellow  precipitate  of 
arsenio-molybdate  of  ammonia  separates — providt^d  the  molybdic  acid  be 
present  in  excess.  Tliis  precipitate  comports  itself  with  solvents  like  the 
analogous  compound  of  phosphoric  acid  ;  it  is,  like  the  latter,  insoluble  in 
water,  salts,  and  free  acids,  particularly  nitric  acid,  provided  an  excess  of 
solution  of  molybdate  of  ammonia,  mixed  with  acid  in  moderate  excess, 
be  present.  Seligsohn  *  found  it  to  be  composed  of  87*666  i)er  cent,  of 
molybdic  acid,  6*308  arsenic  acid,  4*258  ammonia,  and  1*768  wutor. 

J?. — FOBMS  IN  WHICH  THE  ACIDS  ARE  WEIGHED  OR  PRECIPITATED. 

ACIDS  OF  THE  FIRST  GROUP. 

§93. 

1.  Arsenious  Acid  and  Arsenic  Acid. — See  §  92. 

2.  Chromic  Acid. 

Chromic  acid  is  weighed  either  in  the  form  of  sesquioxide,  or  in  that 
of  chbomate  of  lead. 


*  Joozn.  1  prakt  Ohem.  67, 481. 
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a,  iSesquioxide  of  chromium. — See  §  76. 

6.  Chromate  of  lead  obtained  by  precipitation  forms  a  bright  yellow 
precipitate,  insoluble  in  water  and  acetic  acid,  barely  soluble  in  dilute 
nitric  acid,  readily  in  solution  of  potassa.  When  (jiromate  of  lead  is 
boiled  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  readily  decompoaedy 
chloride  of  lead  and  sesquichloride  of  chromium  being  formed.  Addition 
of  alcohol  tends  to  promote  this  decomposition.  Chromate  of  lead  is 
unalterable  in  the  air ;  it  diies  thoroughly  at  100^.  Under  the  influence 
of  heat  it  transitorily  acquires  a  reddish-brown  tint ;  it  fuses  at  a  red 
heat ;  when  heated  beyond  its  point  of  fusion,  it  loses  oxygen,  and  is 
transformed  into  a  mixture  of  sesquioxide  of  chronuum  and  basic  chro- 
mate of  lead.  Heated  in  contact  with  organic  substances,  it  readily 
yields  oxygen  to  the  latter. 

Pb  O 111-50        68-94 

CrOa 50-24         31-06 
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3.  Sulphuric  Acid. 

Sulphuric  acid  is  determined  best  in  the  form  of  sulphate  of  baryta, 
for  the  properties  of  which  see  §  71. 

4.  Phosphoric  Acid. 

The  principal  forms  into  which  phosphoric  acid  is  converted  are  as  fol- 
lows : — ^phosphate  of  lead,  pyrophosphate  of  magxesia,  basic  phos- 
phate OF  MAGNESIA  (3  Mg  O,  P  O5),  BASIC  PHOSPHATE  OF  SESQUIOXIDE 
OF  IRON,  PHOSPHATE  OF  SESQUIOXIDE   OF  URAKIU3f,  PHOSPHATE   OF   BINOX- 

IDE  OF  TIN,  and  PHOSPHATE  OF  siL\'ER.  Besides  these  compounds,  we 
have  to  examine  phosphate  of  suboxide  of  mercury,  and  phospho- 
molybdate  of  ammonia. 

a.  The  phosphate  of  lead  obtained  in  the  course  of  analysis  is  rarely 
quite  pure,  but  is  generally  mixed  with  free  oxide  of  lead.  In  this  mix- 
ture we  have  accordingly  the  basic  phosphate  of  lead  (3  Pb  O,  P  O5)  ;  in 
the  pure  state,  this  presents  the  appearance  of  a  white  powder ;  it  is  in- 
soluble in  water  and  in  acetic  acid,  and  equally  so  in  ammonia ;  it  dis- 
solves readily  in  nitric  acid.  When  exposed  to  the  action  of  heat^  it 
fuses,  without  undergoing  decomposition. 

h.  Pyrophosphate  of  magnesia, — See  §  74. 

c.  Hasic  phosphate  of  magnesia  (3  Mg  O,  P  O5). — This  compound  is 
produced  by  mixing  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  phosphate,  containing 
chloride  of  ammonium,  with  magnesia,  evaporating  the  mixture,  heating 
the  residue  until  the  chloride  of  ammonium  is  completely  expelled,  and 
finally  treating  with  water ;  the  compound  so  produced  contains  an  ex- 
cess of  magnesia.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  state  that  it  is  near- 
ly absolutely  insoluble  in  water  and  in  solutions  of  salts  of  the  alkalies 

(P.  R.  SCHULZE  *). 

d.  J^asic  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

If  a  solution  of  phosphoric  acid  or  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  acetic  acid 
is  carefully  precipitated  with  a  solution  of  acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
or  with  a  mixture  of  iron-alum  and  acetate  of  soda,  so  that  the  iron  salt 

*  Joom.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  63,  440. 
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may  just  piedomixiate,  the  precipitate  always  contains  1  eq.  P  O5  to  1  eq. 
Fe^  O^  (Rawskt,  WiTTsrsiNy  £.  Dayy  *) ;  if^  on  the  other  hand,  the 
acetate  of  iron  is  in  larger  excess,  the  precipitate  contains  more  base. 
W1TT8TBIN  obtained,  by  using  considerable  excess  of  acetate  of  iron,  a 
precipitate  of  the  formula  4  Fe,  O,,  3  P  O^.  Precipitates,  obtained  with 
a  small  excess  of  the  precipitant,  possess  a  composition  varying  between 
the  above-mentioned  limits.  KiJiMELSBERO  obtained  Fe,  0„  P  O5  (+ 
4  aq.),  and  Wittbtein  subsequently,  the  same  compound  (with  8  aq.  in-  ^ 
stead  of  4),  upon  mixing  sulphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  with  phosphate 
of  soda  in  excess ;  with  an  insu£Scient  quantity  of  the  phosphate  of  soda, 
the  latter  chemist  obtained  a  more  yellowish  precipitate,  which  had 
the  formula 

3  (Fe,0„  P  05+8  aq.)  +  (Fe,0„  3  H  O). 

If  an  acid  fluid  containing  a  considerable  excess  of  phosphoric  acid 
is  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  solution  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and 
an  alkaline  acetate  added,  a  precipitate  of  the  formula,  Fe^Oa,  P  O5 
+ water,  is  invariably  obtained,  which,  accordingly,  leaves  upon  ignition 
Fe,  Oj,  P  Oa  (Wittstein).  Fresh  experiments  that  I  have  made  upon 
this  subject  have  positively  convinced  me  of  the  perfect  correctness  of 
this  statement  of  WiTTSTEiN^s.f 

COMPOSITION. 

P  O. 71  4702 

Fe^O, 80  52-98 
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[The  discrepancies  among  the  statements  made  by  difl'erent  chemists 
as  to  the  composition  of  basic  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  obtained 
in  the  modes  above  indicated  are  explained  by  the  observations  of  Mohr, 
that  the  precipitate  loses  phosphoric  acid  as  long  as  it  is  washed,  and  has 
consequently  no  definite  composition.] 

If  we  dissolve  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
supersaturate  the  solution  with  ammonia,  and  apply  heat,  we  obtain  more 
basic  salts,  viz.,  3  Fcj  O3,  2  P  O5  (Rammelsberg)  ;  2  Fe,  O3,  P  O^  (Witt- 
STEIK — after  long  washing).  In  Wittstein's  experiment,  the  wash- water 
contained  phosphoric  acid.  The  white  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron 
does  not  dissolve  in  acetic  acid,  but  it  dissolves  in  a  solution  of  acetat* 
of  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

Upon  boiling  the  latter  solution  (of  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iroi 
in  acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron),  the  whole  of  the  phosphoiic  acid  precipi 
tates,  together  with  the  basic  acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  as  hi/perbasu 
phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  (15  Fe^Oa,  PO^ — (Rammelsberg).  Simi- 
lar  extremely  basic  combinations  are  invariably  obtained  (often  mixed 
with  free  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron),  upon  precipitating  with  ammo- 
nia or  carbonate  of  baryta  a  solution  containing  phosphoric  acid  and  an 
excess  of  sesquioxide  of  iron.     The  precipitate  obtained  by  carbonate  of 


•  Phfl.  Mag.,  xix.  p.  181.    Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chexn.  80,  880. 

t  In  an  experiment  made  at  a  former  period  by  Will  and  myself  (AnnaL  der 
Chem.  XL  Pharm.  60,  379),  we  obtained  in  this  way  a  precipitate  of  the  formula 
3  Fet  Ot,  8  P  Oft+8  HO  +  10  aq.  ;  but  I  have  never  sinoe  snoceeded  in  produ 
cing  a  precipitate  of  the  same  composition. 
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baryta,  can  be  conveniently  filtered  off  and  washed,  the  filtrate  is  perfectly 
free  from  either  iron  or  phosphoric  acid  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  precipitate 
obtained  by  ammonia,  especially  if  the  latter  were  much  in  excess,  is  slimy, 
and  therefore  difficult  to  wash,  and  the  filtrate  always  contains  small 
traces  of  both  iron  and  phosphoric  acid. 

e.  Phosphate  of  sesquioonde  of  uranium, — If  the  hot  aqueous  solutum 
of  a  phosphate  soluble  in  water  or  acetic  acid  is  mixed,  in  presence  of 
free  acetic  acid,  with  acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium,  a  precipitate 
of  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium  is  immediately  formed.  If  the 
fluid  contains  much  ammoniacal  salt,  the  precipitate  contains  also  am- 
monia. The  same  precipitate  forms  also  if  alundna  or  sesquioxide  of 
iron  is  present ;  but  in  that  case  it  is  always  mixed  with  more  or  less 
phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  or  phosphate  of  alumina.  Presence  of 
potassa-or  soda-salts,  on  the  contrary,  or  of  salts  of  the  alkaline  earths, 
has  no  influence  on  the  composition  of  the  precipitate. 

Phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium  and  ammonia  (2  tJr,  O,,  N  H4  O, 
P  Oq  +  ^  H  O)  is  a  somewhat  gelatinous,  whitish-yellow  precipitate, 
with  a  tinge  of  green.  The  best  way  of  washing  it,  at  least  so  £ur  as  the 
principal  part  of  the  operation  is  concerned,  is  by  boiling  with  water 
and  decanting.  If^  aflcr  having  allowed  the  fluid  in  which  the  pred* 
pitate  is  suspended  to  cool  a  little,  a  few  drops  of  chloroform  are  added, 
and  the  mixture  is  shaken  or  boiled  up,  the  precipitate  subsides  much 
more  readily  than  without  this  addition. 

T!ie  precipitate  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  acetic  acid;  but  it  dissolves 
in  mineral  acids ;  acetate  of  ammonia,  added  in  sufficient  excess,  com- 
pletely re-precipitates  it  from  this  solution,  upon  application  of  heat. 
Upon  igniting  the  precipitate,  no  matter  whether  containing  ammonia 
or  not,  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium  of  the  formula  2  XJr,  O^ 
P  O5  is  produced.  This  has  the  color  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  If  the 
precipitate  is  ignited  in  presence  of  charcoal  or  of  some  reducing  gas, 
partial  reduction  to  phosphate  of  protoxide  of  uranium  ensues,  owing  to 
which  the  ignited  mass  acquires  a  greenish  tint ;  however,  upon  warm- 
ing the  greenish  residue  with  some  nitric  acid,  the  green  salt  of  the 
protoxide  is  readily  reconverted  into  the  yellow  salt  of  the  sesquioxide. 
Phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium  is  not  hygroscopic,  and  may  there- 
fore be  ignited  and  weighed  in  an  open  platinum  dish  (A.  Arsndt  and 
W.  Kjjop  *). 

2  UrA 28W  80-09 

P  O. 710  19-91 
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The  one-fifth  part  of  the  precipitate  may  accordingly  be  calculated  as 
phosphoric  acid  in  ordinary  analyses.! 

f  PhoapluUe  of  hinoxide  of  tin  is  never  obtained  in  the  pure  state  in 
the  analytical  process,  but  contains  always  an  admixture  of  hydrated 


•  Chemisches  Centralblatt,  1856,  769,  803  ;  and  1857,  177. 

f  The  equivalent  of  uranium  is  here  taken  as  59*4,  according  to  Ebelmen.  If 
we  take  it  according  to  P^got,  as  60,  the  ignited  phosphate  would  oontain 
80*22  JJit  Oi,  and  1978  phosphoric  acid.  W.  fijiop  and  Arendt  found  in  four 
experiments  2018,  20*06,  20  04,  and  20*04  respectively  (in  another  20*77).  It 
will  be  Been  tiiat  tiiese  numbers  agree  better  with  the  composition  as  reckoned 
from  Ebeimen's  than  from  P^ligot^s  equivalent. 
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Bietastezmic  acid  in  excess,  which,  upon  ignition,  changes  to  metastannic 
aoid.  It  has,  generallj  speaking,  the  name  properties  as  hjdrated  meta- 
Btannic  add,  and  is  more  particularly,  like  Uie  latter,  insoluble  in  nitric 
add.  Upon  heating  with  concentrated  solution  of  potassa,  phosphate 
and  metastannate  of  potassa  are  formed. 

■y.  TVUxuie  phosphate  of  silver  is  a  yellow  powder ;  it  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  readily  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  also  in  ammonia.  In  am- 
moniacal  salts,  it  is  difficultly  soluble.  It  is  unalterable  in  the  air. 
Upon  ignition,  it  acquires  transiently  a  reddish-brown  color ;  at  an  in- 
tense red  heat,  it  fuses  without  decomposition. 

3AgO 347-91  83-05 

P  O5 71-00  16-95 


418-91  100-00 

h.  Phosphate  of  suboxide  of  mercury. — This  compound  is  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  separation  of  phosphoric  acid  from  many 
bases,  i^ter  H.  Rose's  method. 

Phosphate  of  suboxide  of  mercury  presents  the  appearance  of  a  white 
crystalline  mass,  or  of  a  white  powder.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
dissolves  in  nitnc  acid.  The  action  of  a  red  heat  converts  it  into  fused 
phosphate  of  oxide  of  mercury,  with  evolution  of  vapor  of  mercury. 
Upon  fusion  with  alkaline  carbonates,  alkaline  phosphates  are  produced, 
and  mercury,  oxygen,  and  carbonic  acid  escape. 

i.  Phospho-fnolybdate  of  ammonia. — Tliis  compound  also  serves  to 
effect  the  separation  of  phosphoric  acid  from  other  bodies  ;  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  this  respect. 

Phospho-molybdate  of  ammonia  forms  a  bright  yellow,  readily  subsi- 
ding precipitate.  Dried  at  100^,  it  has,  according  to  Seligsohn,  the  fol- 
lowing (average)  composition : — 

Molybdic  acid 90-744 

Phosphoric  acid 3-142 

Oxide  of  ammonium 3*570 

Water 2544 


100-000  * 

In  the  pure  state,  it  dissolves  but  sparingly  in  cold  water  (1  in  10000 — 
EooEHTz)  ;  but  it  is  soluble  in  lK>t  water.  It  is  readily  soluble,  even  in 
the  cold,  in  caustic  alkalies,  alkaline  carbonates  and  phosphates,  chloride 
of  ammonium,  and  oxalate  of  ammonia.  It  dissolves  only  sparingly  in 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  nitrate  of  potassa,  and  chloride  of  potassium  ;  and 
very  sparingly  in  nitrate  of  ammonia. 

It  is  soluble  in  sulphate  of  ])ota8sa  and  sulphate  of  soda,  chloride  of 

*  From  the  voryin^^  results  of  different  analysts  it  is  plain  that  the  precipitate, 
prepared  under  apparently  the  same  circumstances,  has  not  always  exactly  the 
same  composition.  Sonnenschein  ( Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  58,  842)  found  in  the 
precipitate  dried  at  1 20%  2-93— 8  12{}P0b  ;  Lipowitz  (Pogg.  Annal.  109, 135),  in  the 
predpiUte  dried  at  from  20  to  80%  8-607  I  P  O. ;  Eggerto  (Joum.  f  prakt  Chem. 
79,  496),  3-7  to  8a  [Dietrich  (Fres.  Zeitschrift  fiir  analyt.  Chem.  1860,  45)  says 
that  this  precipitate  contains  small  and  variable  qaantities  of  admixed  molybdic 
add.  He  finds,  however,  that  the  relation  between  P  0»  and  N  H«  is  constantly 
that  of  Seligsohn's  formula  (28  N  H«  O  P  0»)  +  15  (H  0, 4  Mo  Os).  Dietrich  esti- 
mates P  Oft  by  bringing  the  ppt.  into  the  azotometer. 
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sodium  and  chloride  of  magnesium,  and  sulphuric,  hydrochloric^  and 
nitric  acids  (hoth  concentrated  and  dilute).  Water,  containing  1  per  cent, 
of  common  nitric  acid,  dissolves  t^Vit  (£c»oertz).  Application  of  heat 
does  not  check  the  solvent  action  of  these  substances.  Presence  of  mo- 
lybdate  of  ammonia  totally  changes  its  deportment  with  acid  fluids  :  in 
presence  of  that  substance,  it  is  almost  insoluble  in  acids,  even  upin 
ebullition.  The  solution  of  the  phospho-molybdate  of  ammonia  in  adds 
is  probably  attended,  in  all  cases,  with  decomposition  and  with  separa- 
tion of  the  molybdic  acid,  which  cannot  take  place  in  the  presence  of 
molybdate  of  ammonia  (J.  Craw  *),  Tartaric  acid  and  similar  organic 
substances  entirely  prevent  the  precipitation  of  the  phospho-molybdate 
of  ammonia  (EaGERTz).f  In  the  presence  of  an  iodide,  instead  of  a  yel- 
low precipitate,  a  green  precipitate  or  a  green  fluid  is  formed,  resulting 
from  the  reducing  action  of  the  hydriodic  acid  on  the  molybdic  acid  (J. 
W.  Bill  t).  O^er  substances  which  reduce  molybdic  acid  have  of 
course  a  similar  action. 

6.  BoRACic  Acid. 

BoROFLUORiDB  OF  PoTASSiUM  is  the  best  form  to  convert  boracic  acid 
into  for  the  purpose  of  the  direct  estimation  of  the  acid.  This  com- 
pound is  produced  by  mixing  the  solution  of  an  alkaline  borate  (the  po- 
tassa  salt  answers  best)  with  hydrofluoric  acid  in  excess,  in  a  silver  or 
platinum  dish,  and  evaporating  to  dryness.  The  gelatinous  precipitate 
which  forms  in  the  cold,  dissolves  upon  application  of  heat,  and  sepa- 
rates from  the  solution  subsequently,  upon  evaporation,  in  small,  hard, 
transparent  crystals.  The  compound  has  the  formula  K  Fl,  B  ¥1^  It 
is  soluble  in  water  and  also  in  dilute  spirit  of  wine ;  but  strong  al- 
cohol fails  to  dissolve  it ;  it  is  insoluble  also  in  concentrated  solution 
of  acetate  of  potasaa.  It  may  be  dried  at  100^,  without  suffering  de- 
composition (A.UO.  Stroheyer§). 

K    3911  31-01 

B    11-00  8-72 

Fl    76-00  60-27 


126-11  100-00 

6.  Oxalic  Acid. 

When  oxalic  acid  is  to  be  directly  determined  it  is  usually  predpi- 
taied  in  the  form  of  oxalate  of  lime  ;  and  its  weight  is  inferred  from 
the  CARBONATE  OF  LIME  produced  from  the  oxalate  by  ignition.  For 
the  properties,  &c.,  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  of  oxalate  of  lime,  see 
§73. 

7.  Hydrofluoric  Acid. 

The  direct  estimation  of  hydrofluoric  acid  is  usually  effected  by 
weighing  the  acid  in  the  form  of  fluoride  of  calcium. 

*  Ghem.  Gas.  1852, 216. 

t  [Lipowits  (Jahresbericht,  1860,  618)  recommendB  a  molybdic  solution  con- 
tamhig  tartaric  acid  for  the  precipitation  of  P  0». 
t  Sillim.  Joum.,  July,  1858.  §  AnnaL  d.  Ghem.  a.  Phaim.  100,  88. 
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JFtuorids  of  eedeium  fonnB  a  gelatinous  precipitate,  which  it  is  found 
difficult  to  wash.  If  digested  with  ammonia,  previous  to  filtration, 
it  is  rendered  denser  and  less  gelatinous.  It  is  not  altogether  insolu- 
ble in  wftter ;  aqueous  solutions  of  the  alkalies  fail  to  decompose  it. 
It  is  very  sli^tly  soluble  in  dilute,  but  more  readily  in  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid.  When  acted  upon  by  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  decom- 
poaed,  and  sulphate  of  lime  and  hydrofluoric  acid  are  formed.  Fluoride 
of  calcium  is  unalterable  in  the  air,  and  at  a  red  heat.  Exposed  to  a 
v^tj  intense  heat,  it  fuses.  Upon  intense  ignition  in  moist  air,  it  is 
slowly  and  partially  decomposed  into  lime  and  hydrofluoric  acid. 
Mixed  with  diloride  of  ammonium,  and  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  fluoride 
of  calcium  suffers  a  continual  loss  of  weight ;  but  the  decomposition  is 
incomplete. 

Ca 20  61-28 

Fl 19  48-72 


39  100-00 

8.  Cabbokic  Acid. 

Hie  direct  estimation  of  carbonic  acid — ^which,  however,  is  only 
rarely  resorted  to — is  usually  efiected  by  weighing  the  acid  in  the 
form  of  CARBONATE  OF  LIME.  For  the  properties  of  the  latter  sub- 
stance, see  §  73. 

9.  Silicic  Acid  (or  Silica). 

By  whatever  decomposition  silicic  acid  is  separated  in  the  wet  way,  it 
is  always  hydrated.  The  hydrate  is  generally  gelatinous,  occasionally  pul- 
verulent. The  amount  of  water  it  contains  varies  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  was  formed  ;  at  least  this  is  the  only  explansr 
tion  I  can  give  of  the  great  diflerences  in  the  results  obtained  by  va- 
rious chemists  who  have  analyzed  hydrates  of  silicic  acid  dried  in  the 
same  way.* 

The  gelatinous  hydrate  of  silicic  acid  is  never  entii^ly  insoluble  in 
irater  and  acids.  While  however  the  degree  of  solubility  is  relatively 
high,  if  the  hydrate  immediately  on  separation  comes  in  contact  with 
large  quantities  of  fluid,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  low,  when,  after  having 
been  separated  and- washed, it  is  treated  with  solvents;  thus  1  part  of 
silicic  acid  in  the  hydtated  condition,  obtained  by  passing  fluosilicic  gas 
into  watcnr  and  waoriiing  the  precipitate  completely,  requires  7700 
parts  of  water,  1 1000  parts  of  cold,  and  5500  parts  of  boiling  hydro- 
chloric aAd  of  1-115  sp.  gr.  (J.  Fuchs,  loc,  cit,)  Hydrate  of  silicic 
acid  dried  at  100°  forms  a  loose,  white  ])owder ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water 
and  in  acids  (hydrofluoric  excepted),  but  it  dissolves  in  solutions  of  the 
fixed  alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  especially  in  the  heat.     The  silicic 

^  Doveri  (AnnaL  de  Ghim.  et  de  PhyB.  21,  40  ;  AonaL  d.  Chem.  n.  Pharm.  64, 
256)  found  in  the  air-dried  hydrate  100  to  17*8  ^  water  -J.  Fnchs  (Aonal.  d. 
Chem.  n.  Pharm.  82,  110  to  123),  01  to  06 ;  G.  Lippert  (Expt  No.  61),''0-28  to 
9-95.  Doveri  found  in  the  hydrate  dried  at  100%  8*8  to  04 ;  J.  Fnchs,  6-6;j  to 
6*06 ;  G  Lippert,  407  to  5  52  ;  H.  Rose  (Pog^g.  AnnaL  108,  1  ^  Jonm.  fur  prakt 
Chem.  81,  2Sh)  found  in  the  hydrate  obtained  by  digesting  stilbite  with  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  add,  and  dried  at  150^,  4*85  %  water. 

10 
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acid  is  obtained  in  the  same  form,  when  its  solution  in  water  or  in  hy- 
drochloric acid  is  evaporated  and  the  residue  dried  at  100^. 

On  ignition  all  the  hydrates  pass  into  the  anhydrous  acid.  As  the 
vapoi  escapes  small  pai'ticles  of  the  extremely  fine  powder  are  liable  to 
whirl  up.  This  may  be  avoided  by  moistening  the  hydrate  in  the  cru- 
cible with  water,  evaporating  to  dryness  on  a  water  bath,  and  then 
applying  at  first  a  slight  and  then  a  gradually  increased  heat. 

The  silicic  acid  obtained  by  igniting  the  hydrate  appears  in  the  amor- 
phous condition,  with  a  sp.  gr.  of  2*2  to  2*3.  It  forms  a  white  powder 
insoluble  in  water  and  acids  (hydrofluoric  excepted),  soluble  in  solu- 
tions of  the  fixed  alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  especially  in  the  heat. 
Hydrofluoric  acid  readily  dissolves  amorphous  silicic  acid  ;  the  solution 
leaves  no  residue  on  evaporation  in  platinum,  if  the  silica  was  pure. 
The  amorphous  silica,  when  heated  with  fluoride  of  ammonium  in  a 
platinum  crucible,  readily  volatilizes.  The  ignited  amorphous  silica, 
exposed  to  the  air,  eagerly  absorbs  water,  which  it  will  not  give  up  at 
from  100  to  150°.  (H.  Rose.)  Silica  fuses  at  the  strongest  heat.  The 
mass  obtained  is  vitreous  and  amorphous. 

Amorphous  silica  ignited  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  at  first  loses 
weight,  and  then,  when  the  ignition  has  rendered  it  denser,  the  weight 
remains  constant. 

The  amorphous  silica  must  be  distinguished  from  the  crystallized  or 
crystalline  variety,  which  occurs  as  rock  crystal,  quartz,  sand,  &c.  This 
has  a  sp.  gr.  of  2*6  (Schaffootsch),  and  is  far  more  difficultly,  and  in 
far  less  amount,  dissolved  by  potash  solution  or  solution  of  fixed  alkaline 
carbonates ;  it  is  also  more  slowly  attacked  by  hydrofluoric  acid  or  fluo- 
ride of  ammonium. 

Vegetable  colors  are  not  changed  either  by  silicic  acid  or  its  hydrates. 


Si 14-00 

46-67 

0, 16-00 

• 

53-33 

30-00 

100-00 

ACIDS   OF  THE   SECOND 

group. 

§94. 

1.  Hydrochloric  Acid. 

Hydrochloric  acid  is  almost  invariably  weighed  in  the  form  of  chlo- 
BIDE  OF  silver — for  the  properties  of  which,  see  §  82. 

2.  Hydrobromio  Acid. 
Hydrobromic  acid  is  always  weighed  in  the  form  of  bromide  of  Sllr 

VER. 

JBramide  of  silver^  prepared  in  the  humid  way,  forms  a  yellowish- 
white  precipitate.  It  is  wholly  insoluble  in  water  and  in  nitric  acid, 
tolerably  soluble  in  ammonia,  readily  soluble  in  hyposulphite  of  soda 
and  in  cyanide  of  potassium.  Concentrated  solutions  of  the  chlorides 
and  bromides  of  potassium,  sodium,  and  ammonium  dissolve  it  to  a  very 
perceptible  amount,  while  in  very  dilute  solutions  of  these  salts  it  is 
entirely  insoluble.  Traces  only  dissolve  in  nitrates  of  the  alkalies.  On 
digestion  with  excess  of  iodide  of  potassium  solution  it  is  completely 
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oonTeited  into  iodide  of  silver  (Field).  On  ignition  in  a  current  of 
chlorine  the  bromide  of  silver  is  transformed  into  the  chloride ;  on  igni- 
tion in  a  current  of  hydrogen  it  is  convei-ted  into  metallic  silver.  Ex- 
posed to  the  light  it  gradually  turns  gray,  and  finally  black.  Under  the 
mfluence  of  heat,  it  foses  to  a  reddish  liquid,  which,  upon  cooling,  solidi- 
fies to  a  yellow  hom-Uke  mass.  Brought  into  contact  with  zinc  and 
water,  bromide  of  silver  is  decomposed :  a  spongy  mass  of  metallic  sil- 
ver forms,  and  the  solution  contains  bromide  of  zinc. 

Ag 107-97  57-44 

Br 80-00  42-66 


187-97  100-00 

3.  Hydriodic  Acid. 

Hydriodic  acid  is  usually  determined  in  the  form  of  iodide  of  sil- 
ver, and  occafdonally  also  in  that  of  protiodide  >»f  palladium. 

a.  Iodide  of  silver^  produced  in  the  humid  way,  forms  a  light-yellow 
precipitate,  inBoluble  in  water  and  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  very  slightly 
soluble  in  ammonia.  One  part  dissolve^  according  to  Wallace  and 
Lamont,*  in  2493  parts  of  aqueous  ammonia  sp.  gr.  0-89,  according  to 
Martini,  in  2510  parts,  of  0-96  sp.  gr.  It  is  copiously  taken  up  by 
concentrated  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  but  it  is  insoluble  in  very 
dilute ;  it  dissolves  readily  in  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  in  cyanide  of 
potassium ;  traces  only  are  dissolved  by  alkaline  nitrates.  Hot  concen- 
trated nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  convert  it,  but  with  some  difficulty,  into 
nitrate  and  sulphate  of  silver  respectively,  with  expulsion  of  the  iodine. 
Iodide  of  silver  acquires  a  black  color  when  exposed  to  the  light.  When 
heated,  it  ftises  without  decomposition  to  a  reddish  fluid,  which,  upon 
cooling,  solidifies  to  a  yellow  mass,  that  may  be  cut  with  a  knife.  Un- 
der the  influence  of  excess  of  chlorine  in  the  heut  it  is  completely  con- 
verted into  chloride  of  silver ;  ignition  in  hydroj^en  reduces  it  to  the 
metallic  state.  When  brought  into  contact  with  zinc  and  water,  it  is 
decomposed :  iodide  of  zinc  is  formed,  and  metallic  silver  separates. 

Ag 107-97  45-95 

I 12700  54-05 


234-97  100-00 

h.  Ptotiodidc  of  palladium,  produced  by  mixing  an  alkaline  iodide 
with  protochloride  of  palladium,  is  a  deep  brownish-black,  flocculent 
precipitate,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  but 
slightly  soluble  in  saline  solutions  (chloride  of  sodium,  chloride  of  mag- 
nesium, chloride  of  calcium,  Ac).  It  is  unalterable  in  the  air.  Dried 
simply  in  the  air,  it  retains  one  equivalent  of  water  =  5*05  per  cent. 
Dried  long  in  vanio,  or  at  a  rather  high  temperature  (70°  to  80°),  it 
yields  the  whole  of  this  water,  without  the  least  loss  of  iodine.  Dried 
at  100°,  it  loses  a  trace  of  iodine ;  at  from  300  to  400°,  the  whole  of 
the  iodine  is  expelled.  The  precipitated  iodide  of  palladium  may  be 
washed  with  hot  water,  without  loss  of  iodine. 

♦  Chem,  Goz.  1859, 137. 
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Pd 53-00  29-44 

1 127-00  70-56 


180-00  100-00 

4.  Htdroctakic  Acid. 

Hydrocyanic  acid,  if  determined  gravimetrically  and  directly,  is 
always  converted  into  cyanide  of  siLVEB-r-for  the  properties  of  which 
compound  see  §  82. 

5.  Hydrosulphurio  Acid  (or  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen). 

The  forms  into  which  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  the  sulphur  in  me- 
tallic sulphides,  is  converted  for  the  purpose  of  being  weighed,  are 
tersulphide  of  arsenic,  sulphide  of  silver,  sulphide  of  copper,  and 

SULPHATE  OF  BARYTA. 

For  the  properties  of  the  sulphides  named,  see  §§  82,  85,  92 ;  for 
those  of  sulphate  of  baryta,  see  §  71. 

acids   of  THE  THIRD   GROUP. 

§95. 

1.  Nitric  Acid  ;  and  2.  Chloric  Acid. 

These  two  adds  are  never  estimated  in  a  direct  way — ^that  is  to  say, 
in  compounds  containing  them,  but  always  in  an  indirect  way ;  generally 
▼olumetrically. 


SECTION    IV. 

THE  DETERMINATION  (OR  ESTIMATION)  OP  BODIES. 

§96. 

In  the  precedins;  Section  we  have  examined  the  composition  and  proper- 
ties of  the  various  forms  and  combinations  in  which  bodies  are  separated 
from  others,  or  in  which  they  are  weighed.  We  have  now  to  consider 
the  special  means  and  methods  of  converting  the  several  bodies  into 
such  forms  and  combinations. 

For  the  sake  of  greater  clearness  and  simpUcity,  we  shall,  in  the  pres- 
ent Section,  confine  our  attention  to  the  various  methods  applied  to  effect 
the  estimation  of  single  bodies^  deferring  to  the  next  Section  the  consid- 
eration of  the  means  adopted  for  the  estimation  of  mixed  bodies,  or  the 
separcUion  of  bodies  fronx  one  another. 

We  have  to  deal  here  exclusively  with  bodies  in  the  free  state,  or 
with  compounds  consisting  of  one  base  and  one  acidy  or  of  one  metal  and 
one  metalloid. 

As  in  the  "  Qualitative  Analysis,"  the  acids  of  arsenic  will  be  treated 
of  among  the  bases,  on  account  of  their  behavior  to  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, and  those  elements  which  form  acids  with  hydrogen  will  be  con- 
sidered in  conjunction  with  their  respective  hydrogen  acids. 

In  the  quantitative  analysis  of  a  body  we  have  to  study  first,  the  most 
appropriate  method  of  dissolving  it ;  and,  secondly,  the  modes  of  deter- 
mining it. 

With  regard  to  the  latter  point,  we  have  to  turn  our  attention,  first, 
to  the  performance  /  and  secondly,  to  the  accuracy  of  the  methods. 

It  hap[>ens  very  rarely  in  quantitative  analyses  that  the  amount  of  a 
substance,  as  determined  by  the  analytical  process,  corresponds  exactly 
with  the  amount  theoretically  calculated  or  actually  present ;  and  if  it 
does  happen,  it  is  merely  by  chance. 

It  is  of  importance  to  inquii*e  what  is  the  reason  of  this  fact,  and  what 
are  the  limits  of  inaccuracy  in  the  several  methods. 

The  cause  of  this  almost  invariably  occurring  discrepancy  between 
the  quantity  present  and  that  actually  found,  is  to  be  ascribed  either 
exclusively  to  the  execution^  or  it  lies  partly  in  the  method  itself 

The  execution  of  the  analytical  processes  and  operations  can  never  be 
absolutely/  accurate,  even  though  the  greatest  care  and  attention  bo 
bestowed  on  the  most  trifling  minutiae.  To  account  for  this,  we  need 
only  bear  in  mind  that  our  weights  and  measures  are  never  absolutely 
oorrecty  nor  our  balances  absolutely  accurate,  nor  our  reagents  absolutely 
pare ;  and,  moreover,  that  we  do  not  weigh  in  vacuo  y  and  that,  even 
if  we  deduce  the  weight  in  vcumo  from  the  weight  we  actually  obtain  by 
wei^iing  in  the  air,  the  very  volumes  on  which  the  calculation  is  based 
are  but  approximately  known ; — that  the  hygroscopic  state  of  the  air  is 
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liable  to  vary  between  the  weighing  of  the  empty  crucible  and  of  the 
crucible  -f-  the  substance; — that  we  know  the  weight  of  a  filter  ash 
only  approximately  y — that  we  can  never  succeed  in  completely  keeping 
off  dust,  <&c. 

With  regard  to  the  methods^  many  of  them  are  not  entirely  free  from 
certain  unavoidable  sources  of  error  ; — precipitates  are  not  absolutely  in- 
soluble ;  compounds  which  require  ignition  are  not  absolutely  fixed ; 
others,  which  require  drying,  have  a  slight  tendency  to  volatilize ;  the 
final  reaction  in  volumetric  analyses  Ls  usually  produced  only  by  a  small 
excess  of  the  standard  fluid,  which  is  occasionally  liable  to  vary  with  the 
dt^ree  of  dilution,  the  temperature,  <&c. 

Strictly  speaking,  no  method  can  be  pronounced  quite  free  from  defect ; 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  for  example,  that  even  sulphate  of  baryta  is 
not  absolutely  insoluble  in  water.  Whenever  we  describe  any  method  as 
free  from  sources  of  error,  we  mean,  that  no  causes  of  considerable  in- 
accuracy are  inherent  in  it. 

We  have,  therefore,  in  our  analytical  processes,  invariably  to  contend 
against  certain  sources  of  inaccuracy  which  it  is  impossible  to  overcome 
entirely,  even  though  our  operations  be  conducted  with  the  most  scru- 
pulous care  and  with  the  utmost  attention  to  established  rules.  It  will 
be  readily  understood  that  several  defects  and  sources  of  error  may,  in 
some  cases,  combine  to  vitiate  the  results ;  whereas,  in  other  cases,  they 
may  compensate  one  another,  and  thus  enable  us  to  attain  a  higher  degree 
of  accuracy.  The  comparative  accuracy  of  the  results  attainable  by  an 
analytical  method  oscillates  between  two  points — ^these  points  are  called 
the  limits  of  error.  In  the  case  of  methods  free  from  sources  of  error, 
these  limits  will  closely  approach  each  other ;  thus,  for  instance,  in  the 
estimations  of  chlorine,  with  great  care  one  will  always  be  able  to  obtain 
between  99*9  and  100*1  for  the  100  parts  of  chlorine  actually  present. 

Less  perfect  methods  will,  of  course,  exhibit  far  greater  discrepan- 
cies ;  thus,  in  the  estimation  of  strontia  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  the 
most  attentive  and  skilful  operator  may  not  be  able  to  obtain  more  than 
99*0  (and  even  less)  for  the  100  parts  of  strontia  actually  present.  I 
may  here  incidentally  state  that  the  numbers  occasionally  given  in  this 
manner,  in  the  course  of  the  present  work,  to  denote  the  degree  of  accu- 
racy of  certain  methods,  refer  invariably  to  the  substance  estimated 
(chlorine,  nitrogen,  baryta,  for  instance),  and  not  to  the  combination  i|i 
which  that  substance  may  be  weighed  (chloride  of  silver,  bichloride  of 
platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium,  sulphate  of  baryta,  for  instance) ; 
otherwise  the  accuracy  of  various  methods  would  not  oe  comparable. 

The  occasional  attainment  of  results  exactly  corresponding  with  the 
numbers  calculated  does  not  always  justify  the  assumption,  on  the  part 
of  the  student,  that  his  operations,  to  have  led  to  such  a  result,  must 
have  been  conducted  with  the  utmost  precision  and  accuracy.  It  may 
sometimes  happen,  in  the  course  of  the  analytical  process,  that  one  error 
serves  to  compensate  another ;  thus,  for  instance,  the  analyst  may,  at  the 
commencement  of  his  operations,  spill  a  minute  portion  of  the  substance 
to  be  analyzed ;  whilst,  at  a  later  stage  of  the  process,  he  may  recover 
the  loss  by  an  imperfect  washing  of  the  precipitate.  As  a  general  rule, 
results  showing  a  trifling  deficiency  of  substance  may  be  looked  upon  as 
better  proof  of  accurate  perfoi-mance  of  the  analytical  process  than 
results  exhibiting  an  excess  of  substance. 

As  not  the  least  eflective  means  of  guarding  against  error  and  inaccu* 
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nudes  in  gravimetric  anaJtyaeSy  I  would  most  strongly  recommend  the 
analyst,  after  weighing  a  precipitaUy  d&c,  to  compare  its  properties  {cclor^ 
soUihUUf/j  reactiony  4(:c,)  with  those  which  it  should  possess^  and  which 
bave  been  amply  described  in  the  preceding  Section. 

In  my  own  laboratory,  I  insist  upon  aU  substances  that  are  weighed 
in  the  course  of  an  analysis  being  kept  between  watch-glasses,  until  the 
whole  affair  is  concluded.  This  affords  always  a  chance  of  testing  them 
once  more  for  some  impurity,  the  presence  of  which  may  become  suspected 
in  the  after-course  of  the  process. 


I.  ESTIMATION  OP  BASES  IN  COMPOUNDS  CONTAmiNG  ONLY 

ONE  BASE  AND  ONE  ACID,  OR  ONE  METAL 

AiJD  ONE  METALLOID. 

FIJRST   GROUP. 
P0TAS8A — SODA — ^AMMONIA — (lITHIA). 

§97. 

1.   POTASSA. 

a,  Soluium» 

Potassa  and  its  salts,  with  those  inorganic  acids  which  we  have  to  con- 
sider here,  are  dissolved  in  water,  in  which  menstruum  they  dissolve 
readily,  or  at  all  events,  pretty  readily. 

Potassa  salts  with  organic  acids  it  is  most  convenient  to  convert  into 
sulphate  of  potassa.     See  p.  152. 

b.  Estimation, 

Potassa  is  weighed  either  as  sulphate  of  potassa^  as  chloride  of  potas- 
eiumy  or  as  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  potassium  (see  §  68). 
Por  the  alkalimetric  estimation  of  caustic  or  carbonated  potassa,  see 
§§  207  and  208. 

We  may  convert  into. 

L  Sulphate  of  Potassa. 

Salts  of  potassa  with  strong  volatile  acids ;  e.g.,  chloiide  of  potaa- 
shim,  bromide  of  potassium,  nitrate  of  potassa,  &c.,  and  salts  with  or- 
ganic acids. 

2.  Chlobide  ow  Potassium. 

In  general,  eaustic  potassa  and  salts  of  potassa  with  weak  volatile 
acids;  also,  and  more  particularly,  sulphate,  chromate,  chlorate,  and  sili- 
cate of  potassa. 

3.  BicHLOBiDE  op  Platinum  and  Chloride  of  Potassium. 

Salts  of  potassa  with  non-volatile  acids  soluble  in  alcohol ;  e,g,j  phos- 
phate of  potassa,  borate  of  potassa. 

The  potassa  in  the  borate  of  that  alkali  may  be  determined  also  as 
sulphate  (§  136) ;  and  the  potassa  in  the  phosphate,  as  chloride  of  potas- 
sium (§  135). 
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The  form  of  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  potaasium  may  also 
be  resorted  to  in  general,  for  the  estimation  of  the  potassa  in  all  salts 
of  that  alkali  with  acids  soluble  in  alcohol.  This  form  is,  moreover,  of 
especial  importance,  as  that  in  which  the  separation  of  potassa  from 
soda,  <S:c.,  is  effected. 

1.  Determination  as  Sidphate  of  Potassa. 

Evaporate  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  potassa  to  dr3mesa| 
ignite  the  residue  in  a  platinum  crucible  or  dish,  and  weigh  (8  42).  The 
residue  must  be  thoroughly  dried  before  you  proceed  to  ignite  it ;  the 
heat  applied  for  the  latter  purpose  must  be  moderate  at  first,  and  very 
gradually  increased  to  the  requisite  degree  ;  the  crucible  or  dish  must 
be  kept  well  covered — ^neglect  of  these  precautionary  rules  involves 
always  a  loss  of  substance  from  decrepitation.  If  free  sulphuric  acid  is 
present,  we  obtain,  upon  evaporation,  bisulphate  of  potassa ;  in  such 
cases  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  to  be  removed  by  igniting  first  alone 
(here  it  is  best  to  place  the  lamp  so  that  the  flame  may  strike  the 
dish -cover  obliquely  from  above),  then  with  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
See  §  68. 

For  properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  68.  Observe  more  particularly 
that  the  residue  must  dissolve  to  a  clear  fluid,  and  that  the  solution 
must  be  neutral.  Should  traces  of  platinum  remain  behind  (the  dish 
not  having  been  previously  weighed)  these  must  be  carefully  deter- 
mined, and  their  weight  subtracted  from  that  of  the  ignited  residue.       ■ 

With  proper  care  and  attention,  this  method  gives  accurate  results. 

To  convert  the  above-mentioned  salts  (chloride  of  potassium,  Ac.) 
into  sulphate  of  potassa,  add  to  their  aqueous  solution  a  quantity  of  pure 
sulphuric  acid  more  than  sufficient  to  saturate  the  whole  of  the  potassa, 
evaporate  the  solution  to  dryness,  ignite  the  residue,  and  convert  the 
bisulphate  of  potassa  into  the  neutral  salt,  by  treating  with  carbonate 
of  ammonia  (§  68). 

As  the  expulsion  of  a  large  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  is  a  very  dis- 
agreeable process,  avoid  adding  too  great  an  excess.  Should  too  little 
of  the  acid  have  been  used,  which  you  may  infer  from  the  non-evolutioii 
of  sulphuric  acid  fumes  on  ignition,  moisten  the  residue  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  evaporate,  and  again  ignite.  If  you  have  to  deal  with 
a  small  quantity  only  of  chloride  of  potassium,  <fec.,  proceed  at  once  to 
treat  the  dry  salt,  cautiously,  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  the  platinum 
crucible ;  provided  the  latter  be  capacious  enough.  In  the  case  of 
bromide  and  iodide  of  potassium,  the  use  of  platinimi  vessels  must  be 
avoided. 

[Potassa  salts  with  organic  acids  are  directly  converted  into  stdphate 
of  potassa  by  first  carbonizing  them  at  the  lowest  possible  temperature, 
and  after  cooling  adding  some  crystals  of  pure  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  a 
little  water  to  the  mass.  The  crucible  being  covered,  the  water  is  eva- 
porated by  heating  the  crucible  cover,  and  the  whole  is  afterwards  heated 
to  dull  redness,  until  the  excess  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  destroyed. 
If  the  carbon  is  not  fully  consumed  by  this  operation,  add  a  little  nitrate 
of  ammonia  and  repeat  the  ignition.     Kammerer.*] 

2.  Determination  as  Chloride  of  Potassium. 

(leneral  method  the  same  as  described  in  1.     Tlio  residue  of  chloride 

[♦Free.  ZeitVIL  222. J 
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of  potassium  must,  preyiousl  j  to  ignition,  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
sulphate  of  potassa,  and  for  the  same  reason.  The  salt  must  be  heated 
in  a  well-covered  crucible  or  dish,  and  only  to  dull  redness,  as  the  ap- 
plication of  a  higher  degree  of  heat  is  likely  to  cause  some  loss  by  vola- 
tilization. No  particular  regard  need  be  had  to  the  presence  of  free 
acid.  For  properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  68.  This  method,  if  properly 
and  carefully  executed,  gives  very  accurate  results.  The  chloride  of 
potassium  may,  instead  of  being  weighed,  be  determined  volumetrically 
by  §  141,  b.  This  method,  however,  has  no  advantage  in  the  case  of 
single  estimations,  but  saves  time  when  a  series  of  estimations  has  to  be 
made. 

In  determining  potassa  in  the  carbonate  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to 
avoid  the  effervescence  occasioned  by  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  ignited  residue  of  a  potassa  salt  with 
an  organic  acid,  which  is  contained  in  the  crucible.  Tliis  may  be  effected 
by  treating  the  carbonate  with  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium  in 
excess,  evaporating  and  igniting^  when  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  the 
excess  of  chloride  of  ammonium  will  escape,  leaving  chloride  of  potas- 
sium behind. 

The  methods  of  converting  into  chloride  of  potassium  the  potassa  com- 
pounds specified  above,  will  be  found  in  Part  II.  of  this  Section,  under 
the  respective  heads  of  the  acids  which  they  contain. 

3.  Determination  as  Hiddoride  of  Platimnn  and  Cidoride  of  JPotas- 
miwm, 

a.  Salts  of  potassa  with  volatile  acids  (nitiic  acid,  acetic  acid,  <Src.). 

Mix  the  solution  with  liydrochloiic  acid,  evai>orate  to  dryness,  dis- 
solve the  residue  in  a  little  water,  add  a  concentrated  solution  of  bichlo- 
ride of  platinum,  as  neuti*al  as  possible,  in  excess,  and  evaporate  in  a 
porcelain  dish,  on  the  water-bath,  nearly  to  dryness,  taking  care  not  to 
heat  the  water-bath  qidte  to  boiling.  Pour  spirit  of  wine  of  about  80  per 
cent,  over  the  residue  ;  let  it  stand  for  some  time,  and  then  transfer  the 
bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  potassium,  which  remains  undis- 
solved, to  a  weighed  filter  (which  may  be  readily  done  by  means  of  a 
washing  bottle  filled  with  spirit  o£  wine).  Wash  with  spirit  of  wine, 
dry  at  100°,  and  weigh  (§  50). 

/9.  Potassa  salts  with  non-volatile  acids  (phosphoric  acid,  boracic 
acid,  &c.). 

Make  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  salt  in  water,  add  some  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  bichloride  of  platinum  in  excess,  mix  with  a  tolerable 
quantity  of  the  strongest  alcohol,  let  tlio  mixture  stand  24  hours ;  after 
which  filter,  and  proceed  as  directed  in  a. 

Properties  of  the  precipitate,  §  (58.  This  method,  if  properly  execut- 
ed, gives  satisfactory  results.  Still  there  is  generally  a  trifling  loss  of 
substance,  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  potasHium  not  being  ab- 
solutely insoluble  even  in  strong  alcohol.  In  accurate  analyses,  there- 
fore, the  alcoholic  washings  must  be  evaporated,  with  addition  of  a  little 
■pure  chloride  af  sodium,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  75°,  nearly  to 
dryness,  and  the  residue  treated  once  more  with  spirit  of  wine.  A  trifling 
additional  amount  of  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  potassium 
is  thus  obtained,  which  is  either  added  to  the  principal  precipitate  or 
collected  on  a  separate  small  filter,  and  determined  as  platinum,  by  the 
method  given  below.     The  object  of  the  addition  of  a  Httle  chloride  of 
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sodium  to  tKe  bicMoride  of  platinum  is  to  obviate  the  decomposition  to 
which  pure  bichloride  of  platinum  is  more  liable,  upon  evaporation  in 
alcoholic  solution,  than  the  bichloride  containing  sodio-bichloride  of  pla- 
tinum. The  atmosphere  of  a  laboratory  often  contains  ammonia,  which. 
might  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  some  chloride  of  platinum  and 
ammonium,  and  to  a  consequent  increase  of  weight  in  iko  potassium 
salt. 

As  collecting  a  precipitate  upon  a  weighed  filter  is  a  rather  tedious 
process,  and,  besides,  not  over  accurate,  where  we  have  to  deal  with 
minute  quantities  of  substance,  it  is  better  to  collect  small  portions  (up 
to  about  0*03  grm.)  of  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  potassium 
upon  a  very  small  unweighed  filter, — dry,  and  transfer  the  filter,  with 
the^  precipitate  wrapped  up  in  it,  to  a  small  porcelain  crucible.  Cover 
the  crucible,  and  let  the  filter  slowly  char ;  remove  the  cover,  bum  the 
carbon  of  the  filter,  and  let  the  crucible  get  cold.  Put  now  a  very 
minute  portion  of  pure  oxalic  acid  into  the  crucible,  cover,  and  ignite, 
gently  at  first,  finally  to  a  strong  red  heat.  The  addition  of  the  oxalic 
acid  greatly  promotes  the  complete  decomposition  of  the  bichloride  of 
platinum  and  chloride  of  potassium,  which  cannot  well  be  effected  by 
simple  ignition.  Treat  the  contents  of  the  crucible  now  with  water,  and 
wash  the  residuary  platinum,  until  the  last  rinsings  remain  clear  upon 
addition  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.*  Dry  the  residuary  platinum, 
ignite,  and  weigh.  One  equivalent  of  platinum  represents  one  equiva- 
lent of  potassium.    - 

2.  Soda. 

o.  SduHon  I 

See  §  97,  a — solution  of  potassa — all  the  directions  given  iri  that  place 
applying  equally  to  the  solution  of  soda  and  its  salts. 

b.  Determination. 

Soda  is  determined  either  as  sulphate  of  soda,  as  chloride  of  sodium^ 
or  as  carbonate  of  soda  (§  69).  For  the  alkalimetric  estimation  of  caus- 
tic soda,  and  carbonate  oif  soda,  see  §§  207  and  208. 

We  may  convert  into  ' 

1.  Sulphate  of  Soda;  2.  Chloride  of  Sodium. 

In  general  the  salts  of  soda  corresponding  to  the  salts  of  potassa 
specified  under  the  analogous  potash  compounds,  §  97. 

3.  Carbonate  of  Soda. 

Caustic  soda,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  salts  of  soda  with  organic  acidsi 
also  nitrate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  sodium. 

In  the  borate  of  soda  the  alkali  is  estimated  best  as  sulphate  of  soda 

136) ;  in  the  phosphate,  as  chloride  of  sodium,  or  carbonate  of  soda 

135). 

Salts  of  soda  with  organic  acids  are  determined  either,  like  the  corre- 
sponding potassa  compounds,  as  chloride,  or — by  preference — as  carbon- 
ate.    (This  latter  method  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  salts  of  potassa.) 

*  The  washing  of  the  residuary  platinum  may  generally  be  effected  by  simple 
decantatioQ. 
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The  analTst  must  here  bear  in  mind,  that  when  carbon  acts  on  fusing 
carbonate  of  soda,  carbonic  oxide  escapes,  and  caustic  soda  in  not  incon- 
siderable quantity  is  formed. 

1.  Determination  as  Sulphate  of  Soda, 

If  alone  and  in  aqueous  solution,  evaporate  to  dryness,  ignite  and 
weigh  the  residue  in  a  covered  platinum  crucible  (§  42).  The  process 
does  not  involve  any  risk  of  loss  by  decrepitation,  as  in  the  case  of  sul- 
phate of  potassa.  If  free  sulphuric  acid  happens  to  be  present,  this  is 
removed  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  sulphate  of  potassa. 

With  regai'd  to  the  conversion  of  chloiide  of  sodium,  &c.,  into  sul- 
phate of  soda,  see  §  97,  6,  1.  For  properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  69. 
The  method  is  easy,  and  gives  accurate  results. 

2.  Determination  ae  Cldoride  of  Sodium. 

Same  method  as  described  in  1.  The  rules  given  and  the  observations 
made  in  §  97,  6,  2,  apply  equally  here.  For  properties  of  the  residue 
see  §  69. 

The  methods  of  converting  the  sulphate,  chromate,  chlorate,  and  sili- 
cate of  soda  into  chloiide  of  sodium,  will  be  found  in  Part  II.  of  this 
Section,  under  the  respective  heads  of  the  acids  which  these  salts  con- 
tain. 

3.  Determination  aa  Carbonate  of  Soda, 

Evaporate  the  ariueous  solution,  ignite  moderately,  and  weigh.  The 
results  are  perfectly  accui'ate.     For  proj>erties  of  the  residue,  see  §  69. 

Caustic  soda  is  converted  into  the  carbonate  by  adding  to  its  aqueous 
solution  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  excess,  evaporating  at  a  gentle  heat, 
and  igniting  the  residue. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda,  if  in  the  dry  state,  is  converted  into  the  carbonate 
"by  ignition.  The  heat  must  bo  very  gradually  increased,  and  the  crucible 
]kept  well  covered.  If  in  aqueous  solution,  it  is  evaporative!  to  dryness, 
in  a  capacious  silver  or  platinum  dish,  and  the  i*esidue  ignited. 

Salts  of  soda  witli  organic  acids  are  convoi-ted  into  the  carbonate  by 
ignition  in  a  coven^d  platinuTu  crucible,  from  which  the  lid  is  removed 
titer  a  time.  The  heat  must  bo  increased  very  gradually.  When  the 
mass  has  ceased  to  swell,  the  crucible  is  placed  obliquely,  with  the  lid 
leaning  against  it  (see  §  52,  fig.  42),  and  a  dull  red  heat  a])pliod  until 
the  carbon  is  consumed  as  far  as  practicable.  The  contents  of  the  cruci- 
ble are  then  warmed  with  water,  and  the  fluid  is  filtered  off  from  the 
residuary  carbon,  which  is  carefully  washed.  The  filtrate  and  rinsings 
are  eva])oratod  to  dryness  with  the  addition  of  a  little  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  and  the  residue  is  ignited  and  weighed.  The  carbonate  of 
ammonia  is  added,  to  convert  any  caustic  soda  that  may  have  been 
formed  into  carbonate.  The  method,  if  carefully  conducted,  gives  accu- 
rate results ;  however,  a  small  loss  of  soda  on  carbonization  is  not  to  be 
avoided. 

Nitrate  of  soda,  or  chloride  of  sodium,  may  be  convei'ted  into  car- 
bonate, by  adding  to  their  aqueous  solution  perfectly  pure  oxalic  acid  in 
moderate  excess,  and  evaporatiiig  several  times  to  dryness,  with  repeated 
renewal  of  the  water.  All  the  nitric  acid  of  the  nitrate  of  soda  escapes 
in  this  process,  (partly  decomposed,  partly  undecomposed) ;  and  equally 
80  all  the  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  case  of  chloride  of  sodium.  If  the 
residue  is  now  ignited  until  the  excess  of  oxalic  acid  is  removed,  car^ 
bonate  of  soda  is  left. 
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3.   Ammonia. 

a.  Solution, 

Ammonia  is  soluble  in  water,  as  are  all  its  salts  with  those  acids 
which  claim  our  attention  here.  It  is  not  always  necessary,  however, 
to  dissolve  the  ammoniacal  salts  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
amount  of  ammonia  contained  in  them. 

b.  Determination, 

Ammonia  is  weighed,  as  stated  §  70,  either  in  the  form  of  chloride 
of  a/mmoniumy  or  in  that  of  bichloride  of  platinwm  and  chloride  of 
€Nnmonium.  Into  these  forms  it  may  be  converted  either  directly  or 
indirectly  (t.6.,  after  expulsion  as  ammonia,  and  re-combination  with 
an  acid).  Asamonia  is  also  frequently  determined  by  volumetric  an- 
alysis, and  its  quantity  is  sometimes  inferred,  from  the  volume  of  ni- 
trogen. 

We  convert  directly  into 

1.  Chloride  of  Ammonium. 

Ammoniacal  gas  and  its  aqueous  solution,  and  also  ammoniacal  salts 
with  weak  volatile  acids  (carbonate  of  ammonia,  sulphide  of  ammonium, 
4fec.). 

2.   BiCHLOBIDE   OF  PLATINUM  AND   ChLOBIDE   OF  AmMONIUM. 

Ammoniacal  salts  with  acids  soluble  in  alcohol,  such  as  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  phosphate  of  ammonia,  ^c. 

3.  The  methods  based  on  the  expulsion  of  the  ammonia  from  its 
compounds,  and  also  that  of  inferring  the  amount  of  ammonia  from,  the 
volume  of  nitrogen  eliminated  in  the  dry  way,  are  equally  applicable  to 
all  ammoniacal  salts.  i 

The  expulsion  of  ammonia  in  the  dry  way,  (by  ignition  with  soda- 
lime,)  and  the  estimation  of  that  alkali  from  the  volume  of  nitrogen 
eliminated  in  the  dry  way,  being  effected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  es- 
timation  of  the  nitrogen  in  organic  compounds,  I  refer  the  student  to 
the  Section  on. organic  analysis.  Here  I  shall  only  give  the  methods 
based  upon  the  expulsion  of  ammonia  and  of  nitrogen  in  the  wet  way. 
For  the  alkalimetric  estimation  of  free  ammonia,  see  §§  207  and  208. 

1.  Determination  as  Cldoride  of  Ammonium, 

Evaporate  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  chloride  of  ammonium  on  the 
water-bath,  and  dry  the  residue  at  100°  until  the  weight  remains  con- 
stant (§  42).  The  results  are  accurate.  The  volatilization  of  the  chlo- 
ride is  very  trifling.  A  direct  experiment  gave  99*94  instead  of  100. 
(See  Expt.  15.)  The  presence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  makes  no 
difference ;  the  conversion  of  caustic  ammonia  into  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium may  accordingly  be  effected  by  supersaturating  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  same  applies  to  the  conversion  of  the  carbonate,  with  this 
addition  only,  that  the  process  of  supersaturation  must  be  conducted  in 
an  obliquely-placed  flask,  and  the  mixture  heated  in  the  same,  till  the 
carbonic  acid  is  driven  off.  In  the  analysis  of  sulphide  of  ammonium 
we  proceed  in  the  same  way,  taking  care  simply,  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  before  proceeding  to  evaporate,  to  filter 
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off  the  sulphur  which  may  have  separated.  Instead  of  weighing  the 
chloride  of  ammonium,  its  quantity  may  be  inferred  by  the  determi- 
nation of  its  chlorine  according  to  §  141,  6.  (Comp.  chloride  of  potas- 
sium, §  97,  6,  3). 

2.  DeiermincUion  cu  Sichloride  of  Platinum  cmd  Chloride  of  Am- 
mamum, 

a.  Ammoniacal  salts  with  volatile  acids. 

Same  method  as  described  in  §  97,  5,  4,  a  (bichloride  of  platinum 
and  chloride  of  potassium). 

^.  Ammoniacal  salts  with  non-volatile  acids. 

Same  method  as  described  §  97,  6,  4,  0  (bichloride  of  platinum  and 
chloride  of  potassium).  The  results  obtained  by  these  methods  are  ac- 
curate. 

If  you  wish  to  control  the  results,*  ignite  the  double  chloride,  wrap- 
ped up  in  the  filter,  in  a  covered  crucible,  and  calculate  the  amount  of 
ammonia  from  that  of  the  residuary  platinum.  The  results  must  agree. 
The  heat  must  be  increased  very  graduaUy.f  Want  of  due  caution  in 
this  respect  is  apt  to  lead  to  loss,  from  particles  of  the  double  salt 
being  carried  away  with  the  chloride  of  ammonium.  Very  small 
quantities  of  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium  are 
collected  on  an  unweighed  filter,  dried,  and  at  once  reduced  to  platinum 
by  ignition.^ 

3.  £JstimcU%on  by  JSheptdsion  of  the  Ammonia  in  the  Wet  Way. 
This  method,  which  is  applicable  in  all  cases,  may  be  efiected  in  two 

different  ways — ^viz., 

a.  Expulsion  of  the  Ammonia  by  distillation  with  Solution  of 
PoTASSA,  or  Soda,  or  with  Milk  of  Lime. —Applicable  in  all  cases 
where  no  nitrogenous  organic  matters  from  which  ammonia  might  be 
evolved  upon  boiling  with  solution  of  potassa,  etc.,  are  present  with  the 
ammonia  salts. 

Weigh  the  substance  under  examination  in  a  small  glass  tube,  3  cen- 
timetres long  and  one  wide,  and  put  the  tube,  with  the  substance  in  it, 
into  a  flask  containing  a  suitable  quantity  of  moderately  concentrated 
solution  of  potassa  or  soda,  or  milk  of  lime,  from  which  every  trace  of 
ammonia  has  been  removed  by  protracted  ebullition^  but  which  has 
been  allowed  to  get  thoroughly  cold  again ;  place  the  flask  in  a  slanting 
position  on  wire-gauze,  and  immediately  connect  it  by  means  of  a  glass 
tube  bent  at  an  obtuse  angle,  with  the  glass  tube  of  a  small  cooling  ap- 
paratus. Connect  the  lower  end  of  this  tube,  by  means  of  a  tight-fit- 
ting perforated  cork,  with  a  sufficiently  large  tubulated  receiver  which 
is  in  its  turn  connected  with  a  U  tube  by  means  of  a  bent  tube  passing 
through  its  tubulure. 

^  If  the  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ammoniam  is  pnre,  which 
may  be  known  by  its  color  and  general  appearance,  this  control  may  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

f  The  best  way  is  to  continue  the  application  of  a  moderate  heat  for  a 
long  time,  then  to  remove  the  lid,  place  the  cmcible  obliqnelj,  with  the  lid 
leaning  against  it,  and  bom  the  charred  filter  at  a  gradually  increased  heat  (H. 
Rose). 

I  In  a  series  of  experiments  to  g^t  the  platinum  from  pure  and  perfectly 
anhydrous  ammonio- bichloride  of  platinum,  by  very  cautious  ignition,  Mr. 
Lucius,  one  of  my  pupils,  obtained  from  44*1  to  44*8  per  cent  of  the  metal,  in* 
Btead  of  44-3. 
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If  you  wish  to  determine  vclumetricaUy  the  quantity  of  ammonia 
pelled,  introduce  the  larger  portion  of  a  measured  quantity  of  standard 
solution  of  sulphuric  or  of  nitric  acid  (§  204),  into  the  receiver,  the  re- 
mainder into  the  U  tube ;  add  to  the  portion  of  fluid  in  the  latter  a 
little  water,  and  color  the  liquids  in  the  receiver  and  U  tube  red  with  1 
or  2  c.  c.  of  tincture  of  litmus.  The  cooling  tube  must  not  dip  into 
the  fluid  in  the  receiver ;  the  fluid  in  the  U  tube  must  completely  fill 
the  lower  part,  but  it  must  not  rise  high,  as  otherwise  the  passage  of 
air  bubbles  might  easily  occasion  loss  by  spirting.  The  quantity  of  acid 
used  must  of  course  be  more  than  sufficient  to  fix  the  whole  of  the  am- 
monia expelled. 

When  the  apparatus  is  fully  arranged,  and  you  have  ascertained  that 
all  the  joints  are  perfectly  tight,  heat  the  contents  of  the  flask  to  gentle 
ebullition,  and  continue  the  application  of  the  same  degree  of  heat  until 
the  drops,  as  they  fall  into  the  receiver,  have  for  some  time  altogether 
oeased  to  impart  the  least  tint  of  blue  to  the  portion  of  the  fluid  with 
which  they  first  come  in  contact.  Loosen  the  cork  of  the  flask,  allow  to 
stand  half  an  hour,  pour  the  contents  of  the  receiver  and  U  tube  into  a 
beaker,  rinsing  out  with  small  quantities  of  water,  determine  finally 
with  a  standard  solution  of  soda  the  quantity  of  acid  still  free,  which, 
by  simple  subtraction,  will  give  the  amount  of  acid  which  has  combined 
with  the  ammonia ;  and  frcnn  this  you  may  now  calculate  the  amount  of 
the  latter  (§  204).     Results  accurate.* 

If  you  wish  to  ctetermine  by  ttie  gravimetric  method  the  quantity  of 
ammonia  expelled,  receive  the  ammonia  evolved  in  a  quantity  of  hydzo- 
chloric  acid  more  than  sufficient  to  fix  the  whole  of  it,  and  determine 
the  chloride  of  ammonium  formed,  either  by  simple  evaporation,  after 
the  directions  of  1,  or  as  ammonio-bichloride  of  platinum,  after  the 
directions  of  2. 

h.  Expulsion  op  the  Ammonia  by  Milk  op  Lime,  witholt  Applica- 
tion OF  Heat. — This  method,  recommended  by  Schlosing,  is  based  upon 
the  fact  that  an  aqueous  solution  containing  free  ammonia  gives  off  the 
latter  completely,  and  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  when  exposed  in 
a  shallow  vessel  to  the  air,  at  the  common  temperature.  It  fiinds  appli- 
cation in  cases  where  the  presence  of  organic  nitrogenous  substances, 
decomposable  by  boiling  alkalies,  forbids  the  use  of  the  method  describe^ 
in  3,  a ;  thus,  for  instance,  in  the  estimation  of  the  ammonia  in  urine, 
manures,  &c. 

The  fluid  containing  the  ammonia,  the  volume  of  which  must  not 
exceed  35  c.  c,  is  introduced  into  a  shallow  flat-bottomed  vessel  from  10 
to  12  centimetres  in  diameter ;  this  vessel  is  put  on  a  plate  filled  with 
mercury.  A  tripod,  made  of  a  massive  glass  rod,  is  placed  inPthe  vessel 
which  contains  the  solution  of  the  ammoniacal  salt,  and  a  saucer  or 
shallow  dish  with  10  c.  c.  of  the  normal  solution  of  oxalic  or  sulphuric 
acid  (§204)  put  on  it.  A  beaker  is  now  inverted  over  the  whole.  The 
beaker  is  lifted  up  on  one  side  as  far  as  is  required,  and  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  milk  of  lime  added  by  means  of  a  pipette  (which  should  not 
be  drawn  out  at  the  lower  end).  The  beaker  is  then  rapidly  pressed 
down,  and  weighted  with  a  stone  slab.  After  forty-eight  hours  the  glass 
is  lifted  up,  and  a  slip  of  moist  reddened  litmus  paper  placed  in  it ;  if 

*  [In  thus  estimating  minute  quantities  of  ammonia,  the  condensing  tnbe 
must  be  of  tin,  since  glass  yields  a  sensible  amount  of  alkali  to  hot  water  vapor.] 
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no  change  of  color  is  obseryable,  this  is  a  sign  that  the  expulsion  of  the 
ammonia  is  complete ;  in  the  contrary  case,  the  glass  must  be  replacecL 
Instead  of  the  beaker  and  plate  with  mercury,  a  bell-jar,  with  a  ground 
and  greased  rim,  placed  air-tight  on  a  level  glass  plate,  may  be  used.  A 
bell-jar,  having  at  the  top  a  tubular  opening,  furnished  with  a  close- 
fitting  glass  stopper,  answers  the  purpose  best,  as  it  permits  the  intro- 
dnction  of  a  slip  of  red  litmus  paper  suspended  from  a  thread  ;  thus 
enabling  the  operator  to  see  whether  the  combination  of  the  ammonia 
with  the  acid  is  completed,  without  the  necessity  of  removing  the  bell- 
jar.  According  to  Schlosing,  forty-eight  hours  are  always  sufficient  to 
expel  0*1  to  I  granmie  of  ammonia  from  25  to  35  c.  c.  of  solution* 
However,  I  can  admit  this  statement  only  as  regards  quantities  up  to 
0*3  grm. ;  quantities  above  this  often  require  a  longer  time.  I,  there- 
fore, always  prefer  operating  with  quantities  of  substance  containing  no 
more  than  0*3  grm.  ammonia  at  the  most. 

When  all  the  ammonia  has  been  expelled,  and  has  entered  into  com- 
bination with  the  acid,  the  quantity  of  acid  left  free  is  determined  by 
means  of  standard  solution  of  soda,  and  the  amount  of  the  anmionia 
calculated  from  the  result  (§  204). 

4.  Eatimation  hy  Ejqridsion  of  the  Nitro- 
gen in  the  Wet  Way, 

A  process  for  determining  ammonia  by 
means  of  the  azotometer  has  been  given  by  W. 
Knop.*  It  dei>end8  on  the  separation  of  the 
nitrogen  by  a  bromized  and  strongly  alkaline 
solution  of  hypochlorite  of  soda.f 

[The  simplest  azotometer  is  that  described 
by  RuMPP.J  It  consists  of  a  burette  of  50  or 
100  c.  c.  stationed  in  a  glass  cylinder  nearly 
filled  with  mercury,  and  connected  by  a  stout 
caoutchouc  tube  with  a  small  bottle,  a,  fig.  46, 
to  which  is  fitted  a  soft  thrice-perforated  ca- 
outchouc stopper.  The  stopper  carries  a  ther- 
mometer and  two  short  glass  tubes,  one  of 
which  joins  it  to  the  burette,  and  the  other 
has  attached  a  short  bit  of  caoutchouc  tubing 
and  a  pinch-cock,  e.  The  weighed  ammonia  salt 
(not  more  than  0*4  grm.)  is  ])laced  in  the  tube, 
y,  with  10  c.  c.  of  water,  and  50  c.  c.  of  the 
bromized  hypochlorite  solution  are  brought 
into  the  bc^ttle,  a.  The  cock,  ^,  being  open,  the 
stopper  is  firmly  fixed  in  its  place,  and  the 
burette  is  depressed  in  the  mercury  until  its 
uppermost  degree  exactly  coincides  with  the 
surface  of  the  metal.     The  cock  is  then  closed. 


Fig.  46. 


»  Chem.  Centralbl.  1800,  244. 

t  This  is  prepared  as  follows : — Dissolve  1  part  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  15  parts 
of  water,  cool  the  fluid  with  ice,  saturate  perfectly  with  chlorine,  keeping  cold 
tU  the  while,  and  add  strong  soda  solution  (of  25  per  cent . )  till  the  mixture  on 
nibbing  between  the  fingers  makes  the  skin  slippery.  Before  using,  odd  to  the 
quantity  required  for  the  series  of  experiments  bromine  in  the  proportion  of  2-8 
gnn.  to  the  litre,  and  shake. 

tFxe8.Zeit.,yL  898. 
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and  the  bottle  is  indmed  to  bring  the  two  substanoes  in  contact.  The 
ammonia  salt  is  speedily  decomposed.  When  no  further  evolution  of  gas 
takes  place  the  burette  is  so  adjusted  that  the  level  of  the  mercury 
without  and  within  it  shall  nearly  coincide,  and  the  operator  waits 
10-20  minutes,  or  until  the  thermometer  in  a  indicates  the  same  tem- 
perature as  the  surrounding  air.  Then  the  adjustment  of  the  burette  to 
exact  coincidence  of  the  mercury  level,  within  and  without,  is  effected, 
and  the  volume  of  the  gas  is  read  off.  The  stand  of  the  thermometer 
and  barometer  are  also  noted,  and  the  recorded  volume  of  nitrogen  is 
oorreoted  by  tise  of  the  tables  on  pp.  160  and  162-163,  by  Dietrich: 

The  first  table  gives  a  correction  for  the  nitrogen  which  is  absorbed 
by  the  60  o.  c.  of  Hquid  in  the  bottle  a.  The  amount  varies  with  the 
relative  volumes  of  air  and  nitrogen,  and  is  determined  empirically  by 
decomposing  known  quantities  of  ammonia  and  noting  the  difference 
between  the  obtained  and  the  theoretical  volume  of  nitrogen.  The  cor- 
rection holds  strictly,  of  course,  only  for  a  solution  of  such  strength  as 
that  employed  by  Dietrich  and  at  the  mean  temperatures. 

The  second  table  serves  to  spare  the  labor  of  calculation.  The  weight 
of  1  C.C  of  nitrogen,  measured  e.  g.  at  754  mm.  of  barometer  and  15°  C, 
i»  found  at  the  intersection  of  the  vertical  column  754  with  the  hori- 
zontal column  15°,  is,  viz.,  1*16187. 

To  Uie  observed  volume  of  nitrogen  add  the  amount  absorbed  as  per 
Table  I.,  and  correct  the  total  by  Table  II.  It  scarcely  requires  to  be 
mentioned  that  good  results  can  only  be  obtained  in  an  apartment 
where  the  temperature  is  uniform,  and  when  care  is  exercised  to  avoid 
warming  the  apparatus  in  handling.     See  Dietriches  papers.* 


§  100. 

Supplement  to  the  First  Oroup, 

lithia. 

In  the  absence  of  other  bases,  lithia  may,  like  potassa  and  soda,  be 
converted  into  anhydrous  sulphate,  and  weighed  in  that  form 
(Li  O,  S  Oj).  As  lithia  forms  no  acid  sulphate,  the  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid  may  be  readily  removed  by  8im{>le  ignition.  Carbonate  of  lithia 
also,  which  is  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  and  fuses  at  a  red  heat  without 
suffering  decomposition,  is  well  suited  for  weighing ;  whilst  chloride  of 
lithium,  which  deliquesces  .in  the  air,  and  is  by  ignition  in  moist  air 
converted  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  lithia,  is  unfit  for  the  estimation 
of  lithia. 

In  presence  of  other  alkalies,  lithia  is  best  converted  into  basic  phos- 
phate OF  lithia  (3  Li  O,  P  O5),  and  weighed  in  that  form.  This  is 
effected  by  the  following  process :  add  to  the  solution  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  phosphate  of  soda  (which  must  be  perfectly  free  from  phosphates 
of  the  alkaline  earths),  and  enough  soda  to  keep  the  reaction  alkaline, 
and  evaporate  the  mixture  to  dryness ;  pour  water  over  the  residue,  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  dissolve  the  soluble  salts  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle 

•  Fret.  Zeit  IIL  162. ;  IV.  141,  and  V.  86. 
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heat,  add  an  equal  volume  of  solution  of  ammonia,  digest  at  a  gentle 
heat,  filter  after  twelve  hours,  and  wash  the  precipitate  with  a  mixture 
of  equal  volumes  of  water  and  solution  of  ammonia.  Evaporate  the 
filtrate  and  first  washings  to  dryness,  and  treat  the  residue  in  the  same 
way  as  before.  If  some  more  phosphate  of  lithia  is  thereby  obtained, 
add  this  to  the  principal  quantity.  The  process  gives,  on  an  average, 
99-61  for  100  parts  of  lithia. 

K  the  quantity  of  lithia  present  is  relatively  very  small,  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  potassa  or  soda  compounds  should  first  be  removed  by  addi- 
tion of  absolute  alcohol  to  the  most  highly  concentrated  solution  of 
the  salts  (chlorides,  bromides,  iodides,  or  nitrates,  but  not  sulphates) ; 
since  this,  by  lessening  the  amount  of  water  reqxiired  to  effect  the  separa- 
tion of  the  phosphate  of  lithia  from  the  soluble  salts,  will  prevent  loss  of 
lithia  (W.  Mayer*). 

The  precipitated  basic  phosphate  of  lithia  has  the  formula  3  Li  O, 
P  O,  +  aq*  It  dissolves  in  2539  parts  of  pure,  and  3920  parts  of  ammo- 
niated  water ;  at  100°,  it  completely  loses  its  water ;  if  pure,  it  does  not 
cake  at  a  moderate  red  heat  (Mayer). 

The  objections  raised  by  Eamhelsbero  f  to  Mayer's  method  of  estima- 
ting lithia  I  find  to  be  ungrounded.  According  to  my  own  experience, 
it  appears  that  the  filtrate  and  wash- water  must  be  evaporated  in  a  plati- 
num dish  not  only  once,  but  at  least  twice— in  fact,  till  a  residue  is 
obtained  which  is  completely  soluble  in  dilute  ammonia.  Phosphate  of 
lithia  may  be  dried  at  100°,  or  ignited  according  to  §  53,  before  being 
weighed.  In  the  latter  case,  care  must  be  taken  to  free  the  filter  as  much 
as  possible  from  the  precipitate  before  proceeding  to  incinerate  it.  I  have 
thus  obtained,  |  instead  of  100  parts  carbonate  of  lithia,  by  drying  at 
100°,  99-84,  99-89,  100-41,— by  igniting  99-66  and  100-05.  The  phos- 
phate  of  lithia  obtained  was  free  from  soda. 


second  group, 
baryta-^trontia — lime — icagnesia. 

§  101. 

1.  Baryta. 

a.  Solution, 

Caustic  baryta  is  soluble  in  water,  as  are  many  of  the  salts  of  this  alka- 
line earth.  The  salts  of  baryta  which  are  insoluble  in  water  are,  with  al- 
most the  single  exception  of  the  sulphate,  readily  dissolved  by  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  solution  of  the  sulphate  is  effected  by  fusion  with 
Carbonate  of  soda,  &c.     (See  §  132.) 

h.  Determination. 

Baryta  is  weighed  either  as  svlphate  or  as  carhoncUe^  rarely  (in  the  sepa- 

*  Annal.  der  Chem.  n.  Pharm.  98, 193,  where  Hayer  has  also  demonstzated  the 
non-existenoe  of  a  phosphate  of  soda  and  lithia  of  fixed  composition  (BezseUua), 
or  of  vaiyiiig  composition  (Rammelsberg). 


+  Pogg.  Annal.  102,  443. 


ZeitBchr.  1  Analyt.  Chem.  1, 43. 
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ration  from  strontia)  as  sUieo-Jluoride  ofhwnwm  (§  71).      Baryta  in  the 
pure  state,  or  in  form  of  carbonate,  may  also  be  determined  by  the  volu- 
metric (alkalimetric)  method.     Comp.  §  210. 
We  may  ccoiyert  into 

1.  Sulphate  of  Baryta. 

a.  By  JPrecipUcUion.  h.  By  EvaporatUm. 

All  compounds  of  baryta  without  All  compounds  of  baryta  with 
exception.  volatile  acids,  if  no  other  non- vola- 

tile body  is  present. 

2.  Carbonate  of  Baryta. 

ck  All  salts  of  baryta  soluble  in  water. 

h.  Salts  of  baryta  with  organic  acids. 

Baryta  is  both  precipitated  and  weighed,  by  far  the  most  frequently  as 
sulphate,  the  more  so  as  tlds  is  the  form  in  which  it  is  most  conveniently 
separated  from  other  bases.  The  determination  by  means  of  evaporation 
(1,  ()  is,  in  cases  where  it  can  be  applied,  and  where  we  are  not  obliged  to 
evaporate  lai^  quantities  of  fluid,  very  exact  and  convenient.  Bar3rta  is 
determined  as  carbonate  in  the  wet  way,  when  from  any  reason  it  is  not 
possible  or  not  desirable  to  precipitate  it  as  sulphate.  If  a  fluid  or  dry 
substance  contains  bodies  which  impede  the  precipitation  of  tlie  baryta  as 
TOlphate  or  carbonate  (alkaline  citrates,  metaphosphoric  acid,  see  §  71, 
a  and  6),  such  bodies  must  of  course  be  got  rid  of,  before  proceeding  to 
precipitation. 

1.  Belerminatian  as  Sulphate  of  Baryta, 
a.  By  Precipitation, 

Heat  the  moderately  dilute  solution  of  baryta,  which  must  not  contain 
too  much  free  acid  (and  must,  therefore,  if  necesHary,  first  be  freed  there- 
from by  evaporation  or  addition  of  carbonate  of  soda),  in  a  platinum  or 
porcelain  dish,  or  in  a  glass  vessel,  to  incipient  ebullition,  add  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms,  kee[)  the  mixture  for  some  time 
at  a  temperature  very  near  the  boiling  point,  and  allow  the  precipitate  a 
few  minutes  to  subside  ;  decant  the  almout  clear  Kii|K'rnatant  fluid  on  a 
filter,  boil  the  precipitate  three  or  four  times  with  wat<»r,  then  transfer  it 
to  the  filter,  and  wash  with  boiling  water,  until  the  filtrate  is  no  longer 
rendered  turbid  by  chloride  of  barium.  Dry  the  preci[)itat<^,  and  treat  it 
as  directed  in  8  53.  If  the  precipitate  has  been  properly  washed  in  the 
manner  here  directed,  it  is  jHjrfectly  pure,  and  gives  up  no  chloride  of 
barium  to  acetic  acid,  even  if  boiling,  nor  any  appreciable  ti*ace  of  it  to 
boiling  nitric  acid,  though  the  solution  had  contained  that  salt.* 

h.  By  IHvaporation, 
Add  to  the  solution,  in  a  weighed  platinum  dish,  pure  sulphuric  acid 

*  I  mention  this  in  referenoe  to  Siegle^B  statement  in  the  Jonmal  f.  prakt. 
Chem.  69«  142,  that  acetic  aoid  and  nitric  acid  will  still  extract  small  qnantitiea 
of  chloride  of  barium  from  sulphate  of  baryta,  formed  in  presence  of  an  ezoeas 
of  mlphazic  acid,  and  thoroughly  washed  with  water. 
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very  slightly  in  excess,  and  evaporate  on  the  water-bath ;  expel  the  excess 
of  sulphuric  acid  by  cautious  application  of  heat,  and  ignite  the  residoei 

For  the  properties  of  sulphate  of  baryta,  see  §  71. 

Both  methods,  if  properly  and  carefully  execut^  give  almost  absolutely 
accurate  results. 

2.  Determination  as  Carbonate  of  Sa/ryta, 

a.  In  Solutions, 

Mix  the  moderately  dilute  solution  of  the  baryta  salt  in  a  beaker 
with  ammonia,  add  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  slight  excess,  and  let 
the  mixture  stand  several  hours  in  a  warm  place.  Filter,  wash  the 
precipitate  with  water  mixed  with  a  little  ammonia^  dry,  and  ignite 

For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  71.  This  method  in- 
volves a  trifling  loss  of  substance,  as  the  carbonate  of  baryta  is  not  ab- 
solutely insoluble  in  water.  The  direct  experiment.  No.  62,  gave  99*79 
instead  of  100. 

K  the  solution  contains  a  notable  quantity  of  ammoniacal  salts,  the 
loss  incurred  is  much  more  considerable,  since  the  presence  of  such  salts 
greatly  increases  the  solubility  of  the  carbonate  of  baryta. 

h.  In  Salts  of  Baryta  with  Organic  Acids, 

Heat  the  salt  slowly  in  a  covered  platinum  crucible,  until  no  more 
fumes  are  evolved ;  place  the  crucible  obliquely,  with  the  lid  leaning 
against  it,  and  ignite,  until  the  whole  of  the  carbon  is  consumed,  and 
the  residue  presents  a  perfectly  white  appearance :  moisten  the  residue 
with  a  concentrated  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  evaporate,  ignite 
gently,  and  weigh.  The  results  obtained  by  this  method  are  quite 
satisfactory.  A  direct  experiment.  No.  63,  gave  99*61  instead  of  100. 
The  loss  of  substance  which  almost  invariably  attends  this  method  is 
owing  to  particles  of  the  salt  being  carried  away  with  the  fumes 
evolved  upon  ignition,  and  is  accordingly  the  less  considerable,  the 
more  slowly  and  gradually  the  heat  is  increased.  Omission  of  the 
moistening  of  the  residue  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  would  involve  a 
further  loss  of  substance,  as  the  ignition  of  carbonate  of  baryta  in  con- 
tact with  carbon  is  attended  with  formation  of  some  caustic  iMtryta^  car- 
bonic oxide  gas  being  evolved. 


§102. 

2.  Strontia. 

a.   Salvation, 

See  the  preceding  paragraph  (§  101,  a, — Solution  of  baryta),  the 
directions  there  given  applying  equally  here. 

h.  Determination, 

Strontia  is  weighed  either  as  sulphate  or  as  carbonaie  of  strontia 
(§  72).  Strontia  in  the  pure  state,  or  in  form  of  carbonate,  may  be  de- 
termined also  by  the  volumetric  (alkalimetric)  method.     Comp.  §  210. 

We  may  convert  into 
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1.  Sulphate  of  Stbontia. 

a.  By  PredpiUUion, 
All  oompoandB  of  strontia  without  exception. 

h,  3y  EvaparcUion, 

All  salts  of  strontia  with  volatile  acids,  if  no  other  non-volatile  body 
is  present. 

2.  Carbonate  of  Strontia. 

€u  All  compounds  of  strontia  soluble  in  water. 

13.  Salts  of  strontia  with  organic  acids. 

The  method  based  on  the  precipitation  of  strontia  with  sulphuric 
acid  yields  accurate  results  only  in  cases  where  the  fluid  from  which  the 
strontia  is  to  be  precipitated  may  be  mixed,  without  injury,  with  alco- 
hol. Where  this  cannot  be  done,  and  where  the  method  based  on  the 
evaporation  of  the  solution  of  strontia  with  sulphuric  acid  is  equally 
inapplicable,  the  conversion  into  the  carbonate  ought  to  be  resorted  to 
in  preference,  if  admissible.  As  in  the  case  of  baryta,  so  here,  we  have 
to  be  on  our  guard  against  the  presence  of  substances  which  would  im- 
pede precipitation. 

1.  I)eUrrninatu)n  as  StdphcUe  of  Strontia, 

a,  By  PredpilfUum, 

Mix  the  solution  of  the  salt  of  strontia  (which  must  not  be  too 
dilute,  nor  contain  much  free  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid)  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  in  excess,  in  a  beaker,  and  add  at  least  an  equal  volume 
of  alcohol ;  let  the  mixture  stand  twelve  hours,  and  filter ;  wash  the 
precipitate  with  dilute  spirit  of  wine,  dry  and  ignite  (§  53). 

If  the  circumstances  of  the  case  prevent  the  use  of  alcohol,  the  fluid 
must  be  precipitated  in  a  tolerably  concentrated  state,  allowed  to  stand 
in  the  cold^  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours,  filtered,  and  the  precipitate 
washed  with  cold  water,  until  the  last  rinsings  manifest  no  longer  an 
acid  reaction,  and  leave  no  perceptible  residue  upon  evaporation.  If 
traces  of  free  sulphuric  acid  remain  adhering  to  the  Alter,  the  latter 
turns  black  on  drying,  and  crumbles  to  pieces ;  too  protracted  wasliing 
of  the  precipitate,  on  the  other  hand,  tends  to  increase  the  loss  of  sub- 
stance. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  the  precipitate  be  thoroughly  dry,  before 
proceeding  to  ignite  it ;  otherwise  it  will  be  apt  to  throw  off  fine  par- 
ticles during  the  latter  process.  The  filter,  which  is  to  be  burnt  apart 
from  the  precipitate,  must  be  as  clean  as  possible,  or  some  loss  of  sub- 
stance will  be  incurred ;  as  may  be  clearly  seen  from  the  depth  of  the 
carmine  tint  of  the  flame  with  which  the  filter  bums  if  the  precipitate 
has  not  been  properly  removed. 

For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  72.  When  alcohol  is 
used  and  the  directions  given  are  properly  adhered  to,  the  results  are 
very  accurate ;  when  the  sulphate  of  strontia  is  precipitated  from  an 
aqueous  solution,  on  the  contrary,  a  certain  amount  of  loss  is  unavoid- 
able, as  sulphate  of  strontia  is  not  absolutely  insoluble  in  water.  The 
direct  experiments.  No.  64,  gave  only  98*12  and  98*02  instead  of  100. 
However,  the  error  may  be  rectified,  by  calculating  the  amount  of  sid- 
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pliaie  of  strontia  dissolved  in  the  filtrate  and  the  waah-water,  basing 
the  calculation  upon  the  known  degree  of  solubility  of  sulphate  of 
strontia  in  pure  and  acidified  water.  See  Expt.  No.  65,  which,  witk 
this  correction,  gave  99*77  instead  of  100. 

b.  By  Evaporation, 
The  same  method  as  described  for  baryta,  §  101,  1,  (. 

2.  Determination  as  Ca/rhonate  of  Strontia, 

a.  In  Solutions, 

The  same  method  as  described  §  101,  2,  a.  For  the  properties  of  the 
precipitate,  see  §  72.  The  method  gives  very  accurate  results,  as  car- 
bonate of  strontia  is  nearly  absolutely  insoluble  in  water  containing 
anmionia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia.  A  direct  experiment.  No.  66, 
gave  99*82  instead  of  100.  Presence  of  ammoniftcal  salts  exeroifles 
here  a  less  adverse  influence  than  the  precipitation  of  carbonate  of 
baryta. 

h.  In  Salts  with  Organic  Adds, 

The  same  method  as  described  §  101,  2,  h.  The  remarks  made  there, 
respecting  the  accuracy  of  the  results,  apply  equally  here. 


§  103. 

3.  Lime. 

a.  Solution, 

See  §  101,  a, — Solution  of  baryta.  Fluoride  of  calcium  is,  by 'means 
of  sulphuric  acid,  converted  into  sulphate  of  lime,  and  the  latter  again, 
if  necessary,  decomposed  by  boiling  or  fusing  with  an  alkaline  carbon- 
ate (§  132).  [Sulphate  of  lime  dissolves  readily  in  moderately  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  much  less  soluble  in  strong  hydrochloric 
acid.] 

h,  Determination, 

Lime  is  weighed  either  as  sulphate,  or  as  carbonate  of  lime  (8  73).  It 
may  be  brought  into  the  first  form  by  evaporation,  or  by  precipitation ; 
into  the  latter,  by  precipitation  as  oxalate,  or  at  once  as  carbonate,  or  by 
ignition. 

Small  quantities  of  lime  are  also  occasionally  reduced  to  the  caustic 
state,  instead  of  being  converted  into  carbonate.  Lime  in  the  pure  state, 
or  in  form  of  carbonate,  may  be  determined  also  by  the  volumetric 
(alkalimetric)  method.     Comp.  §  210. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Sulphate  of  Lime. 

a.  Dy  Ptedpitation, 

All  salts  of  lime  with  acids  soluble  in  alcohol,  provided  no  other  sAb- 
stance  insoluble  in  alcohol  be  present. 
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h.  By  JBvd^MtOion, 

All  salts  of  lime  with  volatile  acids,  provided  no  non-volatile  body  be 
present. 

2.  Carbonate  of  Lime. 

a.  Sf/  I^recipUatian  unih  CarhonaU  of  Ammonia, 
All  salts  of  Ume  soluble  in  water. 

b.  Sy  I^recipikUion  unih  OxakUe  of  Ammonia, 

AH  salts  of  Hme  soluble  in  water  or  in  hydrochloric  acid  without 
exception. 

c.  By  JffnUion. 

Salts  of  lime  with  organic  acids. 

Of  these  several  methods,  2,  h  (precipitation  with  oxalate  of  ammonia) 
is  the  one  most  frequently  resorted  to.  This,  and  the  method  1,  6,  give 
the  most  accui-ate  results.  The  method,  1,  a,  is  usually  resorted  to  only 
to  effect  the  separation  of  linio  from  other  bases ;  2,  a,  generally  only  to 
eflect  the  separation  of  lime  together  with  other  alkaline  earths  from  the 
alkalies.  As  many  bodies  (alkaline  citrates,  and  metaphosphates)  inter- 
fere with  the  precipitation  of  lime  Iqt  the  precipitants  given,  these,  if  pre- 
sent, must  be  first  removed. 

1.  JDetermination  at  Sulphate  of  lAme, 

a.  By  Precipitation, 

Mix  the  solution  of  lime  in  a  beaker,  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in 
excess,  and  add  twice  the  volume  of  alcohol ;  lot  the  mixture  sttmd  twelve 
hours,  filter,  and  ihorougJdy  wash  the  precipitate  with  spiiit  of  wine,  dry, 
and  ignite  moderately  (§  53),  For  the  pro[)ertie8  of  the  precipitate,  see 
8  73.  The  results  are  very  accurate.  A  direct  experiment.  No.  67,  gave 
99-64  instead  of  100. 

b.  By  Evaporatibn, 

The  same  method  as  described  g  101, 1,  h. 

2.  Determination  as  Carbonate  of  Lime, 

a.  By  Precipitation  toith  Carbonate  of  Ammonia, 

The  same  method  as  described  §  1 0 1 ,  2,  a.  The  precipitate  must  be 
ex|>o8ed  only  to  a  very  gentle  red  heat,  but  this  must  be  continued  for 
some  time.     For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  73. 

This  method  gives  very  accurate  results,  the  loss  of  substance  incurred 
being  hardly  worth  mentioning. 

If  the  solution  contains  chloride  of  ammonium  or  similar  ammoniacal 
Halts  in  considerable  proportion,  the  loss  of  substance  incurred  is  far 
greater.  The  same  is  the  case  if  the  precipitate  is  washed  with  pure  in- 
stead of  anmdoniacal  water.  .  A  direct  experiment.  No.  68,  in  which  pure 
water  was  used,  gave  99*17  instead  of  100  parts  of  lime. 
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b.  Sy  Precipitation  with  Oxalate  of  Ammohia, 

a.  The  lAme  Salt  is  sclvhle  in  Water, 

To  the  hot  solution  in  a  beaker,  add  oxalate  of  ammonia  in  moderate 
excess,  and  tlien  ammonia  sufficient  to  impart  an  ammoniacal  sdfeell  to 
the  fluid ;  cover  the  glass,  and  let  it  stand  in  a  warm  place  until  the 
precipitate  has  completely  subsided,  which  will  require  twelve  hounf, 
at  least.  Pour  the  clear  fluid  gently  and  cautiously,  so  as  to  leave  the 
precipitate  undisturbed,  on  a  filter ;  wash  the  precipitate  two  or  three 
times  by  dec^ntation  with  liot  water;  lastly,  transfer  the  precipitate 
also  to  the  filter,  by  rinsing  with  hot  water,  taking  care,  before  the  ad- 
dition of  a  fresh  portion,  to  wait  until  the  fluid  has  completely  pasRed 
through  the  filter.  Small  particles  of  the  precipitate,  adhering  firmly  to 
the  glass,  are  removed  with  a  feather.  If  this  fails  to  effect  their  com- 
plete removal,  they  should  be  dissolved  in  a  few  drops  of  highly  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  ammonia  added  to  the  solution,  and  the  oxalate  ob- 
tained added  to  .the  first  precipitate.  Deviations  from  the  rules  laid 
down  here  will  generally  give  rise  to  the  passing  of  a  turbid  fluid 
through  the  filter.  After  having  washed  the  precipitate,  dry  it  on  the 
filter  in  the  funnel,  and  transfer  the  dry  precipitate  to  a  platinum  cru- 
cible, taking  care  to  remove  it  as  completely  as  ])os8ible  from  the  filter  ; 
bum  the  filter  on  a  piece  of  platinum  wii*e,  letting  the  ash  drop  into  the 
hollow  of  the  lid  ;  put  the  latter,  now  invei-t-ed,  on  the  crucible,  so  that 
the  filter  ash  may  not  mix  with  the|)recipitate ;  heat  at  first  very  gently, 
then  more  strongly,  until  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  is  heated  to  very 
faint  redness.  Keep  it  at  that  temperature  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes, 
removing  the  lid  from  time  to  time.  I  am  aiccustomcd  during  this  opera- 
tion to  move  the  lamp  backwards  and  forwards  under  the  crucible  with 
the  hand,  since,  if  you  allow  it  to  stand,  the  heat  may  very  easily  get 
too  high.  Finally  allow  to  cool  in  the  desiccator  and  weigh.  After 
weighing,  moisten  the  contents  of  the  crucible,  which  must  be  perfectly 
white,  or  barely  show  the  least  tinge  of  gray,  with  a  little  water,  and 
test  this  after  a  time  with  a  minute  slip  of  turmeric  paper.  Should  the 
paper  turn  brown — a  sign  that  the  heat  applied  was  too  strong — ^rinse 
off  the  fluid  adhering  to  the  paper  with  a  little  water  into  the  crucible, 
throw  in  a  small  lump  of  pure  carbonate  of  aumionia,  evaporate  to  dry- 
ness (best  in  the  water-bath),  heut  to  very  faint  redness,  and  weigh 
the  residue.  If  the  weight  has  incn^asod,  repeat  the  same  operation  un- 
til the  weight  remains  constant.  This  method  gives  nearly  absolutely 
accurate  results;  and  if  the  application  of  heat  is  properly  managed, 
there  is  no  need  of  the  tedious  evaporation  with  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
A  direct  experiment,  No.  C9,  gave  99*99  instead  of  100. 

For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  73. 

If  the  quantity  of  oxalate  of  lime  obtained  is  only  very  trifling,  I  pre- 
fer to  convert  it  into  caustic  lime  or  into  the  sulphate.  To  eflect  the 
former,  the  oxalate  of  lime  is  heated  to  intense  redness,  in  a  small  plati- 
num crucible,  over  a  gas  blow-pipe  flame  for  some  time.  The  conver- 
sion of  the  oxalate  into  sul])hate  is  eflected  most  conveniently  by  Scubot- 
T£B'S» method,  viz.,  ignition  with  pure  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

Many  chemists  prefer  collecting  the  oxalate  of  lime  upon  a  weighed 
filter,  and  drying  at  100°.  Thus  obtained  it  consists  of  2  Ca  O,  C408-f-2 
aq.     This  method,  besides  being  more  tedious,  gives  less  accurate  results 
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tlian  that  based  on  the  conveniion  of  the  oxalate  into  the  carbonate. 
The  direct  experiment,  No.  70,  gave  I00'45  instead  of  100. 

Instead  of  weighing  the  oxalati?  of  liino  sjb  such,  or  in  form  of  carlx>n- 
ate,  dec,  the  quantity  of  lime  present  in  the  salt  may  be  determined  also 
by  two  different  volumetric  methods. 

a.  Ignite  the  osfalate,  convertiiify  it  thus  into  a  mixture  of  carbonate 
and  caustic  lime,  and  detemiinc  the  qu'antity  uf  the  lime  by  tlic  alkalimct- 
rio  method  described  in  §  210  ;  or, 

h.  Determine  the  oxalic  acid  in  the  well-washed  but  still  moist  oxalate 
of  lime  by  means  of  permanganate  of  ]X)tassa  (§  137),  and  rt^ckon  for 
each  equivalent  of  bibasic  oxalic  acid  2  equivalents  of  linu;  (Hem pel). 

With  proper  can>,  both  these  volumetric  methods  give  as  ai'curato 
results  as  those  obtained  by  weighing.  (Comp.  Expt.  No.  71.)  They 
deserve  to  be  recommended  more  particularly  in  oises  where  an  entire 
series  of  quantitative  estimations  of  lime  has  to  be  made,  lender  certain 
drcumstajices  it  may  also  prove  advantag(:fous  to  precipitate  the  limo 
with  a  measured  qiuuitity  of  a  stamlard  solution  of  oxalic  Rcid  or  qua- 
droxalate  of  potassa,  filter,  and  deterndut;  the  excess  of  oxalic  acid  in 
the  filtrate.     (Kraut.*) 

/8,    The  Salt  is  initnluble  in  Whler. 

Dissolve  the  salt  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  If  the  acid  combined 
with  the  lime  is  of  a  nature  to  rsca]M^  in  tliLs  opf^ration  ('^,7.,  carbonic 
acid),  or  to  admit  of  its  hcpar-.ition  by  (^vu[)oi*atiou  («.//.,  sili(;ic  acid), 
proceed,  after  the  removal  of  the  a<'id,  as  diivt^ted  in  a,  l^ut  if  tlie  acid 
cannot  thus  l)e  readily  got  rid  of  (/•./;.,  phosfilmric  acid),  proc^oed  as  fol- 
lows: add  ammonia  until  #])rrH*ipilnt<i  l»egins  to  form,  re-dissolve  this, 
with  a  dro])  of  hydrochloric  acid,  add  oxalate  of  aniinoiiia  in  excess,  iuid 
finally  ac«ftnte  of  soda;  allow  thv  in-t'cipitati^  to  subside,  and  pror(H»d  for 
the  remainder  of  the  oporati<m  as  dinictcul  ia  «.  In  this  proc<^sH  the  free 
hydi*ochloric  acid  presi'iit  combines  with  the  iimmonia  anil  soda  of  the 
oxalate  and  acf^tate,  lib«'niting  a  corresponding  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  and 
acetic  aci<l,  in  which  acids  oxalat'tt  of  limt^  is  nearly  insoluble.  Tlie 
methrxl  yiehls  accui*ate  results.  A  diivct  'experiment,  No.  72,  gjive 
.99-78  instead  of  100. 

c.  Jii/  If/niiioii. 

The  same  method  as  descrilHMl  §  101,  2,  h  (Iwiryta).  The  residue  re- 
maining upon  eva^ionitiim  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  (whi(*li  (ip(>niti(m 
it  is  advisable  to  perform  twice)  must  Ik;  ignited  very  gently.  Tlie 
remarks  maule  in  §  101,  2,  A,  in  rc'^jrence  to  the  accuracy  of  the  results, 
apply  eipially  hei'e.  ISy  way  of  (nrntrol,  the  carbonate  of  linx;  may  htt 
converted  into  the  caustic  state  or  intf)  sulphate  of  limo  (see  />,  a),  or  it 
may  be  determined  alkalimetrically  (§  210). 


§104. 

4.  Magnesia. 
a.  Solution. 
Many  of  the  compounds  of  magnesia  are  soluble   in  water ;   those 
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whioli  are  insoluble  in  that  menstruum  diflsolye  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
with  the  exception  of  some  silicates  and  aluminates. 

b.  Determination. 

Magnesia  is  weighed  (§  74)  either  as  stdphaU  or  aa  pf/ropho9ph(U§,  or 
as  pture  magnesui.  In  the  pure  state,  or  in  form  of  carbonate,  it  may  be 
determined  also  by  the  alkalimetric  method  described  in  §  210. 

We  may  convert  into 

'  1.  Sulphate  of  Magnesia. 

a,  Direcdy.  b.  Indirecdy, 

All  compounds  of  magnesia  with  All  compounds  of  magnesia  ao- 
Yolatile  acids,  provided  no  other  non-  luble  in  water,  and  also  those 
volatile  substance  be  present.  which^  insoluble   in  that  men- 

struum, dissolve  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  with  separation  of  their 
acid  (provided  no  ammoniacal 
salts  be  present). 

2.  Ptbophosfhate  of  Magnesia. 

-All  compound^  of  magnesia  without  exception. 

■  ■'.  ^  '3.*  Pure  Magnesia.. 

'.*€»,  Salts  of  magnesia  withVorg^c  acids, 'or  with  readily  volatile  in- 
. « or^nic  oxygen  acids.        . "  \  .  .  '    •  • 

b,  Chlcpide  of  magnesiuiiti.  andrlhe  compounds  of  magnesia  coDTerti- 
'  •ble  into  that  salt.  .*  ,./  .,  :•-     * 

The  direct  determination  iOe(  sijlpliate  of  magnesia  is  highly  recon^ 
mended  in  all  cases  where  It  i£  appucable.  The  indirect  conversion  into 
the  sulphate  serves  '6vXy  in  ihe'  case  of  certain  separations,  and  is  hardly 

^  ever  had  recourse  to  where  it  can  possibly  be  avoided.  The  deter- 
mination as  pyropKbsphate  is  most  generally  resorted  to;  especially  also 

' '  in  the  separation  of  magneisia  from  other  bases.  The  method  based  on 
the  conversion  of  chloride  of  magnesium  into  pure  magnesia  is  usually 
resorted  to  only  to  effect  the  sepai'ation  of  magnesia  from  the  fixed  alkar 
lies.  Compounds  of  magnesia  with  phosphoric  acid  are  analjrzed  as 
§  134  dii'ects. 

1.  Determination  as  Sidpliate  of  Magnesia, 

Add  to  the  solution  excess  of  pure  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  evaporate  to 
dryness,  in  a  weighed  platinum  dish,  on  the  water-bath ;  then  heat  at 
first  cautiously,  afterwards,  :iyith  the  cover  on  more  strongly — here  it  is 
advisable  to  place  the  lamp  so  that  the  flame  may  play  obliquely  on  the 
cover  fi-om  above — until  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  completely 
expelled  ;  lastly,  ignite  gently  over  the  lamp  for  some  time ;  allow  to 
cool,  and  weigh.  Should  no  fumes  of  hydrated  sulphuric  acid  escape 
upon  the  application  of  a  strongish  heat,  this  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
sure  sign  iiiat  the  sulphuric  acid  has  not  been  added  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity, in  which  case,  after  allowing  to  cool,  a  fresh  portion  of  sulphorio 
acid  is  added.  The  method  yields  very  accurate  results.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  use  a  veiy  large  excess  of  sulphuric  add.   The  residiie  must 
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be  exposed  to  a  moderate  red  heat  ouly,  and  weighed  rapidly.     For  the 
properties  of  the  residaey  see  §  74. 

2.  Determinaiion  as  Pifrophosphate  of  3f(tffne8ia, 

The  solution  of  the  salt  of  magnesia  is  mixed,  in  a  beaker,  with  chlo- 
ride of  ammonium,  and  ammonia  addtnl  in  slight  excess.  Should  a  pre- 
cipitate form  upon  the  addition  of  ammonia,  thib  may  be  considered  a 
sign  that  a  sufficient  amount  of  chloride  of  annnonium  has  not  been 
used ;  a  fresh  amount  of  that  salt  must  conseijuently  Im  added  ^.sufficient 
to  effect  the  re-solution  of  the  prcH*ipitate  formed.  Tlie  cltSar  fluid  is' 
then  mixed  with  a  solution  of  phoHphute  of  soda  in  excess,  and  the  mix- 
ture stirred,  taking  care  to  avoid  touching  the  sides  of  the  beaker  with 
the  stirring-rod  ;  otherwise  jtartieleK  of  the  prt*oipitate  are  apt  to  adhere 
00  firmly  to  the  rubbed  parts  of  the  l>eaker,  that  it  will  be  found  difficult 
to  remove  them ;  the  beaker  is  then  covere<],  and  allowed  to  stand  at 
rest  for  twelve  hours,  without  warming ;  after  that  time  the.  fluid  is  fil- 
tered, and  the  precipitate  collected  on  the  filter,  the  last  particles  of  it 
being  rinsed  out  of  the  glass  with  a  portion  of  the  filtratf"!,  with  the  aid 
of  a  feather;  when  the  fluid  has  complt^tely  psssed  thn)ngh,  tht^  ])recipi- 
tate  is  washed  with  a  mixture  of  3  \nij-tH  of  water,  and  1  [mrt  of  solution 
of  ammonia  of  0*96  sp.  gr.,  the  oi>eration  being  continued  until  a  few 
drops  of  the  fluid  passing  through  the  til  tor  mixed  with  nitric  acid  and 
a  drop  of  nitrate  of  silver  show  only  a  very  slight  opalescence*. ;     *•.•* 

The  precipitate  is  now  ^thoroughly  driwl,  and   then  transferred  to.  a 
platinum  crucible  (§  53)  ;.^tho  lattji^r,  with. the  lid  on,  is  exp(*sed  foTSeyje' 
time  to  a  very  gentle  heat,  whioM'ft  finally  increased  to  intense^ redness. 
The  filter,  as  clean  as  practicaUff^is^onQuierated  in  a  spiral  of  plaiiAi^n  - 
wire,  and  the  ash  transferre<l  -t^  the  (^icrble*^  which  is  then  onceL  tu^frb 
exposed  to  a  red  heat,  allowed  to  coti^  ^1  jweighed.  . :' ' 

For  the  properties  of  the  ])recipi|ftt>^an«prHKidue,  see  §  74. 

This  method,  if  pro|>erly  execut^nlj  "ykitls"  most  accurate  results.  Tlie 
precipitate  must  be  washed  completely,  but  not  over-washed,  and  the 
washing  water  must  always  contain  the  requisik^  (piantity  of  amnKmia. 

Direct  experiments.  No.  73,  a  and  b,  gave  respectively  100*43  and 
100-30  instead  of  100. 

3.  Determination  aji  jwre  MagufHia. 

a.  In  Salts  of  JWagnesia  with  Orr/nttic  or  VolalU^  Inorganic  Acids, 

The  salt  of  magnesia  is  gently  h(Mit<^d  in  a  covert^d  platinum  cnicible, 
increasing  the  temperature  gradually,  until  no  more  fumes  escape ;  the 
lid  is  then  removed,  and  the  crucible  phiced  in  an  obIi(]ue  position,  with 
the  lid  leaning  against  it.  A  red  heat  is  now  applied,  untir  the  residue 
is  perfectly  white.  For  the  properties  of  the  n-sidue,  see  §  74.  Ilie 
method  gives  the  more  accurate  n^sults  tlu^  uion*  slowly  the  salt  is  heat4;d 
from  the  begimiing.  Some  lorts  of  Kubstance  is  usually  sustiiined,  owing 
to  traces  of  the  salt  l)eing  carried  off  with  the  t'!ni]iyreuniatie  products. 
Salts  of  magnesia  with  readily  vobitih*  oxygen  aenls  (carbonic  acid, 
nitric  acid),  may  be  transformed  into  magnesia  ii^a  similar  way,  by  sim- 
ple ignition.  Even  sulphate  of  ma^iesia  loses  th(»  whole  of  its  sulphuric 
acid  when  exposed,  in  a  platinum  crucible,  to  the  heat  of  the  gas  blow- 
pipe-flame (Sonnenschein).  As  regards  small,  quantities  of  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  I  can  fully  confirm  this  st^itement. 
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&.  (7oHwrmon  of  CKUyride  of  Moffrkefiwn  into  pure  Magnetia.    See  § 
163,  4,  y. 


THIRD   OBOUP  OF  THE   BASES. 
ALUIOKA — SESQmOXIDE  OF  CHBOMIUM — (tITAIHO  ACID). 

§  106. 

1.  Alumina. 

a.  SotifUion* 

Those  of  the  compounds  of  alumina  which  are  insoluble  in  water, 
dissolve,  for  the  most  part,  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Native  ciystallixed 
alumina  (sapphire,  ruby,  corundum,  &c.),  and  many  native  alumina  com-' 
pounds,  and  aIso  artificially  produced  alumina  after  intense  ignition, 
require  fusing  with  carbonate  of  soda,  caustic  potassa,  or  hydrate  of 
baryta,  as  a  preliminary  step  to  their  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
Many  alumina  compounds  which  resist  the  action  of  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid,  may  be  decomposed  by  protracted  heating  with  moderatelj 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  fusion  with  bisulphate  of  potasBa; 
0.^.,*  common  clay. 

5."'  I)eterm%nation. 

Alumina  is  invariably  weighed  in  i^epv/re  aUUe  (8  76).  The  several 
confpounds  of  alumina  are  convcurted  mtq  pure  alumma,  either  by  preoi- 
pi^tion  as  hydrate  of  alumina,  and  siibsequent  ignition,  or  by  simple 
ignition.  Precipitation  as  ba^c  acetate  or  basic  formiate  is  resorted  to 
only  in  cases  of  separation. 

We  may  convert  into 

PUBE  ALUMINA. 

a.  By  Precipitation,  h.  By  Heating  or  Tgniiion, 

All  compounds  of  alumina  solu-        a,   AH   salts  of   alumina    with 

ble  in  water,  and  those  which,  in-  readily  volatile  acids  {e,g,y  nitrate' 

soluble    in  tJiat    menstruum,   dis-  of  alumina). 

solve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  so-        jS.  All  salts  of  alumina  with  or- 

paration  of  their  acid.  ganic  acids. 

With  regard  to  the  method  a,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  solu- 
tion must  contain  no  organic  s^ubstances,  which  would  interfere  with  the 
precipitation — 0.^.,  tartaric  acid,  sugar,  &c.  Should  such  be  present,  the 
solution  must  be  mixed  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  nitrate  of  potassa^ 
evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  platinum  dish,  the  residue  fused,  then  soft- 
ened with  water,  transferred  to  a  beaker,  digested  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  the  solution  filtered,  and  then,  but  not  before,  precipitated. 

The  methods  6,  a  and  3,  are  applicable  only  in  cases  where  no  other 
fixed  substances  are  present.  The  methods  of  estimating  alumina 
in  its  combinations  with  phosphoric,  boracic,  silicic,  and  chromic  acids, 
will  be  found  in  Part  II.  of  this  Section,  under  the  heads  of  these 
several  acids. 
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Ikienmimatiom  tujmre  Alumina^ 

Mix  the  moderately  dilute  hot  ik>lution  of  ulumiuA,  iu  m  Untker  or 
di^  with  a  tolerable  qumntity  of  chloride  of  miiiuouiuin,  if  Umt  unit  ia 
not  ftlreadj  present ;  add  ammonia  tfiffhii^  in  exivMM,  IhuI  gently  till 
the  steam  ceases  to  brown  turmeric  |m|>er,  allow  to  mettle  ;  tli«MMliH*aut 
the  clear  lupematant  fluid  on  to  a  filter,  taking  can^  not  to  dinturb  tho 
precipitate  ;  pour  boiling  water  on  the  lattt»r  in  tJie  lN«Hki«r,  Htir,  let  the 
precipitate  subside,  decant  again,  and  re|HNit  this  o|M«rKtion  (»f  wiihliing 
by  decantation  a  second  and  a  third  time  ;  traiiHfer  the  pittcioitato  now 
to  the  filter,  finish  the  waHhing  with  Ixuling  water,  dry  tiior«»)ighly, 
ignite  (§  62),  and 'weigh.  The  heat  applitnl  should  bt^  very  giMitle  at 
first,  and  the  crucible  kept  well  covered,  to  guard  agiiinst  the  riHk  of  Ionh 
of  substance  from  spirting,  which  is  always  to  Im^  appnAonded  if  the  pni- 
cipitate  is  not  ihonmgMy  dry  ;  towardH  the  end  of  the  prmM^HM  the  himt 
should  be  raised  to  intense  rodnesH.  In  the  inute  of  mthihat^  of  ahnnina 
the  foregoing  process  is  apt  to  leave  some  sulphuriu  ai^id  in  tlii^  pnH*ipi- 
tate,  which,  of  coursd,  vitiates  the  rcHult.  To  iiiHuiit  the  n^nioviil  of 
this  sulphuric  acid,  the  pn^cipitate  should  1m)  ex|MiH«*d  for  h-  10  iiiin.  to 
the  heat  of  the  gas  blowpi|ie  flume.  If  them  aro  difliniltiim  in  the  wiiy, 
preventing  this  proceeding,  tlie  pn;cipitat<»,  either  Miiniily  wiihhrilor  in«»- 
derately  ignited,  must  be  re-dihHolv(>d  in  IiydrcNihlnric!  iiriil  (which  rn- 
quires  protracted  warming  with  strong  acitl),  and  th^n  pnuTipit^iUMl  iiguin 
with  ammoiua;  or  the  sulphate  niust  flrst  1m)  conviTt^^d  inl.4»  nitiulii  hy 
decomposing  it  with  nitrate  of  lead,  ad(hui  in  very  slight  cxiu'hh,  (lie  i^x- 
cesB  of  lead  removed  by  means  of  hy<lr<)Hiilphuiic  aclil,  and  IIk;  fui  liter 
process  conducted  according  to  the  dinfctioiiM  of  a  or  h.  For  ihi«  pro- 
perties of  hydrate  of  alumina  and  ignitiid  alum  inn,  we  ^lU,  The 
method,  if  properly  executed,  gives  very  accurate  rcHult^.  Hut  if  a  con- 
siderable excess  of  ammonia  is  used,  more  |>articulaj'ly  in  tliD  al»><rn<Mt  of 
ammoniacal  salts,  and  the  liquid  is  iilt^fn^l  without  U^iling  or  long 
standing  in  a  warm  place  to  remove  the  amnion  ia,  no  trilling  Iohh  niiiy 
be  incurred.  This  loss  is  the  great^^r,  the  mont  dilute;  th<^  H'^liition,  Mnd 
the  larger  the  excess  of  ammonia.  'Ilje  pn^ipitatcf^afjnot  wi;ll  Ix;  hufllri- 
ently  washed  on  the  filter  on  acaiunt  of  its  gelatinous  nat ui<; ;  on  iho 
other  hand,  if  it  be  entirely  washer]  by  decantation,  a  vi'.ry  Jatg<'  *\utiu 
titr  of  wash-water  must  be  used,  heiir;e  it  is  sdvisaUe  i/»  c/>nihin<;  the 
two  methods,  as  directed.* 

&  By  Ignitum. 

a.  C<»npounds  of  Alutnina  %rith  VtJ/xtU^  Ari49, 
Ignite  the  salt  (or  the  residue  of  the  *iyH.\t*trHU^\  n'^lutiofj)  Jn  a  pliir 
tzmim  cmcible,  gently  at  first,  th«^  gra^JuaUy  Uj  th<r  y*rry  lji;^i<*ht  *i*yrtiti 
of  intensitT,  until  the  weight  remaiiiK  t^jtixiMut.  For  th*-  projH'iiifM  */f 
tfe  recidae.  see  5  75.  lis  purity  muKt  }>i  carefully  Ur*:U-A.  'J'h'*n;  ar«j 
no  Bciuieca  of  error. 


*  flTka:  a  scihitioc  of  tJruniiiS  xs  fardinbtA  '/f  yj\Mti»^  or  hjdnx^  of  9^ Am.  i»  0<^iM 
wish  cxgesi  of  cihloride  of  usxmxvmfun.  lt«  fe.!UiL<.'ua  ncpiiniVA  *vju  i/j^^  ^y  ft*  s 
lifQiBit  with  tvD  eq.  of  water,  vbicii  xumj  Ia  waHb^  witL  4^jiii}*rihV:v^  ^uac 
I&  ■■"■■■  oaaea.  a«  where:  alnmiua  u  aeparavbd  fr«jui  ta/nnf^vioKi^ik  *ji  rfjni  fcy 
li^dBtte  of  aoda.  tfaii  fact  may  lie  takea  aoTaixtai^  of.  L  ^k.,  Ftut.  Z^^ivjiiT;.^!, 
IT.  BS.J 
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j3.   Compaimda  of  Ahunina  with  Orgame  Acidic 
The  same  method  as  described  §  104,  3,  a  (Magnesia). 

§  106. 

2.  Sesquioxide  of  Chromiuk. 

a.  Solution. 

Many  of  the  compounds  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  are  soluble  in 
water.  The  hydrated  sesquioxide,  and  most  of  the  salts  insoluble  in 
water,  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Ignition  renders  sesquioxide  of 
chromium  and'  many  of  its  salts  insoluble  in  acids ;  this  insoluble  modi- 
fication must  be  prepared  for  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid,  by  faung 
with  3  or  4  parts  of  potassa.  A  small  quantity  is  conyerted,  in  the 
process  of  fusing,  into  chromic  acid,  by  the  action  of  the  air ;  this  is, 
however,  reduced  again  to  sesquioxide  upon  heating  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  Addition  of  alcohol  greatly  promotes  the  reduction.  Instead  of 
this  fusing  with  potassa,  we  frequently  prefer  to  adopt  a  treatment^ 
whereby  the  sesquioxide  is  at  once  oxidized  and  converted  into  an 
alkaline  chromate  (see  2).  For  the  solution  of  chromic  iron,  see 
§  160. 

h.  Determination, 

Sesquioxide  of  chromium  is  always,  when  directly  determined, 
weighed  in  the  pure  state.  It  is  brought  into  this  form  either  by  pure- 
cipitation  as  hydrate  and  ignition,  or  by  simple  ignition.  It  may,  how- 
ever, also  be  estimated,  by  conversion  into  chromic  acid,  and  determi- 
nation as  such. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Pure  Sesquioxide  of  Chromium. 

a.  By  Ptecipitation.  h.  By  Ignition. 

All   compounds   of  sesquioxide         a.  All   salts   of  sesquioxide  of 
of  chromium  soluble  in  water,  and     chromium   with    volatile    oxygen 
also  those  which,  insoluble  in  that     acids,  provided  no  non-volatile  sub- 
menstruuiii,  dissolve  in  hydrochlo-     stances  be  present, 
ric  acid,  with  separation  of   their        jS.  Salts  of  sesquioxide  of  chro- 
acid.      Provided   always  that   no     mium  with  organic  acids, 
organic  substances  (such  as  tartaric 
acid,  oxalic  acid,  <fec.)  which  inter- 
fere with  the  precipitation  be  pre- 
sent. 

2.  Chromic  acid,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  alkaline  chbomate. 

Sesquioxide  of  chromium  and  all  its  salts. 

The  methods  of  analyzing  the  combinations  of  the  sesquioxide  of 
chromium  with  chromic  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  boracic  acid,  and  silicic 
acid,  will  be  found  in  Part  II.  of  this  Section,  under  the  heads  of  these 
several  acids. 

1.  Determination  as  Sesquioxide  of  Chromium. 

a.  By  Precipitation. 
The  solution,  which  must  not  be  too  highly  concentrated,  is  heated 
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§  108. 

1.  Oxide  of  Zinc. 

a.  Bdution, 

Many  of  the  salts  of  zmc  are  soluble  in  water.     Metallic  zinc,  oxide  of 
jdncy  and  the  salts,  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  dissolve  in  hydrochloric 
To  dissolve  sulphide  of  zinc  it  is  best  to  employ  nitric  acid  or  aqua 


6.  DeterminatiaTi. 

Zinc  is  weighed  either  as  oxide  or  as  iuLphide  (§  77).  The  conversion 
of  the  salts  of  zinc  into  the  oxide  is  effected  either  by  precipitation  as 
bttric  carbonate  or  sulphide  of  zinc,  or  by  direct  ignition.  Besides  these 
gravimetric  methods,  several  volumetric  methods  are  in  use. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Oxide  of  Zikc. 

a.  By  JPrecipitaUon  <u  Carhonale  h.  By  JPrecipiUUian  <u  Suiphid§ 
of  Ztne.  of  Zinc. 

AU  the  salts  of  zinc  which  are         All  compounds  of  zinc  without 
soluble  in  water,  and  all  those  with    exception. 
organic  volatile  acids;    also  those 
ndts   of   zinc  which,  insoluble    in 
water,  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
with,  separation  of  their  acid. 

e.  By  dired  Ignition, 

Salts  of  zinc  with  volatile  inorganic  oxygen  adds. 

2.  Sulphide  of  Zikc. 

An  oompounds  of  zinc  without  exception. 

Hie  method  1,  r,  is  to  be  recommended  only,  as  regards  the  more  fre- 
qiiently  occurring  oompounds  of  •zinc,  for  the  carbonate  and  the  nitrate. 
llie  methods  1,  &,  or  2,  are  usuaUy  only  resorted  to  in  cases  where  1,  a, 
IB  inadmiflBible.  They  serve  more  especially  to  separate  oxide  of  zinc 
from  other  bases.  Salts  of  zinc  with  organic  acids  cannot  be  converted 
into  the  oxide  by  ignition,  since  this  process  would  cause  the  reduction 
and  volatilization  of  a  small  portion  of  the  metal,  if  the  acids  are  volatile, 
tibe  zinc  may  be  determined  at  once,  according  to  method  1,  a :  if,  on  the 
eontimry,  the  adds  are  non-volatile,  the  zinc  is  best  predpitated  as  sul- 
pliide.  For  the  analysis  of  chromate,  phosphate,  borate,  and  silicate  of 
zine,  look  to  the  sevsnd  adds.  The  volumetric  methods  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed £ar  technical  purposes ;  see  Special  Part. 

1.  DMtfmination  a$  (hide  of  2Xne, 

a.  By  Birecipiiation  <u  Carbonate  of  Zinc 

Heat  the  moderately  dilute  solution  nearly  to  boiling  in  a  eapaeioui 
Tcssnl,  best  in  a  platinum  dish ;  add,  drop  by  drop,  carbonate  of  soda  in 
SKieess ;  boil  a  few  minutes ;  allow  to  subside,  decant  through  a  filter,  and 
boil  the  precipitate  three  times  with  water,  decanting  each  time ;  then 
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tion  proceeds  readily.    Boil  off  exoeas  of  chlorine^  wbeB  the  ohromio 
acid  may  be  precipitated  as  chromate  of  lead  or  chromate  of  baijta 

( W.  GiBBS  *) .  J 


§  107. 
Supplement  to  the  T%ird  Oroup. 

Titanic  Acid. 

Titanic  add  is  always  weighed  in  the  pure  state ;  its  separation  is 
effected  either  by  precipitation  with  an  alkali  or  by  boiling  its  dilute 
acid  solution.  £i  precipitating  acid  solutions  of  titanic  acid  ammonia 
is  employed ;  take  care  to  add  the  precipitating  agent  only  in  slight 
excess,  let  the  precipitate  formed,  which  resembles  hydrate  of  aluminA, 
deposit,  wash,  first  by  decantation,  then  completely  on  the  filter,  dij, 
and  ignite  (8  52).  If  the  solution  contained  sulphuric  acid,  put  some 
carbonate  of  ammonia  into  the  crucible,  after  the  first  ignition,  to  se- 
cure the  removal  of  every  remaining  trace  of  that  acid.  Lose  no  time 
in  weighing  the  ignited  titanic  acid,  as  it  is  slightly  hygroscopic.  If  we 
have  titanic  acid  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  as  for  instance  occnrs 
when  we  fuse  it  with  bisulphate  of  potassa  and  treat  the  mass  with 
cold  water,  we  may,  by  largely  diluting,  and  long  boiling,  with  renewal 
of  the  evaporating  water,  fully  precipitate  the  titamc  acid.  Thvs 
separated,  it  is  easy  to  wash.  In  the  process  of  igniting  the  dried  pre- 
cipitate, some  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  added.  From  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  solutions  of  titanic  acid,  the  latter  separates  completely 
only  upon  evaporating  the  fluid  to  dryness ;  and  if  the  precipitate  in 
that  case  were  washed  with  pure  water,  the  filtrate  would  be  milky ; 
acid  must,  therefore,  be  added  to  the  water. 

Hydrate  of  titanic  acid  precipitated  in  the  cold,  washed  with  cold 
water,  and  dried  without  elevation  of  temperature,  is  completely  solu- 
ble in  hydrochloric  acid ;  otherwise  it  dissolves  only  incompletely  in 
that  acid.  Titanic  acid  thrown  down  from  dilute  acid  solutions  by 
boiling,  is  not  soluble  in  dilute  acids.  Ignited  titanic  acid  does  not  dis- 
solve even  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  but  it  does  dissolve  by  long 
heating  with  tolerably  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  easiest  way 
of  effecting  its  solution  is  to  fuse  it  for  some  time  with  bisulphate  of 
potassa,  and  treat  the  fused  mass  with  a  large  quantity  of  cold  water. 
Upon  fusing  with  carbonate  of  soda,  titanate  of  soda  is  formed,  which, 
when  treated  with  water,  leaves  acid  titanate  of  soda,  which  is  soluble 
in  hydrochloric  acid.  Titanic  acid  (Ti  O,)  consists  of  60*98  per  cent,  of 
titanium,  and  39*02  per  cent,  of  oxygen. 

fourth  group  of  the  bases. 

Oxide  of  Zinc — ^Protoxide  of  Manganese — ^Protoxide  of  Nickel — 
Protoxide  of  Cobalt — Protoxide  of  Iron — Sesquioxide  of  Isoif— 
(Sesquioxide  of  Uraniuh). 

*  [Am.  Jonm.  Sd.  2  Ser.  89,  68.] 
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§108. 

1.  OxiDB  OF  Zinc. 

a,  SohUUm. 

Many  of  tlie  bbUm  of  zino  are  soluble  in  water.  Metallic  zinc,  oxide  of 
sino,  and  the  salts,  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  dissolve  in  hydrochloric 
acid.     To  dissolve  sulphide  of  zinc  it  is  best  to  employ  nitric  acid  or  aqua 


&.  Jhterminaiitm. 

Sno  is  weighed  either  as  oxide  or  as  rndphids  (§  77).  The  conversion 
of  the  salts  of  zinc  into  the  oxide  is  effected  either  by  precipitation  as 
basic  carbonate  or  sulphide  of  zinc,  or  by  direct  ignition.  Besides  these 
gravimetric  methods,  several  volumetric  methods  are  in  use. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Oxide  of  Zihc. 

a.  By  PrecipUaAon  a$  Carbonate  h.  By  JPreeipitation  as  Sulphide 
of  Zinc.  of  Zinc, 

All  the  salts  of  zinc  which  are         All  compounds  of  zinc  without 
soluble  in  water,  and  all  those  with    exception. 
organic  volatile  acids;    also  those 
salts  of   zinc  which,  insoluble    in 
water,  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
with  separation  of  their  acid. 

c  By  dired  Ignition, 

Salts  of  zinc  with  volatile  inorganic  oxygen  adds. 

2.  Sulphide  of  Zikc. 

An  compounds  of  zinc  without  exception. 

Hie  method  1,  <*,  is  to  be  recommended  only,  as  regards  the  more  fre- 
quently occurring  compounds  of  •zinc,  for  the  carbonate  and  the  nitrate. 
The  methods  1,  6,  or  2,  are  usually  only  resorted  to  in  cases  where  1,  a, 
18  inadmissible.  They  serve  more  especially  to  separate  oxide  of  zinc 
from  other  bases.  Salts  of  zinc  with  organic  acids  cannot  be  converted 
into  the  oxide  by  ignition,  since  this  process  would  cause  the  reduction 
and  volatilization  of  a  small  portion  of  the  metal.  If  the  acids  are  volatile, 
the  rino  may  be  determined  at  once,  according  to  method  1,  a :  if,  on  the 
contrary,  the  adds  are  non-volatile,  the  zinc  is  best  predpitated  as  sul- 
phide. For  the  analysis  of  chromate,  phosphate,  borate,  and  silicate  of 
zinc,  look  to  the  sevsnd  adds.  The  volumetric  methods  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed for  technical  purposes ;  see  Special  Part. 


1.  Dt^effmnoHon  a$  Oxide  of  2Xnc, 

a.  By  BredpitaUon  as  Carbonate  of  Zinc. 

Heat  the  moderately  dilute  solution  nearly  to  boiling  in  a  eapadout 
Tessel,  best  in  a  platinum  diah ;  add,  drop  by  drop,  carbonate  of  soda  in 
excess ;  boil  a  few  minutes ;  allow  to  subside,  decant  through  a  filter,  and 
boil  the  predpitate  three  times  with  water,  decanting  each  tune',  t\i<e(ik 
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allowed  to  cool  with  continued  transmission  of  the  gas,  and  the  sulphide 
of  zinc  is  weighed. 

[Instead  of  the  porcelain  tube  and  perforated  coyer,  a  oommon 
tobacco-pipe  may  be  employed,  the  bowl  of  the  latter  being  inverted 
over  or  within  a  porcelain  crucible.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  may  be 
advantageously  substituted  for  hydrogen.] 

Oipsten's  experiments,  which  were  adduced  by  Rose  in  support  of  the 
accuracy  of  this  method,  were  highly  satisfiEhctory. 

Sulphate,  carbonate,  and  oxide  of  zinc  may  be  converted  into  sulphide 
in  the  manner  just  described.  They  must,  however,  be  mixed  with  an 
excess  of  powdered  sulphur,  otherwise  you  will  lose  some  zinc  from  the 
reducing  action  of  the  hydrogen  (H.  Kose). 

§  109. 

2.  Pbotoxidb  of  Manganese. 

a.  Solution. 

Many  of  the  salts  of  protoxide  of  manganese  are  soluble  in  water.  The 
pure  protoxide,  and  those  of  its  salts  which  are  insoluble  in  that  men- 
struum, dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  which  dissolves  also  the  higher 
oxides  of  manganese.  The  solution  of  the  higher  oxides  is  attended  with 
evolution  of  chlorine — equivalent  in  quantity  to  the  amount  of  oxygen 
which  the  oxide  under  examination  contains,  more  than  the  protoxide 
of  manganese — and  the  fluid,  after  application  of  heat^  is  found  to  con- 
tain protochloride  of  manganese. 

b.  Determination, 

Manganese  is  weighed  either  as  protosesquuxcidey  as  sulphidey  or  as 
pyrophosphate  (§  78.)  Into  the  form  of  protosesquioxide  it  is  con- 
verted either  by  precipitation  as  carbonate  of  protoxide,  or  as  hydrated 
protoxide,  sometimes  preceded  by  precipitation  as  sulphide  of  manga- 
nese, or  as  binoxide  of  manganese ;  or,  finally,  by  direct  ignition. 
[When  estimated  as  pyrophosphate  it  is  precipitated  as  ammonio-phos- 
phate.] 

Manganese  may  be  determined  volumetrically  in  two  different  ways, 
one  being  applicable  to  any  solution  of  protoxide  of  manganese,  provided 
it  be  firee  from  any  other  substance  which  exerts  a  reducing  action  on 
alkaline  solution  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  the  other  being  only  admis- 
sible, when  we  have  manganese  in  the  condition  of  a  perfectly  definite 
higher  oxide,  and  free  from  other  bodies,  which  evolve  chlorine  on  boil- 
ing with  hydrochloric  acid. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Protosesquioxide  of  Manganese. 

a.  By  Precipitation  as  Carbo-  h.  By  Precipitation  as  Hydrat- 
nate  of  Protoxide  of  Manganese,      ed  Protoxide  of  Manganese, 

All  the  soluble  salts  of  manga-        All  the  compounds  of  manganese, 
nese  with  inorganic  acids,  and  all  its    with  the   exception  of    its    salts 
salts  with  volatile  organic  acids ;    with  non-volatile  organic  acids. 
also  those  of  its  salts  which,  insoluble 
in  water,  dissolve  in  hydrochloric 
acid  with  separation  of  their  add. 


J  108.] 


m 


Wma  k  Kdntion  of  aoeUe  of  aino  Um  nutal  maj  be  precipitated  coti^ 
|dat«lj,  or  nearly  ao,  'wiUi  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  even  in  presence  of 
■D,  eotCBM  of  aoetia  acid,  provided  always  no  other  acid  be  present  (Expl. 
Nob  74).  !Zba  precdpitated  aolphide  of  zinc  ia  waahed  with  water  impre^ 
ntod  widt  mlfditirotted  hydn^n,  and,  fbr  the  rest,  treated  exactly  like 
tite  sulphide  of  aiuc  obtained  by  precifntatioD  with  lulpkide  of  ammouiuiiL 

SomU  goiutitiea  of  sulidude  of  Kino  may  also  be  ooBverted  directly  in- 
to the  oxide,  by  heating  in  an  open  {datinum  omcible,  to  gentle  rednev 
ai  fint,  then,  after  eome  time^  to  moat  iiitenae  redneas. 

«.  SycKnet  Igmtum. 

The  aak  u  ezpoaed,  in  a  covered  platinum  crucible,  first  to  a  gentle 
Iteat,  finally  to  a  most  intense  heat,  until  the  wei^t  of  the  reoidne 
ramains  conattuit.     The  addon  of  reducing  gases  is  to  be  avoided. 

2.  JPttamtination  a*  Svlphide  of  Zinc. 

The  precipitated  sulphide  of  sine,  obtained  as  in  1,  (,  may  be  ignited 
in  h^dnigen  and  weired.  H.  Robe,*  who  has  lately  recommended 
the  proodas,  employa  the  following  ^paratus. 


Fi(.  47. 

n  oontains  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  (,  chloride  of  calcium.  The 
|Kvcelain  crucible  baa  a  jierforated  porcelain  or  platinum  cover,  into  the 
opening  of  which  fits  the  porcelain  or  platinum  tube,  d.  The  latter  is 
Hovided  with  an  annular  projection  which  rcBtB  on  the  cover,  the  tube 
itself  extends  some  distance  into  the  crucible.  When  the  sulphide  of 
xiac  has  dried  in  the  filter,  it  ia  transferred  to  the  weighed  porcelain 
moible,  the  filter  ashes  added,  powdered  sulphur  is  sprinkled  over  the 
etmtenta  of  ^e  crucible,  the  cover  is  placed  on,  and  hydrogen  is  passed  in 
a  moderate  stream,  a  gentle  heat  is  applied  at  first,  which  is  after- 
wards  raised  for  five  minutes  to  intense  redness;  finally  the  oruciblo  ia 

•  Pogg.  AiuO.  110,  U8. 
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5.  C&MMTwm  of  Chloride  oflfagrkeavwn  into  pure  Ifagnenok    See  § 
163,  4,  y. 


THIBD   OBOUP  OF  THE   BASES. 
ALUMINA — BESQUIOZIDE  OF  CHBOMIUM — (tITAIHO  AOm). 

§  105. 

1.  Alumina. 

a.  SoUUion. 

Those  of  the  compomids  of  alumina  which  are  insoluble  in  water, 
dissolve,  for  the  most  part,  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Native  crystallized 
alumina  (sapphire,  ruby,  corundum,  &c.),  and  many  native  alumina  com- 
pounds, and  Also  artificially  produced  alumina  after  intense  ignition, 
require  fusing  with  carbonate  of  soda,  caustic  potassa,  or  hydrate  of 
baryta,  as  a  preliminary  step  to  their  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
Many  alumina  compounds  which  resist  the  action  of  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid,  may  be  decomposed  by  protracted  heating  with  moderatelj 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  fusion  with  bisulphate  of  potaasa; 
6.^.,*  common  clay. 

5.**  Determination. 

Alumina  is  invariably  weighed  in  tiie  jyure  state  (8  75).  The  sevend 
coiripoimds  of  alumina  are  conv^i^  mtq  pure  alumina,  either  by  preci- 
pstatfon  as  hydrate  of  alumina,  and  sifbsequent  ignition,  or  by  simple 
Ignition.  Precipitation  as  basic  lusetate  or  basic  formiate  is  resorted  to 
only  in  cases  of  separation. 

We  may  convert  into 

PURE  alumina. 

a.  By  Precipitation,  5.  By  Seating  or  Ignition, 

All  compounds  of  alumina  solu-  a.   All   salts  of   alumina    with 

ble  in  water,  and  those  which,  in-  readily  volatile  acids  {e.g.j  nitrate' 

soluble   in  that    menstruum,   dis-  of  alumina). 

solve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  se-  )3.  All  salts  of  alumina  with  or- 

paration  of  their  acid.  ganic  acids. 

With  regard  to  the  method  a,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  solu- 
tion must  contain  no  organic  substances,  which  would  interfere  with  the 
precipitation — e.^.,  tartaric  acid,  sugar,  &c.  Should  such  be  present,  the 
solution  must  be  mixed  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  nitrate  of  potasaa, 
evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  platinum  dish,  the  residue  fused,  then  soft- 
ened with  water,  transferred  to  a  beaker,  digested  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  the  solution  filtered,  and  then,  but  not  before,  precipitated. 

The  methods  6,  a  and  3,  are  applicable  only  in  cases  where  no  other 
fixed  substances  are  present.  The  methods  of  estimating  alumina 
in  its  combinations  with  phosphoric,  boracic,  silicic,  and  chromic  acids, 
wiU  be  found  in  Part  II.  of  this  Section,  under  the  heads  of  theae 
several  acids. 
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DeieirmifuUwn  (upure  Alumina. 

a.  JBy  JPrecipitaiion, 

Mix  the  moderately  dilate  hot  solution  of  alumina,  in  a  beaker  or 
diuh,  with  a  tolerable  quantity  of  chloiide  of  ammonium,  if  that  salt  is 
not  already  present ;  add  ammonia  slightly  in  excess,  boil  gently  till 
the  steam  ceases  to  brown  turmeric  paper,  allow  to  settle  ;  then  decant 
the  clear  supematant  fluid  on  to  a  fQter,  taking  care  not  to  disturb  the 
precipitate  ;  pour  boiling  water  on  the  latter  in  the  beaker,  stir,  let  the 
precipitate  subside,  decant  again,  and  repeat  this  open^tion  of  washing 
by  decantation  a  second  and  a  third  time  ;  transfer  the  precipitate  now 
to  the  filter,  finish  the  washing  with  boiling  water,  dry  thoroughly. 
Ignite  (§  52),  and' weigh.  The  heat  applied  shoidd  be  very  gentle  at 
first^  and  the  crucible  kept  well  covered,  to  guard  against  the  rif&  of  loss 
of  substance  from  spirting,  which  is  always  to  be  apprcAended  if  the  pre- 
cipitate is  not  thoroughly  dry  ;  towards  the  end  of  the  process  the  heat 
should  be  raised  to  intense  redness.  In  the  case  of  sulphate  of  alumina 
the  foregoing  process  is  apt  to  leave  some  sulphuric  acid  in  the  precipi- 
tate, wluch,  of  coursd,  vitiates  the  result.  To  insure  the  removal  of 
this  sulphuric  add,  the  precipitate  should  be  exposed  for  5-10  min.  to 
the  heat  of  the  gas  blowpipe  flame.  If  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way, 
preventing  this  proceeding,  the  -precipitate,  either  simply  washed  or  mo- 
derately ignited,  must  be  re-dihsolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  (which  re- 
quires protracted  warming  with  strong  acid),  and  then  precipitated  again 
with  ammoida ;  or  the  sulphate  must  first  be  converted  into  nitrate  by 
decomposing  it  with  nitrate  of  lead,  added  in  very  slight  excess,  the  ex- 
cess of  lead  removed  by  means  of  hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  the  further 
process  conducted  according  to  the  directions  of  a  or  h.  For  the  pro- 
perties of  hydrate  of  alumina  and  ignited  alumina,  see  §  75.  The 
method,  if  properly  executed,  gives  very  accurate  results.  But  if  a  con- 
siderable excess  of  ammonia  is  used,  more  particularly  in  the  absence  of 
ammoniacal  salts,  and  the  liquid  is  filtered  without  boiling  or  long 
standing  in  a  warm  place  to  remove  the  ammonia,  no  trifling  loss  may 
be  incurred.  This  loss  is  the  greater,  the  more  dilute  the  solution,  and 
the  larger  the  excess  of  ammonia.  The  precipitate  cannot  well  be  suflici- 
ently  washed  on  the  filter  on  account  of  its  gelatinous  nature ;  on  the 
other  hand,  if  it  be  entirely  washed  by  decantation,  a  very  large  quan- 
tity of  wash-water  must  be  used,  hence  it  is  advisable  to  combine  the 
two  methods,  as  directed.* 

i.  By  Ignition. 

a.  Compounds  of  Alu/mina  with  Volatile  Adds, 
Ignite  the  salt  (or  the  residue  of  the  evaporated  solution)  in  a  pla- 
tinum crucible,  gently  at  first,  then  gi*adually  to  the  very  highest  degree 
of  intensity,  until  the  weight  remains  constant.  For  the  properties  of 
the  residue,  see  §  75.  Its  purity  must  be  carefully  tested.  There  are 
no  sources  of  error. 

*  [When  a  solution  of  alamina  in  hydrato  of  potasAa  or  hydrate  of  soda  is  boiled 
with  excess  of  chloride  of  ammoninm,  the  idamina  separates  completely  as  a 
hydiate  with  two  eq.  of  water,  which  may  be  washed  with  oomparative  ease. 
In  oertain  oases,  as  where  alamina  is  separated  from  sesqaioxide  of  iron  by 
hrdzate  of  soda,  this  fact  may  be  taken  advantage  of.  Lows,  Fres.  ZeitschriLt, 
IV.  855.] 


.% 
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|3.   Compcv/nds  of  Alumina  toM  Organic  AMkm 
The  same  method  as  described  §  104,  3,  a  (Magnesia). 

§  106. 

2.  Sesquioxide  of  Ohromiuk. 

a.  Solution. 

Many  of  the  compounds  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  are  solable  in 
water.  The  hydrated  sesquioxide,  and  most  of  the  salts  insoluble  in 
water,  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Ignition  renders  sesquioxide  of 
chromium  and*  many  of  its  salts  insoluble  in  acids ;  this  insoluble  modi- 
fication must  be  prepared  for  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid,  by  fbidng 
with  3  or  4  parti  of  potassa.  A  small  quantity  is  conTerted,  in  the 
process  of  fusing,  into  chromic  acid,  by  the  action  of  i^e  air ;  this  ia, 
however,  reduced  again  to  sesquioxide  upon  heating  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  Addition  of  alcohol  greatly  promotes  the  reduction.  Instead  of 
this  fusing  with  potassa,  we  frequently  prefer  to  adopt  a  treatment 
.whereby  the  sesquioxide  is  at  once  oxidized  and  converted  into  an 
alkaline  chromate  (see  2).  For  the  solution  of  chromic  iron,  see 
§  160. 

h,  Determinatum. 

Sesquioxide  of  chromium  is  always,  when  directly  determined, 
weighed  in  the  pure  state.  It  is  brought  into  this  form  either  by  pre- 
cipitation as  hydrate  and  ignition,  or  by  simple  ignition.  It  may,  how- 
ever, also  be  estimated,  by  conversion  into  chromic  acid,  -and  determi- 
nation as  such. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  FuBE  Sesquioxide  of  Chromium. 

a.  JBy  Precipitation.  h,  J3y  Ignition. 

All   compounds  of  sesquioxide        a.  All   salts  of  sesquioxide  of 
of  chromium  soluble  in  water,  and     chromium   with    volatile    oxygen 
also  those  which,  insoluble  in  that    acids,  provided  no  non- volatile  sub- 
menstruuiti,  dissolve  in  hydrochlo-     stances  be  present, 
ric  acid,  with  separation  of   their        /}.  Salts  of  sesquioxide  of  chro- 
acid.      Provided   always  that  no     mium  with  organic  acids, 
organic  substances  (such  as  tartaric 
acid,  oxalic  acid,  <bc.)  which  inter- 
fere with  the  precipitation  be  pre- 
sent. 

2.  Chromic  acid,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  alkaline  chbomats. 

Sesquioxide  of  chromium  and  all  its  salts. 

The  methods  of  analyzing  the  combinations  of  the  sesquioxide  of 
chromium  with  chromic  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  boracic  acid,  and  silicio 
acid,  will  be  found  in  Part  II.  of  this  Section,  imder  the  heads  of  these 
several  acids. 

1.  I)eterminoUion  as  Sesquioxide  of  Chromium. 

a.  Sy  JPrecipitation. 
The  solution,  which  must  not  be  too  highly  concentrated,  is  heated 
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to  100^  in  a  beaker.  Ammonia  is  then  added  slightly  in  excess,  and 
Uie  mixture  exposed  to  a  temperature  approaching  boiling,  until  the 
fluid  over  the  precipitate  is  perfectly  colorless,  presenting  no  longer  the 
least  shade  of  red ;  let  the  solid  particles  subside,  wash  three  times 
bj  decantation,  and  lastly  on  the  filter,  with  hot  water,  dry  thoroughly, 
and  ignite  (§  52).  The  heat  in  the  latter  process  must  be  increased 
gradually,  and  the  crucible  kept  covered,  otherwise  some  loss  of  sub- 
stance is  likely  to  arise  from  spirting  upon  the  incandescence  of  the  ses- 
quioxide  of  chromium  which  marks  the  passing  of  the  soluble  into  the 
insoluble  modification.  For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and  resi- 
due, see  §  76.  This  method,  if  properly  executed,  gives  very  accurate 
results^ 

5.  JSy  Ignition, 

a.  Salts  of  Seaquioxide  of  Chromium  with  VokuUe  Acids.       • 
The  same  method  as  described,  §  105,  6,  a  (Alumina). 

6.  Salts  of  Sesquioande  of  Chromium  toitJi  Organic  Acids, 
The  stole  method  as  described  §  104,  3,  a  (Magnesia). 

2.  CoNVEBSiov.  or  Sesquioxide  or  Chromium  into  Chbomic  Acm. 
(For  the  estimation  of  chromic  acid,  see  §  130.) 

Hie  following  methods  have  been  proposed  with  this  view : — 
a.  The  soludon  of  the  salt  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  is  mixed 
with  solution  of  potassa  or  soda  in  excess,  until  the  hydrated  sesqidoxide, 
which  forms  at  first,  is  redissolved.  Chlorine  gas  is  then  conducted 
into  the  epld  fluid  until  it  acquires  a  yellowish-red  tint;  it  is  then 
mixed  with  potassa  or  soda  in  excess,  and  the  mixture  evaporated  to 
dryness ;  the  residue  is  ignited  in  a  platinum  crucible.  The  whole  of 
the  chlorate  of  potassa  (or  soda)  formed  is  decomposed  by  this  process, 
and  the  residue  consists,  therefore,  now  of  an  alkaline  chromate  and 
chloride  of  potassium  (or  sodium). — (Vohl.) 

6.  Hydrate  of  potassa  is  heated  in  a  silver  crucible  to  calm  fusion ; 
the  heat  is  then  somewhat  moderated,  and  the  perfectly  dry  com- 
pound of  sesqidoxide  of  chromium  projected  into  the  crucible.  When 
the  sesquioxide  of  chromium  is  thoroughly  moistened  with  the  potassa, 
small  lumps  of  fused  chlorate  of  potassa  are  added.  A  lively  eflerve- 
scence  ensues,  from  the  escape  of  oxygen ;  at  the  same  time  the  mass 
acquires  a  more  and  more  yellow  color,  and  finally  becomes  clear  and 
transparent.     Loss  of  substance  must  be  carefully  guarded  against  (H. 

SCHWARZ). 

c.  Dissolve  the  sesquioxide  of  chromium  in  solution  of  potassa  or 
soda,  add  binoxide  of  lead  in  sufficient  excess,  and  warm.  The  yellow 
fluid  produced  contains  all  the  chromium  as  chromate  of  lead  in  alka- 
line solution.  Filter  from  the  excess  of  binoxide  of  lead,  add  to  the  filtrate 
acetic  acid  to  acid  reaction,  and  determine  the  weight  of  the  precipi- 
tated chromate  of  lead  (G.  Chancel  *). 

[d,  Render  the  solution  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  nearly  neutral 
by  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  add  acetate  of  soda  in  excess,  heat 
and  add  chlorine  water,  or  pass  in  chlorine  gas,  keeping  the  solution 
nearly  neutral  by  occasional  addition  of  carbonate  of  soda.     The  oxida^ 

*  Comp.  rend.  4a,  997. 
12  r  -^ 
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tion  proceeds  readily.  Boil  off  excess  of  bhloriney  when  the  ohxomxo 
acid  may  be  precipitated  as  chromate  of  lead  or  ehromate  of  baryta 
( W.  GiBBS  *) .  J 


§  107. 
Supplement  to  the  7%ird  Group, 

Titanic  Acid. 

Titanic  acid  is  always  weighed  in  the  pure  state ;  its  separation  is 
effected  either  by  precipitation  with  an  alkali  or  by  boilins  its  dilate 
acid  solution.  Iji  precipitating  acid  solutions  of  titanic  add  ammonia 
is  employed ;  take  care  to  add  the  precipitating  agent  only  in  slight 
excess,  let  the  precipitate  formed,  which  resembles  hydrate  of  alnmioa, 
deposit,  wash,  first  by  decantation,  then  completely  on  the  filter,  diy, 
and  ignite  (8  52).  If  the  solution  contained  sulphuric  acid,  put  some 
carbonate  of  ammonia  into  the  crucible,  after  the  first  ignition,  to  se- 
cure the  removal  of  every  remaining  trace  of  that  acid.  Lose  no  time 
in  weighing  the  ignited  titanic  acid,  as  it  is  slightly  hygroscopic  If  we 
have  titanic  acid  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  as  for  instance  occurs 
when  we  fuse  it  with  bisulphate  of  potassa  and  treat  the  mass  with 
cold  water,  we  may,  by  largely  diluting,  and  long  boilinfl^  with  renewal 
of  the  evaporating  water,  fully  precipitate  the  titanic  acid.  Thus 
separated,  it  is  easy  to  wash.  In  ^e  process  of  igniting  the  dried  pre- 
cipitate, some  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  added.  From  dilute  hyaro- 
chloric  acid  solutions  of  titanic  acid,  the  latter  separates  completely 
only  upon  evaporating  the  fluid  to  dryness ;  and  if  the  precipitate  in 
that  case  were  washed  with  pure  water,  the  filtrate  would  be  milky ; 
acid  must,  therefore,  be  added  to  the  water. 

Hydrate  of  titanic  acid  precipitated  in  the  cold,  washed  with  cold 
water,  and  dried  without  elevation  of  temperature,  is  completely  solu- 
ble in  hydrochloric  acid ;  otherwise  it  dissolves  only  incompletely  in 
that  acid.  Titanic  acid  thrown  down  from  dilute  acid  solutions  by 
boiling,  is  not  soluble  in  dilute  acids.  Ignited  titanic  acid  does  not  dis- 
solve even  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  but  it  does  dissolve  by  long 
heating  with  tolerably  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  easiest  way 
of  effecting  its  solution  is  to  fuse  it  for  some  time  with  bisulphate  of 
potassa,  and  treat  the  fused  mass  with  a  large  quantity  of  cold  water. 
Upon  fusing  with  carbonate  of  soda,  titanate  of  soda  is  formed,  which, 
when  treated  with  water,  leaves  acid  titanate  of  soda,  which  is  soluble 
in  hydrochloric  acid.  Titanic  acid  (Ti  O,)  consists  of  60*98  per  cent,  of 
titanium,  and  39*02  per  cent,  of  oxygen. 

fourth  group  of  the  bases. 

Oxide  of  Zinc — ^Protoxide  of  Manganese — ^Protoxide  of  Kiokel — 
PRdToxiDE  of  Cobalt — Protoxide  of  Iron — Sesquioxidb  of  Ibok — 
(Sbsquioxide  of  Uranium). 

*  [Am.  Jonm.  Set  2  Ser.  89,  68.] 
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§  108. 

1.  Oxn>i  OF  Znrc. 

€k  BohUum, 

Many  of  tlie  salts  of  zinc  are  soluble  in  water.  Metallic  sdnc,  oxide  of 
BnCf  and  the  salts,  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  dissolve  in  hydrochloric 
acid.    To  dissolve  sulphide  of  zinc  it  is  best  to  employ  nitric  acid  or  aqua 


Sne  is  weired  either  as  oxide  or  as  ndphide  (§  77).  The  conversion 
of  the  salts  of  zinc  into  the  oxide  is  effected  either  by  precipitation  as 
basic  csrbonate  or  sulphide  of  zinc,  or  by  direct  ignition.  Besides  these 
gravimetric  methods,  several  volumetric  methods  are  in  use. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Oxn>B  OF  Zivo. 

ck  J7y  I\reeip%iaiion  at  CarboruUe       5.  JSy  JPreciptUUianai  Sylph%d§  , 
of  Rnc  of  Zinc. 

All  the  sslts  of  zinc  which  are        Ail  compounds  of  zinc  witkoui 
soluble  in  water,  and  all  those  with    exception, 
organic  volatile  adds;    also  those 
salts   of   zinc  which,  insoluble    in 
water,  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
with  separatiDn  of  liieir  acid. 

c.  By  dirod  Igniiian, 

Salts  of  zinc  with  volatile  inorganic  oxygen  acids. 

2.  Sulphide  of  Zinc. 

All  compounds  of  zinc  without  exception. 

The  method  1,  <7,  is  to  be  recommended  only,  as  regards  the  more  fre- 
quently occurring  compounds  of  •einc,  for  the  carbonate  and  the  nitrate. 
The  methods  1,  5,  or  2,  are  usually  only  resorted  to  in  cases  where  1,  a, 
is  inadmissible.  They  serve  more  especially  to  separate  oxide  of  zinc 
firom  other  bases.  Salts  of  zinc  with  organic  acids  cannot  be  converted 
Into  the  oxide  by  ignition,  since  this  process  would  cause  the  reduction 
and  volatilization  of  a  small  portion  of  the  metal.  If  the  acids  are  volatile, 
tbe  zinc  may  be  determined  at  once,  according  to  method  1,  a :  if,  on  the 
contrary,  the  acids  are  non-volatile,  the  zinc  is  best  precipitated  as  sul- 
phide. For  the  analysis  of  chromate,  phosphate,  borate,  and  silicate  of 
zinc,  look  to  the  sevnral  acids.  The  volumetric  methods  are  chiefly  em- 
plo3red  for  technical  purposes ;  see  Special  Part. 

1.  DeUrminoHan  oi  Oxide  of  Zinc, 

a.  JBy  PredpiUUion  as  Carbonate  of  Zinc. 

Heat  the  moderately  dilute  solution  nearly  to  boiling  in  a  eapacioue 
vessel,  best  in  a  platinum  dish  ;  add,  drop  by  drop,  carbonate  of  soda  in 
exoouB ;  boil  a  few  minutes ;  allow  to  subside,  decant  through  a  filter,  and 
boil  the  precipitate  three  times  with  water,  decanting  eacb  ^ime  \  t\i^sBL 
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transfer  the  precipitate  to  the  filter,  wash  oompletelj  with  hot  water,  drj, 
and  ignite  as  directed  8  53,  taking  care  to  have  the  filter  as  clean  as  prac- 
ticable, before  proceeding  to  incinerate  it.  Shoidd  the  solution  contain 
ammoniacal  salts,  the  ebullition  must  be  continued  until,  upon  a  fresh  addi- 
tion of  the  carbonate  of  soda,  the  escaping  vapor  no  longer  imparts  a  brown 
tint  to  turmeric  paper.  If  the  quantity  of  anmioniacal  salts  present  is  con- 
siderable, the  fluid  must  be  evaporated  boiling  to  dryness.  It  iS|  therefore, 
in  such  cases  more  convenient  to  precipitate  the  zinc  as  sulphide  (see  &). 

The  presence  of  a  great  excess  of  acid  in  the  solution  of  zinc  must  be  as 
much  as  possible  guarded  against,  that  the  effervescence  from  the  escaping 
carbonic  acid  gas  may  not  be  too  impetuous.  The  filtrate  most  always  be 
tested  with  sidphide  (with  addition  of  chloride)  of  ammonium  to  ascertain 
whether  the  whole  of  the  zinc  has  been  precipitated ;  a  dighi  precipitate 
will  indeed  invt^riably  form  upon  the  application  of  this  test ;  but^if  the 
process  has  been  properly  conducted,  this  is  so  insignificant  that  it  may  be 
altogether  disregarded,  being  limited  to  some  exceedingly  slight  and  im- 
ponderable flakes,  which  moreover  make  their  appearance  only  after  many 
hours'  standing.  If  the  precipitate  is  more  considerable,  however,  it  must 
be  treated  as  directed  in  5,  and  the  weight  of  the  oxide  of  zinc  obtained 
added  to  that  resulting  from  the  first  process.  For  the  properties  of  the 
precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  77.  This  method  yields  pretty  accurate 
results,  though  they  are  in  most  cases  a  little  too  low,  as  the  precipitation 
is  never  ahaclutdy  complete,  and  as  particles  of  the  precipitate  will  always 
and  unavoidably  adhere  to  the  filter,  which  exposes  them  to  the  chance  of 
reduction  and  volatilization  during  the  process  of  ignition.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  results  are  sometimes  too  high ;  this  is  owing  to  defective  washing, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  alkaline  reaction  which  theresidue  manifests  in  sudi 
cases.  It  is  advisable  also  to  ascertain  whether  the  residue  will  dissolve  in 
hydrochloric  acid  without  leaving  silicic  acid ;  this  latter  precaution  is  in- 
dispensable in  cases  where  the  precipitation  has  been  effected  in  aglass  vesseL 

[It  is  often  better,  especially  in  presence  of  ammonia  salts,  to  heat  the 
dry  zinc  salt  with  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  a  platinum  dish  cau- 
tiously to  near  redness,  then  treat  with  hot  water  and  wash  as  directed.] 

5.  Sy  Precipitation  as  Sulphide  of  ^nc. 

Mix  the  solution,  contained  in  a  not  too  large  flask  and  sufficiently 
diluted,  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  then  add  ammonia,  till  the  reaction 
is  just  alkaline,  and  then  colorless  or  slightly  yellow  sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium in  moderate  excess.  If  the  flask  is  not  now  quite  full  up  to  the  neck, 
make  it  so  with  water,  cork,  allow  to  stand  12  to  24  hours  in  a  warm 
place,  wash  the  precipitate,  if  considerable,  first  by  decantation,  then  on 
the  filter  with  water  containing  sulphide  of  ammonium  and  also  less  and 
less  chloride  of  anmionium  (finally  none).  In  decanting  do  not  pour  the 
fluid  through  the  filter,  but  at  once  into  a  flask.  Afler  thrice  decanting, 
filter  the  fluid  that  was  poured  ofi^  and  then  transfer  the  precipitate  to  the 
filter,  finishing  the  waslung  as  directed.  The  funnel  is  kept  covered  with 
a  glass  plate.  If  the  zinc  is  not  to  be  determined  according  to  2,  then 
put  the  moist  filter  with  the  precipitate  in  a  beaker,  and  pour  OTer  it 
moderately  dilute  hydrochloric  add  slightly  in  excess.  Put  the  glass 
now  in  a  warm  place,  untU  the  solution  smells  no  longer  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen ;  dilute  the  fluid  with  a  little  water,  filter,  wash  the  original 
filter  with  hot  water,  and  proceed  with  the  solution  of  chloride  of  sdnc 
obtaLned  as  directed  in  a. 
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llntm  ft  nlatioa  of  ftceteta  of  ano  tiie  metal  may  be  preoipitat«d  coo^ 
pletel;,  or  nearly  so,  with  snipliuretted  hydrogen  gas,  even  in  presenoe  of 
ML  coueei  of  aoetio  acdd,  |>rovided  always  no  other  acid  be  present  (Espt. 
Ko^  74).  nie  pnotpitatod  aulpliide  of  smo  is  washed  with  water  impi^ 
nated  with,  snlphnietted  hydn^en,  and,  fur  the  rest,  treated  exactly  liu 
the  Bulphide  of  zino  obtained  by  precipitation  with  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

Small  qnantitiea  of  sulphide  of  zioo  may  also  be  converted  directly  in- 
to the  oxide,  by  heating  in  an  open  platinum  omcible,  to  gentle  rednea 
«t  fint,  then,  sAer  some  time,  to  moat  intense  rednew. 

A  By  dina  Jgnition. 

Tba  salt  is  exposed,  in  a  covered  platinnm  cmcible,  first  to  a  gentle 
heat,  finally  to  a  moet  intense  heat,  until  the  weight  of  Lbe  residue 
remains  oonstanb     lite  action  of  reducing  gases  is  to  be  avoided. 

2.  Dalanainatwa  at  Sulphide  of  Zinc 

^e  precipitated  sulphide  of  zinc,  obtained  as  in  1,  £,  may  be  ignited 
in  hydrogen  and  weired.  H.  ItosK,*  who  baa  lately  recommended 
the  prooAs,  employs  the  following  apparatus. 


Fig.  47. 

a  contains  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  b,  chloride  of  calcium.  The 
porcelain  crucible  has  a  ]>erforated  porcelain  or  platinum  cover,  into  the 
opening  of  which  fits  the  porcelain  or  platinum  tube,  d.  The  latter  is 
provided  with  an  annular  projection  which  rests  on  the  cover,  the  tube 
itself  extends  some  distance  into  the  crucible.  When  the  sulphide  of 
sjae  has  dried  in  the  filter,  it  is  transferred  to  the  weighed  poroeUin 
crucible,  the  filter  ashes  added,  powdered  sulphur  is  sprinkled  over  the 
ocmtents  of  the  crucible,  the  cover  im  placed  on,  and  hydrogen  is  passed  in 
ft  moderate  stream,  a  gentle  heat  is  applied  at  first,  which  is  after- 
wards raised  for  five  minutes  to  intense  redness;  finally  the  crucible  ii 

•  Pogg.  AnaL  110,  ISa 
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allowed  to  cool  witli  continued  tranmniwdon  of  the  ga8|  and  tlie  sulpliide 
of  zinc  is  weighed. 

[Instead  of  the  porcelain  tube  and  perforated  covery  a  oomnum 
tolMkcco-pipe  may  be  employed,  the  bowl  of  the  latter  bemg  inverted 
over  or  within  a  porcelain  crucible.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  may  be 
advantageously  substituted  for  hydrogen.] 

O^TEN^s  experiments,  which  were  adduced  by  Ross  in  sappori  of  the 
accuracy  of  this  method,  were  highly  satisfactory. 

Sulphate,  carbonate,  and  oxide  of  zinc  may  be  converted  into  sulphide 
in  the  manner  just  described.  They  must,  however,  be  mixed  with  an 
excess  of  powdered  sulphur,  otherwise  you  will  lose  some  zinc  from  the 
reducing  action  of  the  hydrogen  (H.  Hose). 

§  109. 

2.  Pkotoxide  of  Manganese.  • 

a.  Solution, 

Many  of  the  salts  of  protoxide  of  manganese  are  soluble  in  water.  The 
pure  protoxide,  and  those  of  its  salts  which  are  insoluble  in  that  men- 
struum, dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  which  dissolves  also  the  hi^er 
oxides  of  manganese.  The  solution  of  the  higher  oxides  is  attended  with 
evolution  of  chlorine — equivalent  in  quantity  to  the  amount  of  oxygen 
which  the  oxide  under  examination  contains,  more  than  the  protoxide 
of  manganese — and  the  fluid,  after  application  of  heat^  is  found  to  con- 
tain protochloride  of  manganese. 

h.  Determination, 

Manganese  is  weighed  either  as  protosesqutoocidej  as  stdpkidey  or  as 
pyrophoaphcUe  (§  78.)  Into  the  form  of  protosesquioxide  it  is  con- 
verted either  by  precipitation  as  carbonate  of  protoxide,  or  as  hydrated 
protoxide,  sometimes  preceded  by  precipitation  as  sulphide  of  manga- 
nese, or  as  binoxide  of  manganese ;  or,  finally,  by  direct  ignition. 
[When  estimated  as  pyrophosphate  it  is  precipitated  as  anmionio-phos- 
phate.] 

Manganese  may  be  determined  volumetrically  in  two  different  ways, 
one  being  applicable  to  any  solution  of  protoxide  of  manganese,  provided 
it  be  free  from  any  other  substance  which  exerts  a  reducing  action  on 
alkaline  solution  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  the  other  being  only  admis- 
sible, when  we  have  manganese  in  the  condition  of  a  perfectly  definite 
higher  oxide,  and  free  from  other  bodies,  which  evolve  chlorine  on  boil- 
ing with  hydrochloric  acid. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Protosesquioxide  of  Manganese. 

a.  By  PrecipitcUion  as  Carho-  h.  By  Precipitation  as  JBydnU- 
nate  of  Protoxide  of  Manganese,      ed  Protoxide  of  Manganew, 

All  the  soluble  salts  of  manga-        All  the  compounds  of  manganese, 
nese  with  inorganic  acids,  and  all  its     with  the   exception  of    its    salts 
salts  with  volatile  organic  acids ;     with  non-volatUe  organic  adds, 
also  those  of  its  salts  which,  insoluble 
in  water,  dissolve  in  hydrochloric 
acid  with  separation  of  their  add. 
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0.  JBy  PncipUaition  oi  Sulphide        d.  By  SepartUian  at  JSinoodde 
ofJfanganMe.  of  Manganese. 

All  oompoands  of    manganese        All  oompounds  of  manganese  in 
without  exception.  a  slightly  acid  -solution,  especiallj 

acetate  and  nitrate  of  protoxide  of 
manganese. 

01  Sy  direct  Ignition. 

All  oxjgen  compounds  of  man- 
ganese; salts  of  manganese  with 
readily  volatile  acids,  and  with  or- 
ganic acids. 

2.    SlJLPHIDE   or   MANOA27S8E. 

All  compounds  of  manganese  without  exception. 

3.  Pyrophosphate  of  Manoakese. 
All  the  oxides  and  many  of  the  salts  of  manganese. 

The  method  1,  «,  is  simple  and  accurate,  but  seldom  admissible.  The 
method  1,  a,  is  the  most  usually  employed ;  if  one's  choice  is  free,  it  is 
to  be  preferred  to  1,  6.  The  methods  1,  c,  and  2,  are  generally  used, 
when  the  methods  1,  a,  or  6,  cannot  be  adopted— say  on  account  of  the 
presence  of  a  non-volatile  organic  substance,  and  also  when  we  have  to 
separate  manganese  from  other  metak.  The  latter  object  may  be.  at- 
tained also  by  the  method  1,  d.  The  process  3,  is  very  convenient  and 
accurate  in  absence  of  alkaline  earth  and  heavy  metals.  The  phosphate 
and  borate  of  manganese  are  treated,  either  according  to  the  method 
1,  6,  as  the  salts  precipitated  from  adid  solution  by  potassa  are  com- 
pletely decomposed  upon  boiling  with  excess  of  potassa,  or  according 
to  the  method  2.  In  silicates  the  manganese  is  determined  after  the 
sepasation  of  the  silicic  acid  (§  140),  according  to  1,  a,  or  3;  for  the 
axudysis  of  chromate  of  protoxide  of  manganese,  see  §  130  (chromic 
acid).  The  volumetric  method  by  reduction  of  ferricyanide  of  potas- 
sium is  comparatively  new,  and  especially  suited  for  technical  work, 
in  which  the  highest  degree  of  accuracy  is  not  required.  The  estima- 
tion of  manganese  from  the  quantity  of  chlorine  diHengaged  upon  boil- 
ing the  oxides  with  hydrochlorie  acid,  is  resorted  to,  more  particu- 
larly, to  determine  the  degrees  of  oxidation  of  manganese,  and  permits 
also  the  estimation  of  manganese  in  presence  of  other  metals  (see  Sec- 
tion V). 

1.  D^/erwxnaivon  as  Protosesquioxide  of  Manganese. 

a.  JBy  Precipitation  as  Carbonate  of  Protoxide  of  Manganese. 

The  precipitation  and  washing  are  effected  in  exactly  the  same  way 
as  directed  §  108,  1,  a  (determination  of  zinc  as  oxide,  by  precipita- 
tion as  carbonate).  If  the  filtrate  is  not  absolutely  clear,  stand  it  in  a 
warm  place  for  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  A  slight  precipitate  will 
then  separate,  which  is  collected  on  another  small  filter.  Tlie  precipi- 
tate is  dried,  and  then  ignited  as  directed  §  53.  The  lid  is  removed 
from  the  crucible,  and  a  strong  heat  maintained  until  the  weight  of  the 
residue  remains  constant.     Care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  reducing 
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gaaes  finding  their  waj  into  the  crucible.  For  the  propertiet  of  the 
precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  78.  This  method,  if  properly  ezeouted, 
gives  accurate  results.  The  principal  point  is  to  continue  the  i^lica- 
tion  of  a  sufficienliy  intense  heat  long  enough  to  effect  the  object  in 
view.  It  is  necessary  also  to  ascertain  whether  the  residue  has  not  an 
alkaline  reaction,  and  having  removed  it  from  the  platinum  crucible, 
whether  it  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid  without  leaving  silica. 

h.  JBy  Precipitation  aa  HydrcUed  Protoxide  of  Jifqnganeae, 

The  solution  shoidd  not  be  too  concentrated,  and  it  is  best  to  have  it 
in  a  platinum  dish.  Precipitate  with  solution  of  piure  soda  or  potaan^ 
and  proceed  in  all  other  respects  as  in  a. 

If  phosphoric  acid  is  present,  or  boracic  acid,  the  fluid  must  be  kepi 
boiling  for  some  time  with  an  excess  of  alkali.  For  the  properties  of  the 
precipitate,  see  §  78. 

c.  JSy  Precipitation  as  Stdphid^  of  Manganese, 

The  solution  contained  in  a  comparatively  small  flask  and  not  too  di- 
lute is  first  mixed  with  chloride  of  ammonium  (if  an  ammonia  salt  is  not 
already  present  in  sufficient  quantity),  then — ^if  the  fluid  is  acid — ^with 
ammonia,  till  it  reacts  neutral  or  very  slightly  alkaline ;  now  add  yellow 
sulphide  of  ammonium  in  moderate  excess,  if  the  flask  is  not  already 
quite  full  up  to  the  neck,  add  water  till  it  is,  cork,  stand  it  in  a  warm 
place  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours,  wash  the  precipitate  if  at  all  oenai- 
derable,  first  by  decantation,  then  on  the  filter,  using  water  oontaining 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  also  gradually  diminished  quantities  of 
chloride  of  ammonium  (finally  none).  In  decanting,  pour  the  fluid  in 
a  flask,  not  on  the  filter.  After  decanting  three  times,  filter  the  fluids 
that  have  been  poured  off,  transfer  the  precipitate  to  the  filter,  aud  finish 
the  washing  as  above  directed,  without  interruptiod.  Keep  the  funnel 
covered  with  a  glass  plate.  If  you  do  not  prefer  to  determine  according 
to  2,  proceed  as  follows : — ^Put  the  moist  fidter  with  the  precipitate  into 
a  beaker,  add  hydrochloric  acid,  and  warm  until  the  mixture  smeHs  no 
longer  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  filter,  wash  the  residuary  paper  care- 
fully, and  precipitate  the  filtrate  as  directed  in  a.  The  results  are  satis- 
factory, compai'e  §  78,  e. 

d,  Py  Separation  as  Pinoxide  of  Mangcmese. 

Heat  the  solution  of  the  acetate  of  protoxide  of  manganese  or  some 
other  compound  of  the  protoxide  containing  but  little  free  acid,  after 
addition  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  acetate  of  soda,  to  from  50°  to  60^, 
and  transmit  chlorine  gas  through  the  fluid.  The  whole  of  the  man- 
ganese present  falls  down  as  binoxide  (Schiel, — RivoT,  Beudant,  and 
Daguin).  Wash,  first  by  decantation,  then  upon  the  filter  ;  dry,  trans- 
fer the  precipitate  to  a  flask,  add  the  filter  ash,  heat  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  filter,  and  precipitate  as  directed  in  a.  If  the  acetate  of  soda  is 
deficient,  and  especially  if  hydrochloric  acid  is  present,  it  may  happen 
that  the  precipitation  of  the  manganese  by  chlorine  is  not  quite  com- 
plete ;  it  is  therefore  well,  after  filteidng  off  the  peroxide,  to  treat  the 
filtrate  with  more  acetate  of  soda,  and  again  pass  chlorine.  The  sepa- 
ration of  manganese  as  binoxide,  by  evaporating  its  solution  in  nitrio 
acid  to  dryness,  and  heating  the  residue,  finally  to  155°,  is  given  in 
Section  V. 
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ritomune  may  be  most  advantageouAly  subfitituted  for  chlorine  gas, 
.Wnen  the  qaantity  of  binoxide  is  amall  it  may  be  directly  converted  into 
protoeesquioxide  by  intense  ignition,  as  it  retains  but  one  or  two  per 
cent,  of  alkalL     It  may  also  be  estimated  as  pyrophosphate,  §  109,  3. 

e.  By  direct  Ignition, 

Hie  manganese  compound  under  examination  is  introduced  into  a  pla- 
tinum crucible,  which  is  kept  closely  covered  at  first,  and  exposed  to  a 
gentle  heat ;  after  a  time  the  lid  is  t^dken  off,  and  replaced  loosely  on  tlie 
crucible,  and  the  heat  is  increased  to  the  highest  degree  of  intensity, 
with  careful  exclusion  of  reducing  gases ;  the  process  is  continued  until 
the  weight  of  the'  residue  remains  constant.  The  conversion  of  the 
hil^er  oxides  of  manganese  into  protosesquioxide  of  manganese  re- 
quires more  protracted  and  intense  heating  than  the  conversion  of  the 
protoxide.  In  fiict,  it  can  hardly  be  effected  without  the  use  of  a  gas 
blowpipe.  In  the  case  of  salts  of  manganese  with  organic  acids,  care 
i^uat  always  be  taken  to  ascertain  whether  the  whole  of  the  carbon  has 
been  oonsumed ;  and  should  the  contrary  turn  out  to  be  the  case,  the 
residue  must  either  be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution 
precipitated  as  directed  in  a,  or  3  or  it  must  be  repeatedly  evaporated 
with  nitric  acid,  until  the  whole  of  the  carbon  is  oxidized.  The  method, 
if  properly  executed,  gives  accurate  results.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
diiections  are  not  carefully  attended  to,  one  must  not  be  surprised  at 
oonsiderable  differences.  In  the  ignition  of  salts  of  manganese  with 
organio  acids,  minute  particles  of  the  salt  are  generally  carried  away 
with  the  empyreumatic  products  evolved  in  the  process,  which,  of  course, 
tends  to  reduce  the  weight  a  little. 

2.  Determination  as  SiUphide  of  Manganese, 

The  sulphide  precipitated  as  in  1,  c,  may  be  determined  in  this  form, 
as  follows :  Dry,  transfer  the  precipitate  to  a  crucible,  bum  the  filter, 
add  the  aalies,  strew  some  sulphur  ou  the  top,  ignite  strongly  in  hydro- 
gen (till  it  becomes  black)  and  weigh  as  anhydrous  sulphide  of  man- 
ganese (H.  Koss  *),  compare  the  analogous  process  for  zinc,  §  108,  2. 

The  results  obtained  by  Oesten,  and  cited  by  Rose,  are  pei-fectly  sat- 
isfactory. 

This  method  is  shorter  and  more  convenient  than  dissolving  the  moist 
sulphide  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitating  with  carbonate  of  soda. 

The  protosulphate  and  all  the  oxides  of  manganese  may  be  sub- 
jected to  this  process  with  the  same  result. 

[3.  Determination  cu  Pyroplioephate  of  Manganese. 

To  the  solution  of  manganese,  which  may  contain  salts  of  ammonia  or 
alkalies,  phosphate  of  soda  is  added  in  large  excess  above  what  is  needful 
to  convert  the  manganese  into  phosphate.  The  white  precipitate  is  then 
redissolved  in  sulphuric  or  chlorhydiic  acid,  the  liquid  is  heated  to 
boiling,  best  in  a  platinum  dish,  and  ammonia  added  in  excess.  The 
boiling  is  continued  10 — 15  minutes,  whereby  the  white,  semi-gelatinous 
precipitate  first  foi-med  is  converted  into  rose-colored,  pearly  scales.  The 
whole  is  kept  hot  for  an  hour  longer,  then  filtered  and  washed  with  hot 
water  containing  a  little  ammonia.     The  precipitate  of  ammonio-phos- 

•  Pogg.  Anal.  110, 128. 
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phate  of  manganese  is  dried,  separated  from  the  filter,  and  conTerted 
by  ignition  into  pyrophosphate.  Results  accurate,  see  §  78  (Gibbs^, 
Henry  f).] 

4.  Vbltimetric  determination  by  the  Reduction  of  Ferricyanide  of 
Potassium  (E.  Lenssen  |). 

The  method  is  grounded  on  the  fact  that  if  a  solution  of  protoxide  of 
manganese  which  contains  1  eq.  Fe^O,  to  1  eq.  MnO,  is  acted  on  by  ex- 
cess of  alkaline  solution  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  at  a  boiling  tem- 
perature, all  the  manganese  is  precipitated  as  binoxide,  while  a  corre- 
sponding quantity  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  formed.  By  deter- 
mining the  latter,  the  amount  of  manganese  present  is  obtained. 

K,  Cfy,+  2  KO-|-MnO,SO,=2  K,  Cfy  f  KO,SO,-|-MnO,. 

Accordingly  1  eq.  manganese  gives  rise  to  2  eq.  ferroc3ranide  of  potas- 
siimL  Of  course  all  other  reducing  substances  must  be  absent,  and  the 
manganese  must  be  present  entirely  in  the  form  of  proto-salt.  If  the 
solution  contains  no  sesquioxide  of  iron,  the  precipitate  ib  a  combination 
of  much  binoxide,  with  little  protoxide,  not  always  in  the  same  propor- 
tions. In  performing  the  process,  mix  first  with  the  acid  solution  of 
protoxide  of  manganese  so  much  sesquichloride  of  iron  that  you  may  be 
sure  of  having  at  least  1  eq.  Fe^O,  to  1  eq.  MnO,  and  add  the  mixture 
gradi^aUy  to  a  boiling  solution  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  previously 
rendered  strongly  alkaline  with  potassa  or  soda.  After  boiling  together 
a  short  time  the  brownish-black  precipitate  becomes  granular  aud  less 
bulky.  Allow  to  cool  completely ^  filter  off  and  wash  the  precipitate, 
acidify  the  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  estimate  the  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium  with  permanganate,  according  to  §  147,  II.,  g,  ql,  K  the 
liquid  is  filtered  hot,  the  results  ai'e  too  high,  as  the  filter  in  this  case 
hais  a  reducing  action.  The  method  may  be  shortened,  as  follows :  After 
boiling,  transfer  the  solution,  together  with  the  precipitate,  to  a  measur- 
ing flask,  allow  to  cool,  fill  up  to  the  mark  with  water,  shalce,  and  allow 
to  settle.  Filter  through  a  diy  filter,  take  out  a  certain  quantity  with  a 
pipette,  and  determine  the  ferrocyanide  in  this.  A  slight  source  of  error 
is  here  introduced  by  disregarding  the  volume  of  the  precipitate.  The 
results  adduced  by  Lenssen  are  veiy  satisfactory.  I  have  myself  repeat- 
edly tested  this  method,  and  I  have  to  remark  as  follows : — 

a.  If  ferricyanide  of  potassium  is  long  boiled  with  pure  potassa,  a  small 
quantity  of  ferrocyanide  is  invariably  produced. 

6.  The  potassa  must  be  quite  free  from  organic  substances,  and  should 
therefore,  if  there  is  any  doubt  on  this  point,  be  fused  in  a  silver  dish 
before  use,  otherwise  the  error  alluded  to  in  a  may  be  considerably  in- 
creased. 

c.  The  complete  washing  of  the  voluminous  precipitate  is  attended 
with  so  much  difficulty  and  loss  of  time  as  to  render  the  method  more 
troublesome  than  a  gravimetric  analysis. 

d.  The  abridged  method,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  of  great  service 
in  certain  cases,  especially  when  a  series  of  manganese  determinations 
have  to  be  made,  the  manganese  not  being  in  too  minute  quantities,  and 
the  highest  degree  of  accuracy  not  being  required.  In  my  laboratory, 
by  employing  a  slight  excess  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  97*9 — 100*12 — 

•  Am.  Jour.  SdL  2d  Ser.  44.  p.  216.       f  Am.  Jour.  Sci.  2d  Ser.,  47,  p.  Ida 

X  Jouxn.  f.  prakt  Chem.  80, 408. 
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98'21— 98-99,  and  100*4  were  obtained,  instead  of  100.    The  inaccuracy 
iikcreaBes  on  using  a  large  excess  of  the  iron.* 

5.  Vblumeirie  deiemUnaHan  by  boiling  the  higher  oxide$  vnth  hydro- 
chlorie  wdd^  and  estimaivng  the  chlorine  evolved. 

The  methods  here  employed  will  be  found  all  together  in  the  Special 
Part  under  ^  Valuation  of  Manganese  Oi^es.^' 

§  110. 
3.  PsoTOZiDE  OF  Nickel. 

a.  SohUion, 

Many  of  the  salts  of  protoxide  of  nickel  are  soluble  in  water.  Those 
which  are  insoluble,  as  also  the  pure  protoxide,  in  its  common  modifica- 
cation,  dissolve,  without  exception,  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  peculiar 
modification  of  protoxide  of  nickel,  discovered  by  Genth,  which  crystal- 
lises in  octahedra,  does  not  dissolve  in  acids,  but  is  rendered  soluble  by 
fusion  with  bisulphate  of  potassa.  Metallic  nickel  dissolves  slowly,  with 
evolution  of  hydGrogen  gas,  when  warmed  with  dilute  hydrochloric  or 
sulphuric  acid ;  in  nitric  acid,  it  dissolves  with  great  readiness.  Sid- 
phide  of  nickel  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  hydrodilorio  acid,  but  it  dis- 
solves readily  in  nitrohydrochloric  acid.  Peroxide  of  nickel  dissolves 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  upon  the  application  of  heat,  to  protochloride,  with 
evolution  of  chlorine. 

5.  Determination, 

Protoxide  of  nickel  is  always  weighed  as  such  (§  79).  The  compounds 
of  nickel  are  converted  into  the  pure  protoxide,  usually  by  precipitation 
as  hydrated  protoxide,  preceded,  in  some  instances,  by  precipitation  as 
sulphide  of  nickel,  or  by  ignition. 

We  may  convert  into 

PROTOXIDE   OF  NICKEL. 

a.  Sy  PrecipitcUion  <u  Hydrated  b.  By  Precipitation  as  Sulphide 
Protoxide  or  JSeaquioxide  of  Nickel,     of  Nickel. 

All  the  salts  of  nickel  with  in-  All  compounds  of  nickel  with- 
organic  acids  which  are  soluble  in  out  exception, 
water,  and  all  its  salts  with  volatile 
organic  acids ;  likewise  all  salts  of 
nickel  which,  insoluble  in  water, 
dissolve  in  the  stronger  acids,  with 
separation  of  their  acirl. 

c  Sy  Ignition, 

The  salts  of  nickel  with  readily  volatile  oxygen  acids, 
or  with  such  oxygen  acids  as  are  decomposed  at  a  high 
temperature  (carbonic  acid,  nitric  acid). 
The  method  c  is  very  good,  but  seldom  admissible.     The  method  a  is 
most  frequently  employed.     In  the  presence  of  sugar,  or  other  non-vola- 
tile organic  substance,  it  cannot  be  used.     In  this  case  we  must  either 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  Anal  Chem.  8,  209. 
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ignite  and  thereby  destroy  the  organio  matter  before  preotpitatixig^  or 
we  must  resort  to  the  method  b,  which,  otherwise  is  hatdljiUsed  exe^ 
in  separations.  The  combinations  of  the  protoxide  of  nickel  with 
chromic,  phosphoric,  boracic,  and  silicic  acids  are  analysed  aooording  to 
the  methods  given  under  the  several  acids. 

DetermincUum  as  Protoodde  of  Nickd, 

a.  Sy  Precipitation  as  Sydrated  Protoxide  of  Ifickd. 

Mix  the  solution  with  pure  solution  of  potassa  or  soda  in  excess, 
heat  for  some  time  nearly  to  ebullition,  decant  3  or  4  times,  boiling 
up  each  time,  filter,  wash  the  precipitate  thoroughly  with  hot  water, 
dry  and  ignite  intensdy  (Eussell  *)  (§  53).  The  precipitation 
is  best  effected  in  a  platinum  dish ;  in  presence  of  nitrohydrochloric 
acid,  or,  if  the  operator  does  not  possess  a  sufficiently  ci^MUsiouB  dish  of 
the  metal,  in  a  porcelain  dish ;  glass  vessels  do  not  answer  the  purpose 
so  well.  Presence  of  ammoniacal  salts,  or  of  free  ammonia^  does  not 
interfere  with  the  precipitation.  For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate 
and  residue,  see  §  79.  This  method,  if  properly  executed,  gives  very 
accurate  results.  The  thorough  washing  of  the  precipitate  is  a  most 
essential  point.  It  is  necessary  also  to  ascertain  whether  the  residue 
has  not  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  whether  it  dissolves  completely  in 
hydrochloric  acid. 

[Addition  of  solution  of  hypochlorite  of  soda  to  the  hot  liquid,  after 
treatment  with  caustic  soda,  converts  the  protoxide  into  aesquioaddey 
which  washes  more  easily  than  the  protoxide,  and  is  otherwise  treated 
like  the  latter.] 

5.  J5y  Precipitation  as  Stdphide  of  Nickel, 

This  requires  the  greatest  care  and  attention  when  sulphide  of  am« 
monium  is  employed. 

a.  The  moderately  dilute  cold  solution  of  nickel  contained  in  a  proper 
sized  flask  is,  if  necessary,  neutralized  with  ammonia  (the  reaction  should 
be  rather  slightly  acid  ^an  alkaline) :  chloride  of  ammonium  is  added, 
if  not  already  present  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  then  hydrosulphate  of 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  is  produced.  (The 
NH4S,  HS  should  be  perfectly  saturated  with  HS ;  it  may  be  colorless  or 
light-yellow.)  A  large  excess  of  the  reagent  must  be  avoided.  After 
mixing,  fill  the  flask  with  water  up  to  the  neck,  cork,  and  allow  to  stand 
about  twenty- four  hours  without  warming,  but  in  a  moderately  warm 
place.  The  precipitate  has  now  settled,  and  the  clear  supernatant  fluid 
is  colorless  or  slightly  yellow.  Decant,  filter,  and  wash  as  described  in 
the  case  of  sulphide  of  manganese  (§  109,  1,  c).  (Filtrate  and  wash- 
water  must  be  colorless  or  slightly  yellow.)  Dry  the  precipitate  in  the 
funnel,  and  transfer  as  completely  as  possible  from  the  filter,  to  a  beaker ; 
the  filter  is  incinerated  in  a  coil  of  platinum  wire,  or  upon  the  lid  of  a 
crucible,  and  the  ash  added  to  the  dry  precipitate.  The  precipitate  is 
now  treated  with  concentrated  nitrohydrochloric  acid,  and  the  mixture 
digested  at  a  gentle  heat,  until  the  whole  of  the  sulphide  of  nickel  is 
dissolved,  and  the  undissolved  sulphur  appears  of  a  pure  yellow;  the 
fluid  is  then  diluted,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  precipitated,  &c.,  as  di- 
rected in  a.  For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  79.  The 
method,  if  properly  executed,  gives  accurate  results. 

If  the  solution  contains  free  ammonia,  or  no  salt  of  ammonia,  the 

*  Joozn.  Chem.  Soo.  16,  58. 
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fluid  filtered  off  from  the  sulphide  of  nickel  poeseases  alwajs  a  more  or 
lett  browmsh  tint^-  and  contains  sulphide  of  nickel  (§  79,  c),  which  must 
be  regained  by  acidifying  with  acetic  acid  and  boiling.  If  the  precipi- 
tate ia  not  washed  as  directed,  some  nickel  is  very  likely  to  pass  uirough 
with  the  wash-water.  K  the  filter  were  not  incinerated,  but  treated  at 
once,  together  with  the  precipitate,  with  nitrohjdrochloric  acid,  the  so- 
lution of  the  sulphide  of  nickel  would  contain  organic  substances,  and 
the  soda  or  potassa  would  accordingly  afterwards  fail  to  effect  the  com- 
plete precipitation  of  the  nickel. 

0.  Mix  the  slightly  acidified  solution  of  nickel  with  bicarbonate  of 
ammonia,  so  that  the  free  acid  may  be  neutralized,  and  the  solution  may 
contain  a  small- excess  of  the  bicarbonate  of  ammonia,  together  with  free 
carbonic  acid,  and  then  pass  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas  through  the  mix- 
ture. Precipitation  will  promptly  ensue.  Filter,  and  treat  the  precip- 
itate as  in  a. 

[7.  When  a  boiling  solution  of  sulphide  of  sodium*  is  added  to  a 
boiling  solution  of  a  salt  of  nickel,  sulphide  of  nickel  is  thrown  down 
completely,  and  may  be  filtered  and  washed  with  hot  water  without  the 
least  oxidation.  It  is  best  to  add  some  acetic  acid  before  filtering,  to 
destroy  any  excess  of  sulphide  of  sodium.     (GiBB8.f )] 

It  is  not  advisable  to  convert  the  sulphide  of  nickel  in  Ni«S,  by  ignit- 
ing in  hydrogen  with  addition  of  sulphur,  and  in  this  form  to  weigh  it, 
as  the  composition  of  the  residue  is  not  quite  constant.     (H.  Rose.) 

e.  JBj/  direct  Ignition, 

The  same  method  as  described  §  109,  1,  0.     (Manganese.) 

§111. 

4.  Pbotoxidb  of  Cobalt. 

a.  Solution, 

Protoxide  of  cobalt  and  its  compounds  behave  with  solvents  like  the 
corresponding  compounds  of  nickel ;  metallic  cobalt  like  metallic  nickel. 
Hie  protosesquioxide  of  cobalt  obtained  by  Schwarzenbero  in  microscopic 
octahedra  does  not  dissolve  in  boiling  hydrochloric  acid,  or  nitric  acid,  nor 
in  nitrohydrochloric  acid ;  but  it  dic»olves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
and  in  fusing  bisulphate  of  potassa. 

h,  DetermincUion. 

Cobalt  may  be  weighed  as  metallic  cohalty  protoxide  of  cobalt^  ndphate 
of  protoxide  of  cobalt,  and  nitrite  of  cobalt  and  potassa.  The  conversion 
into  protoxide  is  often  preceded  by  precipitation  as  hydrated  sesquioxide, 
and  conversion  into  the  sulphate  by  precipitation  as  sulphide  of  cobalt. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Metallic  Cobalt. 

All  salts  of  cobalt  that  may  be  reduced  directly  by  hydroeen  gas  (chlo- 
ride of  cobalt,  nitrate  of  protoxide  of  cobalt,  carbonate  of  protoxide  of 
cobalt,  &c,)  and  all  the  oxides. 

•  [  Pure  sulphide  of  sodiam  mBj  be  procured  by  dissolTiiig  crystallixed  sul- 
pMde  (NaS.  0  HO),  in  alcohol  of  90  per  cent,  and  reoxyBtalliiing  two  or  thre« 
times  from  the  flolvent.  The  pore  salt  is  dried  in  vacuo,  and  the  white  ef- 
floresced mass  preserved  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle.     (Oibbi.)] 

[f  Am.  Jour.  Sd  2d  Ser.  87,  850.] 
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2.  Protoxide  of  Cobalt. 

All  salts  of  oobalt  which  are  soluble  in  water,  or  in  stronger  acidfl,  with 
separation  of  their  acid,  except  those  with  non-volatile  organic  acids. 
Also  all  the  higher  oxides,  and  all  salts  whose  adds  are  deatroyed  or 
expelled  by  ignition. 

3.  Sulphate  op  PROTOxroE  op  Cobalt. 
All  compounds  of  cobalt  without  exception. 

4.  Nitrite  op  Cobalt  and  Potassa. 

All  compounds  of  cobalt  soluble  in  water  or  acetic  acid. 

1.  Determination  €U  MetaUic  Cobalt. 

Evaporate  the  solution  of  chloride  of  cobalt,  or  of  nitrate  of  protoxide 
of  cobidt,  which  must  be  free  from  sulphuric  acid  and  alkali,  in  a  weighed 
crucible,  to  dryness ;  cover  the  crucible  with  a  lid  having  a  small  i^)er- 
ture  in  the  middle,  conduct  through  this  a  moderate  current  of  pure 
dry  hydrogen  gas,  and  then  apply  a  gentle  heat,  which  is  to  be  increuMed 
gradually  to  intense  redness.  When  the  reduction  is  considered  complete, 
let  the  reduced  metal  cool  in  the  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  weigh ; 
ignite  again  in  the  same  way  and  repeat  the  process  untU  the  weight  of 
the  reduced  metal  remains  constant.  The  results  are  accurate.  For  the 
properties  of  cobalt,  see  §  80. 

[The  oxides  of  cobalt  which  have  been  precipitated  by  an  alkali  after 
ignition  may  be  reduced  in  the  same  manner.  The  metal  retains  a  small 
portion  of  alkali  which  may  be  removed  by  washing  with  hot  water  down 
to  unweighable  traces.  Unless  alkali  absolutely  free  from  silica,  and 
platinum  vessels  be  employed  in  the  precipitation,  the  metal,  after  weigh- 
ing, should  be  dissolved,  ^e  solution  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water- 
bath,  that  any  residue  of  silica  may  be  separated.] 

As  regards  the  apparatus  to  be  employed,  see  fig.  47,  p.  181. 

[2.  Determination  cu  Protoxide  of  Cobalt. 

a.  By  Precipitation  as  HydraUd  Sesquioxide. 

The  solution  is  precipitated  exactly  as  described  for  nickel,  with  solution 
of  soda  under  addition  of  a  hypochlorite.  §  1 10,  a.  The  precipitate  is 
also  further  treated  as  there  directed,  with  the  important  difference  that 
the  dried  precipitate  is  ignited  and  cooled  in  a  stream  of  pure  carbonic 
acid  gas  until  the  weight  remains  constant.     See  §  80. 

When  precipitated  as  hydrated  sesquioxide  with  reagents  free  from 
silica,  <kc.,  the  precipitate  retains  but  trifling  traces  of  alkali,  and  the 
method  is  very  accurate. 

b.  By  Ignition. 

Carbonate  and  nitrate  of  cobalt  are  ignited  in  a  stream  of  carbonic 
acid  as  above.  Organic  salts  are  ignited  in  the  air  until  carbon  is  burned 
off,  and  then  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid.  J 

3.  Determination  as  Sulphate  of  Protoxide  of  Cobidt. 

a.  By  direct  Conioeraion. 

The  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  in  a  platinum  dish  or  platinum 
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craoible  * — (directly,  if  it  containB  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  cobalt ;  but 
if  it  contains  a  volatile  acid,  after  addition  of  a  alight  excess  of  sulphuric 
add) — and  the  residue  cautiously  heated,  at  a  gradually  increased  tem- 
peratore,  which  is  finally  raised  to  gentle  rednete  :  the  application  of 
neat  is  continued  until  no  more  fumes  escape  and  the  weight  of  the  cruci- 
ble remains  constant.  In  order  to  avoid  spirting  while  heating,  it  is  well 
to  hold  the  flame  above  the  crucible,  and  let  it  play  on  the  cover. 

After  weighing,  the  salt  is  treated  with  hot  water.  K  this  fails  to  effect 
complete  solution  (a  sign  that  the  salt  has  become  basic)  the  residue  is 
dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  is  then 
estimated  in  ^e  solution,  as  directed  §  132;  the  di^rence  will  be  the 
protoxide  of  cobalt.     The  results  are  accurate. 

For  the  properties  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  cobalt  see  §  80. 

5.  JPreeeded  hy  PredpiUUion  as  Sulphide  of  Cobalt. 

Precipitate,  decant,  filter  and  wash  exactly  as  directed  for  sulphide  of 
manganese  (§  109,  1,  c),  dry,  and  redissolve  as  directed  §  1 10,  5,  a  (Sul- 
phide of  nickel.) 

The  solution  obtained  contains  invariably  sulphuric  acid ;  the  amoimt 
of  the  cobalt  is  determined  according  to  3,  a,  taking  care  to  evai>orate  the 
fluid,  which  contains  nitrohydrochloric  acid,  in  a  porcelain  dish,  with 
addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  to  dr3me8S,  before  transferring  the  residue,  with 
a  little  water,  to  the  platinum  dish.     The  results  are  accurate. 

For  ^e  properties  of  the  sulphide  of  cobalt  see  §  80.  The  sulphide 
of  cobalt  cannot  be  brought  into  a  weighable  form  by  ignition  in  hydrogen, 
as  the  residue  is  a  variable  mixture  of  different  sulphides  (H.  Rose). 

4.  J)eterm%nation  cu  Nitrite  of  Cobalt  and  JPotasea  (used  principally 
in  cases  of  separation). 

Mix  the  cobalt  solution,  which  must  not  be  too  dilute  (at  the  most, 
300  parts  of  water  to  1  of  protoxide  of  cobalt),  with  a  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  nitrite  of  potassa ;  add  acetic  acid  in  quantity,  a  little  more  than 
sufficient  to  redissolve  the  precipitate,  which  is  at  first  produced  in  the 
solution  by  the  free  potassa  and  carbonate  of  potassa  contained  in  the 
nitrite.  Cover  the  beaker  with  a  clock-glass,  and  let  it  stand  12  to  24 
hours  in  a  warm  place.  Collect  the  yellow  precipitate  on  a  weighed  filter, 
wash  thoroughly  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  potassa 
(containing  10  per  cent,  of  the  salt),  to  which  some  nitrite  of  potassa  is 
added,  displace,  finally,  the  last  portion  of  solution  of  acetate  of  potassa 
still  adhering  to  the  precipitate,  by  means  of  spirit  of  wine  of  80  per 
cent.,  dry,  ignite,  incinerate  the  filter,  moisten  the  whole  with  sulphuric 
acid,  drive  off  the  excess  of  the  latter  (see  §97,  1),  and  weigh  the 
residue  which  consists  of  2  (Co  O,  S  0,)  -f  3  (K  O,  S  O,).  Gibes  and 
Qexth  f  have  obtained  good  results  by  this  method. 

100  parts  of  the  residue  are  equivalent  to  18*014  parts  of  Co  O. 

[Or  dissolve  the  nitrite  of  cobalt  and  potassa  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
precipitate  by  potassa,  reduce  the  washed  precipitate  by  hydrogen,  and 
weigh  the  washed  metal.  (H.  Rose.)] 

[To  weigh  the  precipitate  dried  at  100^  is  not  recommended,  since 
Erdmann  has  shown  that  its  content  of  water  and  nitrogen  is  variable. 
See  §  80.] 

*  The  operation  most,  at  all  events,  heflimhed  in  a  platinum  vessel. 
t  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  104,  809. 
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§112. 
5.  Pbotoxide  of  Iron. 

a,  SoltUum, 

Many  of  the  compounds  of  protoxide  of  iron  are  soluble  in  water. 
The  compounds  insoluble  in  water  dissolve  almost  without  exception  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  in  which  the  pure  protoxide  also  is  soluble ;  the  solu- 
tions, if  not  prepared  with  perfect  exclusion  of  air,  and  with  solvents 
absolutely  free  from  air,  contain  invariably  more  or  less  sesquichloride. 
In  cases  where  it  is  wished  to  avoid  the  chance  of  oxidation,  the  solution 
of  the  compound  of  protoxide  of  iron  is  effected  in  a  small  flask,  through 
which  a  slow  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  passed,  the  transmission  of  the 
gas  being  continued  until  the  solution  is  cold.  Many  native  proto-com- 
pounds  of  iron  cannot  be  thus  dissolved.  They  are,  indeed,  rendered 
soluble  by  fusing  with  carbonate  of  soda,  but  in  this  process  ^e  protox- 
ide of  iron  is  converted  into  'sesquioxide  It  is  therefore  advisable  to 
heat  such  substances  (in  the  finest  powder)  with  a  mixture  of  3  parts 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  1  part  water  in  a  strong  sealed  tube  of 
Bohemian  glass  for  2  hours  at  about  210°,  or — id  the  case  of  silicates — 
to  warm  them  with  a  mixture  of  2  parts  hydrochloric  acid  and  1  part 
strong  hydrofluoric  acid  in  a  covered  platinum  dish  (A.  Mitscherlich  *. 
See  also  Cooke's  method  of  solution,  p.  — ).  Metallic  iron  dissolves  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  with  evolution  of  hydro- 
gen, as  protochloride  or  sulphate  of  protoxide  respectively;  in  warm  ni- 
tric acid  it  dissolves  as  nitrate  of  sesquioxide,  and  in  nitro-hydrochlorio 
acid  as  sesquichloride. 

h.  Determination, 

Protoxide  of  iron  may  be  estimated  1,  by  dissolving,  converting  into 
sesquioxide  and  determining  the  latter  gravimetricaUy  or  volumetrically ; 
2,  by  precipitating  tm  sulphide,  and  weighing  it  as  such,  or  determining 
it  after  conversion  into  sesquioxide ;  3,  by  a  direct  volumetric  method ; 
4,  by  treating  with  terchloride  of  gold,  and  weighing  the  reduced  gold. 

Ilie  methods  1  and  2  are,  of  course,  only  applicable  when  no  sesqui- 
oxide is  present  with  the  protoxide ;  the  method  2  is  scarcely  ever  used 
except  for  separations.  The  methods  included  under  3  are  adapted  to 
most  cases  and,  in  absence  of  other  reducing  substances,  are  espe- 
cially worthy  of  recommendation.  The  method  4  will  be  briefly  treated 
of  in  the  supplement  to  §8  112  and  113. 

As  the  determination  of  iron  as  sesquioxide  belongs  to  §  113,  and  as 
the  process  for  precipitating  the  protoxide  as  sulpMde  is  the  same  as 
that  for  precipitating  the  sesquioxide  in  this  form,  nothing  remains  for 
us  here  but  to  describe  the  methods  of  converting  the  protoxide  into  the 
sesquioxide  and  the  processes  included  under  3. 

1.  Methods  of  converting  Protoxide  of  Iron  into  Sesquioxide, 

a.  Methods^  applicable  in  all  cases. 

Heat  the  solution  of  protoxide  of  iron  to  be  oxidized  with  hydro* 
chloric  acid  and  add  small  portions  of  chlorate  of  potassa,  till  the  fluid, 
even  after  warming  for  some  time,  still  smells  strongly  of  chlorine.  Our 
object  may  be  also  attained  by  passing  chlorine  gas  or — ^in  the  case  of 

*  Joom.  f.  prakt  Chem.  81,  116. 
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quantities — hy  addition  of  chlorine  water.  If  the  solution  is  re- 
qoired  to  be  free  tram  excess  of  chlorine,  it  is  finally  heated,  till  all  odor 
of  that  gas  has  disappeared. 

5.  Jfeihods  tohid^  are  only  auitaJble  when  the  iron  %a  tohe  eubsequenily 
predpiiaied  by  ammonioky  <u  hydrated  eeeqtiiaonde. 

Mix  the  solution  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  in  a  flask  with  a  little 
hydrochloric  acid,  if  it  does  not  already  contain  any ;  add  some  nitric 
acid,  and  heat  the  mixture  for  some  time  to  incipient  ebullition.  The 
color  of  the  fluid  will  show  whether  the  nitric  acid  has  been  added  in 
sufficient  quantity.  Though  an  excess  of  nitric  acid  does  no  harm,  still 
it  is  better  to  avoid  adding  too  much  on  account  of  the  subsequent  pre- 
cipitation. In  concentrated  solutions,  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  pro- 
duces a  dark-brown  color,  which  disappears  upon  heating.  This  color  is 
owing  to  the  nitric  oxide  formed  dissolving  in  the  still  unoxidized  por- 
tion of  the  solution  of  the  protoxide. 

c.  Meihode  which  can  he  employed  only  when  the  seequioxide  of  iron 
19  tohe  determined  voluTnetrically. 

Add  to  the  hydrochloric  solution  small  quantities  of  artificially  pre- 
pared iron-free  binoxide  of  manganese,  till  the  solution  Ib  of  a  dark 
olive  green  color  from  the  formation  of  sesquichloride  of  manganese ; 
boil  till  this  coloration  and  the  odor  of  chlorine  have  disappeared  (Fb. 
Mohr)  ;  or  you  may  add  pure  permanganate  of  potassa  (in  crystals  or 
concentrated  solution)  till  the  fluid  is  just  red  and  then  boil,  till  the  rod 
color  and  chlorine-odor  have  vanished.  These  methods  present  the  ad- 
vantage of  permitting  complete  oxidation  without  the  use  of  any  consid- 
erable excess  of  the  oxidizing  agent. 

2.  jEMmatian  hy  Vblumetrie  Analyeit, 

a.  Marguerite's  Method. 

This  method  is  based  upon  the  following  principle : — 
If  we  add  to  a  solution  of  protoxide  of  iron,  containing  an  excess  of 
sulphuric  acid,  permanganate  of  potassa,  the  former  is  oxidized  at  the 
expense  of  the  bitter  [10  (Fe  O,  SO,)  -f  8  S  O,  -f  K  O,  Mn^O,  =  5  (Fe, 
0„  3  S  O,)  -h  K  O,  S  Oa  -f  2  (Mn  O,  S  O,)].  Now  if  we  possess  a  solu- 
tion of  permanganate  of  potassa,  and  know  how  much  iron  100  c.  c.  of 
it  can  convert  from  the  condition  of  protoxide  to  that  of  sesquioxide, 
^we  can,  with  this,  readily  determine  an  unknown  quantity  of  iron ;  we 
bave  simply,  for  this  purpose,  to  dissolve  the  iron  in  acid,  in  the  form 
of  protoxide,  to  oxidize  the  solution  accurately,  and  note  how  many  c. 
c  of  the  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  have  been  used  to  accom- 
plish that  object. 

a.  Determination  of  the  Strength  of  the  Solution  of  JPermamganaAe 
ef  Potassa, 

The  process  of  preparing  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  having 
been  described  already  in  §  65,  3,  I  will  at  once  proceed  to  give  the  sev- 
eral methods  employed  to  determine  the  strength  of  the  solution. 

Either  of  the  three  subjoined  methods  may  be  selected  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  or,  the  strength  having  been  determined  by  one  method,  it 
may,  by  way  of  control,  be  determined  once  more  by  one  of  the  other 
me^ods. 

Solution  of  permanganate  of  jy)tassa  prepared  from  the  pure  crystal- 

13 
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lized  salt,  does  not  alter,  if  carefully  kept ;  on  the  contrary,  if  it  contains 
free  pobusa  or  manganate  of  potassa,  it  Bu£fere  gradual  decomposition, 
and  each  analysiB,  made  after  an  interval  of  even  only  a  day,  nmst  ba 
preceded  by  a  ireeh  determinatioQ  of  its  atrength, 

flo.  Itelermination  of  ths  Strength  by  meant  of  MetaRie  Ir<m. 

Weigh  off  accurately  about  0-2  grm,  of  thin,  dean  iron  wire  (piano- 
forte wire)  ;  introduce  this  into  a  small  long-necked  flask,  add  about  20 
0.  c.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  same  quantity  of  water,  secure  the 
flask  in  an  obl^ue  position,  by  means  of  a  retort-holder ;  transmit 
through  it  a  slow  current  of  carbonic  acid,  and  then  heat  the  fluid  to 
gentle  ebullition. 

Fig.  48  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  apparatus.  When  the  iron  has 
diasolTed,  allow  to  cool,  keeping  up  the  current  of  carbonic  acid,  then 


Fig.  48. 

fill  the  flask  two-thirds  with  distilled  water ;  smear  the  rim  with  a  little 
tallow,  pour  the  contents  cautiously  into  a  beaker  of  about  400  c.  c 
capacity,  and  transfer  the  last  particles  from  the  flask  to  the  beaker  by 
repeated  rinsing  with  cold  water.  The  total  quantity  of  fluid  should  be 
about  200  c.  c  Place  the  beaker  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  or  better, 
on  a  sheet  of  glass,  with  white  paper  underneath. 

Fill  a  Uay-Lubsac'b  or  Qeisblsb's  burette  of  30  c.  c.  capacity,  divided 
into  ^  c.  c.  (see  §§  22,  23,  figs.  13and  14),  up  to  zero,  with  solution  of 
permanganate  of  potaaaia,  of  which  take  care  to  have  ready  a  sufficient 
quantity,  perfectly  clear  and  uniformly  mixed. 

Now  add  the  permanganate  to  tlie  iren  solntion,  stirring  the  latter  all 
the  while  with  a  glass  rod.  At  first  the  red  drops  disappear  very  rapid- 
ly, then  more  slowly.  The  fluid,  which  at  first  was  nearly  colorless, 
gnduolly  acquires  a  yellowish  tint.  From  the  instant  the  red  drops  bo- 
gin  to  disappear  more  slowly,  add  the  permanganate  with  more  caution 
and  in  single  drops,  until  the  last  drop  imparts  to  the  fluid  a  faint,  but 
unmistakable  rediush  color,  which  remains  on  stirring.  A  little  piaiotioa 
trill  enable  jou  readily  to  hit  the  right  point.  As  soon  as  the  fltud  in 
Uie  burette  hoa  suffideotly  collected  a^|ain,  read  o£^  and  mark  the  mitt- 
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ber  of  c.  c.  uaed.  The  reading  off  must  be  performed  with  the  greatest 
exactness  (see  8  22) ;  the  whole  error  should  not  amount  to  i^g^  c.  c. 

If  0*2  grm.  iron  have  taken  from  20  to  30  c.  o.  of  permanganate,  the 
latter  may  be  con8idei*ed  to  be  of  the  proper  degree  of  concentration  for 
most  determinations  of  iron.  If  much  less  has  been  used  in  the  process, 
the  solution  is  too  concentrated.  In  that  case  add  to  the  entire  quantity 
a  sufficient  amount  of  water  to  give  it  approximately  the  right  degree 
of  concentration;  then  repeat  the  above  experiment  with  afresh  amount 
of  iron.  K,  on  the  other  hand,  considei*ably  more  than  30  c.  c.  of  perman- 
ganate have  been  used  for  0*2  grm.  iron,  the  solution  is  not  exactly  unfit 
for  use,  but  working  with  it  becomes  the  more  tedious  and  inconvenient 
the  more  its  degree  of  concentration  differs  from  that  given  above. 

AVhen  you  have  completed  the  experiment  with  a  solution  of  approxi- 
mately proper  concentration,  calculate,  by  a  simple  proportion,  how  much 
iron  100  c  c.  of  the  solution  will  convert  from  the  state  of  protoxide  to 
that  of  sesquioxide.  Supposing,  for  instance,  you  have  used  to  0*210 
grm.  iron,  23'5  c.  c.  of  the  permanganate,  then  we  say 

23*5  :  100::  0-210  :  x  aj=0*8936  (grm.  iron). 

As  the  accuracy  of  all  estimations  made  with  the  solution  of  perman- 
ganate of  potassa  depends  upon  the  correct  determination  of  the  strength, 
it  is  always  advisable  to  reptet  the  experiment. 

As  even  the  purest  iron  wire  is  not  chemically  pure,  but  contains  a 
little  carbon,  it  is  well,  in  analyses  requiring  the  very  highest  degree  of 
accuracy,  to  reduce  the  weight  of  the  iron  wire  used  in  the  process,  by 
multiplication  with  0*997,  to  the  corresponding  weight  of  chemically  pure 
iron.  This  reduction  Ib  based  upon  the  generally  correct  supposition 
that  the  wire  contains  0*3  per  cent,  of  extraneous  matter. 

If,  in  the  two  experiments  made  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
strength  of  the  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa,  the  quantities  of  iron 
respectively  corresponding  to  100  c.  c.  of  solution,  differ  only  about  1,  2, 
or  3  mgrm.  (j)er  grm.),  the  results  may  be  considered  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory. But  if  the  difference  is  considerably  greater,  a  third  experiment 
must  be  made. 

If  there  is  a  deficiency  of  free  acid  in  the  solution  of  iron,  the  fluid 
acquires  a  brown  color,  turns  turbid,  and  deposits  a  brown  precipitate 
(binoxide  of  manganese  and  sesquioxide  of  iron).  The  same  may  happen 
also  if  the  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  is  added  too  quickly,  or 
if  the  proper  stirring  of  the  iron  solution  is  omitted  or  interrupted. 
Experiments  attended  with  abnormal  manifestations  of  the  kind  should 
always  be  rejected.  That  the  fluid  reddened  by  the  last  drop  of  solution 
of  permanganate  of  potassa  added,  loses  its  color  again  after  a  time,  need 
create  no  surprise  or  uneasiness ;  this  decolorization  is,  in  fact,  quite 
inevitable,  as  a  dilute  solution  of  free  permanganic  acid  cannot  keep  long 
nndecom  posed. 

66.  Detemunation  of  the  Strength  by  means  of  Sulphate  of  Protoxide 
of  Iron  and  Ammonia, 

Weigh  off,  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  about  1*4  grm.  of  the  pure 
salt  prepared  according  to  the  directions  given  in  §  66,  4,  after  powder- 
ing ^e  crystals,  and  pressing  between  sheets  of  smooth  blotting-paper. 
Dissolve  in  about  200  c.  c.  distilled  water,  add  about  20  c.  c.  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  and  proceed  as  in  oa. 

As  sulphate  of  proto'xide  of  iron  and  ammonia  oontains  exactly  \  of 
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its  weight  of  iron,  the  calculation  required  to  show  the  value  of  100  c.  c; 
of  permanganate  is  very  simple.  Supposing,  for  instance,  25  c.  o.  of  per> 
manganate  to  have  been  consumed  to  1*400  grm.  of  the  iron  salt^  then, 

we  have  1*4     ^  ^ 

•^=0-2 

and  25  :  100 : :  0-2  :  a? ;  »=0'8 

If  the  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  ammonia  used  is  not  pare,  if^ 
for  instance,  it  contains  bases  isomorphous  with  protoxide  of  iron  (pro- 
toxide of  manganese,  magnesia,  &c,)  ;  or  if  it  contains  sesquioxidei  or  is 
used  in  a  moist  condition,  the  result  will  of  course  be  too  high. 

ee.  Determination  of  the  Strength  hy  means  of  Oxalic  Add. 

This  method  is  based  upon  the  following  principle : — 

If  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  is  added  to  a  warm  solution  of 
oxalic  acid,  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  liberated  permanganic  acid 
instantly  oxidizes  the  oxalic  acid  to  carbonic  acid  [5  C,  O,  +  3  S  0,+ 
K  O,  Mn»0,  =  10  C  O,  +  2  (Mn  O,  S  O,)  -f  K  O,  S  OJ.  For  the  oxida- 
tion of  1  eq.  oxalic  acid  (0,  O,)  and  2  eq.  iron  (in  the  state  of  protoxide) 
equal  quantities  of  permanganic  acid  are  accordingly  required ;  there- 
fore, 63  parts  (1  eq.)  of  crystallized  oxalic  acid  correspond,  in  reference  to 
the  oxidizing  action  of  permanganic  acid,  to  56  parts  (2  eq.)  of  iron. 

By  dissolving  6*3  grm.  pure  crystallized  oxalic  acid  (§  65,  1),  or  4*5 
grm.  of  the  pure  hydrate,  dried  at  100°,  in  water,  to  1  litre  of  fluid,  a  deci- 
normal  solution  of  oxalic  acid  is  obtained,  which  is  exactly  suited  to  our 
present  purpose.  50  c.  c.  of  this  solution,  which  correspond  to  0*315 
grm.  crystallized  oxalic  acid,  or  0*28  grms.  iron,  are  introduced  into  a 
beaker,  diluted  with  about  100  c.  c.  of  water,  from  6  to  8  c.  c.  of  cone, 
sulphuric  acid  added,  and  the  fluid  heated  to  about  60°.  The  beaker  is 
then  placed  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  and  permanganate  added  from  the 
burette,  with  stirring.  The  red  drops  do  not  disappear  at  first  very 
rapidly,  but  when  once  the  reaction  has  fairly  set  in,  they  continue  for 
some  time  to  vanish  instantaneously.  As  soon  as  the  red  drops  b^in 
to  disappear  more  slowly,  the  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  must 
be  added  with  great  caution ;  if  proper  care  is  taken  in  tlus  respect,  it  is 
easy  to  complete  the  reaction  with  a  single  drop  of  permanganate ;  this 
completion  of  the  reaction  is  indicated  with  beautiful  distinctness  in  the 
colorless  fluid.     The  number  of  c.  c.  used  corresponds  to  0*28  grm.  iron. 

If  the  oxalic  acid  was  not  perfectly  dry,  or  not  quite  pure,  the  result  of 
the  experiment  will,  of  course,  lead  to  fixmg  the  strength  of  the  solution  of 
permanganate  of  potassa  too  high.  Instead  of  pure  oxalic  acid,  Saint-Gilles 
has  proposed  to  use  crystallized  oxalate  of  ammonia  (N  H4  O,  C,  O,  +  aq.). 
This  can  easily  be  prepared  in  the  pure  state,  keeps  well,  and  can  be 
weighed  with  accuracy.  It  is  not  however  advisable  to  keep  a  standard 
solution  of  this  salt  in  store,  as  it  is  liable  to  spoil.  71  parts  of  the 
crystallized  salt  correspond  to  56  parts  iron. 


Of  the  foregoing  three  methods  of  standardizing  solution  of  permanga- 
nate of  potassa,  the  first  is  the  one  originally  proposed  by  Maroubbitx. 
Sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  ammonia  was  first  proposed  by  Er.  Mohb, 
and  oxalic  acid  by  Hem  pel,  as  agents  suitable  for  ^e  purpose.     With 
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abaohitelj  pure  an4  thoroughly  dry  reagents,  and  proper  attention,  all 
ibree  methods  give  correct  results. 

For  myself^  I  prefer  the  first  method,  as  the  most  direct  and  positive, 
the  only  doubtful  point  about  it  being  the  question  whether  the  assump- 
tion that  the  iron  wire  contains  99*7  per  cent,  of  chemically  pure  iron  is 
quite  correct ;  this,  however,  is  of  very  trifling  imiYOi-tauco,  as  the  error 
could  not  exceed  iV  ^^  "^  P®^  cent.  But  the  other  two  methods  are,  as  may 
readily  be  seen,  somewhat  more  convenient,  since  in  one  of  them  the 
trouble  is  saved  of  preparing  the  solution  of  iron,  and  in  the  other  there 
is,  moreover,  no  need  of  weighing.  These  advantages,  however,  which 
were  considerable  when  the  impure  permanganate  solution  that  was  used 
required  fresh  standardizing  every  day,  have  now  lost  their  value,  as  the 
pure  solution,  now  generally  employed,  keeps  unaltei-ed. 

For  the  analysiB  of  very  dilute  solutions  of  iron,  e,g,y  chalybeate  water, 
in  which  the  amount  of  iron  may  be  very  approximately  determined  with 
great  expedition,  by  direct  oxidization  with  permanganate,  a  very  dilute 
standard  solution  must  be  prepared ;  of  which  100  c.  c.  corroHpoud  to  say 
0*1  grm.  iron.  Such  a  solution  should  be  directly  standardized  with  corre- 
spondingly small  quantities  of  iron,  or  the  iron-double-salt,  and  boiled 
water  should  be  used. 

In  experiments  of  this  kind,  the  fact  that  a  certain  quantity  of  perman- 
ganate is  required  to  impart  a  distinct  color  to  pure  acidified  water  (which 
is  of  no  consequence  in  operations  where  the  concentrated  solution  is  used) 
must  be  taken  into  consideration ;  for  where  the  solution  used  is  so  highly 
dilute,  it  takes  indeed  a  measurable  quantity  of  it  to  impart  the  desired 
reddish  tint  to  the  amount  of  water  employed.  In  such  cases,  the  volume 
of  the  solution  of  iron  used  for  standardizing  the  permanganate  and  the 
▼olume  of  the  weak  ferruginous  solution  subjected  to  anaiysis  should  be 
the  same,  and  either  the  two  solutions  should  contain  about  the  same  quan- 
tity of  iron,  or,  by  means  of  a  special  experiment,  it  is  ascertained  how 
many  -f^  c.  c.  of  the  permanganate  are  required  to  impart  the  desired  pale 
red  color  to  the  same  volume  of  acidified  water.  In  the  latter  csHe,  these 
1^  c.  c.  will  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  permanganate  used  in  the 
regular  experiments. 

/J.  Performance  of  the  Analytical  Process, 

This  has  been  fully  indicated  in  a.  The  compound  to  be  examined  is 
dissolved,  preferably  with  application  of  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  (see 
fig.  48,  p.  194),  in  water,  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  allowed  to  cool  in  the 
current  of  carbonic  acid,  and  suitably  diluted  (if  practicable,  the  solution 
of  a  substance  containing  about  0*2  grm.  iron  should  be  diluted  to  about 
200  c.  c.)  ;  if  free  acid  is  not  yet  prcst^nt  in  sufHcient  quantity,  about 
20  c.  c.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  are  added,  and  then  standard  perman- 
ganate from  the  burette,  to  incipient  reddening  of  the  fluid.  Tlie  volume 
of  standard  solution  used  is  then  read  ofl*.  The  strength  of  the  solution 
of  permanganate  being  known,  the  quantity  of  iron  present  in  the  examined 
fluid  is  found  by  a  veiy  simple  calculation.  Suppose  100  c.  c.  of  solution 
of  permanganate  of  potassa  to  correspond  to  0*98  grm.  iron,  and  25  c.  c. 
of  the  solution  to  have  been  used  to  effect  the  oxidation  of  the  protoxide 
of  iron  in  the  examined  compound ;  then 

100  :  25  : :  0-98  :  a?;  ar=0-245. 

The  quantity  of  iron  originally  present  in  the  form  of  protoxide 
amoimted  accordingly  to  0*245  grm. 
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For  the  method  of  determining  the  total  amount  of  iron  prewnt  in  m 
solution  containing  both  protoxide  and  sesquiozide  of  that  metal,  I  refer 
to  §  113;  for  that  of  determining  the  amount  of  each  separately,  to 
Section  V. 

Note  on  the  Detebmination  of  Ibon  in  Htdbochlobic  Acid 
Solution  by  the  foregoing  Method. 

The  foregoing  process  was  long  considered  to  be  the  most  convenient 
and  best  for  the  estimation  of  iron.  Lowenthal  and  Lenssen*  have 
shown  that  in  solutions  containing  hydrochloric  ctcidy  it  is  essential  that 
the  standardizing  of  the  reagent  and  the  actual  analysLs  be  performed 
under  the  same  circumstances  as  regards  dilution,  amount  of  acid,  and 
temperature.  Besides  the  proper  reaction  10  Fe  0-fMn,  0^=6  Fe,0, 
4-2  Mn  O,  the  collateral  reaction  7  H  CH-Mn,07=5  CI -+-2  Mn  Cl-h 
7  H  O  also  takes  place,  in  consequence  of  which  a  little  chlorine  is  libe- 
rated. This  chlorine  does  not  oxidize  the  protoxide  of  iron  in  the  case 
of  considerable  dilution,  but  there  occurs  a  condition  of  equilibrium  in 
the  fluid  containing  protoxide  of  iron,  chlorine,  and  hydrochloric  add, 
which  is  destroyed  by  addition  of  a  further  quantity  of  either  body 
(Lowenthal  and  Lenssen,  loc.  cit.).  But  since  it  is  difficult  to  preserve 
the  above  condition  of  obtaining  correct  results,  the  following  proceed- 
ing is  adopted,  in  presence  of  chlorine. 

Standardize  the  permanganate  by  means  of  iron  dissolved  in  dilnte 
sulphuric  acid,  make  the  iron  solution  to  be  tested  up  to  ^  litre,  add  50 
c.  c.  to  a  large  quantity  of  water  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  add  per- 
manganate from  burette,  then  again  50  c.  c.  of  the  iron  solution,  perman- 
ganate again,  tbc.,  &c.  The  numbers  obtained  at  the  third  and  fourth 
time  are  taken.  These  are  constant,  while  that  obtained  the  first  time, 
and  sometimes  also  the  second  time,  ditifers.  The  result  multiplied  by  5 
gives  exactly  the  quantity  of  permanganate  proportional  to  the  amount 
of  protoxide  of  iron  present. 

I  believe  that  the  reason  why  the  attention  of  analysts  was  not  pre- 
viously directed  to  the  important  influence  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  this 
process,  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  was  not  customary  to  crystallize  the  per- 
manganate before  employing  it — the  crude  solution,  which  contains  much 
chloride  of  potassium,  being  used.  The  experiments  were  consequently 
pei-formed  in  the  presence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid,  even  when  sulphuric 
acid  alone  was  employed  for  dissolving  or  acidifying.  Hence  the  difi'ei^ 
ences  between  the  results  with  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acid  solutions 
were  not  so  large  as  they  are  now,  when  we  work  with  the  pure  perman- 
ganate. 

b.  Penny's  Meifiod  (recommended  subsequently  by  Schabus). 

If  bichromate  of  potassa  is  added  to  a  strongly  acid  solution  of  prot- 
oxide of  iron,  the  latter  is  converted  into  sesquioxide,  whilst  the  chromic 
acid  is  reduced  to  sesquioxide  of  chromium  (6  Fe  0-|-2  Cr  03=3  Fe,  Oj-f- 
Cr,  O3). 

Now,  with  O'l  eq.  bichromate  of  potassa=  14*759  grm.  dissolved  to 
1  litre  of  fluid,  0*6  eq.=:  16*8  grm.  iron  may  be  converted  from  the  state 
of  protoxide  to  that  of  sesquioxide,  and  50  c.  c.  of  the  above  solution 
correspond  accordingly  to  0*84  grm.  iron. 

»i 

«  Zeitschrift  f.  analyt  Ghem.  1,  820.     See  also  361. 
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Care  mturt  be  taken  to  use  perfectly  pure  bichromate  of  potassa ;  the 
Bah  is  Heated  in  a  porcelain  crucible  until  it  is  just  fused ;  it  is  then 
allowed  to  cool  under  the  desiccator,  and  the  required  quantity  weighed 
off  when  cold.  Besides  the  above  solution,  another  should  also  be  pre- 
pared, ten  times  more  dilute,  and  containing  accordingly  0*01  eq.  of 
bichromate  of  potassa  in  the  litre. 

It  is  always  advisable  to  test  the  correctness  of  the  standard  solution 
of  bichromate  of  potassa,  by  oxidizing  with  it  a  known  amount  of  pure 
iron  dissolved  to  protoxide  (see  p.  194,  aa). 

The  analytical  process  is  performed  as  follows : — 

The  solution  of  protoxide  of  iron  is  sufficiently  diluted,  mixed  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  hydrochloric  or  dilute  sulphuiic  acid,  and  the 
standard  solution  of  bichromate  of  potassa  slowly  added  from  the  burette, 
the  liquid  being  stirred  all  the  while  with  a  thm  glass  rod.  The  fluid, 
which  is  at  first  nearly  colorless,  speedily  acquires  a  pale  green  tint, 
which  changes  gradually  to  a  darker  chrome-green.  A  very  small  drop 
of  the  mixture  is  now  from  time  to  time  taken  out  by  means  of  the 
stirring-rod,  and  brought  into  contact  with  a  drop  of  a  solution  of  ferri- 
C3ranide  of  potassium  on  a  porcelain  plate,  which  has  been  spotted  with 
several  of  such  drops.  When  the  blue  color  thereby  produced  begins  to 
lose  the  intensity  which  it  exhibited  on  the  first  tnals,  and  to  assume  a 
paler  tint,  the  addition  of  the  solution  of  bichromate  of  potassa  must  be 
more  carefully  regulated  than  at  first,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  pro- 
oess  a  fresh  essay  must  be  made,  and  with  larger  drops  than  at  first, 
after  each  new  addition  of  two  drops,  and  finally,  even  of  a  single  drop ; 
drops  must  also  be  left  for  some  time  in  contact  before  the  observation 
is  taken.  When  no  further  blue  coloration  ensues,  the  oxidation  is  ter- 
minated. From  the  remarkable  sensitiveness  of  the  reaction,  the  exact 
point  may  be  easily  hit  to  a  drop.  To  heighten  the  accuracy  of  the  re- 
sults, the  dilute  (ten  times  weaker)  standard  fluid  should,  just  at  the 
end  of  the  process,  be  substituted  for  the  concentrated  solution  of  bichro- 
mate of  potassa. 

If  exactly  0*84  grm.  of  the  substance  to  be  analyzed  have  been  dis- 
solved, the  numbers  of  half  c.  c.  used  of  the  two  standard  fluids  show 
how  many  per  cents,  and  tenths  \yer  cent,  respectively  of  pure  iron  the 
analyzed  substance  contains  in  the  form  of  protoxide.  For  the  manner 
of  proceeding  in  presence  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  I  refer  to  §  113.  If 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  free  acid  in  the  solution,  brown  chromate  of  ses- 
quioxide of  chromium  may  form,  upon  which  the  solution  of  protoxide 
of  iron  exercises  no  longer  a  deoxicQzing  action. 

§113. 

6.  Sesquioxide  of  Iron. 

a.  SoltUion, 

Many  of  the  compounds  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  are  soluble  in  water. 
Pure  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  most  of  those  of  its  compounds  which  are 
insoluble  in  water,  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  but  many  of  them  only 
slowly  and  with  difficulty  ;  compounds  of  this  nature  are  best  dissolved 
in  concentrated  hydrochloride  acid,  in  a  flask,  with  the  aid  of  heat ;  which, 
however,  should  not  be  allowed  to  reach  the  boiling-point ;  the  compound 
must,  moreover,  be  finely  powdered,  and  even  then  it  will  often  take 
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many  hours  to  effect  complete  solution.  Iron  ores  insplublc  in  hydro- 
diloric  acid  are  treated  like  the  corresponding  compounds  of  psotozide 
of  iron  [best  by  fusion  with  carbonate  of  sodaj. 

b.  DetermincUion, 

Sesquioxide  of  iron  is  usually  weighed  as  such,  but  sometimeH  as  sul- 
phide (§  31 ).  It  may,  however,  be  estimated  also  indirectly,  and  also  bj 
volumetric  analysis,  both  directly  and  after  reduction  to  protoxide.  The 
conversion  of  compounds  of  iron  into  sesquioxide  is  effected  either  br 
precipitation  as  hydrated  sesquioxide,  preceded  in  some  cases  by  precipi- 
tation as  sulphide  of  iron,  or  as  succinate  or  basic  acetate  or  basic 
formiate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron ;  or  by  ignition.  While  the  volumetric 
and  the  now  seldom-used  indirect  methods  are  applicable  in  almost  all 
cases,  we  may  convert  into 

1.  Sesquioxide  of  Ibon. 

a.  JBi/  Precipitation  aa  Hydrated  Sesquioxide. 

All  salts  soluble  in  water  with  inorganic  or  volatile  organic  acids,  and 
likewise  those  which,  insoluble  in  water,  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
with  separation  of  their  add. 

h.  By  Precipitation  aa  Sulphide  of  Iron. 
All  compounds  of  iron  without  exception. 

c  By  Precipitation  as  Sticcinate  of  SeequiooBide  of  Iron  y  and 

d.  By  Precipitation  as  Basic  Acetate  or  Formiate  of  Sesqui' 

oxide  of  Iron. 

The  compounds  enumerated  sub  a. 

e.  By  Ignition. 

All  salts  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  with  volatile  oxygen  acids. 

2.  Sulphide  of  Iron. 

All  compounds  of  iron  without  exception. 

The  method  1,  0,  is  the  most  expeditious  and  accurate,  and  is  there- 
fore preferred  in  all  cases  where  its  application  is  admissible.  The 
method  1,  a,  is  the  most  generally  used.  The  methods  1,  6,  and  2; 
serve  principally  to  effect  the  separation  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  from 
other  bases;  they  are  resorted  to  also  in  certain  instances  where  a  is  in- 
applicable, especially  in  cases  where  sugar  or  other  non-volatile  organic 
substances  are  present ;  and  also  to  estimate  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  in 
its  compounds  with  phosphoric  acid  and  boracic  acid.  The  methods  1, 
c  and  1 ,  d  are  used  exclusively  in  separations.  For  the  manner  of  de- 
termining the  sesquioxide  of  iron  in  the  chromate  and  silicate,  I  refer 
to  §§  130  and  140.  The  volumetric  methods  for  estimating  the  sesqui- 
oxide are  used  in  technical  experiments  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others,  and  are  very  frequently  employed  in  scientific  analyses. 

1.  Determination  as  Sesquioxide  of  Iron. 

^^     ^^  • 

a.  By  Precipitation  as  Hydrated  Sesquioxide. 
Mix  the  solution  in  a  dish  or  beaker  with  ammonia  in  exoosB,  heat 
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liiMrlj  to  boilingi  decant  repeatedly  on  to  a  filter,  wash  the  precipitate 
cmnfutty  with  hot  water,  drj  ikaroughly  (which  very  greatly  reduces 
the  Dulk  of  the  precipitate),  and  ignite  in  the  manner  directed  in  §  53. 
For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  81;  The 
method  is  free  m>m  sources  of  error.  The  precipitate,  under  all  circum- 
stances,, even  if  there  are  no  fixed  bodies  to  be  washed  out,  must  be  most 
ea/nfuUy  and  thoroughly  washed,  since,  should  it  retain  any  traces  of 
chloride  of  ammonium,  a  portion  of  the  iron  would  volatilize  in  the  form 
of  sesquichloride.  (t  is  also  highly  advisable  to  dissolve  the  weighed 
residue,  or  a  portion  of  it,  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid,. to  see  whether  it 
is  quite  free  from  silicic  acid. 

h.  Sy  JPrecipikUion  cu  Sulphide  of  Iron. 

The  solution,  in  a  not  too  large  flask,  is  mixed  with  ammonia,  till  all 
the  free  acid  is  neutralized.  (In  the  absence  of  organic,  non- volatile 
substances  this  leads  to  the  precipitation  of  a  little  hydrated  sesquioxide, 
which,  however,  is  of  no  consequence.)  Add  chloride  of  ammonium,  if 
not  already  present  in  sufficient  quantity,  then  colorless  or  yellowish  sul- 
phide of  ammonium  in  moderate  excess,  lastly  water,  till  the  fluid  reaches 
to  the  neck  of  the  flask.  Cork  it  up  and  stand  in  a  warm  place  till  the 
precipitate  has  subsided,  and  the  supernatant  fluid  has  a  clear  yellowish 
appearance  (without  a  tinge  of  green).  Wash  as  directed  in  the  case  of 
sulphide  of  manganese  (§  109, 1,  c).  Neglect  of  any  of  these  precautions 
will  occasion  some  loss  of  substance,  the  sulphide  of  iron  gradually  com- 
bining with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  passing  thus  into  the  filtrate  as 
protosulphate.  As  this  sulphate  is  reprecipitated  by  the  sulphide  of 
ammonium  present,  the  filtrate  assumes,  in  such  cases,  a  greenish  color, 
and  gradually  deposits  a  black  precipitate,  the  separation  of  which  is 
highly  promoted  by  addition  of  chloride  of  ammonium.  [See  remarks 
in  M  §  81,  6,  c.  p.  122.] 

When  the  operation  of  washing  is  completed,  the  moist  precipitate  (if 
it  is  not  dried  and  determined  according  to  2)  is  put,  together  with  the 
filter,  into  a  beaker,  some  water  added,  and  then  hydrochloric  acid,  until 
the  whole  is  redissolved.  Heat  is  now  applied,  until  the  solution  smells 
no  longer  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  the  fluid  is  then  filtered  into  a 
flask,  the  residual  paper  carefully  washed,  and  the  filtrate  oxidized  by 
heating  with  nitric  acid  (see  §  112,  1) ;  the  oxidized  solution  is  finally 
precipitated  with  ammonia,  as  in  a. 

If  a  solution  of  potassio-,  sodio-,  or  ammonio-tartrate  of  sesquioxide  of 
iron  contains  a  considerable  excess  of  alkaline  carbonate,  the  precipitation 
of  the  iron  as  sulphide  is  prevented  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  (Blumenau). 
In  such  cases  the  fluid  must  therefore  be  nearly  neutralized  with  an  acid, 
before  the  precipitation  with  the  sulphide  of  ammonium  can  be  eflected. 

c,  l^y  JPrecipitation  as  Succinate  of  Sesquioxide  of  Iron, 

The  solution,  in  a  flask,  is  mixed  with  very  dilute  ammonia,  drop  by 
drop,  until  a  small  portion  of  the  iron  precipitates  in  the  form  of  hydrated 
sesquioxide ;  a  gentle  heat  is  then  applied,  to  aucertain  whether  or  not 
the  precipitate  will  redissolve.  If  it  redissolves,  the  addition  of  dilute 
ammonia  is  continued,  until  the  application  of  heat  fails  to  redissolve  the 
precipitate  formed.  If  it  remains  undissolved,  and  the  fluid  still  exhibits 
a  brownish  red  color,  all  the  preliminary  conditions  requisite  for  pro- 
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cipitation  with  succinate  of  ammonia  are  fiilfilled.  Bqt  ahoiild  ilie  fluid 
appear  colorless,  this  is  a  sign  that  too  much  ammonia  has  been  added ; 
in  which  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  a  small  portion  of  hydrochlorio 
acid,  and  then  again  some  ammonia,  until  the  desired  point  is  attained. 
To  the  fluid  thus  prepared  is  now  added  a  perfectly  neutral  solution  of 
succinate  of  anmionia,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms ;  a  gentle  heat  is 
then  applied,  and  the  fluid  allowed  to  cool ;  when  perfectly  cold  it  is 
filtered,  and  the  precipitate  washed,  first  with  cold  water,  finally  with 
warm  ammonia — which  operation,  depriving  the  precipitate  in  a  very 
great  measure  of  its  acid,  imparts  a  darker  tint  to  it.  The  washed  pre- 
cipitate is  dried  upon  the  filter  in  the  funnel,  and  ^en  converted  into 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  by  ignition  (§  53).  The  object  of  washing  the  pre- 
cipitate with  ammonia  is  to  remove  part  of  the  acid,  since,  were  the  pre- 
cipitate simply  washed  with  water,  a  portion  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron 
might  sufler  reduction  upon  the  subsequent  ignition  of  the  succinate.  If 
there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  this  has  actually  taken  phu«,  some 
nitric  acid  is  added  to  the  precipitate,  evaporated,  and  the  ignition  re- 
peated. For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  81.  The  results  are 
accurate. 

d.  J3y  Precipitation  as  JBasic  Acetate  of  Sesquioxide  of  Iron, 

Mix  the  solution  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  [containing  not  more  than 
1  grm.  of  oxide  to  ^  litre]  in  a  flask,  if  it  contains  much  &ee  acid,  with 
carbonate  of  soda  or  ammonia  until  the  acid  is  nearly  neutralized ;  then 
add  to  the  solution  which  is  still  clear,  but  already  of  a  deep  red  color, 
neutral  acetate  of  soda  or  of  anmionia,  and  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid  in 
slight  excess ;  and  boil  till,  on  removing  the  lamp,  the  precipitate  settles 
clear.  Wash  repeatedly  by  boiling  and  decantation,  and  finally  on  the 
filter  with  boiling  water,  which  should  contain  a  little  acetate  of  ammo- 
nia; dry,  ignite  (§  53),  and  weigh  the  sesquioxide  obtained.  It  is 
advisable  to  add  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  to  the  residue,  evaporate,  and 
ignite  again,  to  see  whether  the  weight  remains  constant,  llie  residue 
must  show  no  alkaline  reaction  when  moistened  with  water.  The  results 
are  accurate.  It  is  often  preferable  to  dissolve  the  precipitate  of  the 
basic  acetate  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  to  precipitate  the  solution  accord- 
ing to  a  [see  also  Heichardt^s  method],  §  81,  e.  The  formiates  of  soda 
and  ammonia  may  be  advantageously  substituted  for  the  acetates  as  pre- 
cipitants  (§  81,/). 

«.  ^y  Ignition, 

Expose  the  compound,  in  a  covered  crucible,  to  a  gentle  heat  at  first, 
and  gradually  to  the  highest  degree  of  intensity ;  continue  the  operation 
until  the  weight  of  the  residuary  sesquioxide  of  iron  remains  constant. 

2.  Determination  as  Ankt/drotts  Sulphide  of  Iron. 

The  hydrated  sulphide  of  iron  obtained,  as  in  1,  6,  may  be  very  con- 
veniently determined  by  conversion  into  the  anhydrous  sulphide.  The 
process  is  the  same  as  for  zinc  (§  108,  2).  Tlie  heat  to  which  it  is  finally 
exposed  in  the  current  of  hydrogen  must  be  strong,  as  an  excess  of  sul- 
phur is  retained  with  some  obstinacy.  In  fi&ct,  it  is  advisable  after 
weighing  to  re-ignite  in  hydrogen  and  weigh  a  second  time.  It  is  of  no 
importance  if  the  hydrated  sulphide  has  oxidized  on  drying. 

Protosulphate  and  sesquioxide  of  iron  can  be  transformed  into  sul- 
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pbide  in  the  same  maimer,  after  Laving  been  dehydrated  by  ignition  in 
a  porcelain  crndble  (H.  Kobe  *). 

The  resnlta  obtained  by  Oesten,  and  adduced  by  Rose,  as  well  as  those 
obtained  in  my  own  laboratory,  are  exceedingly  satisfactory.  (Expt. 
No.  76.) 

3.  J}€Urminai%on  hy  Volvmetric  Analysis, 

a,  I^'receded  by  Heduction  of  the  Sesquioocide  to  Protoxide, 

The  volumetric  methods  which  come  under  this  head  are  based  upon 
the  reduction  of  the  sesquioxide  to  protoxide,  and  the  estimation  of  the 
latter.  We  have,  accordingly,  to  occupy  ourselves  simply  with  the 
reduction  of  the  solution  of  the  sesquioxide,  the  other  part  of  the  pro- 
cess having  been  fully  discussed  in  §  112  (Protoxide  of  Iron).  The 
reduction  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  can  be  effected  by  many  substances 
(zinc,  protochloride  of  tin,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  sulphurous  acid,  dec), 
but  only  those  can  be  used  with  advantage,  an  excess  of  which  may  be 
added  with  impunity.  If  an  excess  must  be  very  carefully  avoided,  or, 
being  added,  must  be  carefully  removed,  the  method  becomes  trouble- 
some, and  a  ready  source  of  inaccuracy  is  introduced.  On  these  grounds, 
although  its  action  is  somewhat  slow,  zinc,  unquestionably,  deserves  the 
preference  before  all  other  reducing  agents. 

Heat  the  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  solution,  which  must  contain 
a  moderate  excess  of  acid,  but  be  free  from  nitric  acid,  in  a  small  long- 
necked  flask,  placed  in  a  slanting  position ;  drop  in  small  pieces  of  iron- 
free  zinc  (§  60),  and  conduct  a  slow  current  of  carbonic  acid  through 
the  flask  (fig.  48,  p.  194).  Evolution  of  hydrogen  gas  begins  at  once, 
and  the  color  of  the  solution  becomes  paler  in  proportion  as  the  sesqui- 
oxide changes  to  protoxide.  Apply  a  moderate  heat,  to  promote  the 
action  ;  and  add  also,  if  necessary,  a  little  more  zinc.  As  soon  as  the 
hot  solution  is  completely  decolorized  (one  cannot  judge  of  the  perfect 
deoxidation  of  a  cold  solution  so  well,  as  the  color  of  the  sesquichloride 
of  iron  is  deeper  in  the  heat),  allow  to  cool  completely  in  the  sti'eam  of 
carbonic  acid ;  to  hasten  the  cooling  the  flask  may  be  immersed  in  cold 
water  ;  then  dilute  the  contents  with  water,  pour  ofl*  and  wash  carefully 
into  a  beaker,  leaving  behind  any  undissolved  zinc,  and  also  (as  far  as 
possible)  any  flocks  of  lead  that  may  have  separated  from  the  zinc,  and 
proceed  as  directed  in  §  112,  2.  If  the  solution  contains  metals  precipi- 
table  by  zinc,  these  will  separate,  and  may  render  filtration  necessary. 
In  this  case  the  filtrate  must  be  again  heated  with  zinc  before  using  the 
standtird  solution.  If  iron-fi*ee  zinc  cannot  be  procured,  the  percentage 
of  iron  in  the  metal  used  must  be  determined,  and  weighed  portions  of 
it  employed  in  the  process  of  reduction  ;  the  known  amount  of  iron  con- 
tained in  the  zinc  consumed  is  then  subtracted  from  the  total  amount  of 
iron  found. 

\h.   Without  JPrevioits  Reduction  to  Protoxide,     Oudehans' 
Method, \ 

The  principle  consists  in  adding  a  reducing  agent  to  the  solution  till 
the  sesquioxide  is  entirely  converted  into  protoxide,  and  then  determin* 
ing  the  amount  of  the  reducing  agent  used. 


•  Pogg.  AnnaL  110, 126.  f  Fresenias*  Zeitsohzift,  YI  129. 
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This  method  depends  upon  the  fieust  that  hyposulphite  of  soda  jomj 
duce  sesqiiioxide  of  iron  to  protoxide  in  accordance  "with,  the  equation 
Fe,  CI,  +  2  (Na  0,S,0,)  =  2  Fe  CI  +  Na  O,  S*  O,  +  Na  CL  In  order 
that  this  reaction  serve  for  analytical  purposes  it  is  necessary,  1,  that  a 
certain — not  too  great — proportion  of  free  acid  be  present ;  2,  that  the 
iron  solution  be  rather  concentrated ;  and,  3,  that  a  minute  amount  of 
solution  of  a  salt  of  protoxide  of  copper  be  present,  which  acts  to  trans- 
fer oxygen  from  the  iron  to  the  hyposulphite,  being  reduced  by  the  lat- 
ter to  suboxide  and  carried  again  to  protoxide  by  Uie  sesquisalt  of  iron. 
We  require : — 

a.  A  Solution  of  Hyposulphite  of  Soda, 

This  may  be  made  by  dissolving  25  grm.  of  the  purest  commercial 
salt  in  1  litre  of  water. 

6.  A  Stamdourd  Solution  of  a  Sesquisalt  of  Iron, 

This  is  prepared  by  dissolving  5*617  grm.  of  fine  piano-wire,  assumed 
to  contain  99*7  per  cent,  of  iron,  in  hycLrochloric  acid  in  a  slanting  long- 
necked  flask,  oxidizing  the  solution  with  chlorate  of  potassa,  removing 
the  excess  of  chlorine  by  protracted  gentle  boiling,  and  finally  diluting 
the  solution  to  1  litre;  or  by  dissolving  24*1  grm.  of  pure  ammonia- 
iron-alum  (see  p.  93)  in  1  litre  of  water. 

c.  A  Solution  of  Sulphale  of  Copper  containing,  say,  10  per  oent.  of 
the  crystallized  ssdt. 

d,  A  Solvlion  of  Sulphocyanide  of  Potassium, 

The  standard  of  the  hyposulphite-solution  must  be  fixed  by  aid  of  tlie 
accurately  prepared  iron-solution,  as  follows : — 

20  c.  c.  of  the  iron-solution  are  measured  into  a  small  flask  or  beaker,  well 
acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  one  drop  of  the  copper  solution  is  added, 
and  enough  sulphocyanide  to  make  the  liquid  of  a  deep  red  color.  The  hy- 
posulphite (about  20  c.c.)  is  added  from  a  burette,  rapidly  at  first,  after- 
wards slowly  and  cautiously,  until  the  red  color  is  discharged.  The  iron- 
solution  may  be  warmed  to  40°  C.  whereby  the  reaction  is  accelerated. 

When  the  iron-solution  is  dilute,  the  reaction  proceeds  with  incon- 
venient slowness,  but  after  some  practice  the  results  are  good.  From 
the  number  of  c.  c.  of  the  hyposulphite  solution  required  to  reduce  a 
known  quantity  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  taking  the  mean  of  a  number  of 
nearly  accordant  observations,  may  be  calculated  the  quantity  of  sesqui- 
oxide of  iron,  or  of  metallic  iron,  corresponding  to  1  c.  c.  of  hyposulphite, 
and  this  factor,  multiplied  into  the  number  of  c.  c.  consumed  in  any 
analysis,  gives  the  quantity  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  or  of  metallic  iron 
sought. 

The  solution  of  the  iron  which  it  is  desired  to  estimate  is  conducted 
as  described  for  making  the  standard  6.  It  must  be  free  from  nitric 
acid  and  oxides  of  chlorine ;  should  be  kept  rather  concentrated,  as  a 
matter  of  convenience  for  rapid  working,  and  should  contain  a  moderate 
amount  of  free  hydrochloric  acid.  The  analysis  is  conducted  as  just 
described  for  the  standardizing. 

The  solution  of  hyposulphite  alters  slowly  with  deposition  of  sulphur, 
and  its  value  must  be  determined  anew  every  week  or  two. 

The  process  is  convenient  and  excellent,  though  not  so  good  for  the 
estimation  of  minute  quantities  of  iron  as  the  method  with  permanganate.] 
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§  lU. 

7.  Sbbqcioxiiki  or  U&Asnrx. 

If  the  coaqKMnid  in  wkidi  the  «aqiikixide  of  unniiim  is  to  be  cMifw 
fnntahw  no  ocker  fixtd  mbetauma^  it  mar  oll«9i  be  conTeited  into 
(Ur  O;  17r,  O,)  bj  simple  ignitioii.  If  salolmric  m»I 
IB  preKnt«  small  porCioiiB  oi  carbonate  of  ammonia  miot  be  tniown  into 
tbe  cmcible  tovnnis  the  end  of  tbe  opetrntion. 

In  cases  whefe  tbe  application  of  this  method  is  inadmissible^  tbe  sola* 
tkm  of  nrsninm  (wllicl^  if  it  contains  protoxide^  must  first  be  warmed 
with  nitric  acid,  until  the  protoxide  is  converted  into  sraquioxide)  is 
precipttatcd  with  ammnnia  The  jnrilow  precipitate  formed,  which  con- 
sists of  hvdiated  amtmonio  ^NiquHuiJe  o/^  uraminm^  is  washed  with  a 
dilate  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  to  prevent  the  fluid  passing 
milky  through  the  filter.  The  precipitate  is  dried  and  ignited  (§  53). 
To  make  quite  sure  of  obtaining  the  protoseequioxide  in  the  pure  state, 
the  crucible  is  ignited  for  some  time  in  a  slanting  position  and  uncovered ; 
the  lid  is  then  put  on,  while  the  ignition  is  still  continuing :  the  cruci- 
Ue  is  allowed  to  cool  uudo^  the  desiccator,  and  weighed  (U.  Ro«is). 

If  the  solution  firom  which  the  sesquioxide  of  uranium  is  to  be  pre- 
cipitated contains  other  bases  (alkaline  earths,  or  even  alkalies),  portions 
of  these  will  precipitate  along  with  the  ammonio-sesquioxide  of  uranium. 
For  the  measures  to  be  resorted  to  in  such  cases,  I  refer  to  Section  V, 

Hie  reduction  of  the  protosesquioxide  of  uranium  to  the  state  of 
protoxide  (Ur  O)  is  an  excellent  means  of  ascertaining  its  purity  for  the 
purpose  of  controL  This  reduction  is  ejected  bv  ignition  in  a  current 
of  hydrogen  gas,  in  the  way  described  §  111,  1  (Cobalt).  By  intense 
ignition,  the  property  of  the  protoxide  of  uranium  to  ignite  in  the  air  is 
destroyed.  The  separation  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium  from  phosphoric 
acid  is  e£fected  by  fusing  the  compound  with  cyanide  of  potassium  and 
carbonate  of  soda.  Upon  extracting  the  fused  mass  with  water,  the 
phosphoric  acid  is  obtained  in  solution,  whilst  the  uranium  is  left  as 
protoxide.     Knop  and  Arexdt  *  have  employed  this  method. 

The  equivalent  of  protosesquioxide  of  uranium  =  210*2,  viz.,  178*2  of 
uranium  and  32  of  oxygen.  In  100  parts,  the  compound  consists  of 
84*77  of  uraniiun  and  15*23  of  oxygen.  The  equivalent  of  protoxide 
of  uranium  is  67*4,  viz.,  59*4  of  uranium  and  8  of  oxygon  ;  in  100 
parts,  the  protoxide  ^consists  of  88*13  of  uranium  and  11*87  of 
oxygen. 

FIFTH   GROUP. 

OXIDE  OF  SILVER — OXIDE  OF  LEAD — SUBOXIDE  OF  MERCURY — OXIDE  OF 
ICERCURY — OXIDE  OF  COPPER — TEROXIDE  OF  BISMUTH — OXIDE  OF  CAD- 
MIUM — (protoxide  OF  PALLADIUM). 

§  115. 
.    1.  Oxide  of  Silver. 
a.  SoltUion. 

Metallic  silver,  and  those  of  its  compounds  which  are  insoluble  in 
water  are  best  difflolved  in  nitric  acid  (if  soluble  in  that  acid).  Dilute 
nitric  acid  suffices  for  most  compounds ;  sulphide  of  silver,  howeveri 

«  Chem.  CentralbL  1856,  778. 
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quires  concentrated  acid.  The  solution  is  effected  best  in  a  flask.  Chlo- 
ride, bromide,  and  iodide  of  silver  are  insoluble  in  water  and  in  nitric 
acid.  To  get  the  silver  contained  in  them  in  solution,  proceed  as  fol- 
lows : — fuse  the  salt  in  a  porcelain  crucible  (this  operation,  though 
not  absolutely  indispensable,  had  better  not  be  omitted),  pour  water 
over  it,  put  a  piece  of  clean  zinc  or  iron  upon  it,  and  add  some  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  Wash  the  reduced  spongy  silver,  first  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  then  with  water,  and  finally  dissolve  it  in  nitric  acid.  How- 
ever, as  we  shall  see  below,  the  quantitative  analysis  of  these  salts  does 
not  necessarily  involve  their  solution. 

b,  DetermincUian, 

Silver  may  be  weighed  as  chloride,  sulphide^  or  cycmidej  or  in  the 
fnetaUic  state  (§  82).  It  is  also  frequently  determined  by  volumetric 
analysis. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Chloride  of  Silver. 

All  compounds  of  silver  without  exception. 

2.  Sulphide  of  Silver.    3.  Cyanide  of  Silver. 
All  compounds  soluble  in  water  or  nitric  add. 

4.  Metallic  Silver. 

Oxide  of  silver,  and  some  of  its  compounds  with  readily  volatile  acids ; 
gaits  of  silver  with  organic  acids ;  chloride,  bromide,  iodide,  and  sulphide 
of  silver. 

The  method  4  is  the  most  convenient,  and  is  preferred  to  the  others  in 
all  cases  where  its  application  is  admissible.  The  method  1  is  that 
most  generally  resorted  to.  2  and  3  serve  mostly  only  to  effect  the 
separation  of  oxide  of  silver  from  other  bases. 

In  assays  for  the  Mint,  silver  is  usually  determined  volumetrically  by 
Gay-Lussac's  method.  Pisani^s  volumetric  method  is  especially  suited 
to  the  determination  of  very  small  quantities  of  silver.  The  estimation 
of  silver  by  cupellation  will  be  described  in  the  Special  Part. 

1.  DetermineUian  of  Silver  (u  Chloride, 

a.  In  the  Wet  Way, 

The  precipitated  chloride  of  silver  may  be  separated  from  the  super- 
natant fluid  either  by  decantation  or  by  filtration  ;  the  former  is  gene- 
rally preferred  for  large  quantities  of  precipitate,  the  latter  answers 
better  for  small  quantities.  Whichever  process  is  adopted,  the  chloride 
of  silver  must  be  completely  protected  from  the  influence  of  direct  sun- 
light, and  even  the  action  of  diffused  daylight  must  be  as  far  as  possible 
avoided. 

a.  DetermincUion  by  DecantcUion. 

The  moderately  dilute  silver-solution  is  introduced  into  a  tall  flask 
with  long  neck  and  narrow  mouth,  and  some  nitric  acid  added  to  it ;  thf 
fluid  is  heated  to  about  60°,  and  hydrochloric  %cid  carefully  added  r 
such  quantity,  that  some  silver  still  remains  unprecipitated,  and   tl? 
chloride  separates  in  consequence  in  large  flocks.     After  their  formatic 
has  been  completed  by  gently  moving  the  fluid,  add  cautiously  mo 
hydrochloric  acid,  till  the  last  drops  give  no  further  precipitate  (a  oc 
siderable  excess  should  be  avoided,  as  hydrochloric  acid  cQssolves  Tf 
BDudl  traces  of  chloride  of  silver).     The  mouth  of  the  flask  is  tJ 
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eloaed  with  a  perfecilj  smooth  cork  (or,  better  stilly  with  a  well-ground 
l^asB  stopper),  and  the  flask  vigorously  shaken  until  the  precipitated 
chloride  of  silver  has  united  into  coherent  lumps,  and  the  supernatant 
fluid  has  become  pretty  clear.  The  chloride  adhering  to  the  neck  of 
the  flask  is  then  removed  by  agitating  the  clear  fluid,  and  the  last  traces 
are  washed  down  by  means  of  a  wash-bottle  ;  the  flask  is  then  allowed 
to  stand  at  rest  for  twelve  hours  in  a  dark  place  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature. At  the  end  of  this  time  the  precipitate  will  have  completely 
subsided  and  the  fluid  will  be  clear.  The  latter  is  then  slowly  and  cau- 
tiously decanted,  as  far  as  practicable,  into  a  beaker,  so  as  to  retain 
every  particle  of  the  chloride  in  the  flask,  whence  it  is  cai^efully  trans- 
ferred to  an  upright  smooth  porcelain  crucible  that  has  been  weighed  : 
the  last  particles  of  chloride  of  silver  are  got  out  by  putting  a  little 
water  in  the  flask,  closing  the  mouth  with  the  finger,  inverting,  and 
rinsing  the  sides  and  bottom  by  agitation.  The  particles  thus  collect 
in  the  neck,  and  can  easily  be  transferred  to  the  crucible,  by  holding 
the  mouth  of  the  flask  close  over  the  latter,  and  letting  the  fluid  run 
out ;  a  washing  bottle  with  the  jet  turned  upwards  (§  46)  may  also  be 
used  with  advantage. 

When  the  chloride  of  silver  has  completely  subsided  in  the  crucible, 
which  is  greatly  accelerated  by  exposure  to  the  heat  of  a  water-bath,  the 
clear  supernatant  fluid  is  carefully  decanted  down  a  glass  rod  into  the 
same  b<»Jcer  which  contains  the  liquid  of  the  first  decantation.  The 
chloride  of  silver  in  the  crucible  is  moistened  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric 
acid,  and  then  treated  with  hot  distilled  water  ;  the  chloride  is  again  al- 
lowed to  subside,  the  clear  supernatant  fluid  again  decanted,  and  the 
•ame  operation  rei)eated  until  a  drop  of  the  last  decanted  fluid  no  longer 
gives  the  slightest  turbidity  with  nitrate  of  silver.  The  supernatant 
fluid  is  then  removed  as  completely  as  possible  by  means  of  a  pipette,  or 
by  cautious  decantation ;  the  chloride  is  thoroughly  dried  on  the  wat-er- 
iMkth,  and  subsequently  heated  to  incipient  fusion  over  the  lamp,  taking 
care  to  apply  a  very  gentle  heat  at  first  ;  as  soon  as  the  chloride  begins 
to  fuse  round  the  border,  the  crucible  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  weighed. 

To  remove  the  mass  from  the  crucible,  completely  and  without  injury 
to  the  latter,  a  piece  of  ii*on  or  zinc  is  placed  upon  the  chloride,  and 
highly  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  added.  The  crucible  is  finally 
cleansed,  dried,  and  weighed,  if  this  has  not  been  done  before  the  opera- 
tion. Should  the  liquids  successively  decanted  from  the  chloiide  of  Kilver 
not  be  perfectly  clear  and  transparent,  they  are  kept  standing  in  the 
cold  until  the  last  particles  of  chloride  have  completely  subsided,  which 
frequently  requires  many  hours ;  the  clear  supernatant  fluid  is  then  de- 
canted, and  the  deposited  chloride  added  to  the  bulk  of  the  precipitate 
in  the  crucible,  the  whole  washed  and  treated  as  above  ;  or — and  this  is 
a  more  expeditious  way — the  minute  quantity  of  chloride  is  collected  on  a 
small  filter,  treated  as  directed  in  /3,  and  added  to  the  principal  amount. 

j5.  Determination  by  I^ titration. 

The  chloride  of  silve|^  is  precipitated  and  allowed  to  subside  as  in  a ; 
the  supernatant  fluid  is  then  passed  through  a  small  filter,  to  which  the 
precipitate  is  subsequently  transferred,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  hot  water 
acidulated  with  nitric  acid ;  the  precipitate  collected  on  the  filter  is 
washed,  first  with  water  acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  afterwards  with 
pure  water ;  it  is  then  thoroughly  dried,  the  contents  of  the  filter  are 
transferred  as  completely  as  possible  to  a  small  porcelain  crucible,  and 
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6.  In  t!,e  Dry  Way. 

This  method  serves  more  exclusively  for  Uie  analysis  of  bromide  and 
iodide  of  Rilver,  although  it  can  be  applied  in  the  case  of  other  oom- 
poundfl. 

The  process  is  conducted  in  the  apparatus  illustrated  by  Fig.  49, 
leaving  off  t.he  tubes  E  and  F,  uud  employing  a.  etraight  bulb-tube  or  a 
plaiit  tube  with  porcclBin  Iray  instead  of  tba  beot  tube  D. 


^^H  the  filter  itself  is  burnt  on  the  lid.     In  this  operation  some  of  the  clilo- 

^^H  ride  is  always  reduciKl,  the  ash  vi  therefore  added  to  the  chloride  in  the 

^^H  crucible,  together  with  two  or  three  drops  of  dilute  nitric  acid :  lieat  la 

^^^  applied  for  a  short  time,  and  then  a  drop  or  two  of  hydrochloric  acid  add- 

^^1  «d ;  lastly  heat,  at  fii-st  gently  till  dry,  then  to  incipient  fusion,  and  weigh. 

^^H  For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  t42.     Both  methods  give 

^^H  very  accurate  results,  unless  large  quantities  of  such  salta  are  present  aa 

^^H  have  the  property  of  slightly  dissolving  chloride  of  silver,  conipareg  83, 

^^H  In  oi'der  to  be  <]uite  safe  in  this  connection  it  is  advisable  to  test  the  clear 

^^H  61trat«  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  before  throwing  it  away. 

■ 

r 


A  is  an  apparatus  for  diseng^ing  chlorine ;  B  contains  concentrated 
anlphuric  acid,  C  chloride  of  calcium ;  D  is  a  biiib-tube  intended  far  tbe 
reception  of  the  iodide  or  bromide  of  silver  \  and  U,  which  directly  ia  con- 
nected with  D,  serves  to  conduct  the  chlorine  gas  into  the  open  air  or 
into  milk  of  lime.  The  ojieration  is  commenced  by  introducing  tha 
compound  to  be  analyzed  into  the  bulb,  and  applying  beat  to  tJie  latter 
until  its  contents  are  fused  ;  when  cold,  the  tube  ia  weighed  and  connected 
with  the  apparatus.  Chlorine  gas  ia  then  evolved  from  A  ;  when  the 
evolution  of  the  gas  has  pi-oceeded  for  some  time,  the  contents  of  tho 
bulb  are  heated  to  fusion,  and  kept  in  this  state  for  about  fiftnen  mi- 
nutesf  agitating  now  and  then  the  fused  mass.  The  bulb-tube  is  then 
removed  from  the  apparatus,  sJIowed  to  cool,  and  held  in  a  slanting  po- 
sition to  replace  the  chlorine  by  atmospheric  air ;  it  ia  subsequently 
f  weighed,  then  sgain  connect«d  with  the  apparatus,  and  the  former  pro- 
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oesB  repeated,  keeping  the  contents  of  D  in  a  state  of  fiision  for  a  few 
minutes.  The  operation  may,  in  ordinary  cases,  be  considered  con- 
cluded if  the  weight  of  the  tube  suffers  no  variation  by  the  rei>etition  of 
the  process.  If  the  highest  degree  of  accuracy  is  to  be  attained,  heat 
the  chloride  of  silver  again  to  fusion,  passing  at  the  same  time  a  slow 
stream  of  pure,  dry  carbonic  acid  through  the  tube,  in  order  to  drive 
out  the  traces  of  chlorine  absorbed  by  the  fused  chloride.  Allow  to 
cool,  hold  obliquely  for  a  short  time,  so  as  to  replace  the  carbonic  acid 
by  air,  and  finally  weigh.     See  §  82. 

2.  Determination  aa  Sulphide  of  Silver. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  precipitates  silver  conpletely  from  acid,  neu- 
tral, and  alkaline  solutions ;  sulphide  of  ammonium  precipitates  it  from 
neutral  and  alkaline  solutions.  Recently  prepared  pei-fectly  clear  solu- 
tion of  sidphuretted  hydrogen  may  be  employed  to  precipitate  small 
quantities  of  silver ;  to  precipitate  larger  quantities,  the  solution  of  the 
salt  of  silver  (which  must  not  be  too  acid)  is  moderately  diluted,  and 
washed  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  conducted  into  it.  After  complete 
precipitation  has  been  effected,  and  the  sulphide  of  silver  has  jicrfectly 
subsided  (with  exclusion  of  air),  it  is  collected  on  a  weighed  filteT, 
washed,  diied  at  100®  and  weighed.  For  the  properties  of  the  i)reci- 
pitate,  seej  82.  This  method,  if  properly  executed,  gives  very  accurate 
results,  llie  operator  must  take  care  to  filter  quickly,  and  to  prevent 
the  access  of  air  as  much  as  possible  during  the  filtration,  since,  if  this 
precaution  be  neglected,  sulphur  is  likely  to  separate  fi'om  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  water,  which,  of  course,  woul«l  add  falsely  to  the  weight  of 
the  sulphide  of  silver. 

The  sulphide  of  silver  must,  however,  never  be  weighed  as  just 
described,  unless  the  analyst  is  satisfied  that  no  sulphur  has  fallen  down 
with  it,  as  would  occur  if  the  fluid  contained  hyponitric  acid,  scsciui- 
oxide  of  iron,  or  any  other  substance  which  decomposes  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  In  case  the  precipitate  does  contain  admixed  K\ilj»hur, 
,  the  simplest  process  is  to  convert  it  into  metallic  silver  (H.  Rose*). 
For  this  purpose  it  is  transferi^ed  to  a  weighed  porcelain  crucible,  the 
filter  ash  is  added,  and  the  whole  is  heated  to  redness  in  a  stream  of 
hydrogen,  the  appai-atus  described  in  §  108  being  employed.  Results 
accurate. 

Should  the  apparatus  in  question  not  be  at  the  operator's  tlis])osal,  he 
may,  after  complete  washing  of  the  jirecipitate,  carefully  rinse  it  into  a 
porcelain  dish  (without  injuring  the  weighed  filter),  heat  it  once  or  twice 
with  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  pure  sulphite  of  soda,  re-transfer 
the  precj[)itate  (now  freed  from  admix(;d  sulphur)  to  the  old  filter,  wash 
well,  dry  and  weigh  (J.  Lowe  f ) ;  or  he  may  treat  the  dried  i>i'eripitate, 
together  with  the  filter-ash,  witli  moderately  dilute  chlorine-fn^e  nitric 
acid  at  a  gentle  heat,  till  complete  dtjcomposition  litis  been  efiected  (till 
the  undissolved  sulphur  has  a  clean  yellow  appearance),  filter,  wash  well, 
and  proceed  according  to  1. 

3.  Determination  as  Cyanide  of  Silver, 

Mix  the  neutral  or  acid  solution  of  silver  with  cyanide  of  potassium, 
until  the  precipitate  of  cyanide  of  silver  which  forms  at  first  is  redissolved ; 
add  nitric  acid  in  slight  excess,  and  apply  a  gentle  heat.     After  some 

*  Pogg.  AnnaL  110, 139.  f  Jonrn.  f .  prakt.  Chem.  77,  78. 
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time,  collect  the  precipitated  cyanide  of  silver  on  a  weighed  filter,  waah, 
dry  at  100°,  and  weigh.  For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  82, 
The  results  are  accurate. 

4.  DetemiincUion  as  Metallic  Silver, 

Oxide  of  silver,  carbonate  of  silver,  &c.,  are  easily  reduced  by  simple 
ignitipn  in  a  porcelain  crucible.  In  the  reduction  of  salts  of  silver  with 
organic  acids,  the  crucible  is  kept  covered  at  first,  and  a  moderate  heat 
applied;  after  a  time  the  lid  is  removed,  and  the  heat  increased,  until 
the  whole  of  the  carbon  is  consumed.  For  the  properties  of  the  residue, 
see  §  82.  The  results  are  absolutely  accurate,  except  as  regards  salts  of 
silver  with  organic  acids ;  in  the  analysis  of  the  latter,  it  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  that  the  reduced  silver  contains  a  minute  portion  of 
carbon,  which  inci*eases  the  weight  of  the  residue  to  a  triiling  extent. 

If  it  is  desired  to  transform  chloride,  bromiKie,  iodide,  or  sulphide  of 
silver  into  metallic  silver,  for  the  purpose  of  analysis,  they  are  heated 
in  a  current  of  pure  dry  hydrogen  to  redness,  till  the  weight  remains  con- 
stant. The  process  may  be  conducted  in  a  porcelain  crucible  or  a  bulb- 
tube.  In  the  former  case,  the  apparatus  described  §  108,  fig.  No-  47 
is  used ;  in  the  latter  the  apparatus  represented  p.  208,  with  the 
substitution,  of  course,  of  hydrogen  for  chlorine.  If  the  bulb-tube  is  used, 
it  must,  after  cooling  and  before  being  weighed,  be  held  in  an  inclined 
position,  so  that  the  hydrogen  may  be  replaced  by  air.  The  results 
are  perfectly  accurate.    See  also  Cupellation,  Special  Part. 

5.  Volumetric  Methods, 

1.  Gay-Lussac's. 

This,  the  most  exact  of  all  known  volumetric  processed,  was  intro- 
.duced  by  Gay-Lussac  as  a  substitute  for  the  assay  of  silver  by  cupella- 
tion, was  thoroughly  investigated  by  him,  and  will  be  found  fully  de- 
scribed in  his  work  on  the  subject.  This  method  has  been  i*endered  still 
more  precLse  by  the  researches  of  G.  J.  Mulder,  to  whose  exhaustive  mo- 
nograph *  1  refer  the  special  student  of  this  branch.  I  shall  here  con- 
fine myself  to  giving  the  process  so  far  as  to  suit  the  requirements  of 
the  chemical  laboratory,  taking  only  for  granted  that  the  analyst  has  the 
ordinary  measuring  apparatus,  &c.,  at  his  disposal.  Mulder's  results 
will  be  made  use  of  to  the  full  extent  possible  under  these  cii'cumstanoes. 

a,  Bequisites. 

a.  SOLUTIOK  OF  CHLORIDE  OP  SODIUM. 

Take  chemically  pure  chloride  of  sodium — either  artificially  prepared 
or  pure  rock-salt- — ^powder  it  roughly  and  ignite  moderately  (not  to 
fusion  f ). 

Now  dissolve  5*4145  grm.  in  distilled  water  to  1  litre,  measured  at  16®. 
100  c.  c.  of  this  solution  contains  a  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium^ 
equivalent  to  1  grm.  of  silver. 

The  solution  is  kept  in  a  stoppered  bottle  and  shaken  before  use. 

|3.  Decimal  solu?'ion  op  chloride  op  sodium. 

Transfer  50  c.  c.  of  the  solution  described  in  a  to  a  500  c.  c.  measur- 

*  Die  Silberproblrmethode  (see  note,  p.  122). 

f  On  fujdon,  if  the  flame  can  in  the  least  way  act  upon  it,  it  takes  an  aQIrid^^f^ 
reaction,  since  under  the  influence  of  vapor  of  water  and  carbonic  add,  a  little 
hydrochloric  acid  is  formed  and  escapes,  while  a  corresponding  qoantUgr  of 
bonate  of  soda  remains. 
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ing  flask,  fill  tip  to  the  mark  with  distilled  water  and  shake.  Each  c.  c 
of  this  deeiinal  solution  corresponds  to  0*001  grm.  silver.  The  measuring 
xnust  be  performed  at  16^. 

The  solution  is  kept  as  the  other. 

y.  DSCIKAL  SILVER  SOLUTION. 

Dissolve  0*5  grm.  chemically  pure  silver  in  2  to  3  c.  c.  pure  nitric 
acid  of  1*2  sp.  gr.,  and  dilute  the  solution  with  water  exactly  to  500 
c.  c.  measured  at  16°.  Each  c.  c.  contains  0*001  grm.  silver.  The  so- 
lution is  kept  in  a  stoppered  bottle  and  protected  against  the  influence 
of  li^t. 

^.  Test-bottles. 

These  should  be  of  white  glass,  holding  easily  200  c.  c,  closed  with 
well-ground  glass  stoppers,  running  to  a  point  below.  The  bottles  fit 
into  cases  blackened  on  the  inside,  and  reaching  up  to  their  necks.  In 
order  to  protect  the  latter  also  from  the  action  of  light,  a  black-cloth 
cover  is  employed. 

5.  Principle. 

Suppose  we  know  the  value  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  t.«.,  the 
quantity  that  is  necessary  to  precipitate  a  given  amount  of  silver,  say 
1  grm.,  we  are  in  the  position,  with  the  aid  of  this  solution,  to  deter- 
mine an  imknown  amount  of  silver,  for  if  we  put  x  for  the  unknown 
amount  of  silver,  then 

c.  c.  of  solution  used  for  1  grm.    :   c.  c.  used  for  x\\\  grm.  :  x. 

But  if  we  examine  whether  1  eq.  chloride  of  sodium  dissolved  in  water 
actually  precipitates  1  eq.  of  silver  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  exactly,  we 
find  that  this  is  not  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  the  clear  supernatant 
fluid  gives  a  small  precipitate  both  on  the  addition  of  a  little  solution 
of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  on  the  addition  of  a  little  silver-solution,  as 
Mulder  has  most  accurately  determined.  The  value  of  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  sodium  in  the  sense  explained  above  cannot,  therefore,  be 
reckoned  from  the  amount  of  salt  it  contains,  by  calculating  I  eq.  silver 
for  1  eq.  chloride  of  sodium,  but  it  can  only  be  obtained  by  experiment. 
Mulder  has  shown,  that  the  temperature  and  the  degi'ee  of  dilution 
have  some  influence,  and  also  that  this  fact  is  to  be  explained  on  the 
ground  of  the  solvent  power  of  the  nitrate  of  soda  produced  on  the 
chloride  of  silver.  In  the  solution  thus  formed  we  have  to  imagine  Na 
O,  N  Oft  and  Na  CI  with  Ag  O,  N  Oa  in  a  certain  state  of  equilibrium, 
which,  on  the  addition  of  either  Na  CI  or  Ag  O,  N  O5  is  destroyed, 
chloride  of  silver  being  precipitated. 

From  this  interesting  observation  it  follows,  that  if  to  a  silver-solution 
we  add  at  first  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  sodiinn,  then  deci- 
mal solution  drop  by  drop,  till  the  exact  point  is  reached  when  no  more 
precipitate  appears,  now,  on  addition  of  decimal  Kilver-solution  a  small 
precipitate  will  be  again  produced ;  and  if  we  a<ld  the  hitter  droj)  by  drop, 
till  the  last  drop  occasions  no  turbidity,  then  again  decimal  solution  of 
chloride  of  sodium  will  give  a  small  precipitate.  On  noticing  the  num- 
ber of  drops  of  both  decimal  solutions  which  are  re(juired  to  i>afis  from 
one  limit  to  the  other,  we  find  that  the  same  number  of  each  are  used. 
Let  us  suppose  that  we  had  added  decimal  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium 
till  it  ceased  to  react,  and  had  then  used  20  drops*  of  decimal  silver-solution, 

*  Twenty  drops  from  Mulder's  dropping  apparatus  are  equal  to  1  o.  o. 
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till  this  ceased  to  produce  a  further  turbidity,  we  must  now  again  add 
20  drops  of  decimal  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  in  order  to  reach  the 
point  at  which  this  ceases  to  react.  Were  we  to  add  only  10  instead  of 
these  20  drops,  we  have  the  neutral  point,  as  Mulder  calls  it,  i.e.,  the 
point  at  which  both  silver  and  chloride  of  sodium  produce  equal  pre- 
•  cipitates. 

We  have,  therefore,  3  different  points  to  choose  from  for  our  final 
reaction :  a,  the  point  at  which  chloride  of  sodium  has  just  ceased  to 
preci})itate  the  silver ;  b,  the  neutral  point ;  c,  the  point  at  which  silver 
solution  has  just  ceased  to  precipitate  chloride  of  sodium.  Whichever 
we  may  choose,  we  must  keep  to  it,  t.6.,  we  must  not  use  a  different  point 
in  standardizing  the  chloride  of  sodium  solution  and  in  performing  an 
analysis.  The  difference  obtained  by  using  first  a  and  then  6  is,  ac- 
cording to  Mulder,  for  1  grm.  silver,  at  16°,  about  0*5  mgrm.  silver ;  by 
employing  first  a  and  then  c,  as  was  permitted  in  the  original  process  of 
Gay-Lussac,  the  difference  is  increased  to  1  mgrm. 

For  our  object,  it  appears  most  convenient  to  consider,  once  for  all, 
the  point  a  as  the  end,  and  never  to  finish  with  the  silver-solution.  If 
the  point  has  been  overstepped  by  the  addition  of  too  large  an  amount 
of  decimal  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  2  or  3  c.  c.  of  decimal  silver- 
solution  should  be  added  all  at  once.  The  end-point  is  then  found 
by  carefully  adding  decimal  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  again, 
and  the  quantity  of  silver  in  the  silver-solution  added  is  reckoned 
from  the  original  amount  of  silver  weighed  in  making  the  solution. 

c.  Performance  op  the  Process. 

This  is  divided  into  two  operations — a,  the  fixing  of  the  value  of  the 
chloride  of  sodium  solution  ;  /3,  the  assay  of  the  silver  alloy  to  be 
examined. 

a.  Determination  op  the  value  op  the  Chloride  of  Sodium  solu- 
tion, t.e.,  its  power  of  precipitating  silver. 

Weigh  off  exactly  from  1*001  to  1*003  grm.  chemically  pure  silver, 
put  it  into  a  test-bottle,  add  5  c.  c.  perfectly  pure  nitric  acid,  of  1*2  sp. 
gr.,  and  heat  the  bottle  in  an  inclined  position  in  a  water-  or  sand-bath 
till  complete  solution  is  effected.  Now  blow  out  the  nitrous  fumes 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  bottle,  and  after  it  has  cooled  a  little,  place 
it  in  a  stream  of  water,  the  temperature  of  which  is  about  1G°,  and  let 
it  remain  there  till  its  contents  are  cooled  to  this  degree;  wipe  it  dry, 
and  place  it  in  its  case. 

Now  fill  the  100  c.  c.  pipette  with  the  concentrated  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  sodium,  which  is  then  allowed  to  flow  into  the  test-bottle  con- 
taining the  silver  solution.*  Insert  the  glass  stopper  firmly  (after 
moistening  it  with  water),  cover  the  neck  of  the  bottle  with  the  cap  of 
black  stuff  belonging  to  it,  and  shake  violently,  without  delay,  till  the 
chloride  of  silver  settles,  leaving  the  fluid  perfectly  clear.  Then  take 
the  stopper  out,  rub  it  on  the  neck,  so  as  to  remove  all  chloride  of  sil- 
ver, replace  it  firmly,  and  by  giving  the  bottle  a  few  dexterous  turns, 
rinse  the  chloride  down  from  the  upper  part.  After  allowing  to  rest  a 
little,  again  remove  the  stopper,  and  add,  from  a  burette  divided  into 
^  c.  c,  decimal  chloride  of  sodium  solution,  allowing  the  drops  to  fisdl 

*  The  pipettOf  having  been  filled  above  the  mark,  should  be  fixed  in  a  aopporl 
before  the  excess  is  allowed  to  run  out,  otherwise  the  measminjf  will  not  be  suf* 
ficiently  accozate. 
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against  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  the  hottle  being  held  in  an  inclined 
position*  I^  as  above  directed,  1*001  to  1*003  grm.  silver  have  been 
employed,  the  portions  of  chloride  of  sodium  solution  at  first  added 
may  be  ^  o.  c.  After  each  addition,  raise  the  bottle  a  little  out  of  its 
case,  observe  the  amount  of  precipitate  produced,  shake  till  the  fluid 
has  become  clear  again,  and  proceed  as  above,  before  adding  each  fresh 
quantilgfr  of  chloride  of  sodium  solution.  The  smaller  the  precipitate 
produced,  the  smaller  should  be  the  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium  next 
added ;  towards  the  end  only  two  drops  should  be  added  each  time ;  aud 
quite  at  the  end  read  ofi*  the  height  of  the  fluid  in  the  burette  before 
each  further  addition.  When  the  last  two  drops  give  no  more  preci- 
pitate, the  previous  reading  is  the  correct  one. 

If  by  chance  the  point  has  been  overstepped,  and  the  time  has  been 
missed  for  the  proper  reading  off  of  the  burette,  add  2  to  3  c.  c.  of  the 
decimal  silver  solution  (the  silver  in  which  is  to  be  added  to  the  quantity 
first  weighed),  and  tiy  again  to  hit  the  point  exactly  by  careful  addition 
of  decimal  chloride  of  sodium  solution. 

The  value  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  solution  is  now  known.  Reckon 
it  to  1  grm.  silver. 

Suppose  we  had  used  for  1*002  grm.  silver  100  c.  c.  of  concentrated  and 
3  c.  c.  of  decimal  chloride  of  sodium  solution ;  this  makes  altogether  100*3 
of  concentrated ;  then 

1*002  :  1*000  : :  100*3  :  x 

X  =  100*0998 

We  may  without  scruple  put  100*1  for  this  number.  We  now  know  that 
100*1  c.  c.  of  the  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  measured 
at  16°,  exactly  precipitates  1  grm.  of  silver.  This  relationship  serves  as 
the  foundation  of  the  calculation  in  actual  assaying,  and  must  be  re- 
examined whenever  there  is  reason  to  imagine  that  the  strength  of  the 
chloride  of  sodium  solution  may  have  altered. 

0.  The  actual  assay  of  the  Silver-Alloy. 

Weigh  off"  so  much  as  contains  about  1  grm.  of  silver,  or  better,  a  few 
mgrm.  more ;  *  dissolve  in  a  test-bottle  in  5  to  7  c.  c.  nitric  acid,  and 
proceed  in  i^^  respects  exactly  as  in  a. 

Suppose  we  had  taken  1*116  grm.  of  the  alloy,  and,  in  addition  to  the 
100  c  c.  of  concentrated  chloride  of  sodium  solution,  had  us(»d  f)  c.  c.  of 
the  dilute  (  =  0*5  concentrated),  how  much  silver  would  the  alloy 
contain? 

Presuming  that  we  use  the  same  chloride  of  sodium  solution  which 
served  as  our  example  in  a,  100*1  c.  c.  of  which  =  1  grm,  silver,  then 

100*1  :  100*5  :  :  1*000  :  x 

X  =  1-003996  (say  1-004). 

♦  In  coins,  which  consist  of  9  parts  of  silver  and  1  part  of  copper,  therefore  take 
about  1  "lis  or  1-120.  In  weighing  oflf  alloys  of  silver  and  copper,  which  do  not  cor- 
respond to  the  formula  Ag,  Cu4  (standard  —  ^,»,«,,i^  >,  we  must  remember  that  they 
toe  never  homogeneous  in  the  mass  ;  thus,  for  instance,  the  pieces  of  metial  from 
which  coins  are  stamped,  often  show  1  5  to  1  '7  in  a  thousand  more  silver  in  the 
middle  than  at  the  edges.  In  assaying  alloys,  then,  portions  from  various  parts 
of  the  mass  must  be  taken,  in  order  to  get  a  correct  result.  The  inaccuracy,  how- 
ever, proceeding  from  the  cause  above  mentioned,  can  only  be  completely  over- 
come by  fusing  the  alloy,  and  taking  out  a  portion  from  the  well-stirred  mass  for 
the 
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We  may  also  arrive  at  the  same  result  in  the  following  manner : — 

Na  CI  Solation. 
For  the  precipitation  of  the  silver  in  the  alloy  were  used     100*5  c.  c. 
For  1  grm.  silver  are  necessary lOO'l  c.  c. 


Difference 0*4  c.  c. 

There  are,  therefore,  4  mgrm.  of  silver  present  more  than  a  grm.,  on 
the  presumption  that  0*1  of  the  concentrated  chloride  of  sodium  solution 
(=1  c.  c.  of  the  decimal  solution)  corresponds  to  1  mgrm.  sUver.  This 
supposition,  although  not  absolutely  correct,  may  be  safely  made,  for 
the  inexactness  it  involves  is  too  minute,  as  is  evident  from  the  previous 
calculation.    • 

Before  we  can  execute  this  process  exactly,  we  must  know  the  quantity 
of  silver  the  alloy  contains  very  approximately.  In  assaying  coins  of 
known  value  this  is  the  case,  but  with  other  silver  alloys  it  is  usually 
not  so.  Under  the  latter  circumstances  an  approximate  estimation  must 
precede  the  regular  assay.  This  is  performed  by  weighing  off  ^  grm.  (or 
in  the  case  of  alloys  that  are  poor  in  silver,  1  grm.),  dissolving  in  3  to 
6  c.  c.  nitric  acid,  and  adding  from  the  burette  chloride  of  sodium  solution, 
— first  in  larger,  then  in  smaller  quantities — till  the  last  drops  produce  no 
further  turbidity.  The  last  drops  are  not  reckoned  with  the  rest.  The 
operation  is  conducted,  as  regards  shaking,  <fec.,  as  previously  given. 
Suppose  we  had  weighed  off  0*5  grm.  of  the  alloy,  and  employed  25  c.  c. 
of  the  chloride  of  sodium  solution — ^taking  the  above  supposed  value  of 
the  latter — 

We  have  lOO'l  :  25  :  :  1*000  :  x 

aj  =  0*2497 

that  is,  the  silver  in  '5  grm.  of  the  alloy ;  and  as  to  the  quantity  of  alloy 
we  have  to  weigh  off  for  the  assay  proper, 

We  have  -2497  :  1*003  :  :  *5  :  a? 

a- =2*008. 

This  quantity  will,  of  course,  require  more  nitric  acid  for  solution  than 
was  previously  used  (use  10  c.  c).  In  cases  where  the  highest  degree  of 
accuracy  is  not  required,  the  results  afforded  by  this  rough  pi'eliminary 
estimation  will  be  accurate  enough  if  the  experiment  is  carefully  conducted, 
since  they  give  the  quantity  of  silver  present  to  within  y^Vir  ^^  tJit* 

With  alloys  which  contain  sulphur,  and  with  such  as  consist  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  contain  a  little  tin,  Levol  *  employs  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  (about  25  grm.)  as  solvent.  The  portion  of  the  alloy  is  boiled  with 
it  till  dissolved ;  after  cooling,  the  fluid  is  treated  in  the  usual  manner. 
As,  however,  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  fails  to  dissolve  all  the  silver 
when  there  is  much  copper  ])resent,  Mascazzini  f  digests  the  weighed 
portion  of  alloy  (which  may  contain  small  quantities  of  lead,  tin,  and 
antimony,  besides  gold)  first  with  the  least  possible  amount  of  nitric  acid, 

•  Annal.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  3  aer.  44,  347.     f  Chem.  CentralbL  1857, 30a 
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as  long  as  red  vapors  are  formed ;  he  then  adds  concentrated  sulphuric 
add,  boils  till  the  gold  has  settled  well  together,  adds  water  after  cooling, 
and  then  proceeds  to  the  assay. 

2.  PisANi's  Method.* 

This  process  depends  on  the  following  reaction :  a  solution  of  iodide  of 
starch  added  to  a  neutral  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  forms  iodide  of  silver 
and  (in  all  probability)  iodate  of  silver.  The  blue  color  cousequently 
vanishes,  and  on  continued  additions  of  the  iodide  of  starch,  the  fluid  does 
not  become  permanently  blue  till  all  the  nitrate  of  silver  present  is  decom- 
posed in  the  above  manner.  The  iodide  of  starch  solution  used  is  there- 
fore proportional  to  the  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Hence,  if  the  value 
of  the  iodide  of  starch  solution  be  determined,  by  allowing  it  to  act  on  a 
certain  amount  of  silver  solution  of  known  strength,  we  slmll  be  able  to 
estimate  unknown  quantities  of  silver  with  the  greatest  ease,  provided 
that  the  silver  solution  is  free  from  all  other  substances  which  exert 
a  decomposing  action  on  the  iodide  of  starch.  Besides  the  ordinary 
reducing  agents,  the  following  salts  must  bo  especially  mentioned  as 
possessing  this  power :  the  salts  of  suboxide  and  protoxide  of  mercury, 
of  protoxide  of  tin,  of  teroxide  of  antimony,  of  arsenious  acid,  of  pro- 
toxide of  iron  and  of  protoxide  of  manganese,  also  chloride  of  gold  ;  salts 
of  lead  and  of  copper,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  affect  iodide  of  starch. 

The  iodide  of  starch  is  prepared  as  follows :  make  an  intimate  mixture 
in  a  mortar  of  2  grm.  iodine  and  15  grm.  starch  with  the  addition  of  H 
to  8  drops  of  water,  and  heat  the  slightly  moist  mixture  in  a  closed  flask 
in  a  water-bath,  till  the  original  violet-blue  color  has  passed  into  dark 
grayish-blue — it  takes  about  an  hour.  The  iodide  of  starch  thus  ])re- 
pared  is  then  digested  with  water ;  it  dissolves  completely  to  a  deep 
bluish-black  fluid. 

The  value  of  this  fluid  is  determined  by  allowing  it  to  act  on  10  c.  c. 
of  a  neutral  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  containing  1  giin.  of  pure  silver 
in  1  liti-e, — the  silver  solution  is  mixed  with  a  little  pure  precii)itated 
carbonate  of  lime  before  adding  the  iodide  of  starch.  The  strength  of 
this  latter  is  right,  if  50  to  GO  c.  c.  are  used  in  this  exp'riineut.  On 
adding  it,  at  first  the  blue  color  disappears  i-apidly,  and  the  lluid  becomes 
yellowish  from  the  iodide  of  silver.  The  end  of  the  oi)eratioii  is  attained 
as  soon  as  the  fluid  is  bluish-green.  The  point  is  pretty  easy  to  hit,  and 
an  error  of  0*5  c.  c.  is  of  no  importance,  as  it  only  corresponds  to  about 
O'OOOl  grm.  of  silver.  The  carbonate  of  lime,  besides  ncnitralizing  the 
free  acid,  has  the  efiect  of  rendering  the  final  change  of  the  color  more 
distinctly  observable.  To  analyze  an  alloy  of  silver  and  copj)er,  dis- 
solve about  0*5  grm.  in  nitric  acid,  dilute  to  100  c.  c.  to  lower  the  color 
of  the  copper,  saturate  5  c.  c.  with  carbonate  of  lime,  and  add  iodide  of 
starch  till  the  coloration  appears.  Or,  you  may  det<'rniino  wvy  ajiproxi- 
mately  the  amount  of  silver  in  2  c.  c.  of  the  solution,  then  j)recii>itat-o 
the  greater  part  (about  91)2)  of  the  silver  from  50  c.  c.  of  the  solution 
with  standard  solution  of  cliloride  of  sodium,  filter  (for  the*  chloride  of 
silver  also  exercises  a  decolorizing  action),  and  estimate  the  remainder 
of  the  silver  by  means  of  iodide  of  starch.  If  the  amount  of  silver  to  bo 
determined  is  more  than  0*020  grm.,  it  is  always  better  to  employ  the 

*  Amial  d.  Min.,  x.  88. 
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latter  method.  In  the  case  of  a  nitric  acid  solntion  containing  Bflver 
with  lead,  the  hitter  metal  is  first  precipitated  with  sulphuric  add  and 
filtered  otif,  carbonate  of  lime  is  added  to  the  filtrate  till  all  free  acid  is 
neutralized,  the  fluid  is  filtered  again  (if  necessary),  and  lastly,  more 
carbonate  of  lime  is  added,  and  then  the  iodide  of  starch.  Very  dilute 
solutions  may  be  concentrated,  so  that  one  may  have  no  more  than 
from  50  to  100  c.  c.  to  deal  with.  The  method  is  specially  suit^  for 
the  estimation  of  small  quantities  of  silver.  With  such  it  has  afforded 
me  perfectly  satisfactory  results. 

Instead  of  the  standard  iodide  of  starch,  a  dilute  standard  solution 
of  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium  may  be  equally  well  employed, — ^with 
addition  of  starch  solution  (Field  *). 


§116. 

2.  Oxide  of  Lead. 

a.  Solution, 

Few  of  the  salts  of  lead  are  soluble  in  water.  Metallic  lead,  oxide 
of  lead,  and  most  of  the  salts  of  lead  that  are  insoluble  in  water  dissolve 
in  dilute  nitric  acid.  Concentrated  nitric  acid  effects  neither  complete 
decomposition  nor  complete  solution,  since,  owing  to  the  insolubility  of 
nitrate  of  lead  in  concentrated  nitiic  acid,  the  first  portions  of  nitrate 
formed  protect  the  yet  undecomposed  parts  of  the  salt  from  the  action 
of  the  acid.  For  the  solubility  of  chloride  and  sulphate  of  lead,  see 
§  83.  As  we  shall  see  below,  the  analysis  of  these  compounds  may  be 
effected  without  dissolving  them.  Iodide  of  lead  dissolves  readily  in 
moderately  dilute  nitric  acid  upon  application  of  heat,  with  separation 
of  iodine.  Solution  of  potassa  is  the  only  menstruum  in  which  chro- 
mate  of  lead  dissolves  without  decomposition ;  for  the  purpose  of  analy- 
sis, the  chromate  is  best  converted  into  the  chloride  (see  below).  Sul- 
phide of  lead  may  be  converted  at  once  into  sulphate  (see  §  IIG,  2). 

b.  Determination. 

Lead  may  be  determined  as  oxide,  sulphate,  ch/romaUy  or  sulphide  / 
also  by  volumetric  analysis. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Oxide  of  Lead. 

ct,  Sy  Precipitation, 

All  salts  of  lead  soluble  in  water,  and  those  of  its  salts  which,  insolu- 
ble in  that  menstruimi,  dissolve  in  nitric  acid,  with  separation  of  their 
add. 

h,  Sy  Ignition, 

a.  Salts  of  lead  with  readily  volatile  or  decomposable  inorganic  acids. 
0.  Salts  of  lead  with  organic  acids. 

•  Ghem.  News,  ii.  17. 
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2.  Sulphide  of  Lead. 
All  salts  of  lead  in  solution. 

3.  Sulphate  of  Lead. 

a.  By  PrecipUatiion, 

The  salts  that  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  whose 
acid  cannot  be  separated  from  the  solution. 

6.  JBy  Evapomtion, 

a.  All  the  oxides  of  lead,  and  also  the  salts  of  lead  with  volatile 
acids. 

0.  Many  of  the  organic  compounds  of  lead. 

4.  Chromate  of  Lead. 

The  compounds  of  lead  soluble  in  water  or  nitric  acid. 

The  application  of  these  several  methods  must  not  be  understood  to  be 
rigorously  confined  to  the  compounds  8|>ecially  enumerated  under  their 
respective  heads ;  thus,  for  inst^mce,  all  the  compounds  enumerated  sub 
1,  may  likewise  be  determined  as  sulphate  of  lead ;  and,  as  above  men- 
tioned, all  soluble  compounds  of  lead  may  be  converted  into  sulphide  of 
lead ;  also,  in  sulphate  of  lead  the  lead  may  bo  without  difficulty  deter- 
mined as  sulphide.  Chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  lead  are  most  con- 
veniently reduced  to  the  metallic  state  in  a  curi'ent  of  hydrogen  gas,  in 
the  manner  described  §  115  (Reduction  of  chloride  of  silver),  if  it  is  not 
deemed  preferable  to  dissolve  them  in  water,  or  to  deconi])ose  them  by 
a  boiling  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  If  the  reduction  method  is 
i-esorted  to,  the  heat  applied  should  not  be  too  intense,  since  this  might 
cause  some  chloride  of  lead  to  volatilize. 

The  higher  oxides  of  lead  are  reduced  by  ignition  to  the  state  of  sim- 
ple oxide,  and  may  thus  be  readily  analyzed  and  dissolved.  Should  the 
operator  wish  to  avoid  having  recourse  to  ignition,  the  most  simple 
mode  of  dissolving  the  higher  oxides  of  lead  is  to  act  upon  them  with 
dilute  nitric  acid,  with  the  addition  of  alcohol.  For  the  methods  of 
analyzing  sulphate,  chromate,  iodide,  and  bromide  of  lead,  I  refer  to  the 
paragraphs  treating  of  the  corresponding  acids,  in  the  second  part  of 
this  Section.  To  effect  the  estimation  of  lead  in  the  oxide  and  in  many 
salts  of  lead,  especially  also  in  the  sulphate,  tlie  compound  under  ex- 
amination may  be  fused  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  the  metallic 
lead  obtained  well  washed,  and  weighed.  From  the  sulphide  also  the 
greater  portion  of  the  lead  may  be  separated  by  this  method,  but  never 
the  whole  (H.  Kose  *). 

1.  Determination  as  Oxide. 

a.  Hy  Precipitation, 

Mix  the   moderately  dilute   solution  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  f 

♦  Pogg.  AnnaL  91,  144 

f  Oxalate  of  ammonia,  which  has  been  so  highly  recommended  as  a  precipitant 
for  lead,  is  not  so  delicate  as  the  carbonate.     My  experience  in  this  respect  oo-     « 
Inddes  with  F.  Mohr's  (Expt.  No.  48) . 
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slightly  in  excoss,  add  some  caustic  ammonia,  apply  a  gentle  heat^  airil, 
after  some  time,  filter.  Wash  the  precipitate  with  pure  water,  dry^, 
and  ignite  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  having  previously  incinerated  the 
filter  on  the  lid.  For  the  properties  of  the  pi*ecipitate  and  residue,  see 
§  83.  The  results  are  satisfactory,  although  generally  a  trifle  tqp  low, 
owing  to  carbonate  of  lead  not  being  absolutely  insoluble,  particularly 
in  fluids  lich  in  ammoniacal  salts  (Expt.  No.  47).  A  small  and 
thin  filter  should  be  used,  and  care  taken  to  remove  the  precipitate 
as  completely  as  practicable  before  proceeding  to  incineration  ;  other- 
wise additional  loss  of  substance  might  be  incurred,  from  iseduction  of 
the  adhering  particles  of  the  carbonate  to  metallic  lead.      « 

b»  By  Ignition. 

Compounds  like  carbonate  or  nitrate  of  lead  are  cautiously  ignited 
in  a  porcelain  crucible,  until  the  weight  remains  constant.  In  case  of 
salts  of  lead  with  organic  acids,  the  substance  is  very  gently  heated  in  a 
small  covered  porcelain  crucible,  which  is  included  within  a  large  one, 
also  covered,  until  the  organic  matter  is  completely  carbonized  ;  the  lids 
are  then  removed,  when  the  mass  begins  to  ignite,  and  a  mixture  of 
oxide  of  lead  with  metallic  lead  results,  which  may  still  contain  uncon- 
sumed  carbon.  A  few  pieces  of  recently  fused  nitrate  of  ammonia  are 
now  thrown  into  the  inner  crucible,  which  has  previously  been  removed 
from  the  flame,  and  both  are  again  covered.  The  salt  fuses,  oxidizes  the 
lead,  and  converts  it  partly  into  nitrate.  The  whole  is  now  Very  grad- 
ually raised  to  a  red  heat,  until  no  more  fumes  of  hyponitric  acid  escape. 
The  residuary  oxide  is  then  weighed. 

The  results  are  satisfeu^tory. 

2.  Determination  as  Sulphide. 

.  Lead  may  bo  completely  precipitated  from  acid,  neutral,  and  alkaline 
solutions  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  also  from  neutral  and  alkaline 
solutions  by  sulphide  of  ammonium.  Precipitation  from  acid  solution 
is  usually  employed,  especially  in  separations.  A  large  excess  of  acid 
and  also  warming  should  both  be  avoided.  The  former  is  prejudicial 
to  complete  precipitation  (8  83,  e),  the  latter  may  readily  occasion  the 
re-solution  of  the  sulphide  that  has  already  been  precipitated.  In  order 
to  guard  against  incomplete  precipitation,  before  filtering,  test  a  portion 
of  the  supernatant  fluid  by  mixing  with  a  relatively  large  quantity  of 
strong  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water ;  of  course  the  mixture  should  re- 
main clear. 

After  the  sulphide  has  been  filtered  off,  washed  with  cold  water,  and 
dried,  it  is  transferred,  together_%vith  the  filter-ash,  to  a  porcelain  cruci- 
ble, a  little  sulphur  added,  and  ignited  in  hydrogen  till  its  weight  is 
constant.  Tt  should  always  be  allowed  to  cool  in  a  current  of  the  gas, 
before  being  weighed.  As  regards  the  apparatus,  see  §  108,  2,  fig. 
47.  For  the  properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  83,  e.  The  results  are  very 
satisfactory  (H.  Rose).  The  heat  of  the  ignition  must  not  be  too  low, 
or  the  residue  will  contain  too  much  sulphur ;  nor  too  high,  or  the  sul- 
phide of  lead  will  begin  to  volatilize.*     Drying  the  precipitate  at  100*' 

[♦  According  to  Souchay,  the  ignition  must  not  last  more  than  5-10  minutes, 
and  only  the  base  of  the  crucible  (to  one-fourth  its  height)  should  be  heated  to 
redness ;  even  then  the  result  is  likely  to  fall  out  slightly  too  low.  Fres.  Zeitaohzift, 
IV.  65.] 
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oannot  be  reoommended  (§  83,  e).  If,  for  want  of  a  suitable  apparatus, 
the  ignition  in  hydrogen  cannot  be  performed,  the  dry  sulphide  may  be 
oonverted  into  sulphate  and  then  weighed.  To  this  end  it  is  trans- 
ferred to  a  beaker,  the  filter-ash  added,  then  fuming  nitric  acid,  drop 
by  drop,  the  vessel  being  kept  covered  with  a  glass  plate.  Whcai  the 
oxidation  is  finished,  a  gentle  heat  is  applied  for  some  time,  and  the 
contents  of  the  beaker  are  then  i>oured  into  a  small  porcelain  djlli|  the 
former  is  rinsed,  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  ai*e  added,  the  mixtore  is 
carefully  evaporated,  and  the  residue  ignited.  The  accuracy  of  the 
result  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  care  with  which  the  operation 
is  conducted.  Fuming  nitric  must  be  used,  as, directed,  for  oxidizing 
the  precipitate,  otherwise  sulphur  separates,  which,  on  waiming  with 
weaker  acid,  fuses,  and  only  oxidizes  with  extreme  slowness. 

3.  DetermineUion  as  Sulphate. 

a.  JBy  I^recipitatian. 

ec.  Mix  the  solution  (which  should  not  be  over-dilute)  with  moder- 
ately dilute  pure  sulphuric  acid  slightly  in  excess,  and  add  to  the  mix- 
ture double  its  volume  of  spirit  of  wine ;  wait  a  few  hours,  to  allow  the 
precipitate  to  subside ;  filter,  wash  the  pi*eci])itates  with  si)irit  of  win(^, 
dry,  and  ignite,  after  tlie  method  described  in  §  t)l^.  Though  a  careful 
operator  may  use  a  platinum  cinicible,  still  a  thin  porcelain  cioiciblo 
is  preferable.  A  small  and  thin  filter  should  be  employed,  and  the  ad- 
hering sulphate  of  load  cai*efu]ly  removed  before  proceeding  to  incineiu- 
tion  (see  1,  a). 

0.  In  cases  where  the  addition  of  spirit  of  wine  is  inadnuKsible,  a 
greater  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  must  be  used,  and  the  precipitate, 
which  is  allowed  some  time  to  subside,  filtered,  and  washed  first  with 
water  acidulated  with  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  then  n^jK^atedly 
with  spirit  of  wine.  The  remainder  of  the  process  is  conducted  as 
in  a. 

For  the  ]>roperties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  83.  Tlio  method  n  gives 
accui'ate  results ;  those  obtained  by  i3  are  It^ss  exact  (a  litth?  too  low), 
but  still,  however,  satisfactory,  if  the  directions  given  are  iwlhei-ed  to.  If, 
on  thocontrary,  a  proper  excess  of  sulphuric  ticid  is  not  added,  in  the 
presence,  for  instance,  of  ammoiiiacal  salts,  nitric  acid,  <&c.,  the  h^ad  is 
not  completely  .precipitated,  and  if  pure  water  is  used  for  wasliing,  de- 
cided traces  of  the  precipitate  are  dissolved. 

6.  J?y  Evaporation. 

a.  Put  the  substance  into  a  weighed  dish,  dissolve  in  dilute  nitric 
acid,  add  moderately  dilute  pure  sulphuric  acid  slightly  in  (^\c«'8s,  and 
evaporate  at  a  gentle  heat,  best  over  a  heuttKl  iron  cup,  until  the  excess 
of  sulphuric  acid  is  completely  expelled.  In  the  absc^nct?  of  organic  sub- 
stances, the  evaporation  may  be  ertecttnl  without  foar  in  a  platinum 
dish;  but  if  organic  substanctjs  are  present,  a  li«^ht  j)orct.'lain  dish  is  pre- 
ferable. With  due  care  in  the  process  of  evaporation,  the  results  are 
perfectly  accurate. 

|5.  Oi^ganic  compounds  of  lead  are  converted  into  the  sulphate  by  treat- 
ing them,  in  a  poi*celaih  crucible,  with  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in 
excess,  evaporating  cautiously  in  the  well-covered  crucible  until  the 
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excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  completely  expelled,  and  igniting  the 
Should  the  latter  not  look  perfectly  white,  it  must  be  moistened  once 
indre  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  operation  repeated.  The  method  gives^ 
conducted  with  great  care,  accurate  results ;  a  trifling  loss  is,  how- 
isually  incurred,  the  escaping  sulphurous  acid  and  carbonic  acid 
iing  liable  to  carry  away  traces  of  the  salt. 


4 


hterinination  as  Chromate  of  Lead, 

ti  the  solution  is  not  already  distinctly  acid,  render  it  so  with  acetic 
add,  then  add  bicl^romate  of  potassa  in  excess,  and,  if  free  nitric  acid  has 
been  present,  <^^'llHh|  of  soda  in  sufficient  quantity  to  replace  the  firee 
nitric  acid  by  free  »S!Hkcid  ;  let  the  precipitate  subside  at  a  gentle  heat, 
and  collect  on  a  wei^lia  filter  dried  at  100° ;  wash  with  water,  dry  at 
100°,  and  weigh.  The  precipitate  may  also  be  ignited  according  to  §  53, 
but  in  this  case  care  must  be  taken  that  hardly  any  of  the  salt  i*emains 
adhering  to  the  paper,  and  that  the  heat  is  not  too  high.  For  the 
propertieji  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  93,  2.  The  results  are  accurate. 
(Expt.]gro, 
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5.  ■Z^WBeSmTTti^ljIpf  of  I^ead  hy  Volumetric  Analysis, 

H.  ScHWAKz's  new  method.*  To  the  nitric  acid  solution  add  ammo- 
nia or  carbonate  of  soda,  as  long  as  the  precipitate  redissolves  on  shak- 
mix  with  acetate  of  soda  in  not  too  small  quantity,  and  then  run  in 

m  a  burette  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  (containing  14*759 
.  in  the  litre)  till  the  precipitate  begins  to  settle  rapidly.  Now  place 
on  a  porcelain  plate  a  number  of  drops  of  a  solution  of  neutral  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  proceed  with  the  addition  of  the  chromate,  two  or  three 
drops  at  a  time,  stirring  carefully  after  each  addition.  When  the  pre- 
cipitate has  settled  tolerably  clear,  which  takes  only  a  few  seconds,  re- 
move a  drop  of  the  supernatant  liquid  and  mix  it  with  one  of  the  drops 
of  silver  on  the  plate.  A  small  excess  of  chromate  gives  at  once  a  dis- 
tinct red  coloration ;  the  precipitated  chromate  of  lead  does  not  act  on 
the  feilver  solution,  but  remains  suspended  in  the  drop.  The  number  of 
c.  c.  of  solution  of  chromate  used  (minus  0*1,  which  Scuwarz  deducts 
for  the  excess)  multiplied  by  0*0207= the  quantity  of  lead.  If  the  fluid 
appear  yellow  before  the  reaction  with  the  silver  salt  occurs,  acetate  of 
soda  is  wanting.  In  such  a  case,  first  add  more  acetate  of  soda,  then  I 
c.  c.  of  a  solution  containing  0*0207  lead  in  1  c.  c,  complete  the  process 
in  the  usual  way,  and  deduct  1  c.  c.  from  the  quantity  of  chromate  used 
on  account  of  the  extra  lead  added.  Any  iron  present  must  be  in  the 
form  of  sesquioxide;  metals  whose  chromates  are  insoluble,  must  be 
removed  before  the  method  can  be  employed. 

§117. 

3.  Suboxide  op  Mercury. 

a.  Solution, 

Suboxide  of  mercury  and  its  compounds  may  generally  be  dissolved 
by  means  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  but  without  application  of  heat  if  conver- 
sion of  any  of  the  suboxide  into  oxide  is  to  be  avoided.  K  all  that  is 
required  is  to  dissolve  the  mercury,  the  easiest  way  is  to  warm  the  snb- 
BtflJice  for  some  time  with  nitric  acid,  then  add  hydrochlozic  aoid,  dzop 

*  DingL  Polyt  Joum.  109,  284. 
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by  drop,  itnd  contiiitie  the  application  orvjBm'tilc  Leat  until  a  perfectlj 
clear  solution  is  prodaced,  which  now  I'.mH&K  hII  (he  mercury  oa  oxide 
and  chloride.  Heating  the  solution  to  boiling  must  be  carefully  avoided, 
as  otherwise  chloride  of  mercury  may  escape  with  the  steam. 

(.   Detenainatum. 

If  it  ia  impracticable  to  produce  a  solution  of  tUe  suboxide  or  its  com- 
pounds perfectly  &ee  from  oxide,  and  it  becomes  accordingly  necessaiy  j^ 
to  convert  the  mercury  completely  into  oxide,  the  latter  is  cletermiued{pP^ 
as  directed  g  118.     But  if  a  solution  of  suboxide  has  been  obtained,      ' 
quite  &ee  from  oxide,  the  determination  of  the  suboxide  may  be  based 
upon  the  insolubility  of  subchloride  of  mercury,  and  effected  either 
gravimetrically  or  volumetrically.     The  process  of  determining  mercury, 
described  §  1 18,  1,  a,  may,  of  course,  be  applied  equally  well  in  the  case 
of  compounds  of  suboxide  of  mercury. 

1.  Determination  eu  fkihchloride  of  Mercary. 

MJT  the  cold  highly  dilute  solution  with  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms;  let  the  precipitate  subside,  collect  on  a 
weighed  filter,  dry  at  100°,  and  weigh.  For  the  properties  of  the  pre- 
cipitate, see  g  84.     Results  accurate. 

If  the  solution  of  suboxide  of  mercury  contains  much  free  nitric  acid, 
the  greater  part  of  this  should  be  neutralized  with  carbonate  of  soda 
before  adding  the  chloride  of  sodium. 

2.  Volutnetrie  Melhodi. 

Several  methods  have  been  proposed  under  this  head :  the  following 
are  those  which  are  most  worthy  of  recommendation : — 

a.  Mix  the  cold  solution  with  decinormal  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium 
(§  117,  3)f  until  this  no  longer  produces  a  precipitate,  and  is  accord- 
ingly present  in  excess ;  filter  and  wauh  thoroughly,  taking  care,  however, 
to  limit  the  quantity  of  water  used  ;  add  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  chro- 
mato  of  potassa,  then  pure  carbonate  of  sods,  sufficient  to  tmjiart  a  light 
yellow  tint  to  the  fluid,  and  determine,  by  means  of  aohitiou  of  niti-ate 
of  silver  (8  141,6,  (7,),  the  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium  in  solution, 
consequently  the  quantity  which  has  been  added  in  excexH;  this  shows, 
of  course,  also  the  amount  of  chloride  of  sodium  consumed  in  eUccting 
the  precipitation.  One  equivalent  of  Hg,  O  is  reckoned  fur  every  equi- 
valent of  Na  CI,  consequently  for  every  c.  c.  of  the  decinormal  solution 
of  chloride  of  sodium,  0'0208  grm.  of  suboxide  of  mercury.  As  filtering 
and  washing  form  indisi>ensable  jiarts  of  the  jirocess,  this  method  affords 
no  great  advanti^  over  the  gravimetric ;  however,  the  rcKultif  are  accu- 
rate (Fr.  Mour  *).  The  two  metliods,  1  and  2,  a,  may  hIko  be  advan- 
tageously combined. 

b.  The  solution  containing  the  mrrcury  in  the  form  of  suboxide  is 
diluted  with  enough  water,  gently  wai-nicd,  and  solution  of  hyposulphite 
of  soda — 12'4grms.  in  the  litre — aiUIed  (wiiitiiig  a  little  and  shaking 
vigorously  after  each  addition),  till  the  last  drop  gives  no  brown  colora- 
tion. The  subsulphide  of  mercury  formed  subsides  well  and  quickly, 
and  the  end  of  the  reaction  is  easy  to  jiei'ceive  (Hg,0,  N  Oj-(-Na  O,  S, 
Oe=Hg,  S+Na  O,  S  0,-l-N  O,).  Each  I  c.  c.  of  the  solution  employed 
=■0208  suboxide  of  mercury  or  '0200  mercury.    Kesults  accurate  (J.J. 

BOBXHEBt). 
■  Lahrtmob  dw  Tltrizmethode,  ii  6S.      iBia  Lehrbnoh  der  Ohenda,  1,  OIL 
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§  118. 
4.  Oxide  of  Msbcuht. 

a.  Solution. 

Oxide  of  mercury,  and  those  of  its  compouuda  wliich  are  mHolablein 
water,  are  disaolved,  according  to  circumatancea,  in  hydrochloric  scid  or 
in  nitric  acid.  Sulphide  of  mercury  is  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  nitric  acid  or  chlorate  of  potassa  added  until  complete  aolntion  en- 
sues; it  is,' however,  most  readily  dissolved  by  suspending  it  in  dilute 
potassa  and  transmitting  chlorine,  at  the  same  time  gently  w&rming  (H. 
Rose).  When  a  solution  of  chloride  of  mercuiy  is  evaporated  on  the 
water-bath,  chloride  of  mercury  escapes  with  the  aqueous  vapor. 

b.  Jfetermmatian. 

Mercury  may  be  weighed  in  the  metallic  state,  or  a«  gahrJiloTids,  ttd- 
phide,  or  oxide  (8-1) ;  in  separations  it  is  sometimes  determined  aslosson 
ignition.     It  may  also  bo  estimated  volumetrically. 

The  three  first  methods  may  be  used  in  almost  all  cases ;  the  det«rmir 
nation  as  oxide,  on  the  contrary,  is  possible  only  in  compounds  of  tlie 
oxide  or  suboxide  with  nitric  acid.  The  methods  by  which  the  mercury 
is  determined  as  subchloride  or  sulphide  are  to  be  preferred  before  those 
in  which  it  is  separated  in  the  metH,lIic  form.  Of  the  volumetric  methods 
the  first  can  be  employed  in  many  cases,  while  the  second  and  third  ore 
only  of  very  limited  application, 

1.  DeUrmination  as  Metallic  Mercury. 

a.  In  the  Dry  Way. 
The  process  in  conducted  in  the  apparatus  illustrated  by  fig.  60. 


Fig.  60. 

Take  a  tube  eighteen  inches  long,  and  about  four  lines  wide,  made  of 
difficultly  fusible  glass,  and  sealed  at  one  end.  First  put  into  Uie  tube  a 
mixture  of  bicarbonate  of  sodu  and  powdered  chalk,  then  a  layer  of 
quick-lime ;  these  two  will  occupy  the  space  from  <i  to  6.  (Let  the  mix- 
ture for  generating  carbonic  acid  take  up  about  two  inches).  Then  add 
the  intimate  mixture  of  tlie  substance  with  an  excess  of  quick-lime  (&-c), 
then  the  lime-rinsings  of  the  mortar  (c-d),  then  a  layer  of  quick-lime 
{dr-e),  and  lastly,  a  loose  stopper  of  asbestus  (e-f) ,  The  anterior  end  of 
the  tube  is  then  drawn  out,  and  bent  at  a  somewhat  obtuse  angle.  The 
manipulations  in  the  processes  of  mixing  and  filling  being  the  same  as 
in  organic  analysis,  they  will  be  found  in  detail  in  the  chapter  on  that 
subject. 

A  few  gentle  taps  upon  the  table  are  sufficient  to  shake  the  oontoxti 
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of  the  tube  down  so  as  to  leave  a  free  passage  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  tube.  The  tube,  so  prepared  and  arranged,  is  now  placed  in  a 
combustion  furnace,  the  point  being  inserted  into  a  flask  containing 
water,  the  surface  of  which  it  should  just  touch,  so  that  the  opening  may 
be  just  closed. 

The  tube  is  now  surrounded  with  red-hot  charcoal,  in  the  same  way 
as  in  organic  analysis,  proceeding  slowly  from  e  to  a,  the  last  traces  of 
mercurial  vapor  being  expelled  by  heating  the  mixture  at  the  sealed 
end  of  the  tube.  Whilst  the  tube  still  remains  in  a  state  of  intense 
ignition,  the  neck  is  cut  off  at  f,  and  carefully  and  completely  rinsed  in- 
to the  receiving  flask,  by  means  of  a  washing-bottle.  The  suiall  globules 
of  mercury  which  have  distilled  over  are  united  into  a  lai*ge  one,  by  agi- 
tating the  flask,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  the  perfectly  clear 
water  is  decanted,  and  the  mercury  poured  into  a  weighed  porcelain 
crucible,  where  the  greater  portion  of  the  water  still  adhering  to  it  is 
removed  with  blotting-paper.  The  mercury  is  then  Anally  dried  under 
a  bell-jar,  over  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  until  the  weight  remains 
constfloit.  Heat  must  not  be  applied.  For  the  properties  of  the  metal, 
see  §  84:.  In  the  case  of  sulphides,  in  order  to  avoid  the  presence  of 
vapor  water  in  the  tube,  which  would  give  rise,  to  the  formation  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  the  mixture  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  chalk 
is  replaced  by  magnesite.  Iodide  of  mercury  cannot  be  completely 
decomposed  by  lime.  To  analyze  this  in  the  dry  way,  substitute  finely 
divided  metallic  copper  for  the  lime  (H.  Kose  *).  The  accuracy  of  the 
results  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  care  bestowed.  Tlie  most  highly 
accurate  results  are,  however,  obtained  by  the  application  of  the  some- 
what more  complicated  modification  adopted  by  Erdmann  and  Marciiand 
for  the  determination  of  the  atomic  weight  of  mercury  and  of  sulphur.  For 
the  details  of  this  modified  process,  I  refer  to  the  original  essay,f' simply 
remarking  here,  that  the  distillation  is  conducted,  in  a  combustion-tube, 
in  a  current  of  carbonic  gas,  and  that  the  distillate  is  received  in  a 
weiglied  bulb  apparatus  with  the  outer  end  filled  with  gold-leaf,  to  in- 
sure the  condensation  of  every  trace  of  mercury  vapor.  This  way  of 
receiving  and  condensing  may  be  employed  also  in  the  analysis  of 
amalgams  (KoNio  ^). 

6.  In  Hie  Wet  Way. 

The  solution,  free  from  nitric  acid,  and  mixed  with  free  hydrochloric 
acid,  is  precipitated,  in  a  flask,  with  an  excess  of  a  clear  solution  of  ])roto- 
chloride  of  tin,  containing  free  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  mixture  is  boiled 
for  a  short  time,  and  then  allowed  to  cool.  After  some  time,  the  perfectly 
clear  supernatant  fluid  is  decanted  from  the  metallic  mercury,  which,  under 
favorable  circumstances,  will  be  found  united  into  one  globuh; ;  if  this  is 
the  case,  the  globule  of  mercury  may  be  washed  at  once  by  decant ation, 
first  with  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  finally  with  pure 
water ;  it  is  dried  as  in  a. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  particles  of  the  mercury  have  not  united, 
their  union  in  one  globule  may  as  a  rule  bo  readily  effected  by  boiling  a 
short  time  with  some  moderately  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  mixed  with  a 

•  Pogg.  AnnaL  110,  546. 

\  Joum.  f.  prakt  Chem.  81,  885  ;  also  Pharm.  GentralbL  1844^  851 

%  Jonm.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  70,  64. 
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few  drops  of  protochloride  of  tin  (having,  of  course,  previously  removed  by 
decantation  the  snpeiiiatant  clear  fluid).  For  the  properfies  of  F"^'^^^iy 
mercury,  see  §  84. 

Instead  of  protochloride  of  tin,  other  reducing  agents  may  be  uaed, 
especially  phosphorous  acid  at  a  boiling  temperature.  ThiB  method 
gives  accurate  results  only  when  conducted  with  the  greatest  care.  In 
general,  a  little  mercury  is  lost  (Comp.  Expt.  No.  77). 

2.  Determination  as  Subchlorid^  of  Mercfwry. 

a.  After  H.  Rose.*  Mix  the  solution  of  mercury,  which  may  contain 
nitric  acid,  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  excess  of  phosphorous  acid  (obtained 
by  the  deliquescence  of  phosphorus  in  moist  air),  allow  to  stand  for  12 
hours  in  the  cold  or  at  a  very  gentle  heat  (at  all  events  under  60°),  collect 
the  mercury,  now  completely  separated  as  subchloride,  on  a  weighed  filter, 
wash  with  hot  water,  dry  at  100°,  and  weigh.  Results  perfectly  satis- 
factory. 

h.  Mix  the  moderately  dilute  solution  of  oxide  of  mercury,  which  may 
contain  nitric  acid,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium  (if 
enough  hydrochloric  acid  is  not  already  present),  add  a  solution  of  proto- 
sulphate  of  iron  (for  1  grm.  Hg  O  at  least  3  grm.  of  the  iron  salt),  then 
solution  of  soda  in  excess,  whereby  a  brownish-black  precipitate  fallsy 
which  is  a  mixture  of  suboxide  of  mercury  and  protosesquioxide  of 
iron  (2  Hg  O  -f-  3  Fe  O  =  Hg,  O  +  Fca  O,).  Digest  with  shaking  for 
a  few  minutes,  add  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  excess  and  allow  to  stand, 
shaking  every  now  and  then,  till  the  dark-colored  precipitate  has  turned 
pure  white,  i.e.  till  the  suboxide  of  mercury  is  completely  converted  into 
subchloride  by  the  free  hydrochloric  acid.  Collect  on  a  weighed  filter, 
wash,  dry  at  100°,  and  weigh.     Results  accurate  (Hempel  f ). 

3.  Determination  as  Sulphide  of  Mercury. 

The  solution  is  sufficiently  diluted,  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  precipitated  with  clear  saturated  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  (or  in 
the  case  of  large  quantities,  by  passing  the  gas) ;  filter  after  allowing  the 
precipitate  a  short  time  to  deposit,  wash  quickly  with  cold  water,  dry  at 
100°,  and  weigh.     Results  very  satisfactory. 

If  from  any  cause  (e.g,  presence  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  free  chlorine,  or 
the  like)  the  precipitate  should  contain  free  sulphur,  the  filter  is  spread 
out  on  a  glass  plate,  the  precipitate  removed  to  a  porcelain  dish  by  the  aid 
of  a  jet  from  the  wash-bottle,  and  warmed  for  some  time  with  a  moderately 
strong  solution  of  sulphite  of  soda.  The  filter,  having  been  in  the  mean 
while  somewhat  dried  on  the  glass  plate,  is  replaced  in  the  funnel,  the 
supernatant  fluid  is  poured  on  to  it,  the  treatment  with  sulphite  of  soda  is 
repeated,  and  the  precipitate  (now  free  from  sulphur)  is  finally  collected 
on  the  filter,  washed,  dried,  and  weighed.     Results  very  good  (J.  Lowe  J). 

Should  the  quantity  of  sulphur  mixed  with  the  precipitate  be  not  very 
large,  it  may  be  removed  also  as  follows :  the  precipitate  is  first  washed 
wi^  water,  then  twice  with  strong  alcohol,  then  repeatedly  with  bisul- 
phide of  carbon,  till  a  few  drops  of  the  washings  evaporate  on  a  watch- 

♦  Pogg.  AnnaL  110,  629. 

j  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  107,  97  ;  and  110, 177. 

;  Joum.  f .  prakt.  Chem.  77,  78. 
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I^LuB  withoat  leaving  a  residue.     (The  precipitate  is  retained  on  the  filter 
throaglioat  this  operation.) 

Properties  of  the  sulphide  of  mercury,  §  84. 

4.  DetennifuUion  aa  Oxide, 

In  the  salts  of  the  oxides  of  mercury,  with  nitrogen  acids,  the  metal 
may  be  very  conveniently  determined  in  the  form  of  oxide  (Marignac  ♦). 
For  this  purpose,  the  salt  is  heated  in  a  bulb-tube,  of  which  the  one  end, 
drawn  oat  to  a  point,  dips  under  water,  the  other  end  being  connected 
with  a  gasometer,  by  means  of  which  dry  air  is  transmitted  through  the 
tube,  as  long  as  the  application  of  heat  is  continued.  In  this  way  com- 
plete decomposition  of  the  salt  is  readily  effected,  without  reaching  the 
temperature  at  which  the  oxide  itself  would  be  decomposed. 

5.  Volumetric  Methods, 

After  J.  J.  ScHERER.f  The  nitrate  or  chloride  of  mercury  may  be 
directly  determined  with  hyposulphite  of  soda.  The  reactions  are  as 
follows:  3(HgO,N05)  -f  2  (NaO,SaO, )  =  (2  HgS  -f  HgOjNO^)  -|-2 
(NaO,SO,)  -|-2NOaand3HgCl-|-  2  (NaO,S,0,) -f  2H  0  =  (2  Hg 
S,  Hg  a)  +  2  (Na  O,  SO,)  +  2  H  CI.  The  process  is  conducted  as  follows 
in  the  case  of  nitrate  of  mercury :  Mix  the  highly  dilute  solution  with  a 
little  free  nitric  acid  in  a  tall  glass  and  add  drop  by  drop  solution  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda — 12*4  grm.  in  a  litre.  Each  drop  produces  an  intense 
yellow  doud,  which  on  shaking  quickly  subsides  in  the  form  of  a  heavy 
fiocculent  precipitate  (2  Hg  S  +  Hg  O,  N  O5).  In  order  to  distinguish 
clearly  the  exact  end  of  the  reaction,  Scherer  recommends  to  transfer 
the  fluid  towards  the  end  to  a  measuring  flask,  to  take  out  ^  or  ^  of  the 
clear  fluid  and  to  finish  with  this.  The  portion  of  hyposulphite  last  used 
is  multiplied  by  3  or  2,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  added  to  the  quantity 
first  used.  1  c.  c.  of  the  solution  corresponds  to  *015  mercury,  or  *0162 
oxide  of  mercury.  The  relation  is  not  changed  even  when  the  fluid  con- 
tains another  acid  (sulphuric,  phosphoric). 

In  the  case  of  chloride  of  mercury,  the  highly  dilute  solution  is  mixed 
with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  and  warmed,  nearly  to  boiling,  before 
beginning  to  add  the  hjrposulphite  of  soda.  At  first  a  white  turbidity  is 
formed,  then  the  precipitate  separates  in  thick  flocks.  When  the  solution 
begins  to  appear  transparent,  the  precipitant  is  added  more  slowly.  In 
order  to  hit  the  end  of  the  reaction  exactly,  small  portions  must  be  filtered 
off  towards  the  close.  The  precipitate  must  be  completely  white  ;  if  too 
much  hyposulphite  has  been  added,  it  is  gray  or  blackish,  and  the  experi- 
ment must  be  repeated.  Scherer  obtained  very  accurate  results.  Of 
course  no  other  metals  must  be  present  that  exert  a  decomposing  action 
on  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

§  119. 
5.  Oxide  of  Copper. 

a.  SoltUion, 

Metallic  copper  is  best  dissolved  in  nitric  acid.  Oxide  of  copper,  and 
those  of  its  salts  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  may  be  dissolved  in  nitric, 
hydrochloric,  or  sulphuiic  acid.     Siylphide  of  copper  is  treated  with 

*  Jahresber.  von  liebig  u.  Eopp.  1849,  594. 
t  His  Lehrbuoh  der  Chemie,  i  5i8. 
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fuming  nitric  acid,  or  it  is  heated  with  moderately  dilute  nitaric  acid, 
until  the  separated  sulphur  exhibits  a  pure  yellow  tint ;  addition  of  a 
little  hydrochloric  acid  or  chlorate  of  potassa  greatly  promotes  the  action 
of  the  dilute  acid.  [Native  sulphides  are  easily  decomposed  by  a  mix- 
ture of  strong  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids.] 

6.  Determination. 

Copper  may  be  weighed  in  the  form  of  ooddey  or  in  the  metaUie  Haie^ 
or  as  mbavZphide  (§  85).  Into  the  form  of  oxide  it  is  converted  by  pre- 
cipitation or  ignition,  sometimes  with  previous  precipitation  as  sulphide. 
The  determination  as  subsulphide  is  preceded  usually  by  precipitation 
either  as  sulphide  or  as  sulphocyanide.  Copper  may  be  determined  alao 
by  various  volumetric  and  indirect  methods. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Oxide  of  Copper. 

a.  JBy  direct  JPrecipitcUion  cu  Oxide. 

All  salts  of  oxide  of  copper  soluble  in  water,  and  also  those  of  the  in- 
soluble salts,  the  acids  of  which  may  be  removed  upon  solution  in  nitiio 
acid,  provided  no  non-volatile  organic  substances  be  present. 

b.  J?y  JPrecipitcUion,  preceded  by  Ignition  of  the  Compound. 

Such  of  the  salts  enumerated  sub  a  as  contain  a  non-volatile  organic 
substance,  thus  more  particularly  salts  of  copper  with  non-volatile  oiganic 
acids. 

c.  By  PredpitcUion  as  Sulphide  of  Copper. 
All  compounds  of  copper  without  exception. 

d.  J3y  Ignition. 

Salts  of  copper  with  oxygen  acids  that  are  readily  volatile  or  decom- 
posable at  a  high  temperature  (carbonate  of  copper,  nitrate  of  copper). 

2.  Metallic  Coppek. 

Oxide  of  copper  in  all  solutions  free  from  other  metals  precipitable  by 
zinc. 

3.  Subsulphide  op  Copper. 

Oxide  of  copper  in  all  cases  in  which  no  other  metals  are  present  that 
are  precipitable  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  hyposulphite  of  soda,  or  sul- 
phocyanide of  potassium. 

Of  the  methods  of  estimating  copper,  I  prefer — ^in  all  cases  where  the 
choice  is  left  free  and  where  precipitation  cannot  be  avoided — ^method 
2,  as  the  process  is  more  rapidly  performed  than  is  the  case  with  method 
1,  while  the  results  are,  at  least,  equally  accurate.  Method  3  finds  ap- 
plication chiefly  in  separations  of  copper  from  other  metals,  and  is,  as 
now  carried  out,  very  exact  and  convenient.  The  volumetric  methods 
are  especially  adapted  for  technical  purposes,  but  they  are  inferior  to 
method  2  in  simplicity  and  accuracy. 

1.  Determination  as  Oxide  of  Copper. 
«.  Dy  direct  Precipitation  as  Oxide. 

a.  FroTn  Neut/ral  or  Add  Solutions. 
Heat  the  rather  dilute  solution  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  dish^  to  in- 
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oipient  ebnllition,  add  a  somewhat  dilnte  solution  of  pure  soda  or  potassa 
until  the  formation  of  a  precipitate  ceases,  and  keep  the  mixture  a  few 
minutes  longer  at  a  temperature  near  boiling.  Allow  to  subside,  filter 
o£f  the  fluid,  wash  the  precipitate  by  decantation  twice  or  thrice,  boiling 
up  each  time,  then  collect  it  on  the  filter,  wash  thoroughly  with  hot 
water,  dry,  and  ignite  in  a  platinum  crucible,  as  directed  §  53.  After 
intense  ignition,  and  having  added  the  ash  of  the  filter,  let  the  crucible 
oool  in  the  desiccator,  and  weigh.  The  action  of  reducing  gases  must  be 
carefully  guarded  against  in  the  process  of  ignition. 

It  will  sometimes  happen,  though  mostly  from  want  of  proper  atten- 
tion to  the  directions  here  given,  that  particles  of  the  oxide  of  copper 
adhere  so  tenaciously  to  the  dish  as  to  be  mechanically  irremovable.  In 
a  case  of  this  kind,  after  washing  the  dish  thoroughly,  dissolve  the  ad- 
hering particles  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  and  evaporate  the  solu*- 
tion  over  the  principal  mass  of  the  precipitated  oxide,  before  you  proceed 
to  ignite  the  latter.  Should  the  solution  be  rather  copious,  it  must  first 
be  concentrated  by  evaporation,  until  only  very  little  of  it  is  left.  For 
the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  85. 

With  proper  attention  to  the  directions  here  given,  the  results  obtained 
by  this  method  are  quite  accurate,  otherwise  they  may  be  either  too  high 
or  too  low.  Thus,  if  the  solution  be  not  sufficiently  dilute,  the  precipi- 
tant will  fail  to  throw  down  the  whole  of  the  oxide  of  copper ;  or,  if  the 
precipitate  be  not  thoroughly  washed  with  hot  water,  it  will  retain  a  por- 
tion of  the  alkali ;  or,  if  the  ignited  precipitate  be  allowed  to  stand  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  before  it  is  weighed,  an  increase  of  weight  will  be  the 
result ;  and  so,  on  the  other  hand,  a  diminution  of  weight,  if  the  oxide 
be  ignited  with  the  filter  or  under  the  influence  of  reducing  gases,  as 
thereby  suboxide  would  be  formed.  Should  a  portion  of  the  oxide  have 
suffered  reduction,  it  must  be  reoxidized  by  moistening  with  nitric  acid, 
evaporating  cautiously  to  dryness,  and  exposing  the  residue  to  a  gentle 
heat,  increasing  this  gradually  to  a  high  degree  of  intensity. 

Let  it  be  an  invariable  rule  to  test  the  filtrate  for  copper  with  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  water.  If,  notwithstanding  the  stiictest  compliance 
with  the  directions  here  given,  the  addition  of  this  reagent  produces  a 
precipitate,  or  imparts  a  brown  tint  to  the  fluid,  this  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  presence  of  organic  matter ;  in  that  case,  concentrate  the  filtrate 
and  wash-water  by  evaporation,  acidify,  precipitate  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  water,  treat  the  precipitated  sulphide  as  directed  in  c,  and  add 
the  oxide  obtained  to  the  first  precipitate  in  the  filter.  It  is  also  highly 
advisable  not  to  neglect  dissolving  the  oxide  of  copper,  after  weighing, 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  in  order  to  detect,  and,  if  necessary,  estimate,  any 
silicic  acid  which  might  be  present. 

0.  From  Alkaline  Solutions, 

From  ammoniacal  solutions  also,  oxide  of  copper  may  be  precipitated 
by  soda  or  potassa.  In  the  main,  the  process  is  conducted  as  in  a.  After 
precipitation  the  mixture  is  heated*  until  the  supernatant  fluid  has  be- 
come perfectly  colorless ;  the  fluid  is  then  filtered  ofl*  with  the  greatest 
possible  expedition.  If  allowed  to  cool  with  the  precipitate  in  it  a  small 
portion  of  the  latter  would  redissolve. 

i.  Sy  PredpiUUion  cts  Oxide^  preceded  hy  lynition  of  the  Stibetance. 
Heat  the  substance  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  until  the  organic  matter 
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§  resent  is  totally  destroyed ;  dissolve  the  residue  in  dilute  nitrie  acid^ 
Iter,  if  necessary,  and  treat  the  clear  solution  as  directed  in  o^  a. 

e.  JBy  JPrecipitation  as  Svlphtde  of  Capper. 

Precipitate  the  solution — ^which  is  best  neutral,  or  slightly  acid,  but 
should  not  contain  a  great  excess  of  nitric  acid — according  to  the  quan- 
tity of  copper  present  either  by  the  addition  of  strong  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen water,  or  by  passing  the  gas.  When  the  precipitate  has  fully 
subsided,  and  you  have  made  sure  that  the  supernatant  fluid  is  no  longer 
colored  or  precipitated  by  strong  stdphtureUed  hydragen  water^  filter  off 
quickly,  wash  the  precipitate  without  intermission  with  water  contain- 
ing sulphuretted  hydrogen  (to  pi^event  oxidation),*  and  dry  on  the  filter 
with  some  expedition ;  transfer  the  dried  precipitate  to  a  beaker,  incine- 
rate the  filter  in  a  small  porcelain  dish,  add  the  ash  to  the  precipitate, 
treat  with  moderately  dilute  nitric  acid,  add  some  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
heat  gently  until  the  separated  sulphur  appears  of  a  pure  yellow  color ; 
dilute  now  with  water,  filter,  and  precipitate  as  directed  in  a. 

Instead  of  precipitating  the  copper,  as  sulphide,  with  hydrosul- 
phuric  add,  or  an  alkaline  sulphide,  it  may  also  be  precipitated  with 
hyposulphite  of  soda.  To  this  end,  the  solution  of  copper  (which,  if  ne- 
cessary, must  be  freed  as  far  as  practicable  from  hydrochloric  acid  and 
nitric  acid,  by  evaporation  with  sulphuric  acid)  is  sufficiently  diluted, 
heated  to  boiling,  and  mixed  with  a  solution  of  hyposidphite  of  soda,  as 
long  as  a  black  precipitate  forms.  As  soon  as  this  has  subsided,  leaving 
only  suspended  sulphur  in  the  supernatant  fluid,  the  precipitation  of 
the  copper  is  complete.  The  precipitate  is  subsiilphide  of  copper  (Ou, 
S) ;  it  may  easily  be  washed  without  risk  of  oxidation  (FLAJOLorf ). 
It  is  finally  converted  into  oxide  as  directed  in  1,  a. 

Instead  of  converting  the  sulphide  or  subsulphide  of  copper  into  ox- 
ide, I  always  prefer  to  weigh  them  as  subsulphide,  see  3. 

d,  JBy  Ignition. 

The  salt  is  put  into  a  platinum  or  porcelain  crucible,  and  exposed  to 
a  very  gentle  heat,  which  is  gradually  increased  to  intense  redness ;  the 
residue  is  then  weighed. 

As  nitrate  of  copper  spirts  strongly  when  ignited,  it  is  always  advisa- 
ble to  put  it  into  a  small  covered  platinum  crucible,  and  to  place  the 
latter  in  a  large  one,  also  covered.  With  proper  care,  the  results  are 
accurate.  Copper  salts  with  organic  acids  may  also  be  converted  into 
oxide  by  simple  ignition.  To  this  end,  the  residue  first  obtained,  which 
contains  suboxide,  is  completely  oxidized,  by  repeated  moistening  with 
nitric  acid,  and  ignition.  However,  a  loss  of  substance  is  generally  in- 
curred in  this  process,  from  the  difficulty  of  avoiding  spirting. 

2.  DetermincUion  as  Metallic  Copper,^ 

a.  JBy  JPrecipitation  vnth  Zinc, 

Introduce  the  solution  of  copper,  after  having,  if  required,  first  freed 

[*  Mohr  finds  that  sulphide  of  copper,  when  precipitated  at  a  boiling  heat  by 
HS  from  solution  of  the  sulphate,  does  not  oxidize  by  ezposore  to  the  air,  and 
washes  easily.] 

{Joom.  f.  prakt.  Ghem.  61, 105. 
The  method  of  precipitating  copper  by  iron  or  zinc,  and  weighing  it  in  the 
metimic  form,  was  proposed  long  ago ;   see  PfaflPs  Handbuoh  der  analytiaohen 
Ohemiei  Altona,  18I&,  Bd.  2,  Seite  260,  where  the  reasons  are  given  for  prefer- 
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it  firom  nitric  acid,  by  evaporation  with  hydrochloric  add  or  sulphuric 
acid,  into  a  weighed  platinum  dish;  dilute,  if  necessary,  with  some 
water,  throw  in  a  piece  of  zinc,  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  without 
recddue,  and  add,  if  necessary,  hydrochloric  acid  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
produce  a  moderate  evolution  of  hydrogen.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  this 
evolution  should  be  too  brisk,  owing  to  too  large  excess  of  acid,  add  a 
little  water.  Cover  the  dish  with  a  watch-glass,  which  is  afterwards 
rinsed  into  the  dish  with  the  aid  of  a  washing-bottle.  The  separation 
of  the  copper  begins  immediately  ;  a  large  proportion  of  it  is  deposited 
on  the  platinum  in  form  of  a  solid  coating ;  another  portion  separates, 
more  particularly  from  concentrated  solutions,  in  the  form  of  red  spongy 
masses.  Application  of  heat,  though  it  promotes  the  reaction,  is  not  ab- 
solutely necessary ;  but  there  must  always  be  sufficient  free  acid  pi*e8ent 
to  keep  up  the  evolution  of  hydrogen.  After  the  lapse  of  about  an  hour 
or  two,  the  whole  of  the  copper  has  separated.  To  make  sure  of  this, 
test  a  small  portion  of  the  supernatant  fluid  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
water ;  if  this  £eul1s  to  impart  a  brown  tint  to  it,  you  may  safely  assume 
that  the  precipitation  of  the  copper  is  complete.  Ascertain  now,  also, 
whether  the  zinc  is  entirely  dissolved,  by  feeling  about  for  any  hard 
lumps  with  a  glass  rod,  and  observing  whether  renewed  evolution  of 
hydrogen  will  take  place  upon  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid.  If  the 
results  are  satisfiEtctory  in  this  respect  also,  press  the  copper  together 
with  a  glass  rod,  decant  the  clear  fluid,  which  is  an  easy  operation,  pour, 
without  loss  of  time,  boiling  water  into  the  dish,  decant  again,  and  repeat 
this  operation  until  the  washings  are  quite  free  from  hydrochloric  acid. 
Decant  the  water  now  as  fax  as  practicable,  rinse  the  dish  with  strong 
alcohol,  place  in  the  water-bath,  and,  when  the  copper  is  perfectly  dry, 
let  it  cool,  and  weigh.  If  you  have  no  platinum  dish,  the  precipitation 
may  be  eifected  also  in  a  porcelain  crucible  or  glass  dish  ;  but  it  will,  in 
that  case,  take  a  longer  time,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  galvanic  antag- 
onism between  platinum  and  zinc ;  and  the  whole  of  the  copper  will  be 
obtained  in  loose  masses,  and  not  firmly  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  cruci- 
ble or  dish,  as  in  the  case  of  precipitation  in  platinum  vessels. 

The  results  are  very  accurate.  The  direct  experiment.  No.  78,  gave 
100*0  and  100-06,  instead  of  100.  Fr.  Mohr  (loc,  cit.)  obtained  equally 
satis&ctory  results  by  precipitating  in  a  porcelain  crucible.* 

b.  JBy  JPrecipiiation  vnth  a  Ifypophosphite. 

The  rather  concentrated  solution  in  sulphuric  acid  (chlorine  and 
nitric  acid  must  not  be  present)  is  treated  with  excess  of  a  solution  of  a 
hypophosphite  in  the  cold,  and  then  gradually  warmed  on  the  water-bath 
to  80**-90**.  The  copper  shortly  separates  in  coherent  masses  of  hydride 
of  copper.  When  the  precipitation  is  complete,  as  may  be  ascertained 
by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  other  appropriate  test,  the  pre- 
cipitate is  washed  with  hot  water  by  decantation,  transferred  to  a  porce- 
lain crucible,  as  described  on  p.  207,  and,  after  drying,  ignited  and  cooled 
in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  gas  (fig.  47,  p.  181),  or  it  is  collected  on  a  filter, 

ring  zino  a«  a  precipitant,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  recommended  as  a  test 
for  ascertaining  whether  the  precipitation  is  complete.  I  mention  this  with 
reference  to  Fr.  Mohr^s  paper  in  the  AnnaL  d.  Ghem.  a.  Pharm.  96,  215,  and 
Bodemann's  Probirkunst  von  Kerl,  Seite  220. 

*  Storer  (On  the  alloys  of  copper  and  zinc,  Cambridge,  1860,  p.  47)  says  that 
the  precipitated  copper  retains  water,  but  I  have  not  f  oond  this  to  be  the  case 
(See  Ezpt  No.  79). 
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and,  after  calcination,  weighed  in  a  close  crucible  as  oxide.     Becults 
very  accurate  (Gibbs  *). 

3.  Determination  as  Submtphide  of  Copper, 

a.  By  J^recipitation  as  Sulphide. — Precipitate  the  copper  as  in  1,  c, 
dry,  transfer  to  a  porcelain  crucible,  add  the  filter-ash  and  some  pure 
l>owdered  sulphur  and  ignite  strongly  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  (§  108, 
fig.  47).  It  is  advisable  to  use  a  gas  blast-lamp.  The  residts  are  very 
accurate  (H.  Bose  f). 

6.  JBi/  Precipitation  as  Suhsutphocyanide^  after  Rivor.  J — ^The  solu- 
tion should  be  as  free  as  possible  from  nitric  acid  and  free  chlorine,  and 
not  too  acid.  Add  sulphurous  or  hypophosphorous  acid  in  sufficient 
quantity,  and  then  solution  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium.  The  copper 
precipitates  as  white  subsulphocyanide.  It  is  filtered  after  standing 
some  time,  washed  and  dried,  mixed  with  sulphur,  ignited  in  hydrogen  in 
the  apparatus  alluded  to  in  a,  and  this  ignition  with  sulphur  is  repeated 
tiU  the  weight  is  constant.  The  precipitate  may  also  be  collected  on  a 
weighed  filter,  dried  at  100°,  and  then  weighed.  The  experiment,  No. 
80,  conducted  in  the  latter  way,  gave  99'66  instead  of  100. 

c.  Oxide  and  suboxide  of  copper,  sulphate,  and  many  other  salts  of 
copper  may  be  directly  converted  into  subsulphide,  by  mixing  with  sul- 
phur and  igniting  in  hydrogen  as  in  a  (E[.  BosE,  loc.  cit.).  The  results  are 
thoroughly  satis&ctory. 

4.  Volumetric  Methods. 

Of  the  numerous  proposals  under  this  head,  the  following  are  the  best. 

a.  De  Haen's  Method.§ 

I  recommend  this  method,  which  was  devised  in  my  own  laboratory,] 
as  more  especially  applicable  in  cases  where  small  quantities  of  copper  are 
to  be  estimated  in  an  expeditious  way.  The  method  is  based  upon  the 
fiujt  that,  when  a  salt  of  oxide  of  copper  in  solution  is  mixed  with  iodide 
of  potassium  in  excess,  subiodide  of  copper  and  free  iodine  are  formed, 
the  latter  remaining  dissolved  in  the  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  :  2 
(CuO,  S  0,)  +  2  K  I=Cu,  14-2  (K  O,  S  0.,)4-I.  Now,  by  estimating 
the  iodine  by  Bunsen's  method,  or  with  hyposulpliite  of  soda  (§  146), 
we  learn  the  quantity  of  copper,  as  1  eq.  iodine  (127)  corresponds  to  2 
eq.  copper  (63*4).  The  following  is  the  most  convenient  way  of  pro- 
ceeding. Dissolve  the  compound  of  copper  in  sulphuric  acid,  best  to  a 
neutral  solution;  a  moderate  excess  of  free  sulphuric  acid,  however, 
does  not  injuriously  affect  the  process.  Dilute  the  solution,  in  a  measur- 
ing flask,  to  a  definite  volume ;  100  c.  c.  should  contain  fix>m  1  to  2  grms. 
oxide  of  copper.  Introduce  now  about  10  c.  c.  of  iodide  of  potassium  so- 
lution (1  iodide  of  potassium  in  10  water)  into  a  large  beaker,  add  10  c.  c. 
of  the  copper  solution,  mix,  and  then  proceed  without  dday  to  determine 

*  Am.  Joum.  Sci.  2d  Ser.  xliv.  210. 

f  Compt.  rend.  38,  868 ;  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  62,  252. 

J  Pogg.  Annal.  110,  138. 

§  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  01,  237. 

I  Brown  (Quart.  Joum.  of  the  Chem  Soa  x.  65),  who  published  this  as  a  new 
method  in  1857,  must  have  been  ignorant  of  its  previous  publication  in  1854. 
The  little  variation,  too,  of  determining  the  iodine  with  hyposulphite  of  soda  (ao- 
cording  to  Schwarz)  instead  of  with  sulphurous  acid  (according  to  Bonaen), 
may  be  found  in  Mohr^s  Lehrbuch  der  Titrirmethode,  L  387  (1855) . 
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the  Beparated  iodine  bj  means  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  (§  146).  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  mention  that  the  copper  solution  must  be  free 
from  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  other  bodies  which  decompose  iodide 
of  potassium,  also  free  nitric  acid,  and  free  hydrochloric  acid.  With 
strict  attention  to  these  rules,  the  results  are  accurate.  De  Haen 
obtained,  for  instance,  0*3567  instead  of  0*3566  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
99*89  and  100*1  instead  of  100  of  metallic  copper.  Fui*ther  expeii- 
ments  (No.  81)  have  convinced  me,  however,  that,  though  the  results 
attainable  by  this  method  are  satisfactory,  they  are  not  always  quite  so 
accurate  as  would  be  supposed  from  the  above  figures  given  by  De  Haek. 
Acting  upon  Fb.  Mourns  suggestion,  I  tried  to  counteract  the  injurious 
influence  of  the  presence  of  nitric  acid,  by  adding  to  the  solution  con- 
taining nitric  acid  first  ammonia  in  excess,  then  hydrochloric  acid  to 
slight  excess ;  the  result  was  by  no  means  satisfactoiy.  The  reason  of 
this  is  that  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  mixed  with  some  hydro- 
chloric acid,  will,  even  after  a  short  time,  begin  to  liberate  iodine  from 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassium. 

ft.  Carl  Mohr^s  Method  ;  H.  Fleck's  Modification.* 

The  proposal  to  take  the  action  of  solution  of  cyanide  of  pot&sium  on 
ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  as  the  foundation  of  a  method  for  estima- 
ting copper  is  due  to  Carl  MouR.f 

The  azure-blue  color  disappears,  Cu,  Cy,  N  H4  Cy  and  K  O  are  formed, 
while  1  eq.  cyanogen  is  separated,  which,  acting  on  the  free  ammonia, 
gives  urea,  oxalate  of  urea,  cyanide  of  ammonium  and  fomiiate  of  ammo- 
nia (LlEBIO  I). 

The  decomposition  is  not  always  the  same,  the  quantity  and  degree  of 
concentration  of  the  anunonia  has  a  marked  influence  on  it,  comp.  Liebio 
{loc.  cit.)j  also  my  own  experiments  (No.  82,  a),  from  which  it  appears  that 
neutral  ammonia  salts  also  aflect  the  results. 

Fleck  {loc,  ciL)  proposes  the  following  modification  : — 

Instead  of  caustic  ammonia  use  a  solution  of  sesquicarbonate  of  ammo- 
nia (1  in  10),  warm  the  mixture  to  about  60°,  and  in  order  to  render  the 
end-reaction  plainer  add  2  drops  of  solution  of  ferrocyanido  of  potassium 
(1  in  20) ;  the  bJue  color  of  the  solution  is  not  altered  by  this  addition,  nor 
is  its  clearness  affected.  The  value  of  the  cyanide  of  potassium  solution 
is  first  determined,  by  means  of  copper  solution  of  known  strength,  and 
it  is  then  employed  on  the  copper  solution  to  be  examined.  On  dropping 
the  cyanide  of  potassium  into  the  blue  solution  warmed  to  00°,  the  odor 
of  cyanogen  is  plainly  perceptible,  and  the  color  gi*adually  disappears. 
As  soon  as  the  ammoniacal  double  salt  of  copper  is  destroyed,  the  solution 
becomes  red  from  the  formation  of  ferrocyanide  of  copi)er,  without  any 
precipitate  appearing,  and  with  the  addition  of  a  final  drop  of  cyanide 
of  potassium  this  red  color  in  its  turn  vanislies,  so  that  the  fluid  now  ap- 
pears quite  colorless. 

The  method  thus  modified  yields,  it  is  true,  better,  but  still  only  ap- 
proximate, result8.§  Where  such  ai*e  good  enough,  the  method  is  certainly 

*  Polytechn.  Centralbl  ia59,  1313. 

f  Annal.  d.  Chem.  a.  Pharm.  94, 108  ;  Fr.  Mohr^s  Lehrbuch  der  Titrirmethode, 
2,91. 

X  Anna!,  d.  Chem.  a.  Pharm.  95,  118. 

g  In  six  exx>eriment8,  in  whioh  he  had  purposely  added  different  quantities  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia.  Fleck  used  for  100  c.  o.  copper  solution,  in  the  minimum 
15*2,  in  the  maximnm  15 '75,  in  the  mean  15*46  a  c.  qyanide  of  potassiamtolaUon. 
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convenient.  I  have  found  that  the  presence  of  ammonia  salts  la  here  alio 
not  without  influence  (Expt.  No.  82,  h) ;  on  this  account  the  method  seems 
to  be  applicable  only,  if  the  standaraizing  of  the  cyanide  of  potassium 
and  the  actual  analyses  are  performed  under  very  simikr  drcumstanoes. 

§  120. 

6.  Teboxide  of  Bismuth. 

a.  Solution, 

Metallic  bismuth,  the  teroxide,  and  all  other  compounds  of  that  metal^ 
are  diBsolved  best  in  nitric  acid,  more  or  less  diluted.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  hydrochloric  acid  solutions  of  bismuth,  if  concentrated, 
cannot  be  evaporated  without  loss  of  chloride  of  bismuth. 

6.  Determination,  ' 

Bismuth  is  weighed  in  the  form  of  teroxicUy  of  ehromate^  of  rndphide^ 
or  in  the  metallic  state.  The  compounds  of  bismuth  are  converted  into 
teroxide  by  ignition,  by  precipitation  as  basic  carbonate,  or  by  repeated 
evaporation  of  the  nitrate  solution.  These  are  sometimes  preceded  by 
separation  as  sulphide.  The  determination  as  metallic  bismuth  is  fre- 
quently preceded  by  precipitation  as  sulphide  or  as  basic  chloride. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Teroxide  of  Bismuth. 

a.  JBy  Precipitation  as  Carbonate  of  Teroxide  of  Sismutk, 

All  compounds  of  bismuth  which  dissolve  in  nitric  acid  to  nitrate,  no 
other  acid  remaining  in  the  solution. 

h,  Sy  Ignition, 

a.  Salts  of  bismuth  with  readily  volatile  oxygen  acids. 
0.  Salts  of  bismuth  with  organic  acids. 

c,  JBy  Evaporation. 
Bismuth  in  nitric  acid  solution. 

d.  JBy  Precipitation  as  TerstUphide  of  PismtUh, 
All  compounds  of  bismuth  without  exception. 

2.  Ohromate  of  Teroxide  of  Bismuth. 
An  compoimds  named  in  1,  a. 

3.  Sulphide  of  Bismuth. 
The  compoimds  of  bismuth  without  exception. 

4.  Basic  Chloride  of  Bismutel 

All  compounds  of  bismuth.     ' 

» 
5.  Metallic  Bismuth. 

The  oxide  and  its  salts,  the  sulphide,  and  the  basic  chloride. 


(\ 
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1.  IhierminaHan  of  JBismiUh  as  Teratide, 

a.  JBy  JPrecipitcUion  as  Carbonate  of  Teroadde  of  JBismuth, 

Mix  the  solution  of  bismuth  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  very  digkt 
ezcesSy  and  heat  for  some  time  nearly  to  boiling ;  filter,  dry  the  precipi- 
tate,  and  ignite  in  the  manner  directed  §  1 16,  1  (Ignition  of  carbonate  of 
lead)  ;  the  process  of  ignition  serves  to  convert  the  carbonate  into  the 
pure  terozide  of  bismuth.  Should  the  solution  be  too  concentrated,  dilute 
with  water,  previously  to  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  ammonia ;  whether 
the  dilution  leads  to  the  precipitation  of  basic  nitrate  of  bismuth  or  not, 
is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference.  For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate 
and  residue,  see  §  86. 

The  method  gives  accurate  results,  though  generally  a  trifle  too  low, 
owing  to  the  circumstance  that  carbonate  of  teroxide  of  bismuth  is  not 
absolutely  insoluble  in  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

Were  you  to  attempt  to  precipitate  bismuth,  by  means  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia^  from  solutions  containing  sulphuric  acid  or  hydrochloric  acid, 
you  would  obtain  incorrect  results,  since  with  the  basic  carbonate, 
basic  sulphate  or  basic  chloride  would  be  precipitated,  which  are  not 
decomposed  by  excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Were  you  to  filter 
off  the  precipitate  without  warming,  a  considerable  loss  would  be  sus- 
tained, as  the  whole  of  the  basic  carbonate  would  not  have  been  separated 
(Expt  No.  83). 

6.  By  Ignition. 

a.  Compounds  like  the  carbonate  or  nitrate  of  teroxide  of  bismuth  are 
ignited  in  a  porcelain  crucible  until  their  weight  remains  constant. 

^.  Compoimds  of  teroxide  of  bismuth  with  organic  acids  are  treated 
like  the  corresponding  compounds  of  oxide  of  copper  (§  119,  1,  ^. 

c.  By  Evaporation, 

The  solution  of  the  nitrate  is  evaporated,  in  a  porcelain  dish  on  the 
water-bath,  till  the  neutral  salt  remains  in  syrupy  solution  ; — add  water, 
loosen  the  white  crust  that  is  formed  with  a  glass  rod  from  the  sides,  eva- 
porate again  on  a  water-bath,  reprecipitate  with  water,  and  repeat  the 
whole  operation  three  or  four  times.  After  the  dry  mass  on  the  water- 
bath  has  ceased  to  smell  of  nitric  acid,  it  is  allowed  to  cool  thoroughly, 
and  then  treated  with  cold  water  containing  a  little  nitrate  of  ammonia 
(1  in  500)  ;  after  the  residue  and  fluid  have  been  a  sliort  time  together, 
filter,  waiJi  with  the  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  dry  and  ignite 
(§  53).     Results  very  satisfactory  (J.  Lowe  ♦). 

d.  By  Precipitation  as  Tersulphide  of  Bismuth, 

Dilute  the  solution  with  water  slightly  acidulated  with  acetic  acid  (to 
prevent  the  precipitation  of  a  basic  salt),  and  precipitate  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  water  or  gas ;  allow  the  precipitate  to  subside,  and  test  a  portion 
of  the  supernatant  fluid  M-ith  siUphuretted  hydrogen  water  /  if  it  remains 
clear,  which  is  a  sign  that  the  bismuth  is  completely  precipitated,  filter  (the 
filtrate  should  smell  strongly  of  H  S),  and  wash  the  precipitate  with  water 
containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Or  mix  with  ammonia  until  the  free 
acid  is  neutralized,  and  then  add  sulphide  of  ammonium  in  excess. 

The  washed  pi-ecipitate  may  now  be  weighed  in  three  different  forms, 
viz.,  as  sulphide,  as  metal,  or  as  oxide.     The  treatment  in  the  two  former 

*  ^onu  f.  prakt.  Chem.  74,  844. 
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cases  will  be  described   in   3   and  5 :  in  the  latter  case  proceed  as 
follows : — 

Spread  the  filter  out  on  a  glass  plate  and  remote  the  precipitate  to  a 
vessel  by  means  of  a  jet  of  water  from  the  wash-bottle — or,  if  this  is  not 
practicable,  put  the  precipitate  and  filter  together  into  the  vessel — an(l 
heat  gently  with  moderately  strong  nitric  acid  until  complete  decomposi- 
tion is  effected  ;  the  solution  is  then  diluted  with  water  slighlj  acidulated 
with  acetic  or  nitric  acid,  and  filtered,  the  filter  being  washed  with  the 
acidulated  water ;  the  filtrate  is  then  finally  precipitated  as  directed  in  a. 

2.  Determination  of  Bismuth  as  ChromcUe  of  Teroxide,     (J,  Lows.  •) 

Pour  the  solution  of  teroxide  of  bismuth,  which  must  be  as  neutral  as 
possible,  and  must,  if  necessary,  be  first  fireed  from  the  excess  of  nitric 
acid  by  evaporation  on  the  water-bath,  into  a  warm  solution  of  pure 
bichromate  of  potassa  in  a  porcelain  dish,  with  stirring,  and  take  care  to 
leave  the  alkaline  chromate  slightly  in  excess.  Rinse  the  vessel  which 
contained  the  solution  of  bismuth  with  water  containing  nitric  acid  into 
the  porcelain  dish.  The  precipitate  formed  must  be  orange-yellow,  and 
dense  throughout ;  if  it  is  flocculent,  and  has  the  color  of  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  this  is  a  sign  that  there  is  a  deficiency  of  chromate  of  potassa ;  in 
which  case  add  a  fresh  quantity  of  this  salt,  taking  care,  however,  to  guard 
against  too  great  an  excess,  and  boil  until  the  precipitate  presents  the 
proper  appearance.  Boil  the  contents  of  the  dish  for  ten  minutes,  with 
stirring ;  then  wash  the  precipitate,  first  by  repeated  boiling  with  water 
and  decantation  on  to  a  weighed  filter,  at  last  thoroughly  on  the  latter 
with  boiling  water;  dry  at  about  120°,  and  weigh.  For  the  pro- 
perties and  composition  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  86.  Kesidts  very 
satisfactory. 

3.  Determination  of  JBismuth  as  Sulphide, 

Precipitate  the  bismuth  as  sulphide  according  to  1,  d.  If  the  precipi- 
tate contains  sulphur,  extract  the  later  by  boiling  with  solution  of  sulphite 
of  soda,  or  by  treatment  with  bisulphide  of  carbon  (compare  the  determi- 
nation of  mercury  as  sulphide,  §  118,  3),  collect  on  a  weighed  filter,  dry 
at  100°,  and  weigh. 

The  drying  must  be  conducted  with  caution.  At  first  the  precipitate 
loses  weight,  by  the  evaporation  of  water,  then  it  gains  weight,  from  the 
absorption  of  oxygen.  Hence  you  should  weigh  every  half-hour,  and 
take  the  lowest  weight  as  the  correct  one.  Compare  Expt.  No.  58. 
Properties  and  composition,  §  86,  e. 

The  sulphide  of  bismuth  cannot  be  conveniently  converted  into  the 
metallic  state  by  ignition  in  hydrogen,  as  its  complete  decomposition  is  a 
work  of  considerable  time.  As  regards  reduction  with  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium, see  5. 

4.  Precipitation  of  JBismuth  as  JSasic  Chloride, 

The  precipitation  of  bismuth  as  basic  chloride,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
latter  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  is  recommended  by  H.  RosE.f  The  pro- 
cess is  conducted  as  follows : — ^nearly  neutralize  any  large  excess  of  acid 
that  may  be  present  with  potassa,  soda,  or  ammonia,  add  chloride  of 
sodium  in  sufficient  quantity  (if  hydrocliloric  acid  is  not  ah'eady  present), 
and  then  a  rather  large  quantity  of  water.     After  allowing  to  stand  some 

•  Joum.  1  prakt  Chem.  67, 464.  f  Pogff-  AimaL  110,  425. 
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tLme,  test  whether  a  portion  of  the  clear  supernatant  fluid  is  rendered 
torfald  by  a  further  addition  of  water ;  and  then,  if  required,  add  water 
to  the  whole  till  the  precipitation  is  complete.  Finally,  filter  the  pre- 
cipitate, wash  completely  with  cold  water,  dry  and  fuse  with  c^^anide  of 
potassium  as  directed  below  (5).     Besults  accurate. 

5.  JhtermincUion  of  Binmuih  as  Meted. 

The  oxide,  sulphide,  or  basic  chloride  that  are  to  be  reduced  are  fused 
in  a  large  porcelain  crucible  with  five  times  their  quantity  of  ordinary 
cyanide  of  potassium.  In  the  case  of  oxide  and  basic  chloride,  the  re- 
duction is  completed  in  a  short  time  at  a  gentle  heat ;  sulphide,  on  the 
other  hand,  requires  longer  fusion  and  a  higher  temperature.  The  ope- 
ration has  been  successful,  if  on  treatment  with  water  metallic  grains 
are  obtained.  These  grains  are  first  washed  completely  and  rapidly  with 
water,  then  with  weak,  and  lastly  with  strong  spirit,  dried  and  weighed. 
If  you  have  been  reducing  the  sulphide,  and  on  treating  the  fused  mass 
with  water  a  black  powder  (a  mixture  of  bismuth  with  sulphide  of  bis- 
muth) is  visible,  besides  the  metallic  grains,  it  is  necessary  te  fuse  the 
former  again  with  cyanide  of  potassium. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  crucible  is  attacked,  and  particles  of 
porcelain  are  fotmd  mixed  with  the  metallic  bismuth ;  te  prevent  this  from 
spoiling  the  analysis,  weigh  the  crucible  together  with  a  small  dry  filter 
before  the  experiment,  collect  the  m^tal  on  the  filter,  dry  and  weigh  the 
crucible  with  the  filter  and  bismuth  again.     Besulte  good  (H.  Hose  '*'). 

§121. 

7.  Oxide  of  Cadmium. 

a.  SohUum. 

Cadmium,  its  oxide,  and  all  the  other  compounds  insoluble  in  water, 
are  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  or  in  nitric  acid. 

b.  Detemnnation, 

Cadmium  is  weighed  either  in  the  form  of  oxide^  or  in  that  of  inUphide 
(§  87). 
We  may  convert  into 

1.  Oxide  of  Cadmium. 

a.  By  Precipitation,  h.  By  Ignition, 

The    compounds    of    cadmium         Salts   of  cadmium   with   readily 
which  are  soluble  in  water;    the     volatile  or  easily  decomposable  in- 
insoluble  compounds,  the  acid  of     organic  oxygen  acids, 
which  is  removed  upon  solution 
in  hydrochloric  acid  ;  salts  of  cad- 
mium with  organic  acids. 

2.  Sulphide  of  Cadmium. 

All  compounds  of  cadmium  without  exception. 

1.  Determination  as  Oxide  of  Cadmium, 

a.  By  Precipitation, 
Precipitate  with  carbonate  of  soda  or  potassa,  wash  the  precipitated 

*  Fogg.  AnnaL  91,  104,  and  110, 186. 
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carbonate  of  cadmium,  and  convert  it,  by  ignition,  into  the  state  of  "posn 
oxide.  The  precipitation  is  conducted  as  in  the  case  of  zinc,  6  108, 1,  «k 
The  oxide  of  cadmium  which  adheres  to  the  filter  may  easily  be  reduoed 
and  volatilized  ;  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  be  cautious.  In  the  first 
place  choose  a  thin  filter,  transfer  the  dried  precipitate  as  complete^  as 
possible  to  the  crucible,  replace  the  filter  in  the  funnel,  and  moisten  it 
with  nitrate  of  ammonia  solution,  allow  to  dry,  and  then  bum  carefully  in 
a  coil  of  platinum  wire.  Let  the  ash  fall  into  the  crucible  containing  ^le 
mass  of  the  precipitate,  ignite  carefully,  avoid  the  action  of  reducing 
gases,  and  finally  weigh.  For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and  the 
residue,  see  §  87.     Results  good. 

b.  Syjgnition, 
Same  process  as  for  zinc,  §  108,  1,  c. 

2.  DeterminctUan  as  Sulphide  of  Cadmiwn, 

'Neutral  or  acid  solutions  are  precipitated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
water  or  gas,  which  must  be  used  in  sufficient  excess.  The  presence  of  a 
considerable  quantity  of  free  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  may — especiaUy 
if  the  solution  is  not  enough  diluted — prevent  complete  precipitation, 
hence  such  an  excess  should  be  avoided,  and  the  clear  supernatant  fluid 
should  in  all  cases  be  tested,  by  the  addition  of  a  relatively  lai^e  amount  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  to  a  potion,  before  being  filtered.  Alkaline 
solutions  of  cadmium  may  be  precipitated  with  sulphide  of  ammoniimL 
If  the  sulphide  of  cadmium  is  free  from  admixed  sulphur,  it  may  be  at 
once  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  dried  at  100^,  and  weighed  ;  if^  on  the 
contrary,  it  contains  free  sulphur,  it  may  be  purified  'by  boiling  with  a 
solution  of  sulphite  of  soda,  or  by  treatment  with  bisulphide  of  carbon 
(see  Sulphide  of  mercury,  §  118,  3).  Kesults  accurate.  The  precipita- 
tion of  sulphur  may  occasionally  be  obviated  by  adding  to  the  cadmium 
solution  cyanide  of  potassium  till  the  precipitate  first  formed  is  redissolved, 
and  then  precipitating  this  solution  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

If  the  sulphide  of  cadmium  is  not  to  be  weighed  as  such,  warm  it,  to- 
gether with  the  filter,  with  moderately  strong  hydrochloric  add,  till  the 
precipitate  has  dissolved  and  the  odor  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  no 
longer  perceptible,  filter  and  precipitate  the  solution  as  in  1,  a,  after  hav- 
ing removed  the  excess  of  free  acid  for  the  most  part  by  evaporation. 

Supplement  to  the  Fifth  Ghoup, 

§  122. 
8.  Protoxide  of  Palladiu>[. 

Protoxide  of  palladium  is  converted,  for  the  purpose  of  estimation,  into 
the  metaUic  state  ;  or — ^in  many  separations — into  donble  chloride  ofpaJ^ 
ladium  and  potassium, 

1.  Determination  as  Palladium, 

a.  Neutralize  the  solution  of  protochloride  of  palladiimi  almost  com- 
pletely with  carbonate  of  soda,  mix  with  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  mercury ; 
and  digest  the  mixture  for  some  time.  A  yellowish- white  precipitate  of 
protocyanide  of  palladium  will  subside ;  from  dilute  solutions,  only  after 
the  lapse  of  some  time.     Wash  this  precipitate,  dry,  and  ignite ;  weigh 
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the  zedaoed  mfital  obtuned.  If  the  solation  contains  nitrate  of  protoxide, 
eiraporate  it  first  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  dryness ;  as  otherwise  the  pre- 
cipitate obtained  deflagrates  upon  ignition  (Wollaston). 

6.  Mix  the  solution  of  the  protochloride  or  nitrate  of  protoxide  of 
palladium  with  formiate  of  soda  or  potassa,  and  warm  until  no  more 
carbonio  acid  escapes.      The  palladium  precipitates  in  brilliant  scales 

(D5BBREINBR). 

c.  Precipitate  the  acid  solution  of  palladium  with  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, filter,  wash  with  boiling  water,  roast,  and  either  convert  the  basic 
sulphate  of  protoxide  of  palladium  formed  into  pure  metal,  by  ignition 
over  the  blast  gas-lamp,  or  dissolve  it  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitate 
as  in  a.  ^ 

Exposed  to  a  moderate  red  heat  metallic  palladium  oecomes  covered 
with  a  film  varying  from  violet  to  blue,  but  at  a  higher  temperature  it 
recovers  its  lustre ;  this  tarnishing  and  recovery  of  the  metallic  lustre 
is  not  attended  with  any  perceptible  difference  of  weight.  Palladium 
requires  the  very  highest  degree  of  heat  for  its  fusion.  It  dissolves  readily 
in  nitrohydrochloric  acid,  with  difElculty  in  pure  nitric  acid,  more  easily 
in  nitric  acid  containing  nitrous  acid,  with  difficulty  in  boiling  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid. 

2.  Determination  cte  Double  Chloride  of  PaUctdium  and  PoUumwm, 

Evaporate  the  solution  of  chloAie  of  palladium  with  chloride  of 
potassium  and  nitric  acid  to  dryness,  and  treat  the  mass  when  cold 
with  alcohol  of  '833  sp.  gr.,  in  which  the  double  salt  is  insoluble.  Col- 
lect on  a  weighed  filter,  dry  at  100^,  and  weigh.  Besults  a  little  too 
low,  as  traces  of  the  double  salt  pass  away  with  the  alcohol  washings 
(Berzblius). 

The  double  chloride  of  palladium  and  potassium  consists  of  micro- 
scopic octahedra ;  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  vermilion,  or,  if  the 
crystals  are  somewhat  larger,  of  a  brown  powder.  It  is  very  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water ;  it  is  almost  inBoljable  in  cold  spirit  of  the  above 
strength.     It  contains  26*701  j-  palladium. 

sixth  group. 

Teroxide  of  Gold — Binoxide  of  Platinum — ^Teroxide  of  Anti- 
MOKT — Binoxide  of  Tin — ^Protoxide  of  Tin — ^Arsenious  and  Arsenic 
Acids — (Moltbdic  Acid). 

§  123. 

1.  Teroxide  of  Gold. 
a.  Solution. 

Metallic  gold,  and  all  compounds  of  gold  insoluble  in  water,  are  warmed 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  nitric  acid  is  gradually  added  until  complete 
solution  is  effected  ;  or  they  are  repeatedly  digested  with  strong  chlorine 
water.  The  latter  method  is  resorted  to  more  especially  in  cases  where 
the  quantity  of  gold  to  be  dissolved  is  small,  and  mixed  with  foreign 
oxides,  which  it  is  wished  to  leave  undissolved. 

(.  Determination. 

Gold  is  always  wei^^ed  in  the  metaUic  state.    The  compounds  are 
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brought  into  this  form,  either  by  ignition  or  by  precipiiation,  as  gold,  or 
sulphide  of  gold«     See  Cupellation,  § 

We  conyert  into 

Metallic  Gold. 

a.  £f/ Ignition,  h,  JBy  Precipitation  a$   MeUMc 

Gold. 

All  compounds  of  gold  which  AU  compounds  of  gold  without 
cohtain  no  fixed  acid«  exception  in  cases  where  a  is  inap- 

plicable. 

c  3y  Precipitation  as  Tersulphide  of  Gold, 

This  method  serves  to  effect  the  separation  of  gold  from  certain  other 
metals  which  may  be  mixed  with  it  in  a  solution. 

Determination  as  Metallic  Gold, 

a.  JBy  Ignition. 

Heat  the  compound^  in  a  covered  porcelain  crucible,  very  gently  at 
first,  but  finally  to  redness,  and  weigh  the  residuary  pure  gold.  For 
properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  88.  •  ^e  results  are  most  accurate. 

h.  JBy  Precipitation  as  JHetaUic  Gold, 

a.  The  solution  is  free  from  Nit/ric  AM, 

Mix  the  solution  with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  if  it  does  not  already 
contain  some  of  that  add  in  the  free  state,  and  add  a  clear  solution  of 
sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  in  excess  ;  heat  gently  for  a  few  hours 
until  the  precipitated  fine  gold  powder  has  completely  subsided ;  filter, 
wash,  dry,  and  ignite  according  to  §  52.  A  porceliun  dish  is  a  more 
appropriate  vessel  to  effect  the  precipitation  in  than  a  beaker,  as  the 
heavy  fine  gold  powder  is  more  readily  rinsed  out  of  the  former  than 
out  of  the  latter.     The  results  are  accurate. 

/3.  The  solution  of  Gold  contains  JSitric  Add, 

Evaporate  the  solution,  on  a  water-bath,  to  the  consistence  of  syrup, 
adding  from  time  to  time  hydrochloric  acid ;  dissolve  the  residue  in  water 
containing  hydrochloric  acid,  and  treat  the  solution  as  directed  in  a.  It 
will  sometimes  happen  that  the  residue  does  not  dissolve  to  a  clear  fiuid, 
in  consequence  of  a  partial  decomposition  of  the  terchloride  of  gold 
into  protochloride  and  metallic  gold  ;  however,  this  is  a  matter  of  per- 
fect inditterence. 

y.  In  cases  where  it  is  wished  to  avoid  the  presence  of  iron  in  the 
filtrate,  the  gold  may  be  reduced  by  means  of  oxalic  acid.  To  this  end, 
the  dilute  solution — ^freed  previously,  if  necessary,  from  nitric  add, 
in  the  manner  directed  in  jS — is  mixed,  in  a  beaker,  with  oxalic  add,  or 
with  oxalate  of  ammonia  in  excess,  some  hydrochloric  acid  added  (if  that 
acid  is  not  already  present  in  the  free  state),  and  the  vessel,  covered  with 
a  glass  plate,  is  kept  standing  for  two  days  in  a  moderately  warm  place. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  whole  of  the  gold  will  be  found  to  have 
separated  in  small  yellow  scales,  which  are  collected  on  a  filter,  washed, 
dried,  and  ignited.     If  the  gold  solution  contains  a  large  excess  of  hydro- 
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dilorio  aoidy  tlie  latter  should  be  for  the  most  part  evaporated,  before  the 
Bolation  is  diluted  and  the  oxalic  acid  added.  If  the  gold  solution  con- 
tains chlorides  of  alkali  metals,  it  is  necessary  to  dilute  largely^  and 
allow  to  stand  for  a  long  time,  in  order  to  effect  complete  precipitation 
(H.  Robb). 

e.  By  JPrecipitaHan  tu  Termtphide  of  OolcL 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  transmitted  in  excess  through  the  dilute 
solution ;  the  precipitate  formed  is  speedily  filtered  off,  without  heatiag, 
washed,  dried,  and  ignited  in  a  porcelain  crucible.  For  the  properties 
of  the  precipitate,  see  §  88.     The  results  are  accurate. 


§124. 

2.  BiNOxiDE  OF  Platinum. 

a.  Solution. 

Metallic  platinum,  and  the  compounds  of  platinum  which  are  insolu- 
ble in  water,  are  diasolved  by  digestion,  at  a  gentle  heat,  with  nitrohy- 
droohloiie  acid. 

6.  DeUTtnination. 

Platinum  is  invariably  weighed  in  the  tnetaUic  state,  to  which  con- 
dition its  compounds  are  brought,  either  by  precipitation  as  bichloride 
of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium,  bichloride  of  platinum  and 
chloride  of  potassiimi,  or  bisulphide  of  platinum,  or  by  ignition,  or  by 
precipitation  with  reducing  agents.  All  compounds  of  platinum,  with- 
out exception,  may,  in  most  cases,  be  converted  into  platinum  by  either 
of  these  methods.  Which  is  the  most  advantageous  process  to  be  pur- 
sued in  special  instances,  depends  entirely  upon  the  circumstances.  The 
reduction  of  compounds  of  platinum  to  the  metallic  state  by  simple  igni- 
tion is  preferable  to  the  other  methods,  in  all  cases  where  its  applica- 
tion is  admissible.  The  precipitation  as  bisulphide  of  platinum  is 
resorted  to  exclusively  to  effect  the  separation  of  platinum  from  other 
metals. 

Determination  as  Metallic  PUUinum, 

a.  Sy  Precipitation  as  JBicMoride  of  Platinum  and  Chloride  of  Am- 
monium. 

The  solution  must  be  concentrated  if  necessary  by  evaporation  on  a 
water-bath.  Mix,  in  a  beaker,  with  ammonia  until  the  excess  of  acid 
(that  is,  supposing  an  excess  of  acid  to  be  present)  is  nearly  saturated  ; 
add  chloride  of  ammonium  in  excess,  and  mix  the  fluid  with  'a  pretty 
large  quantity  of  absolute  alcohol. 

Cover  the  beaker  now  with  a  glass  plate,  and  let  it  stand  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  after  which  filter  on  an  unweighed  filter,  wash  the  precipi- 
tate with  spirit  of  wine  of  about  80  per  cent.,  till  the  substances  to  be 
separated  are  removed,  and  dry  carefully. 

Introduce  the  dry  precipitate,  wrapped  up  in  the  filter,  into  a  weighed 
poroelain  crucible,  put  on  the  lid,  and  apply  a  very  gentle  heat  for  some 
time,  until  no  more  fumes  of  chloride  of  ammonium  escape ;  now  remove 
the  Hd,  place  the  crucible  obliquely  (§  52),  and  let  the  filter  bum.    Ap- 
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ply  finally  an  intense  heat  for  some  time,  and  then  weigh.  In  the 
of  large  quantities  this  final  ignition  is  advantageonslj  conducted  in 
a  stream  of  hydrogen  (§  108,  fig.  47,  p.  181),  or  with  addition  <^  oxalic 
acid,  in  order  to  be  quite  sure  of  effecting  complete  decomposition.  For 
the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and  residue,  see  8  89.  llie  resaita  are 
satisfactory,  though  generally  a  little  too  low,  as  the  bichloride  of  plati- 
num and  chloride  of  ammonium  is  not  altogether  insoluble  in  spirit  of 
wine  (Expt.  No.  16) ;  and  as  the  fumes  of  chloride  of  ammonium 
evolved  during  the  first  stage  of  the  process  of  ignition  are  liable  to 
carry  away  traces  of  the  yet  undecomposed  double  chloride,  if  the  appli- 
cation of  heat  is  not  conducted  with  the  greatest  possible  care. 

If  the  precipitated  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium 
were  weighed  in  that  form,  the  results  would  be  inaccurate,  since,  as  I 
have  convinced  myself  by  direct  experiments,  it  is  impossible  to  com- 
pletely free  the  double  chloride,  by  washing  with  spirit  of  wine,  from  all 
traces  of  the  chloride  of  ammonium  thrown  down  in  conjunction  with  it^ 
without  dissolving,  at  the  same  time,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  double 
chloride.  As  a  general  rule,  the  results  obtained  by  weighing  the  bichlo- 
ride of  platinum  and  chloride  of  anmionium  in  that  form  are  one  or  two 
per, cent,  too  high. 

b.  By  Precipitation  as  JBicMoride  of  Platinum  and  Chloride  of 
Potassium. 

Mix  the  solution  of  the  compound  under  examination  in  a  beaker, 
with  potassa,  until  the  greater  part  of  the  excess  of  acid  (if  there  be 
any)  is  neutralized ;  add  chloride  of  potassium  slightly  in  excess,  and 
finally  a  pretty  large  quantity  of  absolute  alcohol ;  should  your  solu- 
tion of  platinum  be  very  dilute,  you  must  concentrate  it  previously  to 
the  addition  of  the  alcohol.  After  twenty  hours,  collect  the  precipitate 
upon  a  weighed  filter,  wash  with  spirit  of  wine  of  70  per  cent.,  dry 
thoroughly  at  100°,  and  weigh.  Now  put  a  portion  of  the  dried  precipi- 
tate into  a  weighed  bulb-tube,  and  clean  the  tube  part  of  the  latter  with 
a  feather ;  then  weigh  the  tube  again,  to  ascertain  the  exact  amount 
of  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  potassium  which  it  contains. 
Connect  the  tube  now  with  an  apparatus  evolving  dry  hydrogen  gas,  and 
heat  its  contents  to  redness,  until  no  more  hydrochloric  acid  fumes  are 
evolved,  which  you  may  readily  ascertain  by  holding  a  glass  rod  moist- 
ened with  ammonia  to  the  opening  of  the  tube.  AUow  to  cool,  remove 
the  tube  from  the  apparatus,  fill  it  with  water,  decant  the  solution  of 
chloride  of  potassium  cautiously,  wash  the  i*eRiduary  platinum  carefully, 
dry  the  tube  thoroughly  (by  heating  it  in  the  stream  of  hydrogen  gas), 
and  weigh.  Subtract  from  the  weight  found  the  original  weight  of  the 
empty  tube,  and  calcidate  from  the  remainder  (the  weight  of  the  residu- 
ary platinum  in  the  tube)  the  amount  of  platinum  contained  in  the 
whole  precipitate. 

For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  89. 

The  results  are  more  accurate  than  those  obtained  by  method  a,  since, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  potassium  ie 
more  insoluble  in  spirit  of  wine  than  the  corresponding  ammonium  salt ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  loss  of  substance  i&  less  likely  to  arise  during 
the  process  of  ignition  than  is  the  case  in  method  a.  The  results  would 
be  less  accurate  were  the  ignition  effected  simply  in  a  crucible,  instead  of 
in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  since  in  that  case  complete  decomposition 
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will  not  ensue,  at  all  erente  not  if  the  amount  of  substance  acted  upon 
is  at  all  considerable.  To  weigh  the  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride 
of  potassium  in  that  form  would  not  be  practicable,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
remove,  by  washing  with  spirit  of  wine,  all  traces  of  the  chloride  of  potas- 
sium thrown  down  along  with  it,  without  at  the  same  time  dissolving  a 
portion  of  the  double  chloride.  The  reduction  may  abo  be  effected  with 
the  apparatus  described  §  108  (fig.  47,  p.  181),  or  in  a  porcelain  boat, 
oontained  in  a  wide  glass  tube,  instead  of  in  a  bulb-tube. 

c.  JBy  Jhrecipitation  aa  Bisulphide  of  Platinum, 

Precipitate  the  solution  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  or  gas,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  heat  the  mixture  to  incipient  ebullition,  filter, 
wash  Uie  precipitate,  dry,  and  ignite  according  to  §  52.     For  the  prop 
erties  of  the  precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  89.     The  residts  are  accurate. 

dL  Sy  Ignition, 

Heat  in  a  covered  porcelain  crucible,  very  gently  at  first,  but  finally 
to  redness,  and  weigh  the  residuary  pure  platinum.  For  the  properties 
of  the  residue,  see  g  89.    The  results  are  most  accurate. 

s,  JBy  Precipitation  with  Pedvbdng  Agents, 

Various  reducing  agents  may  be  employed  to  precipitate  platinum 
from  its  solutions  in  the  metallic  state.  The  reduction  is  very  promptly 
effected  by  sulphate  of  iron  and  potassa  or  soda  (the  protosesquioxide 
of  iron  being  removed  by  subsequent  addition  of  hydrochloric  add, 
Hjcxfel),  or  by  pure  zinc  (the  excess  of  which  is  removed  by  hydro- 
chloric add) ;  somewhat  more  slowly,  and  only  with  application  of  heat, 
by  alkaline  formiates.  Nitrate  of  suboxide  of  mercury  also  precipitates 
the  whole  of  the  platinum  from  solution  of  the  bichloride ;  upon  igniting 
the  brown  predpitate  obtained,  fumes  of  subchloride  of  mercury  escape, 
and  metallic  platinum  remains. 

§  125. 
3.  Teroxide  of  Aktimony. 

a.  Solution, 

Teroxide  of  antimony,  and  the  compounds  of  that  metal  which  are 
insoluble  in  water,  or  are  decomposed  by  that  agent,  are  dissolved  in 
more  or  less  concentrated  hydrocnloric  acid.  Metallic  antimony  is  dis- 
solved best  in  nitrohydrochloric  acid.  The  ebullition  of  a  hydrochloric 
acid  solution  of  terchloride  of  antimony  is  attended  with  volatilization 
of  traces  of  the  latter  ;  the  concentration  of  a  solution  of  the  kind  by 
evaporation  involves  accordingly  loss  of  substance.  Solutions  so  highly 
dilute  as  to  necessitate  a  recourse  to  evaporation  must  therefore  pre- 
viously be  supersaturated  with  potassa.  Hydrochloric  add  solutions 
of  teroxide  of  antimony,  which  it  is  intended  to  dilute  with  water,  must 
previously  be  mixed  with  tartaric  add,  to  prevent  the  separation  of  basic 
salt.  In  diluting  an  acid  solution  of  antimonic  acid  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  water  must  not  be  added  gradually  and  in  small  quantities  at  a  time, 
which  would  make  the  fluid  turbid,  but  in  suffident  quantity  at  once, 
which  will  leave  the  fluid  clear. 

h.  Determination, 

Antimony  is  weighed  either  as  ter sulphide  or  as  metallic  antimony,  or 
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as  antimontate  of  teroxide  (Sb  O4) ;  or  it  is  estdmated  by  Tolaxnetacio 
analysis. 

The  oxides  of  antimonyy  and  their  salts  with  readily  volatile  or  de- 
composable oxygen  acids,  may  be  converted  into  antimoniate  of  teroxide 
by  simple  ignition.  Antimony  in  solution  is  almost  invariably  first  pre- 
cipitated as  sulphide,  which  is  then,  with  the  view  of  estimation,  con- 
verted into  anhydrous  sulphide,  into  the  metallic  state,  or  into  antimo- 
niate of  teroxide,  or  determined  volumetrically.  The  method  of  esti- 
mating antimony  with  a  standard  solution  of  iodine  can  only  be  employed 
when  it  is  contained  in  the  solution  as  pure  teroxide.  Hence  it  is  only 
capable  of  limited  application. 

1.  Precipitation  as  Sulphide  of  Antimony, 

Add  to  the  antimony  solution  hydrochloric  acid,  if  not  already  pre- 
sent, then  tartaric  acid,  and  dilute  with  water,  if  necessary.  Intn>duce 
the  clear  fluid  into  a  flask,  closed  with  a  doubly  perforated  cork ;  through 
one  of  the  perforations  passes  a  tube,  bent  outside  at  a  right  angle,  which 
nearly  extends  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask ;  through  the  other  perfora- 
tion passes  another  tube,  bent  outside  twice  at  right  angles,  which 
reaches  only  a  short  way  into  the  flask ;  the  outer  end  of  this  tube  dips 
slightly  under  water.  Conduct  through  the  first  tube  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas,  until  it  predominates  strongly ;  put  the  flask  in  a  mode- 
rately warm  place,  and  after  some  time  conduct  carbonic  acid  into  the 
fluid,  until  the  excess  of  the  other  gas  is  almost  completely  removed ; 
filter  now  without  intermission  through  a  weighed  filter,  wash  the  pre- 
cipitate rapidly  and  thoroughly  with  water  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  dry  at  100°,  and  weigh.  The  precipitate 
so  weighed  always  retains  some  water,  and  may,  besides,  contain  finee 
sulphur  ;  in  fact,  it  always '  contains  the  latter  in  cases  where  the  anti- 
mony solution,  besides  teroxide  or  terchloride,  contains  antimonic  acid 
or  pentachloride  of  antimony,  since  the  pi-ecipitation  under  these  cir- 
cumstances is  preceded  by  a  reduction  of  the  higher  oxide  or  chloride 
to  teroxide  or  terchloride,  accompanied  by  separation  of  sulphur.  (H. 
KosE.)  A  further  examination  of  the  precipitate  is  accordingly  indis- 
pensable. 

To  this  end,  treat  a  sample  of  the  weighed  precipitate  with  strong  hy- 
drochloric acid.     If 

a.  The  sample  dissolves  to  a  clear  fluid,  this  is  a  proof  that  the  preci- 
pitate only  contains  Sb  S3;  but  if 

h.  Sulphur  separates,  this  shows  that  free  sulphur  is  present. 

In  case  a,  the  greater  portion  of  the  dried  precipitate  is  weighed  in  a 
porcelain  boat,  which  is  then  inserted  into  a  sufficiently  wide  glass  tube, 
about  2  decimetres  long ;  a  slow  current  of  dry  carbonic  acid  is  trans- 
mitted through  the  latter,  and  the  boat  cautiously  heated  by  means  of 
a  lamp,  moved  to  and  fro  under  it,  until  the  orange  precipitate  becomes 
black ;  this  operation  serves  to  expel  the  whole  of  the  water  present. 
The  precipitate  is  then  allowed  to  cool  in  the  current  of  carbonic  acid, 
and  weighed ;  from  the  amount  found,  the  total  quantity  of  anhydrous 
sulphide  of  antimony  contained  in  the  entire  precipitate  is  ascertained 
by  a  simple  calculation.  The  results  are  accurate.  Expt.  No.  84  gave 
99-24  instead  of  100.  But  if  the  precipitate  is  simply  dried  at  100°,  the 
results  are  about  2  per  cent,  too  high — see  the  same  experiment.  For 
the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  90. 
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In  cue  hj  the  precipitaie  is  subjected  to  the  same  treatment  as  in  a, 
with  thia  diflforenoe  only,  that  the  contents  of  the  boat  are  heated  much 
more  intensely,  and  the  process  is  continued  until  no  more  sulphur  is 
expelled.  This  removes  the  whole  of  the  admixed  sulphur ;  the  residue 
consists  of  pure  tersulphide  of  antimony.  It  must  be  completely  solu- 
ble in  fuming  hydrochloric  add  on  heating. 

According  to  Bunsen  it  is  best  to  convert  the  sulphide  of  antimony 
into  antimoniate  of  teroxide  (see  2). 

The  method  (described  in  §  148)  of  estimating  the  sulphur  in  the  pre- 
cipitate dried  at  100^,  and  calculating  the  antimony  from  the  difference, 
does  not  give  accurate  results,  since  the  precipitate,  besides  antimony 
and  suljf^ur,  contains  also  water.  In  cases,  therefore,  where  this  indi- 
rect method  is  resorted  to,  the  water  must  first  be  expelled,  as  direct- 
ed in  a. 

The  antimony  may  also  be  determined  in  the  direct  way,  in  the 
precipitate  dried  at  100°.  To  this  end,  an  aliquot  part  of  it  is  weighed 
in  a  bulb-tube,  hydrogen  gas  transmitted  through  the  latter,  and  a  very 
gentle  heat  applied,  which  is  gradually  increased,  until  no  more  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  escapes.  It  is  hardly  possible,  however,  to  avoid  a 
slight  loss  of  antimony  in  this  process,  as  a  small  portion  of  that  body 
is  but  too  apt  to  be  mechanically  carried  away  by  the  hydrogen  gas. 

For  the  method  of  estimating  the  antimony  in  the  sulphide  volu- 
metrically  and  indirectly,  see  3,  a. 

2.  DetermincUian  as  Antimoniate  of  Teroxide, 

a.  In  the  case  of  teroxide  of  antimony  or  a  compound  of  the  same  with 
an  easily  volatile  or  decomposable  oxygen  acid,  evaporate  carefully  with 
nitric  acid,  and  ignite  finally  for  some  time  till  the  weight  is  constant. 
The  experiment  may  be  safely  made  in  a  platinum  crucible.  With  anti- 
monic  acid,  the  evaporation  with  nitric  acid  is  unnecessary. 

5.  If  sulphide  of  antimony  is  to  bo  converted  into  antimoniate  of  ter- 
oxide, one  of  the  two  following  methods  given  by  Bunsen  *  is  employed : — 

a.  Moisten  the  dry  sulphide  of  antimony  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric 
acid  of  1*42  sp.  gr.,  then  treat,  in  a  weighed  porcelain  crucible,  with  con- 
cave lid,  with  8----10  times  the  quantity  of  fuming  nitric  acid,f  and  lot 
the  acid  gradually  evaporate  on  the  water-bath.  The  sulphur  separates 
at  first  as  a  fine  powder,  which,  however,  is  readily  and  completely  oxidized 
during  the  process  of  evaporation.  The  white  residual  mass  in  the  cruci- 
ble consists  of  antimonic  acid  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  may  by  ignition  be 
converted,  without  loss,  into  antimoniate  of  teroxide  of  antimony.  If  the 
sulphide  of  antimony  contains  a  large  excess  of  free  sulphur,  this  must  first 
be  removed  by  washing  with  bisulphide  of  carbon  (see  0  at  the  end),  before 
proceeding  to  oxidation. 

3.  Mix  the  sulphide  of  antimony  with  30 — 50  times  its  quantity  of 
pure  oxide  of  mercury,^  and  heat  the  mixture  gradually  in  an  open  por- 
celain crucible.  As  soon  as  oxidation  begins,  which  may  be  known  by 
the  sudden  evolution  of  gray  mercurial  fumes,  moderate  the  heat.     When 

•  AnnaL  d.  Cbem.  a.  Pharm.  106,  3. 

t  Nitric  add  of  1  42  sp.  gr.  is  not  suitable  for  this  purpose,  as  its  boiling  point 
is  almost  10^  above  the  furing  point  of  sulphiir,  whereas  faming  nitric  add  boils 
at.  86*,  oonseqnently  below  the  fusiiig  point  of  Balphor.  With  nitric  add  of  1  '42 
tp,  gr.,  therefore,  &e  separated  Biilpharfafles  and  forms  drops,  which  obstinately 
xesiss  o^ddation. 

t  It  is  best  to  use  that  prepared  in  the  wet  way. 
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the  OYolution  of  merourial  fumes  diminishes  raise- the  temperatiire  ftfsiiiy 
always  taking  care,  however,  that  no  reducing  gases  come  in  contact  with 
the  contents  of  the  crucible.  Remove  the  last  traces  of  oxide  of  meromir 
over  the  blast  gas-lamp,  then  weigh  the  residual  fine  white  powder  of 
antimoniate  of  teroxide  of  antimony.  As  oxide  of  mercury  generally  leaves 
a  trifling  fixed  residue  upon  ignition,  the  amount  of  this  should  be  deter- 
mined once  for  all,  the  oxide  of  mercury  added  approximately  weired, 
and  the  corresponding  amount  of  fixed  residue  deducted  firom  the  antimo- 
niate of  teroxide  of  antimony.  The  volatilization  of  the  oxide  of  mercury 
proceeds  much  more  rapidly  when  efiected  in  a  platinum  crucible,  instead 
of  a  porcelain  one.  But,  if  a  platinum  crucible  is  employed,  it  must  be 
effectively  protected  firom  the  action  of  antimony  upon  it,  by  a  good  lining 
of  oxide  of  mercury.*  If  the  sulphide  of  antimony  contains  free  sulphur, 
this  must  first  be  removed  by  washing  with  bisulphide  of  carbon,  before 
the  oxidation  can  be  proceeded  with,  since  otherwise  a  slight  deflagration 
is  unavoidable.  The  bistdphide  of  carbon  used  may  be  very  eae^y  rec- 
tified, and  then  used  again,  so  that  the  washing  of  a  precipitate  may  be 
effected  with  as  little  as  10 — 15  grammes  of  bisulphide  of  carbon. 

3.  Volumetric  Methods, 

The  proposals  under  this  head  are  based,  either, 

a.  Upon  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphide  on  boiling  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  the  determination  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  evolved.  (B. 
Schneider.!) 

b.  Upon  the  oxidation  of  the  teroxide  with  permanganate  (Kbssler  ^)* 

a.  Volumetric  Estimation  by  determining  the  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen 
given  up  by  the  Sulphule. 

Both  tersulphide  and  pentasulphide  yield  under  the  action  of  boiling 
hydrochloric  acid  3  eq.  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  for  every  1  eq.  of  anti- 
mony. Hence,  if  the  amount  of  the  gas  evolved  under  such  circumstances 
is  estimated,  the  amount  of  antimony  is  known. 

For  decomposing  the  sulphide  and  absorbing  the  gas  the  same  apparatus 
serves  as  Bunsen  employs  for  his  iodimetric  analyses  (8  130,  fig.  51). 
The  size  of  the  boiling  flask  should  depend  on  the  quantity  of  sulphide : 
for  quantities  up  to  0*4  grm.  Sb  S,,  a  flask  of  100  c.  c.  is  large  enough ; 
for  *4 — 1*0  grm.,  use  a  200  c.  c.  flask.  The  body  of  the  flask  should  be 
s]>herical,  the  neck  rather  narrow,  long,  and  cylindrical.  If  the  sulphide 
of  antimony  is  on  a  filter,  put  both  together  into  the  flask.  The  hydro- 
chloric acid  shoidd  not  be  too  concentrated. 

The  determination  of  the  sidphuretted  hydrogen  is  best  conducted 

*  This  is  effected  best,  according'  to  Bnnsen.  in  the  following  way :  Soften  the 
sealed  end  of  a  common  test  tube  before  the  glaas-blower^s  lamp ;  place  the  sof- 
tened end  in  the  centre  of  the  platinum  crucible,  and  blow  into  it,  which  will 
cause  it  to  expand  and  assume  the  exact  form  of  the  interior  of  the  cmcible. 
Crack  off  the  bottom  of  the  little  flask  so  formed,  and  smooth  the  ahaip  edge 
cautiously  by  fusion.  A  glass  is  thus  obtained,  open  at  both  ends,  which  exactly 
fits  the  crucible.  To  effect  the  lining  by  means  of  this  instrument,  fill  the  crudble 
loosely  with  oxide  of  mercury  up  to  the  brim,  then  force  the  glass  g^radually  and 
slowly  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  occasionally  shaking  out  the  oxide  of 
mercury  from  the  interior  of  the  glass.  The  inside  of  the  cmcible  is  thus  covered 
with  a  layer  of  oxide  of  mercury  ^—1  line  thick,  which,  after  the  removal  of  the 
glass,  adheres  with  sufficient  firmness,  even  upon  ignition. 

t  Pogg.  AnnaL  110,  634.  X  Zeitschrift  f.  anal.  Chem.  2,  883. 
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mooQrdixig  to  the  method  given  in  §  148,  h.    The  results  obtained  hj 
Sghnxideb  are  satis&ctory. 

If  the  precipitate  contains  chloride  of  antimonj,  the  results  are  of  course 
&lae,  and  this  would  actually  be  the  case  if  on  precipitation  with  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  the  addition  of  tartaric  acid  were  omitted. 

h,  Vohimetrie  Deiermin<Uion  with  Permangcmate  of  Potctsh. 

In  the  absence  of  organic  matter,  heavy  metallic  oxides,  and  other 
bodies  which  are  detrimental  to  the  reaction,  dissolve  the  substance  con- 
taining teroxide  of  antimony,  at  once  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  solution 
should  contain  not  less  than  \  of  its  volume  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  1*12 
8p.gr. 

The  permanganate  solution,  which  may  contain  aboufc  1*5  grm.  of  the 
crystallized  salt  in  a  litre,  is  added  to  permanent  reddening.  The  end- 
ruction  is  exact,  and  the  oxidation  of  the  teroxide  of  antimony  to  anti- 
monic  acid  goes  on  uniformly,  although  the  degree  of  dilution  may  vary, 
provided  the  above  relation  between  hydrochloric  acid  and  water  is  kept 
up.  It  is  no  fc  well  that  the  hydrochloric  acid  should  exceed  \  of  the  volume 
of  the  fluid,  as  in  that  case  the  i  end-reaction  would  be  too  transitory. 
Tartaric  acid,  at  least  in  the  proportion  to  teroxide  of  antimony  in  which 
it  exists  in  tartar  emetic,  does  not  interfere  with  the  reaction.  Hence 
the  permanganate  may  be  standardized  by  the  aid  of  solution  of  tartar 
emetic  of  l^wn  rtreigth. 

If  the  direct  determination  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  is 
not  practicable,  precipitate  it  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Wash  the 
precipitate,  transfer  it,  together  with  the  filter,  to  a  small  flask ;  treat 
it  with  a  sufficiency  of  hydrochloric  acid,  dissolve  by  digestion  on  the 
water-bdHI|^  add  a  sufficient  quantity  of  a  nearly  saturated  solution  of 
chloride  of  mercury  in  hydrochloric  acid  of  1*12  sp.  gr.  to  remove  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  make  the  fluid  up  to  a  certain  volume,  allow 
to  settle,  and  use  a  measured  portion  of  the  perfectly  dear  solution  for 
the  experiment. 

§126. 
4.  Protoxide  of  Tin,  and  5.  Binoxide  of  Tin. 

a.  Solution, 

In  dissolving  compounds  of  tin  soluble  in  water,  a  little  hydrochloric 
acid  is  added  to  insui-e  a  clear  solution.  Nearly  all  the  compounds  of 
tin  insoluble  in  water  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid  or  in  aqua  regia. 
The  hydrate  of  metastannic  acid  may  be  dissolved  by  boiling  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  decanting  the  fluid,  and  treating  the  residue  with  a  large 
proportion  of  water.  Ignited  binoxide  of  tin,  and  compounds  of  the 
binoxide  insoluble  in  acids,  are  prepared  for  solution  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  by  reducing  them  to  the  state  of  a  fine  powder,  and  fusing  in  a  sil- 
ver crucible  with  hydrate  of  potassa,  or  soda,  in  excess.  Metallic  tin  is 
dissolved  best  in  aqua  regia ;  it  is  generally  determined,  however,  by 
converting  it  into  binoxide,  without  previous  solution.  Acid  solutions 
of  binoxide  of  tin,  which  contain  hydrochloric  acid,  or  a  chloride,  can- 
not be  concentrated  by  evaporation,  not  even  after  the  addition  of  nitric 
acid  or  sulphuric  acid,  without  volatilization  of  bichloride  of  tin  taking 
place. 
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h.  Ddermmation, 

Tin  is  weighed  in  the  form  of  hinoodde^  into  which  it  is  ocniTeited, 
either  by  the  agency  of  nitric  acid,  or  by  precipitation  as  hydnted 
binoxide,  or  by  precipitation  as  sulphide. 

A  great  many  volumetric  methods  of  estimating  tin  have  been  jffO- 
posed.  They  all  depend  on  obtaining  the  tin  in  solution  in  the  ooift* 
dition  of  protochloride,  and  converting  this  into  bichloride  either  in  alkap 
line  or  acid  solution.    A  few  only  yield  satis&ctory  results. 

We  may  convert  into 

Binoxide  of  Tik. 

a.  Sy  the  agency  of  Ifitric  Acid. 

Metallic  tin,  and  those  compounds  of  tin  which  contain  no  fixed  acid, 
provided  no  compounds  of  chlorine  be  present. 

h.  JBy  J^ecipitcUian  as  HydraJted  JBinaocide. 

All  compounds  of  tin  containing  volatile  acids,  pix>vided  no  non-vola- 
tile organic  substances  nor  sesquioxide  of  iron  be  present. 

c,  JBy  Precipitation  as  Sulphide. 

All  compoimds  of  tin  without  exception. 

In  methods  a  and  c,  it  is  quite  indifferent  whether  the  tin  is  present 
in  the  state  of  protoxide  or  in  that  of  binoxide.  The  method  b  requires 
the  tin  to  be  present  in  the  state  of  binoxide.  The  volumetric  methods 
may  be  employed  in  all  cases ;  but  the  estimation  is  simple  and  direct 
only  where  the  tin  is  in  solution  as  protochloride  and  fne  from  oth^ 
oxidizable  bodies,  or  can  readily  be  brought  into  this  8t|te»^  For  the 
methods  of  determining  the  protoxide  and  binoxide  in  prei^fe  of  each 
other,  I  refer  to  Section  V. 

1.  Determination  of  Tin  as  JBinoxide. 

a,  JBy  Treating  with  Nitric  Acid. 

This  method  is  resorted  to  principally  to  convert  the  metallic  tin  into 
binoxide.  For  this  purpose  the  finely-divided  metal  is  put  into  a  capa- 
cious flask,  and  moderately  concentrated  pure  nitric  acid  (about  1*3  sp. 
gr.)  gradually  poured  over  it ;  the  flask  is  covered  with  a  watch-glass. 
When  the  first  tumultuous  action  of  the  acid  has  somewhat  abated,  a 
gentle  heat  is  applied  until  the  binoxide  formed  appears  of  a  pure  white 
color,  and  further  action  of  the  acid  is  no  longer  perceptible.  The  contents 
of  the  flask  are  then  transferred  to  a  porcelain  dish  and  evaporated  on  a 
water-bath  to  dryness,  water  is  then  added,  and  the  precipitate  is  collected 
on  a  filter,  washed,  till  the  washings  scarcely  redden  litmus  paper,  dried, 
ignited,  and  weighed.  The  ignition  is  eflected  best  in  a  small  porcelain 
crucible,  according  to  the  directions  given  in  §  53  ;  still  a  platinum  cm-  , 
cible  may  also  be  used.  A  simple  red. heat  is  not  sufficient  to  drive  off 
all  the  water ;  the  ignition  must  therefore  be  finished  over  a  gas  blast- 
lamp.  Compounds  of  tin  which  contain  no  fixed  substances  may  be  con- 
verted into  binoxide  by  treating  them  in  a  porcelain  crucible  with  nitric 
acid,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  igniting  the  residue.  If  sulphuric  acid 
]be  present,  the  expulsion  of  that  acid  may  be  promoted,  in  the  last  stages 
of  the  process,  by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  as  in  the  case  of  bisulphate  of 
potassa  (§  97) ;  here  also  the  heat  must  be  increased  as  much  as  possi- 
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Ue  at  the  end.    For  the  properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  91.   The  results 
•  are  accurate. 

6.  By  Pr^pitaiion  as  Hydrate  of  BvMJonde. 

The  application  of  this  method  presupposes  the  whole  of  the  tin  to  be 
present  in  the  state  of  biqoxide  or  biehloride.  Therefore^  if  a  solution 
contains  protoxide,  either  mix  with  chlorine  water,  or  conduct  chlorine 
gas  into  it,  or  heat  gently  with  chlorate  of  potassa,  until  the  conversion 
of  the  protoxide  into  binoxide  is  effected.  When  this  has  been  done, 
add  ammonia  until  a  permanent  precipitate  just  begins  to  form,  and 
then  hydrochloric  acid,  drop  by  drop,  until  this  precipitate  is  completely 
redissolved ;  by  this  means  a  large  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the 
solution  will  be  avoided.  Add  to  the  fluid  so  prepared  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  (or  sulphate  of  soda),  and  apply 
heat  for  some  time,  whereupon  the  whole  of  iJie  tin  will  precipitate  as 
hydrate  of  binoxide.  Decant  three  times  on  to  a  filter,  then  collect  the 
precipitate  on  the  latter,  wash  thoroughly,  dry,  and  ignite.  To  make 
quite  sure  that  the  whole  of  the  tin  has  separated,  you  need  simply,  be- 
fore proceeding  to  filter,  add  a  few  drops  of  the  clear  supernatant  fluid 
to  a  hot  solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  or  sulphate  of  soda,  when  the 
formation  or  nonformation  of  a  precipitate  will  at  once  decide  the  ques- 
tion. 

This  method,  which  we  owe  to  J.  Lowenthal,  has  been  repeatedly 
tested  by  liim  L  my  own  laboratory,*  u  easy  and  convenient,  aid  givw 
very  accurate  results.  The  decomposition  is  expressed  by  the  equation, 
•SnCl,  4-  2  (NH,  O,  NO,)  f2HO=SnO,-|.2  NH,  CI  4-  2  (NO^HO),  or,  in 
precipitating  with  sulphate  of  soda:  Sn  01^+4  (Ni  O,  S  03)-|-2  H  0= 
Sn  0,-1-2  Na  Cl-l-2  (Na  O,  H  O,  2  S  O,). 

Tin  may  also,  according  to  H.  Rose,  f  be  completely  precipitated  from 
solutions  of  the  binoxide  or  bichloride,  by  sulphuric  acid.  If  the  solu- 
tion contains  mctastannic  acid  or  metachloride  of  tin,  the  precipitation 
is  effected  without  extraordinary  dilution  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  it  contains 
the  other  modification  of  the  binoxide  or  bichloride,  very  considerable 
*  dilution  is  necessary.  If  free  hydrochloric  acid  is  absent,  the  precipita- 
tion is  rapid;  in  other  cases  12  ol*  24  hours  at  least  are  required  for 
perfect  precipitation.  Allow  to  settle  thoroughly,  before  filtering,  wash 
well  (if  hydrochloric  acid  was  present,  till  the  washings  give  no  turbid- 
ity with  nitrate  of  silver),  dry  and  ignite,  at  last  intensely  with  addition 
of  some  carbonate  of  ammonia.  The  results  obtained  by  Oesten,  and 
communicated  by  H.  Hose,  are  exact. 

c.  By  Precipitation  as  Broto8^Uphide  or  Bisulphide  of  Tin, 

Precipitate  the  dilute  moderately  acid  solution  with  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen water  or  gas.  If  the  tin  was  present  in  the  solution  in  the  form 
of  protoxide,  and  the  precipitate  consists  accordingly  of  the  brown  pro- 
tosulphide,  keep  the  solution,  supersaturated  with  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, standing  for  half  an  hour  in  a  moderately  warm  place,  and  then 
filter ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  solution  contain  a  salt  of  binoxide  of 
tin,  and  the  precipitate  consists  accordingly  of  the  yellow  bisulphide, 
put  the  fluid,  loosely  covered,  in  a  warm  place,  until  the  odor  of  sul- 
phuretted  hydrogen  has  nearly  gone  ofl',  and  then  filter.     The  washing 

* 

•  Joom.  1  prakt.  Ghem.  56,  806.'  f  Pogg.  AnnaL  112, 164. 
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of  the  bisiilphide  of  tin  precipitate  which  has  a  great  inclinatiaii  to  pan 
through  the  filter,  is  best  efiected  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  oilo- 
ride  of  sodium,  the  remains  of  the  latter  being  got  rid  of  hy  a  aolution 
of  acetate  of  ammonia  containing  a  small  excess  of  acetic  add..  If  there 
is  no  objection  to  having  the  latter  salt  in  the  filtrate,  the  waahing  may 
be  entirely  effected  by  its  means  (Bun sen*).  Put  the  filter,  with  the 
not  yet  quite  dry  precipitate  on  it,  into  a  porcelain  crucible,  and  apply 
a  very  gentle  heat,  with  free  access  of  air,  until  the  odor  of  sulphurous 
acid  is  no  longer  perceptible.  Increase  the  heat  now  gradually  to  a  high 
degree  of  intensity,  and  treat  the  residue  repeatedly  with  some  carbonate 
of  anmionia  (see  a),  in  order  to  insure  the  complete  expulsion  of  the 
sulphuric  acid  which  may  be  present.  Were  you  to  apply  a  very  intense 
heat  from  the  beginning,  fumes  of  bisulphide  of  tin  would  eecape,  which 
bum  to  binoxide  (H.  Rose).  For  the  properties  of  the  precipitates,  see 
§  91.    The  residts  are  accurate. 

2.    Volumetric  Methods. 

The  determination  of  tin  by  the  conversion  of  the  proto-  into  bichlo- 
ride with  the  aid  of  oxidizing  agents  (bichromate  of  potassa,  iodine,  per- 
manganate of  potassa,  &c.)  ofiers  peculiar  difficulties,  inasmuch  as  on  the 
one  hand  the  protochloride  of  tin  takes  up  oxygen  from  the  air  and  from 
the  water  used  for  dilution,  with  more  or  less  rapidity,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  energy  of  the  oxidizing  agent  is 
not  always  the  same,  being  influenced  by  the  state  of  dilution  and  the 
presence  of  a  larger  or  smaller  excess  of  acid. 

In  the  following  methods,  these  sources  of  error  are  avoided  or  limited 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  the  residts  satisfactory. 

1.  JEJstimcUion  of  ProtocMoride  of  Tin  hy  lodin^  in  Alkaline 
SoliUian  {after  Lenssen  f). 

Dissolve  the  protosalt  of  tin  or  the  metallic  tin  ^  in  hydrochloric  acid 
(preferably  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid),  add  Rochelle  salt,  then  bicar- 
bonate of  soda  in  excess.  To  the  clear  alkaline  solution  thus  formed 
add  some  starch-solution,  and  afterwards  the  iodine  solution  of  §  146, 
till  a  permanent  blue  coloration  appears.  1  eq.  fi-ee  iodine  used  cor- 
responds to  1  eq.  tin. 

Lenssen'b  results  are  entirely  satisfactory. 

2.  Estimaiion  of  Hie  ProtocJdoride  of  Tiny  after  addition  of 
Sesquichloride  of  Iron, 

Protochloiide  of  tin  in  acid  solution  is  best  oxidized  by  oxidizing 
agents  after  being  mixed  with   sesquichloride  of  iron  (LoWEifTHAL,  § 

tSTKOMEYER  ||). 

o.  The  given  substance  is  a  proto-salt  of  tin.      Dissolve  in  pure  ses- 

■■■•  -  -  .^m 

*  AnnaL  d,  Chem,  u.  Pharm.  100,  13. 

t  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  78,  200 ;  Anna!,  d.  Chem.  u  Phann.  114,  113. 

X  The  solntion  of  metallic  tin  is  much  assisted  by  the  presence  of  platinum 
foil,  which  is  accordingly  added.  Lenssen  found  this  addition  of  platinum  to  be 
objectionable  ;  but  no  other  experimenter  has  observed  that  it  interferes  with 
the  accuracy  of  the  results. 

§  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  76,  484.        |  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  117,  26L 
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qaichloiide  of  iron  (free  from  protochloride)  with  addition  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  dilute  and  add  standard  permanganate  from  the  burette. 
Now  make  another  experiment  with  the  same  quantity  of  water  similarly 
colored  with  sesquichloride  of  iron  to  ascertain  how  much  permanganate 
18  required  to  tinge  the  liquid,  and  subtract  the  quantity  so  used  from 
the  amount  employed  in  the  actual  analysis,  and  from  the  remainder 
calculate  the  tin. 

The  reaction  between  the  tin  salt  and  the  iron  solution  in  SnCl  4* 
FeaCl3=SnCl^+2  Fe  CI.  The  solution  thus  contains  protochloride  of 
iiT>n  in  the  place  of  proto-salt  of  tin,  the  former  being,  us  is  well  known, 
frir  less  susceptible  of  alteration  from  the  action  of  free  oxygen  than  the 
latter.     2  eq.  iron  found  correspond  to  1  eq.  tin. 

6.  The  given  substance  is  metallic  tin.  Either  dissolve  in  hydro- 
chloric acid — preferably  with  addition  of  platinum  and  in  an  atmosphere 
of  carbonic  acid — and  treat  the  solution  according  to  a,  or  .place  the 
substance  at  once  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  iron, 
mixed  with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid ;  under  these  circumstances  it  will, 
if  finely  divided,  disHolve  quickly  even  in  the  cold  and  without  evolu- 
tion of  hydrogen.  Grentle  warming  is  unobjectionable.  Now  add  the 
permanganate.  The  reaction  is  Sn-h2  re3Cl3=Sn  Cl,-f4  Fe  CI, 
therefore  every  4  eq.  iron  found  reduced  correspond  to  1  eq.  tin. 
The  results  are  of  course  only  correct  when  iron  is  not  present. 
Where  this  is  the  case,  proceed  with  the  impure  tin  solution  accord- 
ing to  e, 

c.  The  given  substance  is  bichloride  of  tin,  or  binoxide  of  tin,  or  a 
compound  of  tin  containing  iron.  Dissolve  in  water  with  addition  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  place  a  plate  of  zinc  in  the  solution  and  allow  to  stand 
twelve  hours,  then  remove  the  precipitated  tin  with  a  brush,  wash  it, 
dissolve  in  sesquichloride  of  iron,  and  proceed  as  in  6. 

d,  Tlie  given  substance  is  pure  bisulphide  of  tin,  precipitated  out  of 
an  acid  solution  of  binoxide  fi*ee  from  protoxide.  Mix  with  sesqui- 
chloiide  of  iron,  heat  gently,  filter  ofl*  the  sulphur,  and  then  add  tlie 
permanganate.  4  eq.  iron  correspond  to  1  eq.  tin,  for  SnS^  +  2  Fe,CL,= 
SnCl^  4-  4  FeCl  -f-  2  S.  The  results  obtained  by  Stkomeyer  are  quite 
satisfactory. 

§  127. 
6.  Arsenious  Acid,  and  7.  Arsenic  Acid. 

a.  Solution. 

The  compounds  of  arsenious  and  arsenic  acids  which  are  not  soluble  in 
water  are  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  or  in  nitrohydrochloric  acid. 
Some  native  arseniates  require  fusing  with  carbonate  of  soda.  Metallic 
arsenic,  sulphide  of  arsenic  and  metallic  arsenides  are  dissolved  in  fuming 
nitric  acid  or  nitrohydrochloric  acid  ;  those  metallic  arsenides  which  are 
insoluble  in  these  menstrua  are  fused  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  nitrate 
of  potassa,  by  which  means  they  are  converted  into  soluble  arseniates  of 
the  alkalies  and  insoluble  metallic  oxides,  or  they  may  be  suspended  in 
potassa  solution  and  treated  with  chlorine  (§  164,  B,  7).  In  this  last 
manner  too,  sulphide  of  arsenic,  dissolved  in  concentrated  potassa,  may 
be  very  easily  rendered  soluble.  All  solutions  of  compounds  of  arsenic 
which  have  been  effected  by  long  heating  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  or  by 
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warming  with  excess  of  nitrolijdrochloric  acid,  or  <Uoriney  ccmfcain 
arsenic  acid.  A  solution  of  arsenious  acid  in  hydrochloric  acid  Gannot 
be  concentrated  by  evaporation,  since  chloride  of  arsenic  would  esoi^ 
with  the  hydrochloric  acid  fumes.  This,  however,  less  readily  takes 
place  if  the  solution  contains  arsenic  acid ;  it  is  advisable  in  all  caaes 
where  a  hydrochloric  acid  solution  containing  arsenic  is  to  be  oonoen- 
trated,  previously  to  render  the  same  alkaline. 

h.  Determination. 

^Tsenic  is  weighed  as  ttrseniate  of  leadj  or  as  arwnicUe  of  tnagnena 
and  ammoniay  or  as  arseniaie  of  sesquioxide  of  irony  or  as  termdphide  of 
arsenic.  The  determination  as  arseniate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  is 
sometimes  preceded  by  precipitation  as  arsenio-molybdate  of  ammonia. 
Arsenic  may  be  estimated  also  in  an  indirect  way,  and  by  volumeMc  methods. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Arbeniate  of  Lead.  ' 

Arsenious  and  arsenic  acids  in  aqueous  or  nitric  acid  solution.  (Acids 
or  halogens  forming  fixed  salts  with  oxide  of  lead  or  metallic  lead,  must 
not  be  present.) 

2.  Arseniate  of  Magnesia  and  Ahhonia. 

a.  JBy  Direct  Precipitation. 

Arsenic  acid  in  all  solutions  free  from  bases  or  acids  precipitable  by 
magnesia  or  ammonia. 

h.  Preceded  hy  Precipitation  as  Arsenio-Moli/hdate  of  Ammonia, 

Arsenic  acid  in  all  cases  where  no  phosphoric  acid  is  present,  nor  any 
substance  by  which  molybdic  acid  is  decomposed. 

3.  Arseniate  of  Sesquioxide  of  Iron. 

Arsenic  acid  in  solutions  free  from  substances  precipitable  by  sesqui- 
chloride  of  iron  with  addition  of  ammonia  or  carbonate  of  baryta, 

4.  Tersulphide  op  Arsenic. 

All  compounds  of  arsenic  without  exception. 

Arsenic  may  be  determined  volumetrically  in  a  simple  and  exact  man- 
ner, whether  present  in  the  form  of  arsenious  acid  or  an  alkaline  arsenite, 
or  as  arsenic  acid  or  an  alkaline  arseniate.  The  volumetric  methods  have 
now  almost  entirely  superseded  the  indirect  gravimetric  methods  formerly 
employed  to  effect  the  estimation  of  arsenious  acid. 

1.  Determination  as  Arseniate  of  Dead, 

'     a.  Arsenic  Acid  in  Aqu^otis  Solution. 

A  weighed  portion  of  the  solution  is  put  into  a  platinum  or  porcelain 
dish,  and  a  weighed  amount  of  recently  ignited  pure  oxide  of  lead  added 
(about  five  or  six  times  the  supposed  quantity  of  arsenic  acid  present)  ; 
the  mixture  is  cautiously  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  heated 
to  gentle  redness,  and  maint^ned  some  time  at  this  temperature.  The 
residue  is  arseniate  of  lead-}- oxide  of  lead.  The  quantity  of  arsenic  acid 
is  now  readily  found  by  subti*acting  from  the  weight  of  the  residue  that 
of  the  oxide  of  lead  added. 
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For  the  properties  of  araeniate  of  lead,  see  §  92.  The  results  are  per* 
lectly  aoourate,  proTided  the  residue  be  not  heated  beyond  gentle  redness. 

i.  Ar8eniou$  Acid  in  SolutUon. 

Mix  the  solution  with  nitric  acid,  evaporate  to  a  small  bulk,  add  a 
'weighed  quantity  of  oxide  of  lead  in  excess,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and 
ignite  the  residue  most  cautiously  in  a  covered  crucible,  until  the  whole 
of  the  nitrate  of  lead  is  decomposed.  The  residue  consists  here  also  of 
arsenic  acid -h  oxide  of  lead.  This  method  requires  considerable  care  to 
guard  against  loss  by  decrepitation  upon  ignition  of  the  nitrate  of  lead. 

2.  JSttimaHon  as  Araeniate  of  Magnesia  <md  Ammonia. 

a.  JBi/  Direct  Precipitation, 

This  method,  which  was  first  recommended  by  Levol,  presupposes 
that  the  whole  of  the  arsenic  is  contained  in  the  solution  in  the  form  of 
arsenic  acid.  Where  this  is  not  the  case,  the  solution  is  gently  heated, 
in  a  capacious  flask,  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  chlorate  of  potassa  added 
in  small  portions,  until  the  fluid  emits  a  strong  smell  of  chlorous  acid ;  it 
is  then  allowed  to  stand  at  a  gentle  heat  until  the  odor  of  this  gas  is  nearly 
gone  off. 

The  arsenic  acid  solution  is  now  mixed  with  ammonia  in  excess,  which 
must  not  produce  turbidity,  even  after  standing  some  time ;  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  then  added,  containing  chloride  of  ammonium 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  prevent  its  being  rendered  turbid  by  ammonia. 
(The  best  way  is  to  keep  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  mixed  with 
chloride  of  ammonium  and  ammonia  ready  prepared  in  the  laboratory — 
see  §  62,  6.)  The  fluid,  which  smells  strongly  of  ammonia,  is  allowed  to 
stand  12  hours  in  the  cold,  and  then  filtered  through  a  weighed  filter. 
The  precipitate  is  then  transferred  to  the  filter,  with  the  aid  of  portions 
of  the  filtrate  so  as  to  use  no  more  washing  water  than  necessary,  and 
washed  with  small  quantities  of  a  mixture  of  three  parts  water  and 
one  part  ammonia,  till  the  washings  on  being  mixed  with  nitric  acid 
and  nitrate  of  silver  show  only  a  slight  opalescence.  The  precipitate  is 
dried  at  105  to  110°,  and  weighed.  It  has  the  formula,  2  Mg  O,  N  H^ 
O,  As  Os-haq.* 

For  its  properties,  see  §  92.  This  process  yields,  it  is  true,  satisfac- 
tory results,  but  they  are  still  always  somewhat  too  low,  as  the  precipi- 
tate is  perceptibly  soluble  even  in  ammoniacal  water.  The  error  may 
be  diminished  by  measuring  the  filtrate  (without  the  washings)  and  add- 
ing for  every  16  c.  c.  1  mgrm.  to  the  weight  found  of  the  precipitate. 
To  extend  the  correction  to  the  washings  is  inadmissible,  since  they 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  saturated  solution. 

h.  Preceded  hy  Precipitation  as  Arsenio-Molyhdaie  of  Ammonia, 

Mix  the  acid  solution,  which  must  be  fi^ee  from  phosphoric  and  silicic 
acids,  with  an  excess  of  solution  of  raolybdate  of  ammonia.  The  molyb- 
date  of  ammonia  solution  should  have  been  previously  mixed  with 
nitric  acid  in  excess,  and  the  whole  process  is  conducted  exactly  as  in  the 
case  of  phosphoric  acid — see  §  134,  6,  0.  Treat  the  arsenlate  of  mag- 
nesia and  ammonia  thrown  down  from  the  ammoniacal  solution  of  the 

*  If  it  is  dried  in  a  water-bath,  the  drying  mnst  be  extremely  prolonged,  or  other- 
wise more  than  1  aq.  will  be  left  After  brief  drying  in  the  water-bath  the  com* 
pound  oontaina  between  1  and  8  eq.  water. 
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arsenio-molybdate  of  ammonia  with  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  magnwria 
and  chloride  of  ammonium,  as  in  a.     Results  satisfiEu^iy. 

3.  Estimation  as  Arseniate  of  Sesquioxide  of  Tron, 
(Berthier  and  v.  Kobell's  method.) 

a.  The  Solution  contains  no  other  fixed  Sases  besides  AIkal%e8. 

Add  to  the  solution  a  measured  quantity  of  solution  of  sesquioxide  of 
iron  of  known  strength,  and  pi'ecipitate  with  ammonia.  (The  preci- 
pitate must  be  reddish  brown :  if  not  of  that  color,  it  is  a  sign  that  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  solution  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  has  not  been 
added.)  Allow  to  stand  some  time  at  a  gentle  heat ;  filter,  wash,  and 
dry  the  precipitate ;  then  expose  first  to  a  very  gentle  heat,  to  insure 
the  expulsion  of  the  ammonia  at  a  temperature  at  which  it  cannot  exer- 
cise a  reducing  action  upon  the  arsenic  acid ;  after  a  time,  increase  the 
heat  gradually,  at  last  subjecting  the  residue  to  intense  ignition,  till  the 
weight  remains  constant.  The  residue  is  basic  arseniate  of  sesquioxide 
of  iron  -f  sesquioxide  of  iron,  or  in  other  words,  sesquioxide  of  iron  + 
arsenic  acid.  Deduct  from  the  weight  of  the  residue  the  weight  of  the 
sesquioxide  of  iron  added :  the  difierence  expresses  the  quantity  of 
arsenic  acid  contained  in  the  analyzed  solution.  A  solution  of  sesqui- 
oxide of  iron  of  known  strength  for  the  above  purpose  is  best  prepared 
by  dissolving  fine  iron  wire  in  nitric  acid  by  the  aid  of  heat,  diluting 
suitably,  and  determining  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  in  10  c.  c.  by  precipi- 
tation with  ammonia  (see  §  113,  1,  a).  The  presence  of  a  small  amount 
of  silicic  acid  in  the  solution  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  then  without 
injurious  influence,  sinpe  the  same  is  weighed  with  the  iron  both 
in  the  determination  of  the  strength  of  the  solution  and  in  the  arsenic- 
estimation. 

h.   The  Solution  contains  other  fixed  liases  besides  Alkalies, 

The  preceding  method  of  Berthier  is  modified  by  v.  Kobell  as  fol- 
lows, provided  the  bases  pi-esent  in  the  solution  are  not  precipitated  by 
carboi^te  of  baryta  in  the  cold.  The  solution  is  mixed  with  solution  of 
sesquioxide  of  iron  of  known  strength,  as  in  a,  but  instead  of  ammonia, 
carbonate  of  bai-yta  is  added  in  excess  (should  the  fluid  contain  a  large 
excess  of  free  acid,  it  is  advisable  to  nearly  neutralize  this  previously 
with  carbonate  of  soda ;  the  fluid  must,  however,  still  remain  clear). 
The  mixture  is  then  allowed  to  stand  several  hours  in  the  cold,  and  the 
precipitate,  which  contains  the  whole  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  the 
whole  of  the  arsenic  acid,  and  the  excess  of  carbonate  of  baryta,  is  washed 
with  cold  water,  first  by  decantation,  then  upon  the  filter,  dried,  gently 
ignited  for  some  tinie,  and  weighed.  The  residue  is  dissolved  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  amount  of  baryta  contained  in  it  determined  by  means 
of  sulphuric  acid,  the  sulphate  of  baryta  obtained  calculated  to  car- 
bonate, and  the  calculated  weight,  together  with  the  known  weight  of 
the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  subtracted  from  the  weight  of  the  original  resi- 
due :  the  difierence  expresses  the  quantity  of  arsenic  acid  contained  in 
the  analyzed  solution.  This  method  presupposes  the  absence  of  sulphuric 
acid.  In  cases,  therefore,  where  that  acid  is  present,  it  must  be  removed 
before  the  carbonate  of  baryta  can  be  added ;  which  is  efiected  by  preci- 
pitating With  chloride  of  barium,  and  filtering  off  the  precipitate. 
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i.  IMiermiiinaiitm  at  Tdnulphide  o/Artenie. 

€L  Tn  SoluHans  of  ArBenioua  Acid  or  Arsenites^  free  from  Arsenie 
Add. 

Predpitaie  with  aulphuretied  hydrogen,  and  expel  the  exoees  of  the 
precipitant  by  carbonic  acid,  conducting  the  process  in  the  same  way  as 
with  antimony — see  §  125,  1.  Wash  the  precipitated  tersulphide  of 
arsenic,  dry  at  100^,  and  weigh.  Particles  of  the  precipitate  adhe- 
ring so  firmly  to  the  glass  tube  that  mechanical  means  fall  to  remove 
them  are  dissolved  in  ammonia,  and  then  reprecipitated  by  hydrochloric 
acid.  For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  92.  The  results  are 
accurate. 

If  the  solution  contains  a  substance  which  decomposes  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  such  as  sesquioxide  of  iron,  chromic  acid,  &c.,  the  free  sul- 
phur which  precipitates  with  the  tersulphide  of  arsenic  destroys  the 
accuracy  of  the  results.  In  such  cases  the  precipitate  is  dissolved  in 
solution  of  potassa,  and  chlorine  transmitted  through  the  solution  (g 
148,  II.  2,  h).  In  the  solution  produced,  which  contains  the  sulphur 
as  sulphuric  acid,  the  arsenic  as  arsenic  acid,  the  latter  is  determined  as 
in  2,  a ;  or  the  sulphuric  acid  is  estimated,  the  quantity  found  calculated 
to  sulphur,  and  the  calculated  weight  of  the  latter  subtracted  from  that 
of  the  mixed  precipitate  of  tersulphide  of  arsenic  and  sulphur.  No  loss 
of  arsenic  by  volatilization  of  the  chloride  takes  place  in  this  method  of 
oxidizing  the  sulphide  of  arsenic,  since  the  solution  remains  alkaline. 
The  object  may  also  be  conveniently  attained  by  the  use  of  nitric  acid. .  A 
very  strong  fuming  acid,  of  86^  boiling  point,  is  employed ;  an  acid  of 
1*42  sp.  gr.  which  boils  at  a  higher  temperature  does  not  answer  the  pur- 
pose, as  ^e  separated  sulphur  would  fuse,  and  its  oxidation  would  be  much 
retarded.  Hie  well-dried  precipitate  is  shaken  into  a  small  porcelain  dish, 
treated  with  a  tolerably  large  excess  of  the  fuming  nitric  acid,  the  dish  im- 
mediately covered  with  a  clock-glass,  and  as  soon  as  the  turbulence  of  the 
first  action  has  somewhat  abated,  heated  on  a  water-bath,  till  all  the 
sulphur  has  disappeared,  and  the  nitric  acid  has  evaporated  to  a  small 
volume.  The  filter  to  which  the  unremovable  traces  of  sulphide  of 
arsenic  adhere  is  treated  separately  in  the  same  manner,  the  complete 
destruction  of  the  organic  matter  being  finally  effected  by  gendy  warm- 
ing the  somewhat  dilute  solution  with  chlorate  of  potassa  (Bunsen  *). 
Or  the  filter  may  instead  be  extracted  with  ammonia,  the  solution 
evaporated  in  a  separate  dish,  and  the  residual  tersulphide  treated  as 
above.  In  the  mixed  solution  the  arsenic  acid  is  finally  precipitated  as 
arseniate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  (§  127,  2).  Treatment  of  the  impure 
precipitate  with  ammonia,  whereby  the  sulphide  is  dissolved,  and  the 
sulphur  is  supposed  to  remain  behind,  only  gives  approximate  results,  as 
the  ammoniacal  solution  of  tersulphide  of  arsenic  takes  up  a  little  sul- 
phur. Small  quantities  of  admixed  free  sulphur  may  be  also  removed 
without  difficulty  by  bisulphide  of  carbon ;  but  I  cannot  recommend 
this  method  where  large  quantities  of  sulphur  are  to  be  extracted.  If 
the  precipitate  is  moist,  before  using  this  solvent,  the  water  should  bo 
got  rid  of  by  twice  treating  with  absolute  alcohol. 

6.  In  Sdutiona  of  Arsenic  Acid  or  ArsenicUes^  or  of  a  tnixtwre  of  the 

iwo  Oxides  of  Arsenic. 

^^■— ■  '  ■  ■ 

*  AnnaL  d.  Ghem.  n.  Pharm.  106, 10. 
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Heat  the  solution  in  a  flask  (preferably  on  an  iron  plate)  to  aboiit  70^, 
and  conduct  sulphuretted  hydrogen  at  the  same  time  into  the  fluid,  aa 
long  as  precipitation  take  place.  The  precipitate  formed  ia  always  a 
mixture  of  sulphur  and  tersulphide  of  arsenic,  since  the  arsenic  acid  is 
first  reduced  to  arsenious  acid  with  separation  of  sulphur,  and  then  the 
former  is  decomposed  (H.  Rose*). 

Only  in  the  case  when  a  sulphosalt  containing  pentasulphide  of  arsenic 
is  decomposed  with  an  add,  is  the  precipitate  actually  pentasulphide, 
and  not  merely  a  mixture  of  sulphur  with  tersulphide  (A.  FucHS  f ). 
Whichever  may  be  the  constitution  of  the  precipitate,  either  the  arsenic 
or  the  sulphur  in  it  must  be  determined,  after  drying  and  weighing, 
by  one  of  the  methods  given  in  4,  a. 

5.  Volumetric  Methods, 

a.  Method  which  premippoaes  (he  presence  of  Arsenious  Add, 

BuNSEN^s  method.^  If  bichromate  of  potassa  is  boiled  with  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid,  3  eq.  chlorine  are  disengaged  to  every  2  eq. 
chromic  acid  (2  Cr  0,-1-6  H  01=Cr,  01,4-3  Cl-l-6  H  O).  But  if 
arsenious  acid  is  present  (not  in  excess)  there  is  not  the  quantity  of 
chlorine  disengaged  con*esponding  to  the  chromic  acid,  but  so  much  less 
of  that  element  as  is  required  to  convert  the  arsenious  into  arsenic  acid 
(As  0,4-2  CI 4- 2  H  0=A8  O54-2  H  01).  Oonsequently,  for  every  2 
eq.  chlorine  wanting  is  to  be  reckoned  1  eq.  arsenious  acid.  The  quan- 
tity of  chlorine  is  estimated  as  directed  130, 1,  d^  3. 

h.  Method^  which  presupposes  the  presence  of  Arsenic  Acid, 

This  method  depends  on  the  precipitation  of  the  arsenic  acid  by  uranium 
solution  and  the  recognition  of  the  end  of  the  reaction  by  means  of  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium.  It  is  therefore  the  same  as  was  suggested  for  phos- 
phoric acid  by  Leconte,  and  brought  into  use  by  NsubAUEB,  §  and  after- 
wards by  PiNCUS.  I 

BoDEKEB,^  who  first  employed  the  process  for  arsenic  acid,  recommends 
the  employment  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium,  as  this 
is  more  permaoent  than  the  hitherto  used  acetate,  which  is  graduaUy 
decomposed  by  the  action  of  light. 

The  uranium  solution  has  the  correct  degree  of  dilution,  if  it  contains 
about  20  grm.  sesquioxide  of  uranium  in  1  litre.  It  should  contain  as  little 
free  acid  as  possible.  The  determination  of  its  value  may  be  effected 
with  the  aid  of  pure  arseniate  of  soda  or  by  means  of  arsenious  acid, — the 
latter  is  converted  into  arsenic  acid  by  boiling  with  fuming  nitric  acid. 
The  solution  is  rendered  strongly  alkaline  with  ammonia,  and  then  dis- 
tinctly acid  with  acetic  acid.  The  uranium  solution  is  now  run  in  from 
the  burette  slowly,  the  liquid  being  well  stirred  all  the  while,  till  a  drop  of 
the  mixture  spread  out  on  a  porcelain  plate,  gives  with  a  drop  of  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium  placed  in  its  centre,  a  distinct  reddish  brown  line 
where  the  two  fluids  meet.  The  height  of  the  fluid  in  the  burette  is  now 
read  ofl*,  the  level  of  the  mixture  in  the  beaker  is  marked  with  a  strip  of 
gummed  paper,  and  the  beaker  is  emptied  and  washed,  filled  with  water 

*  Pogg.  Amial.  107, 186.  f  Zeitschrift  f.  anaL  Chem.  1, 189. 

AnnaL  d.  Chem.  n.  Pharm.  86,  200. 
,  Archiv.  f iir  wissenachaftUohe  Heilknnde,  Bd.  iv.  S.  228. 
Joum.  f.  prakt  Chem.  76, 104.       ^  AmiaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  117, 195. 
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with  additioii  of  about  as  much  ammonia  and  aoedo  acid  as  was  before 
employed,  and  the  uranium  solution  is  cautiously  dropped  in  from  the 
Vurette,  till  a  drop  taken  out  of  the  beaker  and  tested  as  above,  gives  an 
equally  distinct  border-line.  The  quantity  of  uranium  solution  used  in 
thia  layst  experiment  is  the  excess,  which  must  be  added  to  make  the  end- 
reaction  plain  for  the  dilution  adopted.  This  amount  is  subtracted  from 
that  used  in  the  first  experiment,  and  we  then  know  the  exact  value  of 
the  uranium  solution  with  reference  to  arsenic  acid. 

In  an  actual  analysis,  the  arsenic  is  first  brought  into  the  form  of  arsenic 
acid,  a  clear  solution  is  obtained  containing  acetate  of  ammonia  and  some 
free  acetic  acid,*  and  the  process  is  conducted  exactly  as  in  determining 
the  value  of  the  standard  solution.  The  experiment  to  ascertain  the  cor- 
rection must  not  be  omitted  here,  otherwise  errors  are  sure  to  arise  from 
the  different  degrees  of  dilution  of  the  arsenic  acid  solutions  used  in  the 
determination  of  the  value  of  the  standard  solution  and  in  the  actual 
analyses.  The  results  of  two  determinations  of  arsenic  given  by  Bodeker 
are  satisfactory.    To  execute  the  method  well  requires  practice. 

6.  ^timoHon  of  Araenious  Acid  by  Indirect  Chavimetric  Analt/aia, 

a»  Rose's  method.  Add  to  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  in  the  pre- 
paration of  which  care  must  be  taken  to  exclude  oxidizing  substances,  a 
solution  of  sodio-  or  ammonio-terchloride  of  gold  in  excess,  and  digest  the 
mixture  for  several  days,  in  the  cold,  or,  in  the  case  of  dilute  solutions, 
at  a  gentle  warmth ;  then  weigh  the  separated  gold  as  directed  in  §  123. 
Keep  the  filtrate  to  make  quite  sure  that  no  more  gold  will  separate.  2 
eq.  gold  correspond  to  3  eq.  arsenious  acid. 

5.  YoHL'sf  method.  Mix  the  solution  under  examination  with  a 
weighed  quantity  of  bichromate  of  potassa,  and  free  sulphuric  acid; 
estimate  the  chromic  acid  still  present  by  the  method  given  in  §  130,  c, 
and  deduce  from  the  quantity  of  that  acid  consumed  in  the  process,  t.  0., 
reduced  by  the  arsenious  acid,  the  quantity  of  the  latter,  after  the  for- 
mula 3  As  Oj-hi  Cr  03=3  As  O5+2  Cr,  O3. 

Supplement  to  tJis  Sixth  Group. 

§128. 

8.  MoLTBDic  Acid. 

Molybdic  acid  is  converted,  for  the  purpose  of  its  estimation,  either 
into  binoxide  of  molybdenum,  or  into  molybdate  of  lead,  or  into  bisul- 
phide of  molybdenum. 

a.  Pure  molybdic  acid  (Mo  O3),  and  also  molybdate  of  ammonia,  may 
be  reduced  to  binoxide  by  heating  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas.  This 
may  be  done  either  in  a  porcelain  boat,  placed  in  a  wide  glass  tube,  or 
in  a  platinum  or  porcelivin  crucible  with  perforated  cover  (§  108,  fig.  47, 
p.  181).  The  operation  is  continued  till  the  weight  remains  constant. 
The  temperature  must  not  exceed  a  gentle  redness,  otherwise  the  binox- 
ide itself  might  lose  oxygen  and  become  partially  converted  into  metal. 

*  Alkalies,  alkaline  earths  and  oxide  of  zinc  may  be  present,  bat  not  sach  metals 
as  yield  colored  precipitates  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassiom,  as,  for  instance, 
copper. 

f  AnaL  d.  Ghem.  a.  Pharm.  94,  219. 
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In  the  case  of  moljbdate  of  ammonia  the  heat  must  be  very  low  at  first  on 
account  of  the  frothing. 

6.  The  following  ia  ^e  best  method  of  predpitating  molybdic  acid  finom 
an  alkaline  solution.  Dilute  the  solution,  if  necessary,  neutralize  the 
free  alkali  with  nitric  acid,  and  allow  the  carbonic  add,  which  may  be 
liberated  in  the  process,  to  escape,  then  add  solution  of  neutral  nitrate 
of  suboxide  of  mercury.  The  yellow  predpitate  formed  appears  at  first 
bulky,  but  after  several  hours'  standing  it  shrinks ;  it  is  insoluble  in  the 
fluid,  which  contains  an  excess  of  nitrate  of  suboxide  of  mercury.  Col- 
lect the  precipitate  on  a  filter,  and  wash  with  a  dilute  solution  of  nitrate 
of  suboxide  of  mercury,  as  it  is  slightly  soluble  in  pure  water.  Dry, 
remove  the  dry  precipitate  as  completely  as  practicable  from  the  filter, 
and  determine  the  molybdenum  in  it  as  directed  in  a  (H.  Rose)  ;  or  mix 
the  precipitate,  together  with  the  filter-ash,  with  a  weighed  quantity  of 
ignited  oxide  of  lead,  and  ignite  until  all  the  mercury  is  expelled ;  then  add 
some  nitrate  of  ammonia,  ignite  again  and  weigh.  The  excess  obtained, 
over  and  above  the  weight  of  the  oxide  of  lead  used,  is  molybdic  add 
(Seliosohn*). 

c.  The  precipitation  of  molybdenum  as  sulphide  is  always  a  difficult 
operation.  If  the  acid  solution  is  supersaturated  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  warmed,  and  filtered,  the  filtrate  and  washings  are  generally 
sdll  colored.  They  must,  accordingly,  be  warmed,  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  again  added,  and  the  operation  must  afterwards,  if  necessary, 
be  repeated  until  the  washings  appear  almost  colorless.  The  predpita- 
tion  succeeds  better  when  the  sulphide  of  molybdenum  is  dissolved  in  a 
relatively  large  excess  of  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and,  after  the  fluid  has 
acquired  a  reddish-yellow  tint,  precipitated  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
Zenker  f  advises  then  to  boil,  \mtil  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  ex- 
pelled, and  to  wash  with  hot  water,  at  first  slightly  acidified.  The  brown 
sulphide  of  molybdenum  is  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  and  the  molyb- 
denum determined  in  an  aliquot  part  of  it,  by  gentle  ignition  in  a  cur- 
rent of  hydrogen  gas,  as  in  a.  The  brown  sulphide  of  molybdenum 
changes  in  this  process  to  the  gray  bisulphide  (H.  Kose). 

II.  DETERMINATION  OF  ACIDS  IN  COMPOUNDS  CONTAINING 
ONLY  ONE  ACID,  FREE  OR  COMBINED ;— AND  SEPARATION  OF 
ACIDS  FROM  BASES. 

FIRST   GROUP. 

First  Division, 

Arsenious  Acid — Arsenic  Acid — ^Chromic  Acid — (Selenious  Add, 
Sidphurous  and  Hyposulphurous  Acids,  Iodic  Acid,  Nitrous  Add). 

§129. 

1.  Arsekious  and  Arsenic  Acids. 

These  have  been  already  treated  of  among  the  bases  (§  127)  on  ac- 
count of  their  behavior  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  they  are  merekf 

*  Joum.  f .  prakt  Chem.  07,  47d.  f  Ibid.  58, 259. 
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mentioiied  here  to  indicate  the  place  to  which  they  property  belong. 
The  methods  of  separating  them  from  the  bases  will  be  found  in  Seo- 
tioaV. 

§130. 

2.  Chromic  Acid. 

1.      DSTESHIKATIOir. 

Chromic  add  is  determined  either  in  the  fonn  of  seiquioxide  of  chrth 
mUun^  or  in  that  of  chramate  of  lead.  But  it  may  be  estimated  also 
from  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid- disengaged  by  its  action  upon  oxalic 
acid  in  excess,  and  also  by  volumetric  analysis.  In  employing  the  first 
method,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  1  eq.  sesquioxide  of  chromium 
corresponds  to  2  eq.  chromic  acid. 

a.  I)etermin(Uion  as  Sesquioxide  of  Chromium, 

a.  The  chromic  acid  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  sesquioxide,  and  the 
amount  of  the  latter  determined  (§  106).  The  reduction  is  effected  either 
by  heating  the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  alcohol ;  or  by  mixing 
hydrochloric  acid  with  the  solution,  and  conducting  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
into  the  mixture ;  or  by  adding  a  strong  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  and 
Implying  a  gentle  heat.  With  concentrated  solutions  the  first  method  is 
generally  resorted  to,  with  dilute  solutions  one  of  the  two  latter.  With 
respect  to  the  first  method,  I  have  to  remark  that  the  alcohol  must  be 
expelled  before  the  sesquioxide  of  chromium  can  be  precipitated  with 
ammonia ;  snd  with  respect  to  the  second,  that  the  solution  supersaturated 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  must  be  allowed  to  stand  in  a  moderately 
warm  place,  until  the  separated  sulphur  has  completely  subsided.  The 
results  are  accurate.    • 

0.  The  neutral  or  slightly  acid  (nitric  acid)  solution  is  precipitated 
with  nitrate  of  suboxide^  of  mercury,  the  red  precipitate  of  chromate  of 
suboxide  of  mercury  filtered  off,  washed  with  a  dilute  solution  of  nitrate 
of  suboxide  of  mercury,  dried,  ignited,  and  the  residuary  sesquioxide  of 
chromium  weighed  (H.  Hose). 

h.  Determination  as  Chromate  of  Lead, 

The  solution  is  mixed  with  acetate  of  soda  in  excess,  and  acetic  acid 
added  until  the  reaction  is  strongly  acid ;  the  solution  is  then  precipitated 
with  neutral  acetate  of  lead.  The  washed  precipitate  is  either  collected 
on  a  weighed  filter,  dried  in  the  water-bath,  and  weighed  ;  or  it  is  gently 
ignited  as  directed  §  53,  and  then  weighed.  For  the  properties  of  the 
precipitate,  see  §  93, 2.     The  results  are  accurate. 

c.  Determination  hy  means  of  Oxalic  Acid  (after  Vohl). 

When  chromic  acid  and  oxalic  acid  are  brought  together,  the  former 
yields  oxygen  to  the  latter :  sesquioxide  of  chromium  is  formed,  and  car- 
bonic acid  escapes  (2  Cr  O,  -f-  3  C,  03  =  Cr,  O,  -h  6  C  O^).  Three  eq. 
carbonic  acid  (66)  correspond  accordingly  to  one  eq.  chromic  acid  (50*24). 
The  modus  operandi  is  the  same  as  in  the  analysis  of  manganese  orea 
(§215).  1  part  of  chromic  acid  requires  2\  parts  of  oxalate  of  soda.  If 
it  is  intended  to  determine  in  the  residue  the  alkali  which  was  combined 
with  the  chromic  acid,  oxalate  of  ammonia  is  used. 

17 
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d.  Determination  hy  VclvmetTtc  Analyns, 

a.  ScHWARZ^s  method. 

The  principle  of  this  very  accurate  method  is  identical  with  that  upon 
which  Penny's  method  of  determining  iron  is  hased  (§  112,  2,  h).  llie 
execution  is  simple  :  acidify  the  not  too  dilute  solution  of  the  chromate 
with  sulphuric  acid,  add  in  excess  a  measured  quantity  of  solution  of  prot- 
oxide of  iron,  the  strength  of  which  you  have  previously  ascertained, 
according  to  the  directions  of  §  1 12,  2,  a,  or  6,  or  the  solution  of  a  weighed 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  ammonia,  free  firom  sesqui- 
oxide,  and  then  determined  in  the  manner  directed  §  112,  2,  a,  or  hj  the 
quantity  of  pi*otoxide  of  iron  remaining.  The  difference  shows  the  amount 
of  iron  that  has  been  converted  by  the  chromic  add  from  the  state  of  prot- 
oxide to  that  of  sesquioxide.  1  grm.  of  iron  corresponds  to  0*5981  of 
chromic  acid.  To  determine  the  chromic  acid  in  chromate  of  lead,  the 
latter  is,  after  addition  of  the  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  ammonia, 
most  thoroughly  triturated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  water  added,  and  the 
analysis  then  proceeded  with. 
13.  Bunsen's  method.* 

If  a  chromate  is  boiled  with  an  excess  of  fuming  hydrochloric  acid, 
there  are  disengaged  for  every  2  eq.  chromic  acid  3  cq.  chlorine ;  for 
instance,  K  0, 2  Cr  O3  +  7HC1  =  KC1  +  Cr.Cl,  +  7H0  -f  3C1.  If  the 
escaping  gas  is  conducted  into  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  excess, 
the  3  eq.  chlorine  set  free  3  eq.  iodine.  By  determining  the  quantity  of 
the  latter  element  in  the  manner  desciibed  in  §  146,  we  find  the  quantity 
of  the  chromic  acid;  381  of  iodine  corresponding  to  100*48  of  chromic 
acid. 

The  analytical  process  is  conducted  as  follows : — Put  the  weighed 
sample  of  the  chromate  (say  '3  to  "4  grm.)  into  the  little  flask  d^  fig.  51, 
(blown  before  the  lamp,  and  holding  only  from  36  to  40  c.  c),  fill  the 

flask  to  two-thirds  with  pure 
fuming  hydrochloric  acid 
(free  from  CI  and  S  O,)  and 
connect  the  bulbed  evolution 
tube  a  with  the  neck  of  the 
flask'  by  means  of  a  stqut 
tight-closing  vulcanized  in- 
dia-rubber tube  c.  As  shown 
in  the  engraving,  a  is  a  bent 
pipette,  drawn  out,  at  the 
lower  end,  into  an  upturned 
_..      -^  point.      A  loss  of  chlorine 

^'      '  need  not  be  apprehended  on 

adding  the  hydrochloric  acid,  as  the  disengagement  of  that  gas  begins  only 
upon  the  application  of  heat.  Insert  the  evolution  tube  into  the  neck  of 
the  retort,  which  is  one-third  filled  with  solution  of  iodide  of  potassiuuLf 
This  retort  holds  about  160  c.  c.  The  neck  presents  two  small  expan- 
sions, blown  befoi-e  the  lamp,  and  intended,  the  lower  one,  to  receive  the 
liquid  which  is  forced  up  during  the  operation,  the  upper  one,  to  serve  as 

♦  AnnaL  d.  Ghem.  u.  Pharm.  8?.  279. 

f  1  part  of  pore  iodide  of  potassium,  free  from  iodic  add,  dissolved  in  10  parts  of 
water.  The  fluid  must  show  no  brown  tint  immediately  after  addition  of  hydro* 
chloric  acid. 
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an  additional  guard  against;  spirting.  Apply  heat  now^  cautiously,  to  the 
Httle  flask.  After  two  or  three  minutes'  ebullition,  the  whole  of  the 
chlorine  has  passed  over,  and  liberated  its  equivalent  quantity  of  iodine  in 
the  iodide  of  potassium  solution.  When  the  ebullition  is  at  an  end,  take 
hold  of  the  caoutchouc  tube  c  with  the  left  hand,  and,  whilst  steadily 
holding  the  lamp  under  the  flask  with  the  right,  lift  a  so  far  out  of  the 
retort  that  the  curved  point  is  in  the  bulb  6.  Now  remove  first  the  lamp, 
then  the  flask,  dip  the  retort  in  cold  water,  to  cool  it,  and  shake  the  fluid 
in  it  about  to  effect  the  complete  solution  of  the  separated  iodine  in  the 
excess  of  iodide  of  potassium  solution.  When  the  fluid  is  quite  cold, 
transfer  it  to  a  beaker,  rinsing  the  retort  into  the  beaker,  and  proceed  as 
directed  §  146.  The  method  gives  very  satisfactory  residts.  The  appa- 
ratoB  here  recommended  differs  slightly  from  that  used  by  Bunsen,  the 
retort  of  the  latter  having  only  one  bulbous  expansion  in  the  neck,  and 
the  evolution  tube  no  bulb,  being  closed  instead,  at  the  lower  end,  by  a 
glass  or  caoutchouc  valve,  which  permits  the  exit  of  the  gas  from  the  tube, 
but  opposes  the  entrance  of  the  fluid  into  it.  I  think  the  modifications 
which  I  have  made  in  Bunsen's  apparatus  are  calculated  to  £Bkcilitate  the 
success  of  ihe  operation.    • 

II.  Separation  of  Chromic  Acid  from  the  Bases. 

a.  Of  the  First  Group 

a.  Reduce  the  chromic  acid  as  directed  in  I.,  and  separate  the  sesqui- 
oxide  of  chromium  from  the  alkalies  as  directed  in  §  155. 

3.  Mix  the  chromate  of  potassa  or  soda  with  about  2  parts  of  dry 
pulverized  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  heat  the  mixture  cautiously. 
The  residue  contains  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali  metals  and  sesquioxide 
of  chromiimi,  which  may  be  separated  by  means  of  water. 

/.  Chromate  of  ammonia  is  reduced  to  sesquioxide  of  chromium  by 
cautious  ignition.  The  ammonia  is  estimated  in  a  separate  portion  ac- 
cording to  §  99,  3. 

h.  Of  the  Second  Group. 

a.  Fuse  the  compoimd  under  examination  with  4  parts  of  carbonate 
of  soda  and  potassa,  and  treat  the  fused  mass  with  hot  water,  which  dis- 
solves the  chromic  acid  in  the  form  of  an  alkaline  chromate.  The  resi- 
due contains  the  alkaline  earths  in  the  form  of  carbonates ;  but  as  they 
contain  alkali,  they  cannot  be  weighed  directly.  The  chromic  acid  in  the 
solution  is  determined  as  in  I.  Chromate  of  barjrta  (and  doubtless  also 
the  chromates  of  strontia  and  lime)  may,  as  shown  by  H.  Rose,*  be 
readily  and  completely  decomposed  by  simple  boiling  with  an  excess  of 
solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa  or  soda. 

fi.  Dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  reduce  the  chromic  acid  according  to 
the  directions  of  I.,  a,  and  separate  the  sesquioxide  of  chromium  from 
tiie  alkaline  earth  according  to  §  156. 

y.  Chromate  of  magnesia  as  well  as  other  chromates  of  the  alkaline 
earths  soluble  in  water  may  be  easily  decomposed  also,  by  determining 
the  chromic  acid  according  to  I.,  a,  j3,  or  I.,  b,  and  separating  the  mag- 
nesia, &C.,  in  the  filtrate  from  the  excess  of  tlie  salt  of  mercury  or  lead 
as  directed  §  162. 

* 

*  Jouzn.  f.  prakt.  Ohem.  86, 186. 
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i.  GhromatoB  of  baryta,  stitmtia,  and  lime  maj  also  Ve 
the  method  described  II.,  a,  fi.     Compaze  Bahb,  analysis 
of  baryta,  lime,  Ac* 

c.  Op  thb  Third  Gboup. 

a.  JFVom  Altimma, 

Precipitate  the  alumina  by  ammonia  or  carbonate  of  ammcmia  (§  105), 
and  determine  the  chromic  acid  in  the  filtrate  according  to  the  direotions 
given  in  I.  (compare  also  §  157). 

0.  J^h>m  SeiqtUoxide  of  Chromium, 

aa.  Determine  in  one  portion  the  quantity  of  the  chromic  acid  accord- 
ing to  I.,  Cy  or  I.,  dy  a,  or  0,  and  in  another  portion  the  total  amount  of 
the  chromium,  by  converting  it  all  into  either  seaquioxide  or  chromic 
acid.  The  entire  conversion  of  the  substance  into  sesquiozide  may  be 
effected  either  by  cautious  ignition  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  or  ac- 
cording to  I.,  a, — ^into  chromic  acid  according  to  §  106,  2. 

hh.  In  many  cases  the  chromic  acid  may  be  precipitated  according  to 
I.,  a,  |3,  or  I.,  6.  The  sesquioxide  of  chromium  and  suboxide  of  mercury, 
or  oxide  of  lead,  in  the  filtrate,  are  separated  as  directed  §  162. 

cc.  The  hydrated  compounds  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  with  chromic 
acid,  such  as  are  obtained  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  sesquioxide  of 
chromium  with  a  solution  of  chromate  of  potassa,  &C4,  may  also  be  anar 
lyzed  by  ignition  in  a  stream  of  dry  air,  the  apparatus,  fig.  25,  p.  45, 
being  employed.  The  loss  of  weight  of  the  biilb-tube  represents  the 
joint  amount  of  oxygen  and  wi^r  that  have  escaped.  If  the  increment 
of  the  Ca  01  tube  is  deducted,  we  shall  have  the  oxygen.  Now  every 
3  eq.  oxygen  correspond  to  2  eq.  of  chromic  acid.  The  amount  of  the 
latter  being  thus  calcidated,  we  have  only  to  subtract  its  equivalent 
quantity  of  sesquioxide  from  the  weight  of  residue  after  the  ignition, 
and  the  remainder  is  the  quantity  of  sesquioxide  originally  present. 
YooEL  f  and  also  Storer  and  Elliot  \  have  employed  this  method. 

d.  Op  the  Fourth  Group. 

a.  Proceed  as  directed  in  5,  a.  Upon  treating  the  fused  mass  with 
hot  water,  the  metals  are  left  as  oxides.  In  the  case  of  manganese  the 
fusion  must  be  effected  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Appara- 
tus, fig.  47  in  8  108. 

0.  Keduce  the  chromic  acid  as  directed  in  I.,  a,  and  separate  the  ses- 
quioxide of  chromium  from  the  metals  in  question,  as  directed  in  §  160. 

e.  Op  the  Fipth  and  Sixth  Groups. 

a.  Acidify  the  solution,  and  precipitate,  either  at  once  or  after  pre- 
vious reduction  of  the  chromic  acid  by  sulphurous  acid,  with  sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen.  The  metals  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  groups  precipitate  in 
conjunction  with  free  sulphur  (§§  115  to  127),  the  chromic  acid  is 
reduced.  Flter  and  determine  the  sesqtdoxide  of  chromium  in  the  fil- 
trate, as  directed  in  I.,  a. 

0.  Chromate  of  lead  may  be  conveniently  decomposed  by  heating 

*  Joum.  f.  prakt  Chem.  60, 60. 

J  IWd.  77,  484. 

\  ProoeedingB  of  the  American  Academy,  vol.  v.  p.  196. 
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irxih  li jdroeUozio  add  and  some  alcohol ;  the  chloride  of  lead  and 
qidohloride  of  chromium  formed  are  subseqaently  separated  by  means 
of  alcohol  (compare  §  162).  The  alcoholic  solution  ought  always  to  be 
tested  with  suk^uiic  acid ;  should  a  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  lead  fonn, 
this  most  be  filtered  off^  weighed,  and  taken  into  account  (compare  also 
§  130, 1.,  d). 

Supplement  to  the  Jfirst  Ditfitum, 

§131. 

1.  SxLEKious  Acid. 

From  aqueous  or  hydrochloric  acid  solutions  of  selenious  acid,  the  sele- 
nium is  precipitated  by  sulphurous  acid  gas  or,  in  presence  of  an  excess 
of  acid,  by  sulphite  of  soda,  or  sulphite  of  ammonia.  If  the  solution 
contains  nitric  acid,  this  must  be  remoyed  first  by  eyaporation  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  precipitated  liquid  is  heated  to  boiling  for  ^ 
hour,  which  changes  the  precipitate  from  its  original  red  color  to  black, 
and  makes  it  dense  and  heavy.  The  liquid  is  tested  by  a  further  addi- 
tion of  the  reagent  to  see  whether  any  more  selenium  will  separate ;  the 
precipitate  is  finally  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  dried  at  a  temperature 
somewhat  below  100^,  and  weighed.  Since  H.  Rose  *  has  shown  that 
tiie  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  an  essential  condition  to  the  com- 
plete reduction  of  the  selenious  acid,  the  former  acid  must  be  added,  if 
not  already  present.  To  make  quite  sure  that  all  the  selenium  has 
been  removed,  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  a  small  volume,  boiled  with 
strong  hydrochloric  acid,  so  as  to  reduce  any  selenic  acid  to  selenious 
acid,  and  tested  once  more  with  sulphurous  acid. 

As  regards  the  sepamtion  of  selenious  acid  from  tho  bases,  the  follow- 
ing brief  directions  will  suffice : — 

a.  If  the  bases  are  not  liable  to  be  altered  by  the  action  of  sulphurous 
acid  and  hydrochloric  acid,  the  selenium  may  be  at  once  precipitated  in 
the  way  just  given;  the  filtrate,  when  evaporated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
yields  the  base  as  sulphate. 

b.  From  bases  which  are  not  thrown  down  from  acid  solution  by 
hydrosulphuric  acid,  the  selenious  acid  may  be  separated  by  sul])huretted 
hydrogen.  The  precipitate  is,  according  to  H.  Rose,  a  mixture  of  1  eq. 
selenium  with  2  eq.  sulphur.  If  it  is  dried  at  or  a  little  below  100°, 
the  weight  of  the  selenium  may  be  accurately  ascerteined.  Should,  how- 
ever, extra  ^ulphur  be  mixed  with  tho  precipitate,  the  latter  is  oxidized 
while  still  moist  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  chloi*ato  of  potassa,  or  by 
treatment  with  potassa  solution  with  simultaneous  heating  and  trans- 
mission of  chlorine.  It  is  necessary  hero  to  oxidize  the  sulphur  com- 
pletely, as  it  may  inclose  selenium.  The  solution  now  containing  selenic 
acid  is  heated  until  it  smells  no  longer  of  chlorine,  hydrochloric  acid  is 
added,  and  the  mixture  ia  reheated.  The  selenic  acid  is  hereby  reduced 
to  selenious  acid,  and  when  the  solution  has  again  ceased  to  smell  of 
chlorine,  the  selenium  is  precipitated  with  sulphurous  acid. 

c.  In  many  selenites  or  selenates  the  selenium  may  also  be  determined, 
by  converting  first  into  selenocyanide  of  potassium,  and  precipiteting 
the  aqueous  solution  of  the  latter  with  hydrochloric  acid  (Oppenheim  f ). 

*  Zeitwihxift  1  analyt  Chem.  1,  73.  f  Jonm  f.  prakt.  Chem.  71, 280. 
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To  this  end  the  substanoe  is  mixed  with  7  or  8  times  its  quaniiij  of  ordi- 
xuury  cyanide  of  potassium  (containing  cyanic  acid),  the  mixture  is  pot' 
into  a  long-necked  flask,  or  a  porcelain  crucible,  covered  with  a  layar  of 
cyanide  of  potassium,  and  fused  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen.  The  tempei»- 
ture  is  kept  so  low  that  the  glass  or  porcelain  is  not  attacked,  and  while 
cooling  care  must  be  taken  to  exclude  atmospheric  air.  When  cold,  tbe 
brown  mass  is  treated  with  water,  and  the  colorless  solution  filtered,  if 
necessary.  The  liquid  should  be  somewhat  but  not  immoderately  diluted. 
Kow  boil  some  time  (in  order  to  convert  the  small  quantity  of  selenide 
of  potassium  that  may  be  present  into  selenocyanide  of  potassium  hy  the 
excess  of  cyanide  of  potassium),  allow  to  cool,  supersaturate  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  heat  again  for  some  time.  At  the  end  of  12  or  24 
hours  all  selenimn  will  have  separated,  filter,  dry  at  lOO*",  and  weigh. 
The  results  obtained  by  this  process  are  accurate  (H.  Rose  *). 

If  the  selenium  agglomerates  together  on  heating,  it  may  inclose  salts. 
In  such  cases,  by  way  of  control,  it  should  be  redissolved  in  nitric  acid, 
and,  after  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  precipitated  with  sulphurous  acid. 
The  fluid  filtered  ofi*  from  the  selenious  precipitate  is,  as  a  rule,  free  from 
selenium  ;  it  is,  however,  always  well  to  satisfy  one^s  self  on  this  point 
by  the  addition  of  sulphurous  acid. 

d.  From  many  bases  the  selenious  acid  (and  also  the  selenic  acid)  may 
be  separated  by  fusing  the  compound  with  2  parts  of  carbonate  of  sodk 
and  1  part  of  nitrate  of  potassa,  extracting  the  fused  mass  thoroughly 
by  boiling  with  water,  saturating  the  filtrate,  if  necessary,  with  carbonio 
acid,  to  free  it  from  lead  which  it  might  contain,  then  boiling  down  with 
hydrochloric  acid  in  excess  (to  reduce  the  selenic  acid  and  drive  off 
the  nitric  acid),  and  precipitating  finally  with  sulphurous  acid. 

Selenium,  if  pure,  must  volatilize  without  residue  when  heated  in  a 
tube. 

2.  Sulphurous  Acid. 

To  estimate  free  sulphurous  acid  in  a  fluid  which  may  contain  also 
other  acids  (sulphuric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  acetic  acid),  a  weighed 
quantity  of  the  fluid  is  diluted  with  water,  absolutely  free  from  air,f 
until  the  diluted  liquid  contains  not  more  than  0  05  per  cent,  by  weight 
of  sulphuroiis  acid ;  some  starch-paste  is  now  added,  and  then  standard 
solution  of  iodide,  until  the  iodide  of  starch  reaction  makes  its  appear- 
ance. The  reaction,  which,  under  these  circumstances,  takes  place  is 
represented  by  the  eqiiation 

I-f  H  0  +  S  0,=H  I+S  O3  (Bunsen). 

1  equivalent  of  iodine  added  corresponds  accordingly  to  1  eqiiivalent  of 
sulphurous  acid.  For  the  details  of  the  process  I  refer  to  §  146.  In 
the  case  of  sulphites  soluble  in  water  or  acids,  water  perfectly  free  from 
air  is  poured  over  the  stibstance  under  examination,  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  attain  the  degree  of  dilution  stated  above,  sulphuric  or  hydro- 
chloric acid  added  in  excess,  and  then  starch-paste  and  solution  of  iodine 
as  above.  The  greatest  care  must  be  taken  in  tliis  method,  to  use,  for 
the  purpose  of  dilution,  water  absolutely  from  aii*. 

Sulphurous  acid  may  also  .be  determined  in  the  gravimetric  way,  by 

♦  Zeitschrift  1  analyt.  Chem.  1,  73.  ' 

f  Prepared  by  long-continued  boiling  and  subsequent  cooling  with  ezdoaiosi 
of  air. 
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oonTGndon  into  sulpliuric  acid,  and  precipitation  of  the  latter  with 
baryta,  according  to  the  directions  of  §  132.  This  method  is  especially 
applicable  in  the  case  of  sulphites  quite  free  from  sulphuric  acid.  The 
conversion  of  the  sulphurous  into  sulphuric  acid  is  effect^l  in  the  wet 
waj  best  by  saturating  the  fluid  with  chlorine,  and  warming ;  in  the  dry 
way,  by  heating  the  salt,  in  a  platinum  crucible,  with  4  parts  of  a  mix- 
ture of  equal  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  nitrate  of  potassa. 

3.  Hyposulphurous  Acid. 

Hyposulphurous  acid,  in  form  of  soluble  hyposulphites,  may  be  deter- 
mined by  means  of  iodine,  in  a  similar  way  to  sulphurous  acid.  The 
reaction  is  represented  by  the  equation 

2  (Na  0,S,  0,)  +  I=NaO,  S.O^+Nal. 

The  salt  under  examination  is  dissolved  in  a  large  amoimt  of  water, 
starch-paste  added,  and  then  solution  of  iodine  until  the  blue  color 
makes  its  appearance.  That  this  method  can  give  correct  results  only 
in  cases  where  no  other  substances  acting  upon  iodine  are  present, 
need  hardly  be  mentioned.  In  the  case  of  dilute  fluids  the  n*sults  do  not 
vary,  if  the  fluid  is  acidified  before  adding  the  solution  of  iodine,  and 
the  operation  proceeded  with  so  quickly  that  no  time  is  left  for  the  free 
hyposulphurous  acid  to  decompose  into  sulphur  and  sulphurous  acid 
(Fb.  Mour  *).  Hyposulphurous  may  be  converted  into  sulphuric  acid 
and  then  determined  :  the  process  is  the  same  as  for  sulphurous  acid. 

4.  Iodic  Acid. 

Iodic  acid  may  be  determined  by  the  following  easy  method : — distil 
the  acid,  in  the  free  state  or  in  combination  with  a  base,  with  an  excess  of 
pure  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  in  the  apparatus  described  in  §  130,  cf,  3 
(chroinic  acid),  receive  the  disengaged  chlorine  in  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  and  determine  the  separated  iodine  as  directed  in  §  130,  g?,  /3. 
As  1  eq.  iodic  acid  sets  free  4  eq.  chlorine,  and  consequently  4  eq.  iodin(% 
you  have  to  reckon  1G7  of  iodic  acid  for  508  of  iodine.  ITie  decompo- 
sition of  iodic  acid  by  hydrochloiic  acid  is  represented  by  the  equation 
I  O4  +  6  H  CI  =  101  +  5  H  O  -4-  4  CI  (Bunsen  f). 

5.  Nitrous  Acid. 

Nitrous  acid  may  be  determined  very  satisfactorily  with  a  solution  of 
pure  permanganate  of  potassji,  i)rovided  the  fluid  be  Rufficiontly  diluted  to 
prevent  the  nitrous  acid,  which  is  liberated  by  the  addition  of  a  stronger 
acid,  being  decomposed  by  water  witli  formation  of  nitric  acid  and  nitric 
oxide.  .For  1  part  of  anhydrous  nitrous  acid,  at  loa«t  5000  parts  of  water 
should  be  present.  The  decomj)osition  is  repn'sentod  by  the  following 
equation ; — 5  NO,  -f  2  Ma,  O,  =  o  NO.-,  -f  4  Mn  O.  If  the  porniunganate 
be  standardized  with  iron  dLssolved  to  protoxide,  4  eq.  iron  correspond  to 
1  eq.  NO3,  since  both  of  these  re(]uiro  2  eq.  oxygen.  Nitrites  are  dis- 
solved in  very  sliffhtly  acidulated  water,  the  ])erinanganate  is  addf^d  till  the 
oxidation  of  the  nitrous  acid  is  nearly  completed,  the  solution  is  then  made 
strongly  acid,  and  finally  permanganate  is  added  to  light-red  coloration. 

To  determine  hyponitric  acid  in  red  fuming  nitric  acid,  transfer  a  few  c.  c. 
to  about  500  c.  c.  cold  pure  distilled  wat<jr  with  stirring,  and  determine  the 

*  Lohrbuch  der  Titrirmothode,  Nachtruge,  S.  384, 
f  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Phorm.  86,  285. 
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nitrous  acid  produced.    1  eq.  nitrous  acid  found  corre^jponds  to  2  eq.  hjpo-  < 
nitric  acid,  for  the  latter — when  mixed  with  such  a  large  quantity  of  water 
as  is  indicated  above — is  decomposed  in  accordance  with  the  following 
equation  :~-^  N  O^  +  2  H  O  =  HO,  NO.  +  HO,NO,  (Sia.  Feldhaub  •), 
As  regards  the  estimation  of  nitrous  acid  with  binoxide  of  lead,  comp. 
op,  ct/.  p.  431 ;  also  Lang^s  observations,  idem^  p.  48-4. 

Second  Division  of  the  I^Xrat   Group  of  the  Acidt* 
ScLPHUKic  Acid  ;    (Ilydrofluosilicic  Acid). 

§  132. 
Sulphuric  Acid. 
I.  Determixatiox. 

Sulphuric  acid  is  usually  determined  in  the  gravimetric  way  as  sidphaU 
of  baryta.  The  acid  may,  however,  be  estimated  also  by  certain  volu- 
metric methods,  based  upon  tlie  insolubility  of  tliis  salt  (and  the  sulphate 
of  lead). 

1.    Gravimetric  Method, 

Add  to  the  sufficiently  dilute  solution,  if  necessary,  some  hydrochlorio 
acid  to  acid  reaction,  heat  to  near  ebullition,  add  diloride  of  barium  in 
slight  excess,  and  proceed  as  dii-ected  §  101,  1,  ff.  The  wasliing  is  always 
best  effected  by  decantation  fii-st.  Should  the  analyzed  solution  contain 
nitric  acid,  some  nitrate  of  baryta  is  likely  to  precipitate  in  conjunction 
witli  the  sulj^hate ;  the  removal  of  thLs  admixture  of  nitrate  of  baryta 
from  the  pi-ecipitate  requires  protracted  washing  with  hot  water.  It  is, 
under  all  circumstances,  necessary  to  continue  the  washing  of  the  pre- 
cii)it4ite  until  the  last  washings  remain  i>erfectly  clear  \q)on  testing  with 
su]j)liuiic  acid.  In  cases  where  perfect  accuracy  is  desirable  I  would  re- 
conmiciid  the  followinij:  ]>roceodiiig.  After  igiuting  the  precipitate  accoi*d- 
ing  to  the  dii-ections  of  §  53,  and  weighing,  moisten  it  with  a  few  drops 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  add  hot  water,  stir  with  a  very  thin  glass  rod  or  with 
a  ]»lutiiami  wir(?,  rinse  the  rod  or  wire,  and  warm  gently  for  some  time. 
Pour  tho  almost  cUjar  fluid  on  to  a  small  filter,  and  test  the  filtnite  with 
sulpKuric  acid.  If  this  produces  t\u*bidity  or  a  precipitate,  which  is  a 
sign  that  the  sulphate  coiit.'iins  an  ad mixtii re  of  another  baiyta  salt,  wash 
the  residue  again  with  hot  water,  until  the  washings  are  no  longer  ren- 
dered turbid  by  siiljihuric  acid.  J)rv  now  the  precipitate  in  the  crucible, 
together  "with  the  small  filter,  burn  the  hitter  on  the  lid,  heat  to  i-ednesa, 
and  weigh.  If  the  suIjJiuric  acid  has  Ix^en  precipitated  from  a  solution 
containing  much  nitric  acid  or  much  alkaline  salt,  the  testing  of  the. 
ignite<l  preeipit^ito  is  not  merely  to  be  recommended,  but  it  is  absolutely 
neceswiry,  since  in  such  cases  it  is  by  no  me^ns  unlikely  that  the  sulphate 
of  baiy t:i  will  contain  1  per  cent,  ^r  more  of  nitrate  of  barjiii  or  alkaline 
siilt.  The  results  are  not  alwavs  so  exact  as  used  to  be  believed.  If 
jirocipit^itcd  in  very  arid  solutions  a  little  of  the  sulj)hate  of  baryta  remains 
dissolved.  If  precipitated  in  vejry  saline  solutions,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
results  are  generally  t<)0  high,  since  it  is  difiicult  in  this  case  to  obtain  a 
pure  precipitate. 

Tho  sulphate  of  baryta  has  a  great  tendency  to  carry  salts  (especially 

*  Zcitschrift  f.  analyt.  Chem.  1,  426. 
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titrates  aiid  cliloritlcs)  down  with  it,  which  cannot  be  removed  at  all  by 
washing,  and  ai-e  removed  but  iniperfijctl y  often  when  the  ignited  precipi- 
tate is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  water.*  Fr.  Stolba  f  recom- 
mends treatment  with  a  solution  of  acetate  of  copi>er  for  the  purification  of 
impure  siilphate  of  baryta,  and  demoiLstnites  the  accuracy  of  his  procefss 
by  iiumei-ous  analyses,  which  were  perfomied  purjwsely  under  disadvan- 
ta;;i*ou8  circiimstances,  t.f?.,  in  the  pi-esence  of  much  alkali-  and  baryta- 
salt,  nie  solution  of  acetate  of  copper  is  prepared  from  the  crystallized 
salt  of  the  shops ;  if  it  contains  no  sul))huric  acid,  add  2  drops  of  the 
dilute  aci<l.  Dissolve  it  with  addition  of  a  little  ac<itic  acid  in  hot  water, 
a<ld  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  chloride  of  barium,  enough  to  give  a  slight 
barvta  reaction,  boil  a  short  time  and  filter.  Tlie  solution  on  cooling  de- 
posits crystals ;  the  supc^rnatant  cold  saturated  solution  is  employed.  The 
small  addition  of  chloride  of  baiium  to  the  solution  of  copper  containing 
a  little  sulphuric  acid,  is  for  the  pur]»ose  of  incapacitating  the  fluid  for 
taking  u]>  any  sulphate  of  baryta,  by  satui-ating  it,  so  to  s^>eak,  with  that 
substance. 

After  the  precipitation  of  the  siilphuric  acid  has  been  effected  in  the 
usual  manner  in  tlio  fluid  acidifieil  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  precipi- 
tate has  been  washed  by  decantation  combined  with  filtration,  till  tho 
filtrate  ceases  to  give  a  reaction  for  baryta  and  chlorine  (at  least  for  baryta), 
tre»t  tho  precipitate  still  in  tho  beaker  with  40  or  50  c.  c.  of  the  coj)per 
solution,  add  some  water  and  acetic  acid,  and  digest  at  a  temj^erature  near 
tho  boiling  point  for  10  or  15  minutes,  wuth  constant  agitation,  llie 
acetic  acid  added  should  bo  sutRcient  to  prevent  the  pi'ecijjitation  of  basic 
salt  during  this  operation.  If,  notwithstanding  the  pi^ecaution  taken,  basic 
salt  is  precipitated,  it  must  be  redissolved  by  addition  of  acetic  acid  (not 
hydrochloric  acid).  After  the  ])recipitaie  has  been  filtered  off  and  washed 
with  hot  water,  drop  a  few  drojm  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  it,  continue 
washing,  lastly  dry,  ignite,  and  weigli.' 

[Sulphate  of  bary tii  may  be  purified,  when  its  btllk  in  not  too  large,  by 
dissolving  in  the  crucible,  after  ignitifm,  in  pure  concentrated  and  hot 
sulphuric  acid.  On  diluting  co])iously  ^\ith  water,  the  sulphate  sepa- 
rates and  may  be  washe<l  witli  hot  water. J]  J^^ 

a.  After  C'akl  ^[oiru.§  Make  a  standard  solution  by  dissolving  1  eq. 
(/.^.,  121"0G  gini.)  pure  oystallized  chloride  of  barium  (I>a  CI  +  2  aq.) 
to  1  litre.  Add  to  the  fluid  to  be  examined  for  sulphuric  acid — which, 
sliould  it  ctmtain  much  free  acid,  is  previously  to  be  nearly  neutralized 
with  pure  carbonate  of  soda — a  nicasun-d  quantity  of  lliis  solution,  best 
a  i-ound  number  of  cubic  centimetres,  in  more  than  sulHcient  proportion 
to  precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid,  but  not  in  too  great  excess.  Digest  the 
mixture  for  some  time  in  a  warm  place,  then  precipitate,  without  previous 
filtration,  the  excess  of  chloride  of  barium  with  carbrmate  of  ammonia 
and  a  little  caustic  ammonia,  filter  oil'  the  ]>recipitate  consisting  of 
sulphate  and  carbonati;  of  baryta,  wash  until  the  water  running  off  acts 
no  longer  u]>on  sensitive  ivd  litmus  paper,  and  tlien  dtjtermine  the  carbo- 

•  Comp.  Zcitschrift  f.  analyt.  Chcm.  1,  t<0. 

♦  Ding,  polyt.  Joum.  lUS,  43 ;   ZoiUchrift  f.  annlyt.  Chem.  2,  800. 

X  [The  £<!  cannot  name  the  originator  of  this  method,  ha>'ing  mislaid  hia  nfo* 
renc«.] 

§  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  00, 165. 
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Bate  of  baryta  in  tlie  precipitate  hy  the  alkalimetric  method  giTCn  in 
g  210.  B;  deducting  the  quantity  of  buyta  found  in  ihe  state  of  carbo- 
nat«  from  tliat  corresponding  to  the  chloride  of  barium  added,  yon  find 
the  amount  of  baryta  equivalent  to  the  sulphuric  acid  present.  Bn|^)Ciw 
you  have  added  to  the  fluid  under  examination — 

10  &  c.  of  chloride  of  barium  solution  ^  0*765  Ba  O, 
and  found,  at  the  end  of  the  process, 

0-300  of  carbonate  of  baiyta  =  0-233       " 


the  remainder,  0-S32  Ba  O, 

will  give  yon  tlie  quantity  of  the  sulphuric  acid  by  means  of  the  pro- 
portion : 

76-5:«::  0-532:3:;  sb  =0-278  (S  O,). 
This  calculation  may  be  considerably  simplified,  by  estimatitig  the  car- 
bonate of  baryta,  as  stated  in  §  210,  by  means  of  a  normal  solution  of 
nitric  acid  ;  of  which  it  consequently  takes  a  volume  equal  to  that  of  the 
chloride  of  barium  solution  to  neutralize  the  carbonate  of  baryta  precipi- 
tated from  the  latter,  if  no  sulphuric  acid  is  present ;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  acid  is  present,  less  of  the  nitric  acid  solution  is  required,  the  difference 
expressing  the  quantity  of  suljihuric  acid.  Id  the  above  example  it  took 
3-04  c.  c.  to  uoutralize  the  carbonate  of  baryta  fonned;  deducting  theea 
from  the  10  c.  c.  used,  we  have  left  6-96  c,  c. 

1000  :  6-9S  : :  40  ;  a:;  a;  =  0-278  (S  O,). 
The  results  of  this  method  are  quite  satisfactory,  if  the  solution  does 
not  contain  too  much  free  acid ;  but  in  presence  of  a  lai^  excess  of 
free  acid,  the  action  of  the  salt  of  ammonia  will  retain  carbonate  of 
barj-ta  in  solution,  which,  of  course,  will  make  the  amount  of-Bulphnrio 
acid  appear  higher  than  is  really  the  case.  That  this  method  is  alto- 
gether inapplicable  in  presence  of  phosphoric  acid,  oxalic  acid,  or  any 
other  acid  proci[)itating  bai-yta  salt  from  neutral  solutions,  need  hardly  be 
■^^  mentioned. 

6.  After  R.  "Wildekstein  (second  process  •).  Of  all 
the  methods  for  the  volumetric  estimation  of  sulphuric 
acid,  the  simplest,  and  that  which  is  capable  of  the  most 
general  apjilication,  is  to  drop  into  the  solution  con- 
1-^  taining  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  standiird  chloride  of 
barium  solution,  till  the  exact  point  is  reached  when 
no  more  pi-ecipitation  takes  place.  Tliis  point  is  diffi- 
cult to  hi^  and  hence  the  method  has  only  found  a  very 
limited  use. 

WiLDENSTEiN  has  given  this  method  a  practical  form 
which  lenders  it  possible  to  complete  an  analysis  in  ubout 
half  an  hour,  and  nt  the  same  time  to  obtain  satisfactory 
results.  He  employs  the  apparatus,  fig.  68.  .4  is  a 
bottle  of  wliite  glass  whose  bottom  has  been  removed, 
it  contains  900 — 050  c.  c.  ^  is  a  strong  funnel  tube, 
with  bell-shaped  funnel,  and  bent  as  shown,  provided  below  with  • 
piece  of  india-rubber  tube,  a  screw  compression-cock,  and  a  small  pieco 

*  Zeitschriftl  analyt.  Chem.  1,-433. 
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of  tubing  not  drawn  out  The  length  from  c  to  d  ib  about  7^,  from 
d  to  0  about  12  cm«  The  opening  of  the  funnel-tube  y^,  which  maj  with 
advantage  have  a  diameter  of  2*5  to  3  cm.  is  covered  as  follows : — ^Take 
a  piece  of  fine  new  woollen  stuff  or  muslin,  free  from  sulphuric  acid, 
and  about  6  cm.  square,  lay  on  it  two  pieces  of  Swedish  paper  of  the 
same  size,  and  then  another  piece  of  stuff  like  the  first,  now  bind  these 
all  together  over  the  opening/',  carefully  and  without  injuring  the  paper, 
by  means  of  a  strong  linen  thread  which  has  been  drawn  a  few  tunes 
over  wax,  and  cut  it  off  even  all  round.  We  have  now  a  small  syphon- 
filter,  which  enables  us  to  filter  ofi'  a  portion  of  fluid  contained  in  Ay  and 
turbid  from  sulphate  of  baryta,  clear  and  with  comparative  rapidity. 

On  gradually  adding  chloride  of  barium  to  the  dilute  acid  solution  of 
a  sulphate  a  point  occurs  which  may  be  compared  to  the  neutral  point 
in  precipitating  silver  with  chloride  of  sodium  (see  p.  211) ;  t.  «.,  there 
is  a  certain  moment,  when  a  portion  filtered  off  will  give  a  turbidity 
both  with  sulphuric  acid  and  chloride  of  barium  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
minutes.  On  this  account  we  must  either  proceed  on  the  principle 
recommended  for  the  estimation  of  silver,  t.  e.,  disregarding  the  quantity 
of  chloride  of  barium  in  the  solution,  to  standardize  it  by  adding  it  to 
a  known  amount  of  a  sulphate,  till  a  precipitate  ceases  to  be  formed ;  or 
else  we  must — and  Wildenstein  recommends  this  latter  course — con- 
sider as  the  end-point  of  the  reaction  the  point  at  which  chloride  of 

'  barium  ceases  to  produce  a  distinctly  visible  precipitation  in  the  clear 
filtrate  .after  a  lapse  of  two  minutes. 
^JffSifitiloTide  of  barium  solution  is  pi'epared  by  dissolving  Gl  grm.  Ba  01 

^F^  aq.  in  a  litre  of  water  ;  1  c.  c.  corresponds  to  "02  sul]>huric  acid. 
First  prepare  the  solution  of  the  sulphate  to  be  analyzed  (using 
about  3  Or  4  grm.),  then  fill  A  with  wann  water,  open  the  cock  with 
the  screw  or  by  the  aid  of  a  glass  rod,  and  wait  till  the  syphon  7?  is 
quite  fuH  of  water.  If  the  water  runs  down  the  tube  c  e  without  filling 
it  entirely,  close  and  open  the  cock  a  few  times,  and  this  inconvenience 
will  be  removed.  (It  is  not  allowable  to  suck  at  e,  or  to  fill  the  syphon 
wHFthe  wash-bottle  at  e,  as  either  j)roce(!ding  would  inevitably  lead  to 
injuring  the  filter.)  Now  close  the  cock  and  pour  out  the  warm  water, 
replace  it  by  400  c.  c.  of  boiling  water,  add  the  ready-proparod  solution 
of  the  sulphate,  and  a  suitable  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  if  necessary, 
and  run  in  the  chloride  of  barium  solution,  at  first  in  rather  large  por- 
tions, at  last  in  ^  c.  c.  Before  each  fresh  addition  of  chloride  of  barium 
open  the  cock  and  allow  i-ather  more  liquid  to  flow  into  a  beaker  than 
corresponds  to  the  contents  of  the  8yi)hon.  This  quantity  should  be  pi*e- 
viously  ascertained,  and  a  mark  indicating  it  made  on  the  beaker.  Now 
close  the  cock  and  pour  the  filtrate  without  loss  buck  into  u4.  (As  the 
beaker  is  used  over  and  over  again  for  the  same  puii^ose  it  need  not  be 
rinsed  out.)  Now  run  some  of  the  fluid  into  a  tt^st  tube,  so  as  to  one- 
third  fill  it,  add  to  the  glear  fluid  2  drops  of  chloride  of  barium  from  the 
burette  and  shake.  If  a  precipitate  or  turbidity  is  produced  return  the 
portion  to  the  main  quantity.  The  exiwrimeiit  is  finished  when  the  last 
portion  tested  shows  after  the  lapse  of  (»xactly  two  minutes  no  distinctly 
visible  turbidity.  The  drops  of  cldoi-ide  of  bariiim  used  for  the  last 
testing  are  of  course  not  reckoned.  Tlie  slight  error  involved  from 
the  fact  that  the  small  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  syphon  is  finally  unacted 
on,  is  too  small  to  be  noticed.  During  the  experiment  the  filter  must 
not  be  injured  by  the  stirring.     In  case  the  point  has  been  overstepped, 
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add  1  c  c.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (equivalent  to  the  chloride  of  barium) 
to  Ay  and  endeavor  to  hit  the  end-point  again.  Here  Ice.  will  have  to 
be  subtracted  from  the  c  c.  of  chloride  of  barium  used. 

The  results  obtained  by  Wildenstein  are  of  sufficient  aocnracj  finr 
technical  purposes.  Some  experiments  made  in  my  own  laboratory 
were  also  quite  satisfactory. 

II.  Separation  of  Sulphuric  Acid  from  the  Bases. 

a.  From  those  Bases  with  which  the  Acid  forms  CoMPOUinM  solu- 

ble IN  Water  or  in  Hydrochloric  Acid. 

Precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid  as  in  I.  The  filtrate  which  containfl, 
besides  the  bases  originally  combined  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  also  the 
excess  of  the  chloride  of  barium  used,  is  treated  by  the  methods  given  in 
Section  V.  to  effect  the  separation  of  the  bases  in  question  from  baryta. 

b.  From  those  Bases  with  which  the  Acid  forms  Compounds  in- 

soluble OR  difficultly  soluble  in  Water  or  in  Htdrochix>ric 
Acid. 

a.  l^rom  Harytay  Strontia,  and  Zdme, 

Fuse  the  finely  pulverized  compound  under  examination  in  a  pla- 
tinum cnicible,  with  5  parts  of  mixed  carbonates  of  soda  and  potassa^  Put 
the  cinicible,  with  its  contents,  into  a  beaker,  or  into  a  platinum  or  por- 
celain dish,  }>our  water  over  it,  and  apply  heat  *until  the  alkaline  sul- 
phates and  carbonates  are  completely  dissolved ;  filter  the  hot  solution 
from  the  residuary  carbonates  of  the  earths,  wash  the  latter  thoroug^y 
with  water,  to  which  a  little  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  luis 
been  added,  and  determine  according  to  §§  101  to  103.  If  the  precipi- 
tates have  been  well  washed,  it  is  perfectly  admissible  to  ignite  and 
weigh  at  once.  Precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid  from  the  filtrate,  as  in  L 
Finely  pulverized  sulphate  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  strontia  may  be  com- 
pletely decomposed  also  by  boiling  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potas- 
sa ;  *  the  same  process  will  answer  also  for  sulphate  of  baryta;  but  the 
operation  is  far  more  difficult,  and  complete  decomposition  is  effected 
only  by  boiling  the  precipitate,  aft^r  decanting  the  fluid  repeatedly  with 
an  excess  of  solution  of  carbonated  alkali  (H.  Rose  f ).  [Sulphate  of  lime 
may  be  dissolved  in  moderately  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  sul- 
phuric acid  precipitated  with  cldoride  of  barium.] 

jS.  From  Oxide  of  T^ead, 

The  simplest  way  of  effecting  the  decomposition  of  sulphate  of  lead 
consists  in  digesting  it,  at  the  common  temperature,  with  a  solution  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda  or  potassa,  filtering,  washing  the  precipitate,  deter- 
mining the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  filtrate,  as  in  I.,  dissolving  the  precipi- 
tate, which  contains  alkali,  in  nitric  acid  or  acetic  acid,  and  determin- 
ing the  lead  in  the  solution  by  one  of  the  methods  given  in  §  162. 

Presence  of  strontia  and  lime  necessitates  no  alteration  in  this 
method ;  but  if  baryta  also  is  present,  and  it  is  accordingly  necessary  to 
ignite  J  the  mixture  with  carbonated  alkalies  (or  to  boil  repeatedly 
with  fresh  portions  of  solution  of  the  same),  a  small  portion  of  lead  al- 
ways remains  in  solution  in  the  alkaline  fluid ;  this  must  be  precipitated 
by  passing  carbonic  acid  before  filtering. 

*  Carbonate  of  soda  does  not  answer  as  well. 

JJoom.  f .  prokt.  Ghem.  64,  883,  and  65,  816. 
This  ignition  is  most  safely  effected  in  a  porcelain  cradble. 
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Supplemeni  to  the  Second  DwMon. 

§133. 

Hydbofluosilicio  Acid. 

If  7<m  have  hydrofluosilicic  acid  in  solution,  add  solution  of  chloride 
of  potassium,  or  chloride  of  sodium,  then  a  volume  of  strong  alcohol 
equal  to  the  fluid  present,  collect  the  precipitated  silicofluoride  of  potas- 
sium or  sodium  on  a  weighed  filter,  and  wash  with  a  mixtiure  of  equal 
volumes  of  spirit  of  wine  and  water.  Dry  the  washed  precipitate  at 
100^,  and  weigh.  Mix  the  alcoholic  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
evaporate  to  dryness,  and  treat  the  residue  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
water.  If  this  leaves  an  undissolved  residue  of  silicic  acid,  this  is  a  sign 
that  the  examined  acid  contained  an  excess  of  silicic  acid ;  the  weight 
of  the  residue  shows  the  amount  of  the  excess. 

Silicofluoride  of  potassium  has  the  formula  K  Fl,  Si  FL^,  silicofluoride 
of  sodium,  Na  Fl,  Si  Fl^.  Both  compounds  are  anhydrous  at  100^. 
They  dissolve  with  difficulty  in  water,  and  are  insoluble  in  dilute  spirit 
of  wine.  The  analysis  of  silicofluorides  of  metals  i^  best  eflocted  by  heat- 
ing in  platinum  vessels,  with  concentrated  sulpliuric.  acid ;  fluoride  of 
silicon  and  hydrofluoric  acid  volatilize,  the  bases  are  left  behind  in  the 
form  of  sulphates,  and  may,  in  many  cases,  after  volatilization  of  the  ex- 
cess of  sulphuric  acid,  be  weighed  as  such.  If  the  metallic  silicofluo- 
rides to  be  analyzed  contain  water,  mix  them  most  intimately  with  6 
parts  of  recently  ignited  oxide  of  lead  (H.  Rose),  cover  the  mixture,  in 
a  small  retort,  wii^  a  layer  of  pure  oxide  of  lead,  weigh  the  retort,  heat 
cautiously  until  the  contents  begin  to  fuse  together,  remove  the  aque- 
ous vapor  still  remaining  in  the  vessel  by  suction,  and  weigh  the  retort 
again  when  cold.  The  diminution  of  weight  shows  the  quantity  of  water 
expelled.  Do  not  neglect  testing  the  drops  of  the  escaping  water  with 
litmus  paper ;  the  result  is  accurate  only  if  they  have  no  acid  reaction ; 
compare  §  35,  /3. 

7%vrd  Division  ofUke  First  Group  of  tlie  Acids, 

Phosphoric  Acid — Boracic  Acid — Oxalic  Acid — Hydrofluoric 

Acid. 

§134. 

1.  Phosphoric  Acid. 

I.  Determination. 

Tribasic  phosphoric  acid  may  be  determined  in  a  great  variety  of 
ways.  The  forms  in  which  this  determination  may  be  eflected  have 
be^  given  already  in  §  93,  4.  The  most  appropriate  forms  for  the  pur- 
pose, however,  are  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia  and  phosphate  of  sesqui- 
oaeide  ofuranium^  because  they  are  in  themselves  well  worthy  of  recom- 
mendation and  can  be  employed  in  almost  all  cases.  The  determination 
as  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia  is  frequently  preceded  by  precipitation  in 
another  way,  especially  as  phospho-molybdate  of  ammonia,  occasionally  as 
phosphate  of  binoxide  of  tin.     The  other  forms  in  which  phosphono 
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acid  may  be  determined  give  also^  in  part,  veiy  good  results,  Lut  admit 
only  of  a  more  limited  application. 

With  regard  to  meta-  and  pyro-phosplioric  acids,  I  have  simply  to 
remark  here  that  tlicse  acids  cannot  be  determined  by  any  of  tlie 
methods  given  below.  The  best  way  to  effect  their  determination  is  to 
convert  them  into  tnbasic  phosphoric  acid  ;  as  follows : — 

a.  In  the  dry  way.  By  protracted  fusion  with  from  4  to  6  parts  of 
mixed  carbonates  of  soda  and  pot^issa.  This  method  is,  however,  appli- 
cable only  in  the  case  of  meta-  and  pyro-phosphates  of  the  alkalies,  and 
of  those  nietflr  or  pyro-phosphates  of  metallic  oxides  which  are  completely 
decomposed  by  fusion  with  alkaline  carbonates;  it  fails,  accordiiigly,  for 
instance,  with  the  salts  of  alkaline  earths,  magnesia  excepted. 

/3.  In  tlie  ivet  way.  The  salt  is  heated  for  some  time  with  a  strong 
acid,  best  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (Weber  *).  Tliis  method 
leads  only  to  the  atttiinment  of  appi*oximate  results,  in  the  case  of  all 
salts  whose  bases  form  soluble  compounds  with  the  acid  added,  nince  in 
these  cases  the  meta-  or  pyro-phosphoric  acid  is  never  completely  liber- 
ated ;  but  the  desired  result  may  be  fully  attained  by  the  use  of  any 
acid  which  forms  insoluble  compounds  with  the  bases  present.  Respect- 
ing the  partial  conversion  in  the  former  case,  I  have  found  that  it  ap- 
proaches the  nearer  to  completeness  the  greater  the  quantity  of  free  acid 
added,  f  and  that  the  ebullition  must  be  long-continued  (comp.  £xpt. 
No.  3G). 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  tiibasic  phosphoric  acid  changes,  at  a 
temperature  still  below  150°,  to  pyro-phosphoric  acid ;  thus,  for  instance, 
upon  evaporating  common  phosphate  of  soda  witii  hydrochloric  acid  in 
excess,  and  drying  the  residue  at  150°,  we  obtain  Na  C1+  Na  O,  II O,  P  O^ 

a.  Determination  as  I^hospIuUe  of  I/ead. 

Proceed  as  with  arsenic  acid,  §  127,  1  (t.6.,  evaporate  with  a  weighed 
qiiantity  of  oxide  of  lead,  and  ignite).  This  method  presupposes  that  no 
other  acid  is  present  in  the  aqueous  or  nitric  acid  solution  ;  it  has  this 
great  advantage  that  it  gives  correct  results,  no  matter  whether  tbo  x>hos- 
l)horic  acid  present  is  mono-,  bi-,  or  tribasic. 

h.  Determination  as  P\frophofipliate  of  Magnesia, 

a.  Direct  determination  (suitable  in  all  cases  in  which  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  acid  is  present  in  the  tribasic  state,  either  free  or  combined  with 
an  alkali). 

Add  to  the  solution  a  clear  mixture  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  chloride 
of  ammonium,  and  ammonia  (see  §  ?k},  0),  as  long  as  a  precipitate  continues 
to  form  ;  should  the  solution  not  yet  evolve  a  strong  ammoniacal  odor,  add 
some  moi-e  ammonia ;  let  the  mixture  stand  1 2 — 24  hours,  without  applying 
heat,  the  glass  being  covered,  filter,  wash  the  crystalline  precipitate  with 
a  mixture  of  3  parts  of  water  and  1  part  of  solution  of  ammonia,  until  the 
washings,  after  the  addition  of  nitric  acid,  are  no  longer  I'endered  turbid 
by  nitrate  of  silver,  and  proceed  afterwards  exactly  as  directed  in  6  104,  2. 
llie  results  arc  very  accurate  (Expt.  No.  89).  The  loss  sustained  from  the 
slight  solubility  of  the  basic  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  is  very 
triding  (Expt.  No.  32),  and  may  even  be  altogether  corrected  by  measuring 

♦Poggr.  Annal.  73,  137. 

I  There  are,  however,  other  considerations  which  forbid  going  too  far  in  Uiia 
respect. 
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the  filtrate,  and  adding  for  every  54  c.  c.  0*001  grra.  pyrophosphate  of 
magnesia.  For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  74. 
If  the  solution  contains  pyrophoR])horic*  acid,  the  ])r(;ci[)itatc  is  llooculeut, 
and  dissolves  in  ammoniatcd  water  (Wrueu). 

3.  Ifutirtct  determination^  with  jn-cvious  y)recipitation  as  phospho- 
violi/lulnte  of  ammonia,  SoxNExauiiKiN.*  (Applicable  in  all  cases  in  which 
the  phosphoric  acid  is  jirescnt  in  tlici  trilmsio  state,  even  in  pn^st^nce  of 
alkaline  eartlis,  aluinimi,  si^squioxidc^  of  iron,  &q.  Tartaric  acid,  however, 
and  similarly  acting  organic  sid)stanoeH  must  he  absent.) 

Tlio  molybilenum  solution  doscrilHjd  in  the  "  Qiial.  Anal.,"  p.  Ort,  is 
employed  as  the  precipitant.  Tlio  lluid  to  l>e  exaiiiiiied  for  phosphoric  acid 
shoidd  be  concentrated,  it  may  contain  free  nitric  aoi<l  or  sulphuric  acid. 
Hydrochloric  acid  and  chh>ridos,  if  present,  must  be  reuiov(!cl  by  n^peat^^d 
evaporation  with  strong  nitric  aci«l.  Ti-ansfer  it  to  a  Ijcaker  anil  a<ld  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the  molylMltinum  solution, — about  40  parts  molyb- 
dic  acid  must  be  added  for  every  1  [)art  phosphoric  acid, — stir,  without 
touching  the  sides,  and  keep  covon^d  12  or  24  hom*s  in  a  warm  place  (not 
hotter  than  40°).  Then  remove  a  porti(m  of  the  clear  suiiornatant  fluid 
with  a  pipette,  mix  it  with  an  equal  volume  of  molybdenum  solution,  and 
allow  it  to  stimd  some  time  at  40^.  If  a  further  precipitation  t4iki?s  place, 
return  the  porticm  to  the  main  quantity,  add  moi-e  molybdenum  solution, 
allow  to  stand  again  12  to  24  hours  and  test  again.f  When  complete  pni- 
cipitationhiisbeen  effected,  transf(»r  the  ])recii»itutt^  tea  small  filter,  remove 
the  rest  from  the  beaker  by  means  of  portions  of  the  ti]trat4>,  and  wash  the 
precipitate  with  a  mixture  of  1 00  ])arts  of  molybdenum  solution,  20  of  niiric 
acid,  sp.  gr.  1*2,  and  80  of  water,  which  should  be  dropjied  on  in  small  y^^ 

quantities.     Then  dissolve  the  precipitate  in  ammonia  on  the  filter,  wash         /^W\ 
the  latter,  neutralize  a  portion  of  the  ammonia  in  the  filtrate  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  (the  solution  must  of  coui'se  still  remain  strongly  annnoniacal  ^ 
and  clear),  and  pn^cipitate  with  magnesia  mixturii  (compare  a).     The                  '  \ 
residts  arc  accurate. 

As  this  method  i*e<piLres  so  large  a  quantity  of  molybdic  acid,  it  is  usually 
rcsortijdto  only  in  cases  where  metlKxls  />,  «,  and  c  are  inapfilicablo;  and 
theamount  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  quantity  of  sul.>stanee  taken  (<)0|>enite 
iijion  is  not  allowed  to  excwd  0*  I  gnn.  Arsenic  acid  and  silicic  acid,J  if  ju-e- 
Kent,  must  first  be  removed.  Of  all  the  methods  for  detjtrmininj*  phosphorie 
acid  in  the  presence  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  alumina,  this  is  tin;  bc^st. 

y,  ItyJiro't  th-terminalion,  with  previous  precipitation  as  jihosjt/uUc  of 
hinoxUe  of  tin. 

After  CiiKAun.§     Dissolve  the  substance  in  which  the  i»hf)Spliorir  aci«l 

•  Jonm.  f.  praivt  ChiMu.  53,  JU3. 

f  [If  the  xnnlyhdic  solution  contain,  as  it  Rhoulrl,  5  per  cent,  of  molybdic  acid, 
the  addition  of  13  a  c.  for  evnry  ccnti^'rammo  of  phosphoric  noid  (JiO  parts  of 
molybdic  te  1  part  of  phosphoric  acid)  will  insure  coin]>lote  prccipitiition. ) 

X  Silicic  aciil  may  also  be  thrown  down,  in  form  of  a  yellow  preci]ntate,  by  acid 
solution  of  molybdatc  of  ammonia,  especially  in  prewjnco  of  much  chloride  of 
ammonium  <W.  Knop,  Chcm.  Central b.  1J^."»7,  fifM ).  Mr.  (irundmann,  who  ropoated 
KnopS  experiments  in  my  laboratory,  obt<:iincd  the  same  results.  The  precipitate 
dissolves  in  ammonia.  If  the  solution,  after  addition  of  koiuo  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium, is  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  the  silicic  acid  soparatus,  and  the  phos- 
phorio  acid  may  then  lie  precipitated  from  the  flltnite  with  magnesia-mixture  ;  it 
is,  however,  always  the  safer  way  te  remove  silicic  acid  first. 

g  [This  is  a  modification  of  the  mctho<l  of  JleiRsij?  (Ann.  Chem.  a.  Fh.  08, 330) 
founded  aix>n  that  of  Rcynoso  (Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  54,  2U1).  The  observa- 
tions of  Baebcr  (Fres.  Zeit.  iv.,  122)  have  been  regarded.] 
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is  to  be  estimated  in  highly  concentrated  nitric  acid,  remoye  all  chlorine^ 
either  by  precipitation  wiUi  nitrate  of  silver,  or  by  repeated  eTapoimtioii 
with  nitric  acid,  add  at  least  eight  times  as  much  tinfoil  as  tbara  is 
phosphoric  acid  present,  and  warm  the  mixture  for  five  or  ax.  honn^ 
until  the  precipitate  has  completely  subsided,  leaving  the  supernatant 
fluid  clear.  Wash  with  hot  water  by  dc^antation  8  to  10  timea,  and 
finally  by  filtration. 

The  precipitate,  consisting  of  metastannic  acid  and  phosphate  of  binozide 
of  tin,  together  with  a  little  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  of  aliimina, 
ia  heated  with  sulphide  of  ammonium  in  excess,  digested  about  two  hours, 
and  then  filtered ;  the  precipitate,  consisting  of  sulphide  of  iron  and  hy- 
drate of  alumina,  is  washed  with  water  to  which  a  little  sulphide  of  am- 
monium has  been  added,  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  thus 
formed  mixed  with  the  filtrate  from  the  tin  precipitate  which  contains 
the  principal  quantity  of  the  bases.  From  tlie  sulphide  of  ammonium 
filtrate,  which  contains  bisulphide  of  tin  and  phosphate  of  ammonia,  the 
phosphoric  acid  is  at  once  precipitated  by  magnesia-mixture.  I  may  add 
that  GiRARD  considers  4  to  5  parts  tin  sufficient  for  1  part  phosphoric 
acid.     The  results  afforded  by  his  test  analyses  are  unexceptionable. 

c.  Determination  (m  Phospliote  of  Sesquioxide  of  Uranium. 

After  Lecontb,  A.  Arekdt,  and  W.  Knop  ♦  (very  suitable  in  pres- 
ence of  alkalies  and  alkaline  eartlis,  but  not  in  presence  of  any  notable 
amount  of  alumina ;  in  presence  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  the  method  can 
be  applied  only  with  certain  modifications,  see  §  135,  g,  7).  Where  it 
is  possible,  prepare  an  acetic  acid  solution  of  the  salt.  If  you  have  a 
nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  remove  the  greater  portion  of  the 
free  acid  by  evaporation,  add  ammonia  until  red  litmus  paper  di]iped  in- 
to it  turns  very  distinctly  blue,  and  then  redissolve  the  precipitate 
formed  in  acetic  acid.  If  mineral  acids  were  present,  add  also  some  ace- 
tate of  ammonia.  IVIix  the  fluid  now  with  solution  of  acetate  of  sesqui- 
oxide of  uranium,  and  heat  the  mixture  to  boiling,  which  will  cause  the 
phosphoric  acid  to  separate,  in  form  of  yellow  phosphate  of  sesquioxide 
of  uranium  and  ammonia. 

Wash  the  precipitate,  first  by  decantation,  boiling  up  each  time,  then 
by  filtration;  the  operation  may  be  materially  facilitated  by  adding, 
immediately  afler  precipitation,  as  soon  as  the  liquid  has  cooled  a  little, 
2  or  3  drops  of  chloroform,  and  giving  the  mixture  a  vigorous  shake,  or 
boiling  it  once  or  twice.  Dry  the  precipitate,  and  ignite  as  directed 
§  53.  It  is  advisable  to  evaporate  small  quantities  of  nitric  acid  on  the 
ignited  precipitate  repeatedly,  and  to  re-ignite.  The  residue  must  have 
the  color  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate 
and  residue,  see  §  93,-  4,  e.  Should  it  be  necessary  to  dissolve  the 
ignited  residue  again,  for  the  purpose  of  reprecipitating  it,  this  can  be 
done  only  after  fusing  it  with  a  large  excess  of  mixed  carbonates 
of  soda  and  potassa,  and  thereby  converting  the  pyrophosphoric  into  tri- 
basic  phosphoric  acid.  Hesults  accurate ;  compare  ^e  proofe  given  by 
the  authors,  and  Expt.  No.  90. 

*  Leoonte  was  the  first  to  reoommend  the  method  of  prec^tatiiig  phosphcnio 
acid  from  aoetio  acid  solations  by  means  of  a  salt  of  araniom  ( Jahretb.  vosi  Lie- 
big  nnd  Kopp,  fur  1858,  642) ;  A.  Arendt  and  W.  Knop  have  sabsequently  sub- 
jected it  to  a  careful  and  searching  examination  (Chem.  GentralhL  1866. 700. 

803 ;  and  1857,  177). 
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dL  DtterminaUon  a»  Sasie  Phosphate  of  Sesquioxide  of  Iron, 

a.  Proceed  exactly  as  in  the  determiiiation  of  arsenic  acid,  bj  t. 
Kobell's  modification  of  Berthier's  method  (§  127,  3,  6).  The  results 
are  aocnrate. 

3.  Mix  the  acid  fluid  containing  the  phosphoric  acid  with  an  excess 
of  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  of  known  strength,  or  with  a  weighed 
quantity  of  ammonia  iron-alum,  add,  if  necessaiy,  sufficient  alkali  to  neu- 
tralize the  greater  poi'tion  of  the  fi*oe  acid,  mix  with  acetate  of  soda  in 
excess,  and  boil.  If  the  quantity  of  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  iron 
added  was  sufficient,  the  precipitate  must  bo  brownish-red.  This  pre- 
cipitate consists  of  basic  phosphate  and  banic  acetate  of  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  and  contains  the  whole  of  the  phosplioric  acid  and  of  the  sesquiox- 
ide of  iron.  Filter  off  boiling,  wash  with  boiling  water  mixed  with 
some  acetate  of  ammonia,  dry  carefully,  and  ignite  in  a  platinuni  cruci- 
ble with  access  of  air  (§  53).  Moisten  the  residue  left  upon  ignition 
with  strong  nitric  acid,  eva])orate  this  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  ii^nite  again. 
Should  this  o{>eration  have  increased  the  weight,  which,  however,  is  not 
usually  the  case,  it  must  be  i-epeated,  until  the  weight  remains  constant. 
Deduct  from  the  weight  of  the  residue  that  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron 
contained  in  the  solution  added  ;  the  difference  is  the  phosphoric  acid. 

7.  (J.  Weeren^s  method,  suitable  for  the  estimation  of  the  phosphoric 
acid  in  phosphates  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths.*)  Mix  the  nitric 
acid  solution  of  the  phosphate  under  examination,  which  must  contain  no 
other  strong  acid,  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  sesc^uioxido  of  iron  of  known 
strength,  in  sufficient  proportion  to  insure  the  foi*mation  of  a  basic  salt ; 
evaporate  the  mixture  to  dryness,  heat  tlie  residue  to  160°,  until  no  more 
nitiic  acid  fumes  escape,  treat  with  hot  water  until  all  nitrates  of  the  alkalies 
and  alkaline  earths  are  removed,!  collect  the  yellow-ochreous  pi*ocipitate 
on  a  filter,  dry,  ignite  (see  §  53),  weigh,  and  deduct  from  the  weight  the 
quantity  of^  sesquioxide  of  iron  added. 

e.  Determination  as  Basic  Phosphate  of  Magnesia  (3  Mg  O,  P  O^). 

(Fr.  Schulze^s  method,  suitable  more  particulai-ly^  to  effect  the  sepa- 
ration of  phosplioiic  acid  from  alkalies.^) 

Mix  the  solution  of  the  alkaline  phoHj)hate,  which  contains  chloride  of 
ammonium,  with  a  weighed  excess  of  pure  magnesia,  eva{>orate  to  dryness, 
ignite  the  residue  until  the  chloride  of  ammonium  is  cxi)elled,  and  separate 
t]^e  magnesia,  which  is  still  present  in  form  of  chloride  of  magneBium,  by 
ignition  with  oxide  of  mercury.  Treat  the  ignited  residue  with  water,  fil- 
ter the  solution  of  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali  metals,  wash  the  {)recij)itate, 
dry,  ignite,  and  weigh.  The  excess  of  weight  over  that  of  the  magnesia 
used  shows  the  quantity  of  the  phosphoric  acid.     Results  satisfactory. 

f  Determination  by  Volumetric  Analysis, 

1.  With  Uranium  Solution, 

The  employment  of  this  solution  was  recommended  twelve  years  ago  by 
Leconte.§     Neubauer  I  improved  the  method  and  described  it  in  detail, 

*  Joom.  f.  prakt  Chem.  67,  8. 

f  In  presence  of  magnesia,  warming  with  a  solntion  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  is 
advisable. 

Joum.  f .  prakt.  Chem.  03,  440. 

Jahreaber.  von  Liebig  a.  Kopp,  f  iir  1853,  642. 

Azdhiv  f iir  wissenscbaftlicbe  Heilkonde,  iv.  228. 

18 
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and  afterwards  it  was  recommended  again  by  PiNcus,*  and  snbsequentlj 
by  BoDEKER.f  The  principle  of  the  method  is  as  follows:  acetate  of  ges- 
quioxide  of  uranium  precipitates  from  solutions  rendered  acid  by  acetic 
acid,  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium,  or — in  the  presence  of  considera- 
ble quantities  of  ammoniacal  salts — phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium 
and  ammonia.  The  proportion  between  the  uranium  and  the  phosphoric 
acid  is  the  same  in  both  compounds.  Both  compounds  when  freshly  pre- 
cij)itated  and  suspended  in  water  are  left  unchanged  by  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium ;  acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium,  on  the  other  hand,  is  indica- 
ted by  tliis  reagent  with  great  delicacy,  insoluble  reddish-brown  ferrocyit- 
nide  of  uranium  being  precipitated. 

According  to  Neubauer  J  the  following  solutions  are  employed : — 

a.  A  Solution  of  Phosphoric  Add  of  known  strength. 

Prepared  by  dissolving  10*085  grm.  pure,  crystallized,  uneffloresced, 
powdered,  and  pressed  phosphate  of  soda  in  water  to  1  litre.  50  c.  c. 
contain  0*1  gi-m.  PO5. 

b.  An  Acid  Solution  of  Acetate  of  Soda, 

Prepared  by  dissolving  100  grm.  acetate  of  soda  in  900  water,  and 
adding  ordinary  acetic  acid  to  1  litre. 

c.  A  Solution  of  Acstate  of  Sesquioxide  of  Uranium  (§  63,  3)  in  water. 
This  is  standardized  by  means  of  the  phosphate  of  soda  solution.     1  c.c. 

indicates  '005  grm.  P  O5.  The  solution  is  made  at  first  a  little  stronger 
than  necessary,  so  that  it  may  contain  in  the  litre  say  22  grm.  Ur,  O, 

(corresponding  to  32*5  grm.  Urj  O3,  A  -f  2  aq.  or  34  grm.  JJi\  O3,  A  -|-  3 
aq.),  its  value  is  determined,  and  it  is  diluted  accordingly.  To  determine 
its  value  proceed  as  follows :  transfer  50  c.  c.  of  the  a  solution  to  a  beaker, 
add  5  c.  c.  of  the  b  solution,  and  heat  in  a  water-bath  to  90 — 100**.  Now 
run  in  uranium  solution,  at  first  a  large  quantity,  at  last  in  ^  c.  c,  testing 
after  each  addition  whether  the  precipitation  is  finished  or  not.  For  this 
puqiose  spread  out  one  or  two  drops  of  the  mixture  on  a  white  porcelain 
surface  and  introduce  into  the  middle,  by  means  of  a  thin  glass  rod,  a 
small  drop  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  solution.  As  soon  as  a  trace  of 
excess  of  acetate  of  uranium  is  present,  a  reddish-brown  spot  forms  in 
the  drop,  which,  surrounded  as  it  is  by  the  colorless  or  almost  colorless 
fluid,  may  be  very  distinctly  perceived.  When  the  final  reaction  has  just 
appeared,  heat  a  few  minutes  in  the  water-bath  and  repeat  the  testing 
on  the  porcelain.  If  now  the  reaction  is  still  plain  the  experiment  is 
concluded.  If  the  uranium  solution  had  been  exactly  of  the  required 
strength,  20  c.  c.  would  have  been  used ;  but  it  is  actually  too  concen- 
trated, hence  less  than  20  c.  c.  must  have  been  used.  Suppose  it  was  J8 
c.  c,  then  the  solution  will  be  right,  if  for  every.J^c.  c.  we  addtS^CKS. 
of  water.  If  in  this  first  experiment  we  find  that  the  solution  is  much 
too  strong,  the  solution  is.  diluted  with  somewhat  less  water  than  is 
properly  speaking  required,  another  experiment  is  made,  and  it  is  then 
diluted  exactly. 

The  actual  analysis  must  be  made  under  as  nearly  as  possible  similar 
circumstances  to  those  under  which  the  standardizing  of  the  uranium  solu- 
tion was  performed,  especially  as  regards  the  acetate  of  soda.  This  salt 
retards  the  precipitation  of  uranium  by  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  henoe 

*  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  76,  104.      f  Annal  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  117, 195. 
X  Anleitong  zur  Hamanalyee,  4  Anfl.  S.  148. 
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the  test  drop  on  the  porcelain  plate  becomes  darker  and  darker.  The 
uudyst  ahoold  accustom  himself  to  observing  the  first  appearance  of  the 
■li^^iteBt  brownish  coloration  in  the  middle  of  the  drop,  and  should  take 
tills  as  the  end-reaction.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  same  person 
must  make  the  analysis  who  has  standardized  the  solution  (Neubauek). 
The  method  is  applicable  to  solutions  of  free  phosphoric  acid,  and  to 
alkaline  and  alkaline  earthy  phosphates,  but  cannot  be  employed  in 
presence  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  alumina.  Dissolve  the  substance  in 
water  or  the  least  possible  quantity  of  acetic  acid,  add  5  c.  c.  of  6  solution, 
dilate  to  50  c.  c.,  proceed  with  the  addition  of  uranium  as  above,  and 
count  *005  grm.  P  0«  for  every  c.  c.  used.     The  results  are  satisfactory. 

n.   Separation  of  Phosphoric  Acid  from  the  Bases. 

§  135.    •    /s/v/M^ 

a.  JFVam  the  Alkalies  (see  also  dy  h,  k), 

a.  Add  chloride  of  ammonium,  then  acetate  of  lead,  exactly,  till  no 
more  precijutate  is  produced,  filter  ofi*  the  precipitate  consisting  of  phos- 
phate and  chloride  of  lead,  wash,  precipitate  from  the  filtrate  the  slight 
excess  of  lead  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  filter  and  evaporate  with  hy- 
drochloric acid  (except  in  the  case  of  lithia,  when  sulphuric  acid  is  sub- 
stituted for  the  hydrochloric  acid).  If  the  phosphoric  acid  is  to  be 
estimated  in  the  same  portion,  proceed  with  the  first  precipitate  (after 
washing  to  remove  the  larger  quantity  of  chlori<lo),  according  to  b. 

fi,  (Only  aj)plicable  in  the  case  of  fixed  alkalies.)  Separate  the  phos- 
phoric acid  as  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  according  to  one  of  the 
methods  given  §  134,  dj  or  as  basic  phosphate  of  magnesia,  according  to 
§  134,  6.  The  alkalies  are  contained  in  the  filtrate  as  nitrates  or  metal- 
lic chlorides. 

h.  JF^'om  JSarytay  Strontiay  Zdme,  and  Oxide  of  X/ead, 
The  compound  under  examination  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  or 
nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  precipitated  with  sulphuric  acid  in  slight 
excess.  In  the  separation  of  phosphoric  acid  from  strontia^  limfe,  and 
oxide  of  lead,  alcohol  is  added  with  the  sulphuric  acid.  The  phosphoric 
acid  in  the  filtrate  is  determined  according  to  §  134,  6,  a  (after  removal 
of  the  alcohol  by  evaporation).  The  determination  of  the  phosphoric 
acid  is  effected  most  accurately  by  saturating  the  fluid  with  carbonate 
of  soda,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  fusing  the  residue  with  the  carbonates 
of  soda  and  potassa.  The  fused  mass  is  then  dissolved  in  water,  and  the 
farther  process  conducted  as  in  §  134,  6,  a. 

c.  From  Magneftia  (see  also  </,  A,  k),  "  vm 
The  phosphoric  acid  is  separated  aa  in  §  134,  d^  a;  and  the  magnesia 

and  baryta  in  the  filtrate  are  separated  in  the  manner  described  §  154. 

d.  f^rom  the  whole  of  tfie  Alhdine  Earths  and  fixed  Alkalies  (comp. 

a.  Dissolve  in  the  least  possible  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  add  a  little 
chloride  of  ammonium,  precipitate  exactly  with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  pre- 
cipitate the  excess  of  lead  rapidly  from  the  filtrate  by  means  of  a  little 
ivuphuretted  hydrogen,  filt-er  and  determine  the  bases  in  the  filtrate. 
Besalts  good. 

jS.  Di^lve  in  water,  and — in  the  case  of  alkaline  earthy  phosphates 
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— the  least  possible  nitric  acid,  add  neutnd  nitrate  of  ailvor  and  then 
carbonate  of  silver,  till  the  fluid  reacts  neutraL  All  phosphoric  acid 
now  separates  as  3  Ag  O,  P  O5.  Warming  is  unnecessary.  Filter,  wmdi 
the  precipitate,  dissolve  it  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  precipitate  the  sOTer 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  determine  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  fQtrata 
according  to  §  134  5,  a.  The  filtrate  from  the  phosphate  of  silver  is 
freed  from  silver  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  bases  are  then  deter- 
mined according  to  the  methods  already  given  (G.  Chancel*).  A 
good  and  convenient  method.  (If  the  substance  contains  alumina  or 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  these  bases  are  completely  precipitated  by  the  car- 
bonate of  silver,  and  are  found  mixed  with  the  phosphate  of  silyer.) 

7.  Separate  the  phosphoric  acid  as  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium 
(§  134,  c),  and  the  excess  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium  from  the  alkaline 
earths,  &c,,  in  the  filti*ate,  according  to  §  161,  Supplement.   Results  good. 

6.  Separate  the  phosphoric  acid  according  to  §  134,  d^  |3  or  7.  The 
alkaline  earths  are  obtained  in  solution,  in  the  first  case,  as  metallic 
chlorides  together  with  alkaline  acetate  and  alkaline  metallic  chloride ; 
in  the  second  case  as  nitrates.     Results  good. 

e.  From  Alumina  (see  also  h  and  Jc), 

a,  (Otto  and  Fresenius,  applicable  in  presence  of  sesquioxide  of 
iron.)  Dissolve  in  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  dilute  a  little,  add  a  tol- 
erable quantity  of  tartaric  acid,  and  then  ammonia  in  excess.  If  you 
have  added  sufficient  tartaric  acid,  the  fluid  must  now  appear  clear. 
Add  magnesia-mixture  in  slight  excess,  and  allow  to  stand  at  rest  for  24 
hours  in  a  covered  vessel  without  warming,  then  filter,  and  wash  the 
precipitate  with  dilute  solution  of  ammonia ;  to  free  it  completely  from 
alumina,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  basic  tartrate  of  magnesia,  redlisaolve 
it  in  hydrochloric  acid,  add  a  very  little  tartaric  acid,  and  reprecipitate 
with  ammonia.  Treat  the  precipitate  now  as  directed  in  §  134,  6,  a.  To 
obtain  the  alumina  contained  in  the  filtrate,  add  some  nitrate  of  potassa 
and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  efiect  the  decomposition 
of  the  chloride  of  ammonium,  f  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  ignite  the  resi- 
due in  a  platinum  vessel.  Dissolve  in  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid  by 
continued  application  of  heat,  and  separate  the  alumina  from  the  magne- 
sia as  directed  in  §  156.  This  method  is  only  to  be  recommended  when 
the  quantity  of  the  alumina,  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  of  the  free 
acid  is  not  too  large,  since  [phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  is  con- 
siderably soluble  in  solutions  of  sesquisalts  of  iron  |  and  alumina.  §]. 

j3.  (Wackenbodeb  and  Fresemus.)     Precipitate  the  not   too  acid 
solution  with  ammonia,  taking  care  not  to  use  a  great  excess  of  that 
reagent,  and  add  chloride  of  barium  as  long  as  a  precipitate  continues 
to  form.     Digest  for  some  time,  and  then  filter.     The  precipitate  oon-  - 
tains  the  whole  of  the  alumina  and  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  add  ;^ 
the  latter  combined  partly  with  alumina,  partly  with  baryta.     Filter  ii 
off,  wash  it  a  little,  and  dissolve  in  the  least  possible  quantity  of 
chloric  acid.    Warm,  saturate  the  solution  with  carbonate  of  bary  t% 
pure  hydrate  of  potassa  in  excess,  apply  heat,  precipitate  the 


*  Gompt  rend.  49,  997. 

f  The  ignitdon  of  alumina  in  presence  of  chloride  of  ammonixun  would 
loss  by  the  escape  of  chloride  of  alamininm  (H.  Rose). 

[t  Dick,  Memoirs  of  Geological  Surveys  of  Great  Britain,  1,  64. | 
rg  Knapp,  Frea.  Zeitechrlft,  iv.,  151.] 
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"wiiick  the  solution  may  contain  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  filter.  Ton 
bave  now  the  whole  of  the  alumina  in  the  solution,  the  whole  of  the 
phosphoric  add  in  the  precipitate.  Acidify  the  solution  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  boil  with  some  chlorate  of  potassa,  and  precipitate  as 
directed  8  105.  Dissolve  the  precipitate  in  hydrochloric  acid,  precipi- 
tate the  oaryta  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  filter,  and  determine  the 
phosphoric  acid  in  the  filtrate  by  precipitation  wiUi  solution  of  magne- 
sia in  the  manner  described  in  §  134,  b,  a,  (Hermann  has  applied  a  per- 
fectly similar  method  in  his  analysis  of  [impure]  gibbsite.) 

f,  Frofa  Sesquiaxule  of  Chromium  (see  also  A,  k). 
Fuse  with  carbonate  and  nitrate  of  soda,  and  separate  the  chromic 
add  and  phosphoric  add  in  the  manner  described  §  166. 

ff,  Fnym  the  Metallic  Oxides  of  the  Fourth  Group  (see  also  A,  k), 

a.  Fuse  with  carbonate  of  soda.  Keep  in  fusion  for  some  time,  and  then 
boil  the  fused  mass  with  water.  Filter  and  wash  the  undissolved  residue. 
The  filtrate  c<Mitains  the  phosphoric  acid  combined  with  soda ;  determine 
the  add  as  directed  in  §  134,  6,  a.  Dissolve  the  residue,  which  generally 
retains  alkali,  in  acid,  and  determine  the  metal  by  the  appropriate  method. 

Should  a  small  portion  of  manganic  acid  have  got  iut^  the  solution, 
this  is  removed  by  a  little  sulphui*etted  hydrogen  water. 

0.  Dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  add  tartaric  acid,  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium, and  ammonia,  and  finally,  in  a  flank  which  is  to  be  closed  after- 
wards, sulphide  of  ammonium,  put  the  flask  in  a  moderately  warm  place, 
allowing  the  mixtiu'e  to  deposit  until  the  fluid  appeal's  of  a  yellow  color, 
without  the  least  tint  of  green ;  filter,  and  determine  the  metals  as  di- 
rected in  §§  108  to  114.  The  phosphoric  acid  is  found  fix>m  the  loss,  or 
determined  according  to  8  134,  5,  a.  The  magnesia-mixture  may  imme- 
diately be  added  to  the  filtrate,  which  contains  sulphide  of  ammonium. 
The  washed  precipitate  is  once  more  dissolved,  and  the  solution  repre- 
cipitated  as  in  e,  a.  This  method  is  not  well  adapted  for  the  analysis 
of  the  phosphate  of  nickel. 

7.  (Special  method  for  effecting  the  separation  of  phosphoric  acid 
from  the  oxides  of  iron.  R.  Arendt  and  W.  Knop  *).  Dissolve  in 
hydrochloric  acid  to  the  least  possible  volume  of  fluid,  add  to  the  clear 
solution  protochloride  of  uranium  f ,  until  the  color  inclines  distinctly  to 
green,  and  a  drop  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  no  longer  produces  a 
red  tint  in  the  fluid.  Add  now  ammonia  to  distinct  alkaline  reaction, 
then  acetate  of  sescjuioxide  of  uranium,  and  free  acetic  acid,  together 
with  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  acetate  of  protoxide  of  uranium,  \  and 

*  Chem.  Centralbl.  1857,  182. 

J-  Preparation  of  the  ProtochUrride  of  Uranium. — Dissolve  carbonate  of  seAqui- 
de  of  aranimn  and  ammonia  in  double  the  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  re- 
quired to  effect  solution,  add  a  few  drops  of  Bolution  of  bichloride  of  platinum, 
and  throw  into  the  mixture  an  excess  of  fine  copper  turnings.  Heat,  and  let  the 
mixture  boil  from  10  to  15  minates.  The  fluid  speedily  acquires  a  green  color, 
and  the  conversion  of  chloride  to  subchloride  is  soon  effected.  To  separate  the 
dissolved  subchloride  of  copper,  let  the  mixture  boil  until  water  produces  a 
oopiooB  precipitate  in  a  sample  of  it.  'V\'hen  this  point  is  attained,  dilute  the  en- 
tire solution,  allow  it  to  cool,  filter  off  the  subchloride  of  copper,  transmit 
through  the  filtrate  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  excess ;  filter  off  the  precipitated 
sabsulphide  of  copper,  mix  the  solution  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  boil  un- 
til an  sulphuretted  hydrogen  has  escaped.  R.  Arendt  and  W.  Knop,  Chem.  Gen- 
txalbL,  1857,  164. 
X  Preparation  of  Acetate  of  Protoxide  of  Uranium. — ^Precipitate  solution  of 
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heat  to  boiling.  The  color  of  the  mixture  must  appeaf  distiiictlj 
ish,  and  not  dirty.  Let  the  solid  particles  eompletdy  subside,  and  then 
decant  on  to  a  filter ;  boil  the  precipitate  with  water  and  some  cbloiide 
of  ammonium,  and  decant  again.  Re|>eat  this  operation  once  more,  and 
then  treat  the  precipitate  as  directed  in  §  134,  c.  Separate  the  uranimn 
and  iron  in  the  filtrate  as  directed  §  161,  Supplement.  The  results  are 
satisfactory.  The  addition  of  the  protochloride  of  uranium  has  for  its 
object  the  reduction  of  the  sesipiichloride  of  iron  to  protochloride. 

d,  (Special  method  for  effecting  the  separation  of  phosphoric  acid  from 
the  oxides  of  iron,  Fresexics.)  Reduce  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  in  the 
solution,  if  necessary,  with  sulphite  of  soda,  add  pure  hydrate  of  potassa 
in  excess,  boil  until  the  pi*cci{)itate  has  become  black  and  granular,  filter, 
and  wash  with  boiling  water.  The  precipitate  on  the  filter  is  protoses- 
quioxide  of  iron,  fi-ee  from  phosphoiic  acid.  The  phosphoric  acid  in  the 
filtrate  is  determined  as  directed  in  §  134,  6,  a. 

h.  From  JfetaUic  Oxides  of  tfte  /Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Oroup^, 
More  especially  from  the  alkaline  earths,  alumina,  the  protoxides  of 
manganese,  nickel,  and  cobalt,  and  oxide  of  zinc ;  also  from  sesquioxide 
of  iron,  if  the  quantity  of  the  latter  is  not  too  considerable. 

The  phosphoric  acid  is  precipitated  as  phosphate  of  binoxide  of  tin, 
according  to  the  directions  of  §  134,  &,  y.  The  filtittte  contains  the 
bases  free  from  any  foreign  body  requiring  removal,  which,  of  course, 
greatly  facilitates  their  estimation. 

i.  From  the  Metals  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Ghroups. 

Dissolve  in  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  precipitate  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  filter,  determine  the  bases  by  the  methods  given  in  §§  115  to 
127,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  filtrate  by  the  method  described 
§  134,  6,  a.  From  oxide  of  silver  the  phosphoric  acid  is  sepaiuted  in  a 
more  simple  way  still,  by  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  nitric  acid  solu- 
tion ;  from  oxide  of  lead  it  is  separated  most  readily  by  the  method  described 
in  6. 

k.  From  all  Jiases  without  exception. 

Apply  Sonnenschein's  method  (§  134,  6,  3),  and  in  the  filtrate  from 
the  phospho-molybdate  of  ammonia  separate  the  bases  from  the  molybdic 
acid.  As  molybtlic  acid  comports  itself  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
and  sulphide  of  ammonium  like  a  metal  of  the  sixth  group,  it  is  best  to 
precipitate  metals  of  the  sixth  and  also  of  the  fifth  group  from  acid 
solution  with  sulj>huretted  hydrogen,  before  proceeding  to  precipitate  the 
phosphoric  acid  with  molybdic  acid ;  the  latter  will  then  have  to  be  sepa- 
rated only  fnnu  the  metals  of  the  first  four  groups.  This  is  done  in  the 
following  manner :  mix  the  acid  fluid,  in  a  flask,  with  ammonia  till  it 
acquires  an  alkaline  reaction,  add  sulphide  of  ammonium  in  sufl&cient 
excess,  close  the  mouth  of  the  flask,  and  digest  the  mixture.  As  soon  as 
the  solution  appeal's  of  a  reddish-yellow  color,  without  the  least  tint  of 
green,  filter  ott*  the  fluid,  which  contains  sulphide  of  molybdenum  and 
ammonium,  wash  the  residue  with  water  mixed  with  some  sulphide  of 
ammonium,  and  separate  the  remaining  metallic  sulphides  and  hydrated 
oxides  of  th^  fourth  and  third  groups  by  the  methods  which  will  be  found 
in  Section  V.     Mix  the  filtrate  cautiously  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  mode- 

protochloride  of  uranium  with  ammonia,  and  dissolve  the  precipitate  in  ooetle 
acid,  best  at  a  high  temperature. 


) 
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itAeexcesBy  remove  the  sulphide  of  molybdenum  according  to  the  directiooA 
of  §  128,  c,  and  determine  the  alkaline  earths  and  alkalies  in  the  filtrate. 

This  method  of  separating  the  phosphoric  acid  from  the  bases  is  highly 
to  be  recommended ;  es]>ecially  in  cases  where  a  small  quantity  of  phos- 
phoric acid  has  to  be  determined  in  pi-oseuce  of  a  very  large  quantity  of  ses- 
quioxide  of  iron  and  alumina,  as,  for  example,  in  iron  ores,  soils,  ic,  Ajb 
arsenic  acid  and  silicic  acid  give,  with  molybdic  acid  and  ammonia,  similar 
yellow  precipitates,  it  in  lu^cussury,  if  these  acids  are  [>reseut,  to  remove 
them  iirst.  However,  even  if  a  little  silico-molybdate  of  ammonia  is  mixed 
with  the  phospho-molybdute,  the  estimation  of  the  phosphoric  acid  may 
yet  be  accurately  effected  (comp.  §  134,  6,  i3). 

As  the  scpamtion  of  the  bases  from  the  hu'ge  excess  of  molybdic  acid 
used  is  somewhat  tedious,  tiic  best  way  is  to  arrange  matters  so  that  this 
process  may  be  altogether  dis|>ensed  with.  Supposing,  for  instance,  you 
have  a  fluid  conti^ning  sesquioxide  of  iron,  alumina,  and  phosphoric  acid, 
estimate,  in  one  portion,  by  cautious  j)recipitation  with  auimouia,  the  total 
amount  of  the  throe  bodies ;  in  another  portion  the  phosphoric  acid,  by 
means  of  molybdic  acid  ;  and  in  a  third,  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  in  the 
volumetric  way.     The  difference  gives  the  alumina. 

§  m- 

m 

2.   BORACICACID. 

I.  Determination, 

Thedetermmationof  theboracicacid  in  an  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution 
cannot  be  effected  by  sim]>ly  evaporating  the  fluid  and  weighing  the  residue, 
as  a  notable  ]K>rtfen  of  the  acid  volatilizes  and  is  carried  off  with  the 
aqu«M)us  or  alcoholic  vaj)or.  This  is  the  case  also  when  the  solution  is 
evaporated  with  oxide  of  lead  in  excess. 

Boracio  acid  is  estimated  either  imlirectly  or  in  form  of  boro/luaride 
ofpotasnujn, 

1.  Jruilrect  Determination, 

a.  Mix  the  solution  of  the  boracic  acid  with  a  weighed  quantity  of  pure 
carbonate  of  soda,*  in  amount  about  1 J  times  thesupposeil  quantity  of  the 
boracic  acid  pi*es(:^nt.  Ev'aiK)rate  the  mixture  to  dryness,  heat  the  residue 
to  fusion  and  wcigli.  The  i-esidue  routains  a  known  amount  of  soda,  and 
unknown  (puuitities  of  carbonic  acid  and  boracic  acid.  DettM'niine  tlie 
carbonic  acid  by  one  of  the  methods  given  in  g  139,  and  find  the  boracic 
acid  from  the  diflerence  (H.  Ross). 

h.  In  the  method  a,  if  between  1  and  2  eq.  carbonate  of  soda  are  used  to 
1  eq.  boracic  acid — and  this  can  easily  be  done  if  one  knows  approximately 
the  amount  of  the  lattor  present — all  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled  by  the 
boracic  acid.  Hence  we  have  only  to  deduct  the  NaO  from  the  residue  to 
find  the  BO^.  As  tlie  tumultuous  escape  of  carbonic  acid  may  lead  to 
loss,  it  is  well,  aft«;r  having  thoroughly  dri(;d  the  residinil  siiline  mass, 
to  project  it  in  small  portions  cautiously  into  the  red  hot  crucible.     Results 

good  (F.  G.  SdlAFFOOTSi'II  f ). 

c.  If  a  solution  contains  alkalies  besides  bonicic  acid,  the  latter  may  be 
determined,  according  to  C.  MAui(;NA(:,Jin  the  following  manner: — Neu- 

*  Fuse<i  carbonate  of  soda  auswere  the  purpose  best. 
t  P<«Br-  Aon.  107,  427.  %  Zoitschzlft  1  analyt.  t-hem.  1,  405. 
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tralize  the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  add  double  chloride  of 
Slum  and  ammonium  in  such  quantity  that  1  part  of  boracic  acid  majhaTB 
at  least  2  parts  of  magnesia,  then  add  ammonia  and  OYaporate  to  diyiieM. 
If  a  precipitate  is  formed  on  adding  the  ammonia  which  does  not  redLnohre 
readily  on  warming,  add  more  chloride  of  ammonium.  The  evaporation 
is  conducted,  at  least  towards  the  end,  in  a  platiniim  dish,  a  few  drops  of 
ammonia  being  added  from  time  to  time.  Ignite  the  dry  mass,  treat  with 
boiling  water,  collect  the  insoluble  precipitate  (consisting  of  borate  of 
magnesia  mixed  with  excess  of  magnesia)  on  a  filter,  and  wash  with  boiling 
water  till  the  washings  remain  clear  with  nitrate  of  silver.  The  filtrate 
and  washings  are  mixed  with  ammonia,  evaporated  to  dryness,  ignited,  and 
washed  with  boiling  w^ater  as  before* 

The  two  insoluble  residues  are  ignited  together  in  the  platinum  dish 
before  used,  as  strongly  as  possible,  and  for  a  sufficiently  long  time,  in 
order  to  decompose  the  slight  traces  of  chloride  of  magnesium  that  might 
still  be  present.  After  weighing  determine  the  magnesia  and  find  the 
boracic  acid  from  the  difference.  The  estimation  of  the  magnesia  may  be 
made  by  dissolving  the  residue  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  precipitating  as 
phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  or  more  quickly,  and  almotft  as 
accurately,  by  dissolving  in  a  known  quantity  of  standard  sulphuric  acid 
at  a  boiling  temperature  and  determining  the  excess  of  acid  with  standard 
soda  (comp.  Alkalimetry). 

Should  a  little  platinum  remain  behind  on  dissolving  the  residue,  it 
must  be  weighed  and  subtracted  from  the  w^eight  of  the  whole  (unless  the 
dish  was  weighed  fii*st).  Besults  satisfactory.  Mabionac  obtained  in  two 
experiments  0*276  instead  of  0*280. 

2.  If  boracic  acid  is  to  be  determined  as  boro/luorids  of  potassturnj  alka- 
lies only  (preferably  only  potash)  may  be  present.  The  process  is  conducted 
as  follows : — Mix  the  fluid  with  pure  solution  of  potassa,  adding  for  each 
eq.  boracic  acid  supposed  to  be  present,  at  least  1  eq.  potassa ;  add  pure 
hydrofluoric  acid  (free  from  silicic  acid)  in  excess,  and  evaporate,  in  a 
platinum  dish,  on  the  water-bath,  to  dryness.  The  fiimes  from  the  evapo- 
rating fluid  should  redden  litmus  paper,  otherwise  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
hydrofluoric  acid.  The  residue  consists  now  of  K  Fl,  B  FL,  and  K  Fl, 
H  Fl.  Treat  the  dry  saline  mass,  at  the  common  temperature,  with  a 
solution  of  1  part  of  acetate  of  potassa  in  4  parts  of  water,  let  it  stand  a 
fe.w  hours,  with  frequent  stirring,  then  decant  the  fluid  portion  on  to  a 
weighed  Alter,  and  wash  the  precipitate  repeatedly  in  the  same  way, 
liually  on  the  filter,  with  solution  of  acetate  of  potassa,  imtil  tlie  last» 
rinsings  are  no  longer  precipitated  by  chloride  of  calcium.  By  this  course 
of  proceeding  the  hy  drofluate  of  fluoride  of  potassium  is  removed,  without 
a  particle  of  the  borofluoride  of  potassium  being  dissolved.  To  remove 
the  acetate  of  potassa,  wash  the  precipitate  now  with  spirit  of  wine  of  0*85 
sp.  gr.,  dry  at  100°  and  weigh.  As  chloride  of  potassium,  nitrate  and 
phosphate  of  potassa,  salts  of  soda,  and  even,  though  with  son)e  difficulty, 
sulphate  of  potassa,  dissolve  in  solution  of  acetate  of  potassa,  the  presence 
of  these  salts  does  not  interfere  with  the  estimation  of  the  boracic  acid ; 
however,  salts  of  soda  must  not  be  present  in  considerable  proportion,  as 
fluoride  of  sodium  dissolves  with  very  great  difficulty,  lie  results  ob- 
tained by  this  method  are  satisfactory.  Stromeyer's  experiments  gave 
firom  97*5  to  100*7,  iustciid  of  100.  For  the  composition  and  properties 
of  borofluoride  of  potassium,  see  §  93,  6,  As  the  salt  is  very  likely  to 
contain  silicofluoride  of  potassium  it  is  indispensable  to  test  it  for  that  sub- 
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■tanoe ;  this  is  done  hj  placing  a  small  sample  of  it  on  moist  blue  litmus 
papery  and  patting  another  sample  into  cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
If  the  blue  paper  turns  red,  and  effervescence  ensues  in  the  sulphuric  acid, 
the  salt  is  impure,  and  contains  silicofluoride  of  potassium.  To  remove 
this  impurity,  dissolve  the  remainder  of  the  salt,  after  weighing  it,  in 
boiling  water,  add  ammonia,  and  evaporate,  redissolve  in  boiling  water, 
add  anmionia,  &c.,  repeating  the  same  operation  at  least  six  times.  Finally, 
after  warming  once  more  with  ammonia,  filter  off  the  silicic  acid,  evaporate 
to  dryness,  and  treat  again  with  solution  of  acetate  of  i>otas8a  and  aJcohol 
(A.  Btroheyer*).  I  was  obliged  to  modify  Stromeyer^s  method  for 
effecting  the  separation  of  the  silicic  acid,  the  results  of  my  experiments 
having  convinced  me  that  treating  the  salt  only  once  with  ammonia,  as 
recommended  by  that  chemist,  is  not  sufficient  to  effect  the  object  in  view. 

II.  Separation  of  Soracic  Acid  from  the  Scues, 

a.  JFVom  the  Alkalies, 

Dissolve  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  borate  in  water,  add  an  excess  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporate  the  solution  on  the  water-bath.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  opeitttion  add  a  few  more  drops  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  keep  the  residue  on  the  water-bath,  until  no  more  hydrochloric 
acid  vapors  escape.  Determine  now  the  chlorine  in  the  residue  (§  141), 
calculate  from  this  the  alkali,  and  you  will  find  the  boracic  acid  from  the 
difference. 

£.  Schweizer,  with  whom  this  method  originated,  states  that  it  gave 
him  very  satisfactory  results  in  the  analysis  of  borax.  It  will  answer 
also  for  the  estimation  of  the  bases  in  the  case  of  some  other  borates.  It 
is  ^self-evident  that  the  boracic  acid  may  be  estimated,  in  another  portion 
of  the  salt,  by  I.,  1,  c,  or  2.  If  you  have  to  estimate  boracic  acid  in 
presence  of  large  proportions  of  alkaline  salts,  make  the  fluid  alkaline 
with  potassa,  evaporate  to  dryness,  extract  the  residue  with  alcohol  and 
some  hydrochloric  acid,  add  solution  of  potassa  to  strongly  alkaline  re- 
action, distil  off  the  spirit  of  wine,  and  then  proceed  as  in  I.,  1,  e,  or  2 
(Aug.  Stroke yer,  loc.  cit.). 

b,  JFrom  almost  all  other  Bases, 

The  compounds  are  decomposed  by  boiling  or  fusing  with  carbonate 
or  hydrate  of  potassa ;  the  precipitated  base  is  filtered  off,  and  the  bora- 
cic acid  determined  in  the  tilti-atc,  according  to  the  directions  of  I.,  1,  c, 
or  2.  If  magnesia  was  present,  a  little  of  this  is  very  likely  to  get  into 
the  filtrate,  and — if  process  I.,  2,  is  employed — upon  neutralizing  with 
hydrofluoric  acid,  this  sepai-ates  as  insoluble  fluoride  of  magnesium, 
which  may  either  be  filtered  off  at  ouce,  or  removed  subsequently,  by 
treating  the  boro-fluoride  of  potassium  with  boiling  water,  in  which  that 
salt  is  soluble,  and  the  fluoride  of  magnesium  insoluble. 

e.  From  the  Metallic  Oxides  of  the  Fourth,  Fifth  and  Sixth  Ghoups, 
The  metallic  oxides  are  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or,  as 
the  case  may  be,  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  determined  by  the  appro- 
priate methods.  The  quantity  of  boracic  acid  may  often  be  inferred 
trom.  the  loss.  If  it  has  to  be  estimated  in  the  direct  way,  the  filtrate, 
after  addition  of  solution  of  potassa  and  some  nitrate  of  potassa,  is  eva* 
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porated  to  drjncss,  the  residue  ignited,  and  the  boracic  acid  estimated  by 
I.,  1  €y  or  2.  In  cases  where  the  metal  has  been  precipitated  by  sul- 
phuretted liydrogen  from  acid  or  neutral  soIutionB,  the  boracic  acid  may 
also  be  determined  in  the  filtrate — ^in  the  absence  of  other  acidn — ^l^ 
I.,  1  a  or  h,  after  the  complete  removal  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
by  transmitting  carbonic  acid  through  the  fluid* 

d,  If\om  the  whole  of  the  Fixed  liases. 

A  ])ortion  of  the  very  iinely  pulverized  compound  under  examination 
is  weighed,  put  into  a  ca])acLous  platiimm  dish,  uid  digested  with  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  hydrofluoric  acid  ;  pui*e  concentrateil  sulphuric  acid  is 
then  gruduiilly  added,  drop  by  drop,  and  the  mixture  heated,  gently  at 
first,  them  more  strongly,  until  the  excess  of  the  sulphuric  acid  is  com- 
pletely expelled.  In  this  operation  the  borcudc  acid  goes  ofi*  in  the  foim 
of  fluoride  of  boron  (B  03-4^3  H  ia=B  Flj+S  H  O).'  The  i-esidu©  con- 
tains the  bases  in  the  form  of  sulpliaTcs ;  the  bases  are  determined  by 
the  appropriate  methods,  and  the  quantity  of  the  boracic  acid  is  infentfd 
from  the  diflerence  between  the  weight  of  the  separated  base  and  tliat  of 
the  analyzed  borate.  The  'application  of  this  method  ])resuppose8,  of 
coui-se,  that  the  analyzed  compound  is  decomposable  by  sulphuric  acid. 

'  §  137..    ' 
3.  OxAuc  Acid. 
I.  DetemdnatiflTl. 

Oxalic  acid  is  cither  precipitated  as  oxnl-aie  of  liine^  and  the  better 
detcnnined  as.  cnthonate  of  linie  /  or  the  amount  contained  in  a  com- 
pound is  inferred  fi-om  the  (Quantity  of  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potassa  reciuired  to  eflbct  the  conversion  into  carbonic  acid  ;■  or  from  the* 
quantity  of  gold  wBich  it' reduces ;  or  ftbm  tlie  amount  of  cai'bonic  acid 

which  it  yields  upon  accession  of  1  eq.  oxygen. 

•I 

a,  JJeUrmumtion  as  Carbonate  of  Lime^ 

Precipitate  with  solution  of  acetate  of  lime,  added  in  moderate  excess, 
and  treat  the  ])recipitated  oxalate  of  lime- as  directed  in  §  103.  If  tli|a* 
method  is  to  yield  accurate  results,  tliC  solution  must  be"  neutral  or  slightly 
acid  with  acetic,  acid  ^  it  must  not  contain  alumina,  sesqufoxide  of  chro- 
mium, or  oxides  of  the  heavy  met^da,  more  especially  sesquioxide  of  iH>n 
or  oxide  of  copper ;  therefore,  where  these  conditions  do  not  exist,  they 
must  first  be  supplied. 

6.  Det^iniiiation  hf/  means  of  Sohitioji  of  Pfrmqngavate  ftf  Pola&sA 
Determine  the  strength  of  the  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa,  sA 
directed  p.  lOG,  cc,  by  moans  of  oxalic  acid ;  then  dissofve  the  omnpouud 
in  wluch  the  oxalic  acid  is  to  be  estimated,  and  which  must  be  free  from 
all  other  bodies  that  might  act  on  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa, 
in  400  or  500  parts  of  water,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  acid  and  water ; 
add,  if  necessary,  a  further,  not  too  small,  quantity  of  sulphunc  acid, 
heat  to  about  GO^,  and  then  add  the  permanganate,  drop  by  drop,  with 
constant  stirring,  until  tlie  fluid  just  shows  a  i*ed  tint  (compare  p.  196). 
Knowing  the  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  which  100  c.  c.  of  the  standard  per- 
manganate will  oxidize,  a  simple  calculation  will  give  the  quantity  of 
oxalic  |u;id  corresponding  to  the  c.  c.  of  permanganate  used  in  the  ex- 
periment.    The  results  are  very  accurate. 


*  • 
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e.  I)0UTmin(Uion  frtnn  the  reduced  Gold  (ILBose). 

a.  In  Compounds  soluble  in  Water, 

Add  to  the  solution  of  the  oxalic  acid  or  the  oxalate  a  solution  of 
Bodio-terchloride,  or  ammouio-terchloride  of  gold,  and  digest  for  some 
time  at  a  temperature  near  ebullition,  with  exclusion  of  direct  sunlight. 
Collect  the  precij»itated  gold  on  a  filter,  wash,  dry,  ignite,  and  weigh. 
1  eq.  gold  (19(5)  corresponds  to  3  eq.  C^  O,  (3x36=108). 

0.  Tn  Compounih  insoluble  tn  Water, 

Dissolve  in  the  least  possible  amount  of.  hydrochloric  acid,  dilute 
with  a  very  large  (][uantity  of  wat^r,  in  a  ca])i^'ious  flask,  cleaned  pre- 
viously with  solution  of  soda ;  add  solution  of  gold  in  excess,  boil  the 
mixture  some  time,  let  the  gold  subside,  taking  care  to  exclude  suidight, 
and  proceed  as  in  a.  , 


\* 


d.  Detennhuitimi  as  Carbonic  Acid.,     ^   '  . 

This  may  be  effected  either,  .  -' 

a.  By  the  method  of  organic  analydis\(§  174)  ;  or, 

0.  By  mixing  the  oxalic  acid  or- oxalate  with  -.finely  pulverized  binox- 
ide  of  manganese-in  excess, .aiict  lulding^  sulphuric 'acid  to  the  mixture,  in 
an  ap])aratus^  so  constructed  that  the  disengaged  carbonic  acid  passes  off 
perfeotly  dryj y.       .   ,^       '..'■    -.         •.        . 

The  theoi^'of- UiJA  method  nia5:  be  illustrated  by  the  following  equa- 
tion: ,  '\  '  •     •  •     •       ■'■ 

Ca  0»+Mn  p,4S  p3=Mn  6;S.  O^-f  2-  CO,     . 

•  ■    ■•  ■ 

For  each  1  eq.  oxalic  acicl  we  jgibtt^iA.  accordingly  ^  ^q.  carbonic  jacid. 
For  the  apparatus  and  process,' I' i*6feiy  to  tlie  ch^pter-oif  tl)e  examination 
of  manganese  ores,  ui  the  spt^ci^l  ]>9/'t*<)f  t^irf  w6^k.  Hero  I  may  remark 
that  free  oxalic  acid  miwt  fir^fij  4x)  preparevl.  for  Qie^ 'Jpi-pcess  by  slight 
Buperaafuration  with  amnionic  and- also  that  9  [iarts  ^  anhydrous  ox- 
alic acid  r&quiie  theoretfarally  11  p^rts  of  (pure)  binoxide  of  niangauese. 
Since  an  excess  of  the  lalter'  siilMt^auco  doei^  not  interfere  with  the  accu- 
racy of  the' results,  it  is  easy  fo^tiiJd  the  amount  to  be  addrd.  The 
binoxide  of  maiLganesc  need  not4i)6|puxe$l|utit  itnfet  contain  no  carbon- 
ate. This  meth(Ml  is  ex]}e^)iious,^aQd':j^ves  very,  accin-ato  r(>sults,  if 
the  process  is  coiMlucteii.  -uT-.tin  appu^iiyiiias  snfB^ntly  light  to  adndt  of 
the  use  of  a  delicate  balance.  •' . 

Instead  of  binoxide  of  manganese,  chromate  of  potassa  may  be  used  ; 
(compare  §  13(h,  c.)  ^- 

II.  Separation  r*f  Oxalic  Acid  from  the  Bases.    *' 

The  moat  convenient  way  of  analyzing  oxalates  is,  in  all  cases,  to 
determine  in  one  portion,  the  acid,  by  one  of  the  methodK  given  in  I.,  in 
another  poi*tion,  the  base,  j>articularly  as  the  latter  object  may  .be  gene- 
rally etfected  by  sim])le  ignition  in  the  air,  whii'h  reduces  the  salt  either 
to  the  metallic  state  (e.  //.,  oxamte  of  silver),  or  to  ])ure  oxide  (e.  g,  oxa- 
late of  lead),  or  to  carbonate  (e„  //.,  the  oxalates  of  the  alkalies  and  alka- 
line earths.) 

If  acid  and  base  have  to  be  determined  in  one  an<l  the  same  portion 
of  the  oxalate,  the  following  methods  may  be  resorted*  to : 

Ob  The  oxalic  acid  is  determined  by  I.,  c,  and  the  gold  separated  from 
the  basee  in  the  filtrate  by  the  methods  given  in  Section  Y. 
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h.  In  maxLY  soluble  salts  the  oxalic  acid  may  be  determined  by  tlia 
method  I.,  a ;  separating  the  bases  afterwards  from  the  excess  of  the 
salt  of  lime  by  the  methods  given  in  Section  Y. 

c.  Many  oxalates  whose  bases  are  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  potasss 
or  carbonate  of  soda,  and  are  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant^ 
may  be  decomposed  by  boiling  with  an  excess  of  solution  of  carbonate 
of  potassa  or  carbonate  of  soda,  oxide  or  carbonate  being  formed  on  the 
one,  and  alkaline  oxalate  on  the  other  side. 

d.  All  salts  of  oxalic  acid  with  the  oxides  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  groups,  may  be  decomposed  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  sul- 
phide of  ammonium. 

§  138. 
4."  Hydrofluoric  Acid. 

I.  DetermincUton, 

Free  hydi'ofluoric  acid  in  aqueous  solution  is  best  determined  as 
fluoride  of  calcium.  For  this  purpose,  carbonate  of  soda  is  added 
in  moderate  excess,  then  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  aa  long  as  a 
precipitate  continues  to  form ;  when  the  precipitate,  which  consists  of 
fluoride  of  calcium  and  carbonate  of  lime,  has  subsided,  it  is  washed,  first 
by  decantation,  afterwards  on  the  filter,  and  dried ;  when  dry,  it  is  ignited 
in  a  platinum  crucible  (§  53) ;  water  Is  then  poured  over  it,  in  a  platinum 
or  porcelain  dish,  acetic  acid  added  in  slight  excess,  the  mixture  evaporated 
to  dryness  on  the  water-bath,  and  heated  on  the  latter  until  all  odor  of 
acetic  acid  disappears.  The  residue,  which  consists  of  fluoride  of  calcium 
and  acetate  of  lime,  is  heated  with  water,  the  fluoride  of  calcium  filtered 
ofl*,  washed,  dried,  ignited  (§  53),  and  weighed.  If  the  precipitate  of 
fluoride  of  calcium  and  carbr>nate  of  lime  were  treated  with  acetic  add, 
without  previous  ignition,  the  washing  of  the  fluoride  would  prove  a 
diflicult  operation.  Presence  of  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  aque- 
ous solution  of  the  hydrofluoiic  acid  does  not  interfere  with  the  process 
(H.  Rose). 

II.  Separation  of  Fluorine  from  the  Metale, 

a.  Soluble  FluorU]^, 
If  the  solutions  have  an  acid  reaction,  carbonate  of  soda  is  added  in 
excess.  If  this  produces  no  precipitate,  the  fluorine  is  determined  by 
the  method  given  in  I.,  and  the  bases  in  the  filtrate  are  separated  from 
the  excess  of  lime,  and  from  the  soda,  by  the  methods  given  in  Section 
V.  But  if  the  carbonate  of  soda  produces  a  precipitate,  the  mixture  is 
heated  to  boiling,  then  filtered,  and  the  fluorine  determined  in  the  fil- 
trate by  the  method  given  in  I. ;  the  base  is  in  the  residue,  which  must, 
however,  first  be  tested,  to  make  sure  that  it  contains  no  fluorine.  Neu- 
tral solutions  are  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  chloride  of  calcimn, 
and  the  mixture  heated  to  boiling  in  a  platinum  dish,  or,  but  less  ap- 
propriately, in  a  porcelain  dish ;  the  precipitate  of  fluoride  of  calcium  ia 
allowed  to  subside,  thoroughly  washed  with  hot  water  by  decantation, 
transferred  to  the  filter,  dried,  ignite,d,  and  weighed.  The  bases  in  the 
filtrate  are  then  separated  from  the  excess  of  the  salt  of  lime  by  the 
usual  methods.  That  the  bases  may  be  detei*mined  also  in  separate  poi^ 
tions  by  the  methods  given  in  6,  need  hardly  be  stated. 
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&.  TnaohMe  JFluorides, 

a.  Anhf/draua  in9oltU>l6  Fluorides, 

The  fbielj  pulverized  and  accurately  weighed  substance  is  heated  for 
tome  time  with  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  finally  ignited  until 
the  free  sulphuric  acid  is  completely  expelled.  The  residuary  sulphate  is 
weighed,  and  the  metal  contained  in  it  calculated.  The  difference  between 
the  calculated  weight  of  the  metal  and  that  of  the  original  fluoride  shows 
the  amount  of  fluorine  originally  present  in  the  analyzed  compound.  In 
oases  where  we  have  to  deal  with  a  metal  whose  sulphate  gives  off  part  of 
the  sidphuric  acid  upon  ignition,  or  where  the  residue  contains  several 
metals,  it  is  necessaiy  to  subject  the  residue  to  analysis  before  this  cal- 
culation can  be  made. 

/3.  HydraJUd  insoluble  Fluorides, 

A  sample  of  the  compound  under  examination  is  heated  in  a  tube. 

oo.    The  Water  expelled  does  not  redder^  lAjtmus  Paper, 
In  this  case  the  amount  of  water  present  is  ascertained  by  igniting  the 
hydrated  compoimd,  and  the  fluorine  and  metal  are  subsequently  deter- 
mined as  directed  in  II.,  h,  a. 

6&.   The  Water  expelled  has  an  add  reaction. 

The  fluoride  under  examination  is,  in  the  first  place,  treated  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  as  directed  in  II.,  by  a,  to  determine  the  metal  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  water  -|-  fluorine  on  the  other.  Another  weighed  portion  is  then 
mixed,  in  a  small  retort,  with  about  6  parts  of  recently  ignited  oxide  of 
lead  ;  the  mixture  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  oxide  of  lead,  the  retort 
weighed,  and  the  water  expelled  by  the  application  of  heat,  increased 
gradually  to  redness.  No  hydrofluoric  acid  escapes  in  this  process.  The 
weight  of  the  expelled  water  is  inferred  from  the  loss.  The  first  operation 
having  given  us  the  water  +  fluorine,  and  the  second,  the  water  alone,  the 
difference  is  consequently  the  fluorine. 

In  the  fifth  section  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  another  method  of 
determining  fluorine  (in  the  chapter  on  the  separation  of  fluorine  from 
silicic  acid). 

Fourth  Division  of  the  First  Ghoup  of  the  Adds, 
Carbonic  Acid — Silicic  Acid, 

§  139. 
1.  Carbonic  Acid. 
I,  Determinaiior^, 

a.  In  a  mixture  of  Gases, 

After  thoroughly  drying  the  gases  with  a  ball  of  chloride  of  calcium, 
measure  them  accurately,  in  a  graduated  tube  over  mercury,  insert  a 
moistened  ball  of  hydrate  of  potassa,  cast  on  a  platinum  wire  in  a  pistol 
buUet-mould,  and  leave  this  in  the  tube  for  24  hours,  or  until  the  volume 
of  the  gas  ceases  to  show  further  diminution  ;  withdraw  the  ball,  and 
measure  the  gas  remaining,  re-insert  the  same  or  a  fresh  moistened  ball  of 
potaasa  and  repeat  till  no  further  absorption  takes  place.  The  carbonic 
acid  gas  is  inferred  from  the  difference,  provided  the  gaseous  mixture  con- 
tained no  other  gas  liable  to  absorption  by  potassa  (compare  §§  12-16). 
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If  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  is  Tery  small,  this  prooees  does  not  yield 
sufficiently  accurate  results.  In  such  cases  one  of  the  methods  recom- 
mended for  the  estimation  of  carbonic  add  in  atmospheric  air  (see  §  241) 
should  be  employed. 

b.  In  Aqueotts  Solution. 

a.  With  Hydrate  op  Lime. 

Into  a  flask,  holding  about  300  c.  c.  and  provided  with  a  good  indii^ 
rubber  cork,  put  2  to  3  grm.  hydrate  of  lime  perfectly  free  from  carbonr 
ate,*  tare  or  weigh  exactly,  add  the  carbonic  acid  water,  cork  immedi- 
ately and  weigh  again.  (If  the  water  is  measured  with  a  plunging 
syphon,  of  course  this  mode  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  water  em- 
ployed is  superfluous.)  Heat  the  contents  of  the  flask  for  some  time 
in  a  water-bath  (raising  the  cork  every  now  and  then)  to  hasten  the  con- 
version of  the  amorphous  carbonate  of  lime  into  the  crystalline,  and 
pour  off  the  clear  fluid  as  completely  as  possible  without  disturbing  the 
precipitate  through  a  small  ribbed  filter.  This  operation  is  soon  fin- 
ished, and  the  filter  is  at  once — without  washing — ^thrown  into  the  flask 
containing  the  precipitate  and  the  rest  of  the  fluid ;  the  carbonic  acid  is 
determined  now  according  to  II.,  « ;  or,  if  the  carbonic  acid  water  con- 
tains bicarbonate  of  an  alkali,  it  is  well  to  add,  besides  the  hydrate  of 
lime,  also  enough  chloride  of  calcium  to  decompose  the  alkaline  car- 
bonate. 

i3.  After  Pettenkofkr.  f 

The  principle  of  this  simple  and  expeditious  process  consists  in 
mixing  the  carbonic  acid  water  with  a  measured  quantity  of  standard 
lime-water  (or,  under  certain  circumstances,  baryta  water)  in  excess. 
After  complete  separation  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  the  excess  of  alkaline 
earth  in  the. fluid  is  determined  in  an  aliquot  part  by  means  of  stand- 
ard solution  of  oxaUc  acid  ;  the  diflerence  gives  the  lime  precipitated  by 
the  carbonic  acid,  and  consequently  the  amount  of  the  latter  present. 

If  a  water  contains  only  free  carbonic  acid,  the  analyst  has  only  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  carbonate  of  lime  formed  is  at  first,  as  long  as  it 
remains  amoq)hons,  very  perceptibly  soluble  in  water,  to  which  it  com- 
municates an  alkaline  reaction.  Hence  the  unprecipitated  lime  in  thp 
fluid  cannot  be  estimated  till  the  carbonate  of  lime  has  separated  in  the 
crystalline  form — this  takes  8  or  10  hours  if  the  mixture  is  not  warmed 
to  70°  or  80°. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  a  water  contains  an  alkaline  carbonate  or  any 
other  alkaline  salt  whose  acid  would  be  precipitated  by  lime,  a  neutral 
solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  must  first  be  added  to  decompose  the 
same.  This  addition,  too,  prevents  any  inconvenience  arising  from  the 
presence  of  free  alkali  in  the  lime-water  or  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  in 
the  carbonic  acid  water;  this  inconvenience  consists  in  the  fact  that 
oxalate  of  an  alkali  or  of  magnesia  enters  into  double  decomposition 
with  carbonate  of  lime  (which  is  never  entirely  absent  from  the  fluid  to 

*  This  is  prepared  by  slaking  freshly  burnt  lime  with  water  in  such  a  maimer 
that  the  hydrate  obtained  appears  dry  and  polverolent.  Should  it  contain  oarbonio 
acid  (as  may  be  seen  by  putting  a  portion  into  hydrochloric  acid)  it  is  ignited  in 
a  current  of  air  free  from  carbonic  acid  in  a  tube  of  difficultly  fusible  glMi  placed 
in  a  combustion  fomaoe. 

f  Bnchner^s  neues  Bepert  10,  1. 
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be  analyzed),  forming  oxalate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  the  alkali  or  of 
magneeia,  which  latter  will  of  course  again  take  up  oxalic  acid. 

In  the  presence  of  magnesia  salts  in  carbonic  acid  water,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  precipitation  of  the  magnesia,  a  little  chloride  of  ammonium 
must  also  be  added,  but  in  this  case  heat  must  not  be  applied  to  induce 
the  carbonate  of  lime  to  become  more  quickly  crystalline,  as  ammonia 
would  be  thereby  expelled. 

In  making  the  determination,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  ascertain 
the  relation  between  the  lime  water  and  a  standard  solution  of  oxalic 
add.  PEitTENKOFER  makcs  the  latter  solution  by  dissolving  2*8636 
grm.  pure  uuetUoresced  dry  crystallized  oxalic  acid  to  1  litre ;  1  c.  c.  of 
this  is  equivalent  to  1  mgrm.  carbonic  acid.  The  lime  water  is  stand- 
ardized as  follows :  measure  45  c.  c.  into  a  little  flask  which  can  be 
closed  by  the  thumb,  and  then  run  in  from  the  burette  the  solution  of 
oxalic  acid  till  the  alkaline  reaction  has  just  vanished.  During  the 
operation  the  flask  is  closed  with  the  thumb  and  gently  shaken.  The 
end  is  attained  as  soon  as  a  drop  taken  out  with  a  glass  rod  and  applied 
to  delicate  turmeric  paper  produces  no  brown  ring.  The  first  experiment 
ia  a  rough  one,  the  second  should  be  exact. 

The  analysis  of  a  carbonic  acid  water  (a  spring  water,  for  instance)  is 
performed  by  transferring  100  c.  c.  to  a  dry  flask,  adding  3  c.  c.  of  a 
neutral  and  nearly  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  and  2  c.  c.  of 
a  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  then  45  c.  c.  of  the  stand- 
ard lime  water ;  close  the  flask  with  an  india-rubber  cork,  shake  and  allow 
to  stand  1 2  hours.  The  fluid  contents  of  the  flask  measure  consequently  1 50 
c  c.  From  the  clear  fluid  take  out  by  means  of  a  pipette  two  portions 
of  50  c.  c.  each,  and  determine  the  free  lime  by  means  of  oxalic  acid,  in 
the  first  portion  approximately,  in  the  second  exactly.  Multiply  the 
c  c.  used  in  the  last  experiment  by  3  and  deduct  the  product  from  the 
c  c.  of  oxalic  acid  which  correspond  to  45  c.  c.  of  lime  water.  The  dif- 
ference shows  the  lime  precipitated  by  carbonic  acia;  each  c.  c.  corre- 
sponds to  1  mgrm.  cai'bonic  acid. 

The  method  is  convenient  and  good;  it  is  especially  to  be  recom- 
mended for  dilute  carbonic  acid  water.  In  water  containing  much  car- 
bonic acid  it  is  well  to  replace  the  lime-  by  baryta  water ;  compare  the 
determination  of  carbonic  acid  in  atmospheric  air,  §  241. 

II.  Separation  of  Carbonic  Acid  from  the  JSaseSy  and  its 

M^stimation  in  Carbonates, 

Ob  Separation  f torn  NeuJtral  Ca/rbonales  of  Alkalies  and  the  Alkaline 
J^arths, 

If  the  siilts  contain  unquestionably  1  eq.  carbonic  acid  to  1  eq.  base, 
and  there  is  no  other  salt  with  alkaline  reaction  present,  we  may  deter- 
mine the  quantity  of  the  base  by  the  alkalimetric  method  (§§  207, 
208,  201),  and  calculate  for  each  1  eq.  base  1  eq.  carbonic  acid. 

6.  Separation  from  liases  v)hich  vpon  Ignition  readily  and  completely 

yielfl  the  Carbonic  Acid  with  which  they  are  combined. 
Such  are,  for  instance,  the  carbonates  of  zinc,  cadmium,  lead,  copper, 
magnesia,  kc, 

• 

eu  Anhydrous  Carbonates, 

Ignite  the  weighed  substance  in  a  platinum  crucible  (carbonates  of 
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cadmiTun  and  lead  in  a  porcelain  crucible),  until  the  weigbt  of  the  rendue 
remains  constant.  The  results  are,  of  course,  very  accurate.  Sabrtaaen 
liable  to  absorb  oxygen  upon  ignition  in  the  air  are  ignited  in  a  bulb- 
tube,  through  which  a  stream  of  dry  carbonic  acid  gas  is  conducted.  The 
carbonic  acid  is  inferred  from  the  loss. 

3.  Ilydrated  Carhanates. 

The  substance  is  ignited  in  a  bulb-tube  through  which  dried  air,  or, 
in  presence  of  oxidizable  substances,  carbonic  acid  is  transmitted,  and 
which  is  connected  with  a  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  by  means  of  a  dry, 
close-fitting  cork.     During  the  ignition,  the  posterior  end  of  the  bulb- 
tube  is,  by  means  of  a  small  lamp,  kept  sufficiently  hot  to  prevent  the 
condensation  of  water  in  it,  care  being  taken,  however,  to  guard  against 
burning  the  cork.     The  loss  of  weight  of  the  tube  gives  the  amount  of 
the  water -f  the  carbonic  acid ;   the  increase  of  weight  gained  by  the 
chloride  of  calcium  tube  gives  the  amount  of  the  water,  and  the  differ- 
ence accordingly  that  of  the  carbonic  acid.   A  somewhat  wide  glass  tube 
may  also  be  put  in  the  place  of  the  bulb-tube,  and  the  substance  intro- 
duced into  it  in  a  little  boat,  which  is  weighed  before  and  after  the 
operation. 

c.  SeparcUion  from  aU  JBcueSj  unthaiU  exceptiony  in  Anhydrous  Caihf^ 

nates. 

Fuse  vitrified  borax  in  a  weighed  platinum  crucible,  allow  to  cool  in 
the  desiccator,  weigh,  then  transfer  the  well-dried  substance  to  the  crucible 
and  weigh  again.  •  The  weights  of  both  carbonate  and  borax  are  thus 
as(;ertained.  They  should  be  in  about  the  proportion  of  1:4.  Heat  is 
then  applied,  which  is  gradually  increased  to  redness,  and  maintained  at 
this  temperature  until  the  contents  of  the  crucible  are  in  a  state  of  calm 
fusion.  Tlie  crucible  is  now  allowed  to  cool,  and  weighed.  The  loss  of 
weight  is  carbonic  *cid.     The  results  are  very  accurate  (Schaffootsch). 

I  must  add  that  borax-glass  may  be  kept  in  a  state  of  fusion  at  a  red 
heat  for  ^  to  ^  an  hour  without  the  occurrence  of  any  volatilissation,  but 
that  at  a  white  heat  (by  igniting  over  the  gas-bellows),  even  in  a  few 
minutes,  it  suffers  a  decided  loss.*  A  few  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid 
remaining  in  the  fusing  mass  are  without  any  influence  on  the  residt. 

d.  Separation  from  all  Bases  wWunit  exception. 

(Estimation  of  the  Acid  from  the  loss  of  weight,) 

a/i.  Carbonates  wlioae  Bases  form  Soluble  Salts  witJi  Sidphuric  AcidL 
The  process  is  conducted  in  the  apparatus  illustrated  by  fig.  53. 
The  size  of  the  flasks  depends  upon  the  capacity  of  the  balance  whicb 
the  operator  possesses.  Tlie  tube  a  is  closed  at  h  by  means  of  a  amaU 
wax  stopper ;  f  the  other  end  of  the  tube  a  is  open,  as  are  also  both  ends 
of  c  and  d.  The  flask  B  is  nearly  half  filled  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid ;  the  tubes  must  fit  air-tight  in  the  perforations  of  the  corks^  and  the 
latter  equally  so  in  the  mouths  of  the  flasks.  The  weighed  subfltance 
is  put  into  A  ;  this  flask  is  then  filled  about  one-third  with  water,  the 
cork  properly  inserted,  and  the  apparatus  tared  on  the  balance. 

*  Zeitschrift  f.  analyt.  Ghem.  1,  G6. 

f  Or  with  a  small  piece  of  india-rubber  tube,  drawn  over  it,  and  having  iaaerted 
in  the  other  end  a  short  piece  of  glass  rod. 
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AliswlmbUeBof  airare  now  sacked  outof  ci^bjmeaiiBof  asmallindia- 
rabbefr  tube.  Tbifi  lerves  to  rarefy  the  air  in  ^  also,  and  causes  the  sul- 
phnrio  aoid  in  jB  to  ascend  in  the  tube  c.  The  latter  is  watched  for  some 
timey  to  ascertain  whether  the  colunm  of  sulphuric  acid  in  it  remains 
stationazy,  which  is  a  proof  that  the  apparatus  is  air-tight.  Air  is  then 
again  sudced  out  of  d^  which  causes  a  por- 
tion of  the  sulphuric  acid  to  flow  over  into 
A.  The  carbonate  in  the  latter  flask  is 
decomposed  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  liberated  carbonic  acid,  completely 
dried  in  its  passage  through  the  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  in  JBy  escapes 
through  d.  When  the  evolution  of  the 
gas  slackens  a  firesh  portion  of  sulphuric 
aoid  is  made  to  pass  over  into  A^  by  re- 
newed suction  through  d/  and  the  same 
operation  is  repeated  until  the  whole  of 
the  carbonate  is  decomposed.  A  more 
vigorous  suction  is  now  applied,  to  make 
a  Urger  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  pass 
over  into  A^  whereby  the  contents  of  that 
flask  are  considerably  heated ;  when  the 
evolution  of  gas  bubbles  has  completely 
ceased,  the  wax  stopper  on  a  is  opened, 
or  the  glass  rod  removed  firom  the  india-rubber  cap,  and  suction  applied 
to  df  until  the  air  sucked  out  tastes  no  longer  of  carbonic  acid.* 

After  about  3  hours,  the  apparatus  is  replaced  upon  the  balance,  and 
the  equilibrium  restored  by  additional  weights.  The  sum  of  the  weights 
so  added  indicates  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  originally  present  in  the 
substance. 

If  the  flasks  A  and  B  are  selected  of  small  size,  the  apparatus  may  be 
80  constructed  that,  together  with  the  contents,  it  need  not  weigh  above 
seventy  grammes,  admitting  thus  of  being  weighed  on  a  delicate  balance. 
The  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  this  apparatus,  first  suggested  by  Will 
and  myself  are  very  accurate,  provided  the  quantity  of  the  carbonic 
acid  be  not  too  trifling.  Manifold  modifications  of  the  apparatus  have 
been  proposed,  principally  in  order  to  make  it  lighter.  See  Geissleb^s 
Apparatus,  p.  291. 

If  sulphites  or  sulphides  are  present,  together  with  the  carbonates,  their 
injurious  influence  is  best  obviated  by  adding  to  the  carbonate  solution  of 
yellow  chromate  of  potassa  in  more  than  sufficient  quantity  to  effect  their 
oxidation.  If  chlorides  are  present,  in  order  to  prevent  the  evolution  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  add  to  the  evolution  flask  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sul- 
phate  of  silver  in  solution,  or  connect  the  exit  tube  d  with  a  Hmall  prepared 
U-tube,  which  is,  of  course,  first  tared  with  the  apparatus,  and  afterwards 
weij^ied  with  it.  This  U-tube  is  prepared — in  accordance  with  the  happy 
proposal  of  Stolba — by  filling  with  fragments  of  pumice  which  have  been 
boiled  with  an  excess  of  concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  till 
the  air  has  been  expelled,  and  then  dried  and  heated  to  complete  dehy- 
dration of  the  copper  salt.  If  the  U-tube  is  only  8  cm.  high  and  has 
an  internal  diameter  of  1  cm.,  it  answers  the  ptirpose  very  well.     The 

*  In  aooozate  ezperiments,  it  is  advisable  to  oonnect  the  and  b  of  the  tube  a 
with  a  ehloride  of  oalciom  tube  dozing  the  prooeas  of  saotion. 
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end  not  connected  with  d  ia  provided  with  a  perfonit«d  oork  and  ibort 
glass  tube.  We  apply  suction  to  this  hj  means  of  a  flexible  tubc^  imUiil 
of  to  d, 

hb.  CarhoTiatetwKote  JBa»e»  formmtolvhh  iSatts  with  SuiphtrU  AtH 
The  tuialyeis  of  auch  carbonates  cannot  well  be  effected  hy  the  me&td 
aa,  as  the  insoluble  sulphate  formed  (sulphate  of  lime,  for  instaMg) 
partially  protects  the  yet  undecomposed  portion  of  the  carbonate  fitw ' 
decomposition.  The  apparatus  is  therefore  modified  aa  shown  in  fig.  51. 
The  alteration  oouaistB  simply  in  the  tube  a,  which  oontaina  a  bniliy 
and  is  drawn  out  to  a  fine  point  at  the  lower  end. 

The  process  ia  conducted  as  follows :  The  weired  substance  ia  pnt  into 
A,  together  with  water.  The  bulb-tube  a  contains  an  amount  of  dihte 
nitric  acid,  more  than  sufficient  for  the  decomposition  of  the  carbonata^ 
and  which  is  prevented  firom  flowing  throng  the  dbitow  aperture  of  this 
tnbe  by  t^e  little  wax  stopper  b.*  Tbt 
point  of  this  tube  most  not  at  6aA  d^ 
into  the  water  in  A.  The  i^paratw 
having  been  tared  on  the  balance,  the 
tube  a  is  caiefhlly  and  cautionaly  numd 
down,  until  ite  point  nearly  tonche*  the 
bottom  of  A.  Ilie  wax  stopper  &  iathra 
momentarily  raised,  or  tiie  glass  rod  m> 
moved  from  the  india-rubber  cap,  ao  as 
to  allow  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid 
toflowout  of  the  tubeo;  and  the  same 
operation  is  repeated,  until  the  carbo- 
nate is  completely  deoompoaed.  The  cofr 
tent«  of  ^  ore  then  heated  to  incipient 
boiling,  the  stopper  at  b  removed,  and 
the  carbonic  acid  auched  out  of  the  s^iptt- 
ratus  as  directed  in  aa.  The  dinunntioii 
;pj_  g^  of  weight  is  ascertained  when  the  appa- 

ratus is  completely  cooled. 
Hwillbeseen  at  aglance  that  adifierent  construction  mayalso  be  ^ven  to 
the  apparatus ;  that,  for  instance,  the  tube  C  may  be  connected,  instead  of 
with  £,  with  a  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  or  with  a  tube  filled  with  pumice 
stone  or  osbextos  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid ;  also,  that  the  substance 
to  be  anal3^ed  may  be  put  into  a  small  tube,  which  stands  npri|^t  U 
first,  or  is  suspended  from  a  thread,  but  is  subsequently,  after  taring 
the  apparatus,  upset  or  lowered  into  the  dilute  acid  in  the  flask  ;  tJaa, 
that  the  closing  of  a  may  be  efiected  by  means  of  a  compression  clomp, 
Ac 

The  apparatus  proposed  by  Oeissler  f  ia  very  convenient  (see  fig.  65), 
It  consists  of  two  parts,  A  B  and  C.  C  ia  ground  into  the  neck  of  ^  (a), 
so  as  to  close  air-tight,  and  yet  admit  of  being  readily  removed,  ht 
the  purpose  of  filling  and  emptyii^  A.  6  c  is  a  glass  tube,  open  at  both 
ends,  and  ground  water-tight  into  C,  at  the  lower  end  (c)  ;  it  is  kept  in 
the  proper  position  by  means  of  an  easily  movable  cork,  i.  The  illn> 
tration  shows  the  construction  of  the  apparatus  in  other  reelects.  TV 
eork  «  must  fit  air-tight^  as  must  the  tube  d  in  the  cork.     'Tba  weigM 
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B  ii  pnt  into  A,  water  added  to  the  extent  indicated  in  the 
eograving,  and  the  sabstance  shaken  towards  the  aide  of  the  flaek.  0  i> 
now  filled  nearly  to  the  top  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  with  the  aid  of  a 
pipette,  after  having  previouslytumedthecork*  upwards,  wiUiout  raimng 
»;  the  cork  is  then  again  twisted  down  again,  and  (7  inserted  into  A;  Sia 
filled  aomewhat  more  than  half  with  concentra- 
'  tod  snlphnric  aoid,  and  b  cloeed  at  the  top  with 
a  little  wax  stopper,  or  a  piece  of  india-rubber 
tnbe,  with  a  Dnallglaw  rod  inserted  in  it.  After 
taring  the  iq»pM»tus,  the  decomposition  is  efiect- 
ed  by  raisisg  (  a  little,  and  thus  oauaing  acid 
to  paaa  &oin  0  into  A.  The  carbonic  acid 
eso^we  through  h  into  the  sulphuric  acid,  where 
it  is  dried ;  it  then  leaves  the  apparatus  iJirough 
d.  After  the  decomposition  has  been  effected, 
A  is  cautiously  heated  to  incipient  boiling,  the 
■topper  on  6  opened,  and  the  carbonic  acid  still 
remaining  in  the  apparatus  sucked  out  through 
d  by  means  of  a  small  indiarrubber  tube.  The 
^iparatna  is  finally  weighed  when  cold. 

If  you  prefer  to  decompose  the  carbonate  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  dry  the  escaping  gas  with  the 
pumice-stone  nturated  with  anhydrous  sulphate 
of  copper  (aee  aa),  which  also  retains  hydro- 
dtloric  acid  ai  well  as  the  moisture  (Stolba*). 
It  is  well  to  fill  a  light  U-tube  with  this  material. 
The  size  of  the  U-tube  should  depend  on  the 
■ise  of  the  apparatus.  It  canbeusedaslongasa 
third  of  its  contents  remains  uncolored. 

fee.  Carbonatea  which  di»»alv«  fredy  in  eoU- 
diliiie  add.] 

In  the  proceaaes  hitherto  described,  carbonic  < 
acid  is  determined  by  the  loss  of  weight  of  an  ap- 
paratus which  contains  no  carbonic  acid  gas  at  the 
beginning  and  which  must  be  completely  emptied  of  ihia  gas  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  analysis.  It  ia  a  matter  of  exj^rience,  however,  that  accu- 
rate results  are  not  attainable  with  certainty  in  this  way.  Nothing 
short  of  actual  boiling  for  some  time  wilt  expel  all  carbonic  acid  gas  &om 
the  dilute  acid  liquid.  This  cannot  be  done  conveniently  without  loss  of 
aqueous  vapor.  The  fact  that  good  results  are  often  obtained  is  due  to 
the  compensation  of  opposite  errora,  as  the  analyst  may  convince  himself 
by  repeatedly  heating  and  sucking  through  air.  If  the  suction  go  on  to 
juat  the  right  extent,  the  loss  of  the  apparatus  will  exactly  correspond 
to  the  carbonic  acid  that  was  contained  in  the  substance,  but  further 
exhaustion  of  the  air  will  diminish  the  we^t  of  the  apparatus,  not  by 
complete  removal  of  the  carbonic  acid,  but  by  loss  of  aqueous  vapor, 
which  easily  escapes  the  desiccating  material.  By  continued  working 
on  a  carbonate  of  known  composition  one  may  soon  learn  how  long  to 
ashaast  in  order  to  bring  out  the  proper  loss,  but  where  the  analyst  ia 
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out  of  pnurtice,  an  error  of  1  to  2  per  cent,  is  not  nitlikelj  to  hif^Ma, 
and  the  process  itiKlf  fomiahes  no  means  of  judging  whan  it  will  give  a 
correct  result. 

The  editor  employs  a  simple  modification  of  this  method,  vhic^  under 
proper  conditions,  gives  very  accurate  results  and  &rnishee  to  a  great 
extent  its  awn  control.  The  process  is  novel  in  this  particular,  via,: 
the  charged  apparatus  is  in  the  fint  place  filled  with  carbonic  acid  gaa, 
the  substance  is  then  decomposed,  and  as  soon  as  disengagement  of  gu 
ceases,  the  apparatus,  still  filled  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  ia  weighed 
again.  In  this  manner  all  aspiration  is  done  away  with,  and  the  desio- 
eating  material  has  simply  to  dry  as  much  gas  as  is  yielded  by  the  aub- 
Btan(»  under  analysis. 

It  is,  however,  essential  that  the  substance  under  examination  diasolTtt 
freely  and  completely  in  cold  add ;  it  is  likewise  neceuary  that  th» 
analysis  and  weighii^  be  conducted  in  an  apartment  not  liable  to 
change  of  t«mperature. 

The  apparatus  may  consiBt  of  a  light  flask  or  bottle  with  wide  month 
which  is  closed  by  a  soft  rubber  stopper,  through  which  there  pasaas,  OQ 
the  one  hajid,  a  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  Uie 
lower  bulb  of  which  conl4unB  cotton,  and,  on 
the  other,  the  neck  of  a  vessel  which  oontaina 
the  dilute  acid.  This  acid  reservoir 'is  so  oon- 
Etructed  that  on  suitably  inclining  it,  its  con- 
tents will  flow  freely  into  the  flask.  For  tJua 
purpose  the  tube  connecting  with  the  latter 
has  an  internal  diameter  of  seven  miUimetrea, 
and  its  extremity  is  cut  off  obliquely ;  at  its 
other  end,  the  acid  reservoir  tanninates  in  an 
upturned  narrow  tube,  b.   This  and  the  apper 


termination  of  the  CaCl  tube  are  chosen  of 
such  diameter  that  they  fit  quite  snugly  into 
short,  narrow  and  thick-walled  rubber  connect- 
ors which  are  again  provided  with  glass-rod  stop- 
pers ;  {(11  these  joints  must  be  gas-tight.  In 
figure  56  the  apparatus  is  represented  in  one- 
third  its  proper  dimensions. 

The  weighed  substance,  in  case  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  «.  g.,  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  th« 
flask,  most  conveniently  in  the  form  of  small 
Fi^.  SS.  fragments.     The  acid  vessel  is  nearly  filled 

with  hydrochloric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1-1.  It  and 
tiie  CaCl  tube  are  tightly  adjusted  to  the  neck  of  the  flask,  and  the 
glass-rod  stoppers  being  removed,  the  apparatus  ia  connected  at  c  with 
a  self-regulating  generator  of  washed  carbonic  acid,  and  a  rather  rapid 
stream  of  the  gas  is  transmitted  through  the  apparatus  for  15  minutea, 
or  until  the  liquid  in  &  is  saturated  and  the  air  is  thoroughly  displaoed. 
Then  the  opening  at  d  is  stopped  and  afterward  the  apparatus  is  dis- 
connected with  the  carbonic  acid  generator  and  stopped  at  e.  Thiring 
these  Bs  well  as  the  subsequent  operations,  the  apparatus  must  be  wo 
handled  that  its  temperature  shall  not  change.  It  is  immediktelj 
weighed.  When  removed  from  the  balance,  loosen  the  stopper  at  d,  and, 
holding  the  flask  by  a  wooden  clamp,  incline  it  so  that  UkO  aoid  UiMr 
flow  over  upon  the  carbonate.     The  decomposition  should  proowd  ilow* 
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Ij,  10  that  t]i6  escaping  gas  may  be  tkf»roughlj  dried.  As  soon  as  solu- 
tioa  of  the  carbonate  is  complete,  replace  the  stopper  at  d,  and  weigh 
again.  Should  there  be  any  leak  in  the  apparatus  the  fiAct  is  made  evi- 
dent by  a  slow  but  steady  loss  of  weight,  when  it  is  brought  upon  the 
balance.  If  all  the  joints  are  sufficiently  ti^t,  the  weight  remains  the 
same  for  at  least  fifteen  minutes. 

When  properly  executed  the  process  gives  extremely  accurate  results ; 
a  slight  change  of  temperature  or  of  atmospheric  pressure  between  the 
two  weighings  of  course  greatly  impairs  the  results  or  renders  them 
worthless.  Since  the  apparatus  usually  rises  a  little  in  temperature 
during  the  solution  of  the  carbonate,  it  is  better,  as  soon  as  the  substance 
ia  decomposed,  to  stopper  the  CaCl  tube  and  let  the  whole  stand  fifteen 
minutes,  then  to  connect  as  before  with  the  gas-generator  and  pass  dried 
CO,  for  a  minute,  and  finally  to  stopper  asain  and  bring  upon  the  bal- 
ance. In  seven  analyses  of  pure  calcite  in  quantities  ranging  from  0*5 
to  0*9  grm.,  the  editor  obtained  the  following  percentages  of  carbonic 
acid,  viz.:  44*07,  44*07,  43*98,44*01,  44*04,  44*11,  44*16;  calculation 
requires  44*00. 

In  case  of  alkali-carbonates  which  absorb  carbonic  acid  gas,  it  is 
necessary  to  modify  the  apparatus.  Instead  of  the  light  flask  a,  we  may 
employ  a  small  bottle  of  thick  glass  and  wider  mouth,  and  a  thrice-per- 
forated rubber  stopper.  Through  the  third  orifice  pass  a  narrow  tube  3  to 
4  inches  long  enlarged  below  to  a  small  bulb  to  contain  the  carbonate. 
Thia  bulb  must  be  so  thin  that  on  pushing  down  the  tube  within  the 
bottle  it  shall  be  easily  crushed  to  pieces  against  the  bottom  of  the  lat- 
ter. The  carbonate  is  weighed  into  the  bulb-tube,  the  latter  is  wiped 
dean,  down  to  the  bulb,  corked  and  fixed  in  the  stopper.  The  apparatus 
is  filled  as  before  with  CO,  and  weighed.  Then  the  bulb  is  broken  and 
the  process  finiahed  as  before  described.  In  three  estimations  on  car- 
bonate of  soda  the  editor  found  41*54,  41*64  and  41*58  per  cent,  of  CO,. 
Calculation  requires  41*51  per  cent.] 

e.  From  all  Bases  imthaut  exception  (Estimation  of  the  Acid  from  the 
increase  of  weight  of  an  Absorption  Apparattu), 

The  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  I  employ  will  be  seen  from  fig.  57. 

a  is  the  evolution  flask  (300  c.  c.)  closed  with  a  doubly-perforated 
india-rubber  cork,  66  is  a  tube  twice  bent  and  expanded  at  c  to  a  small 
bulb,  it  may  be  connected  by  means  of  an  india-rubber  tube  as  required 
either  with  the  little  funnel  d,  or  with  the  tube  e,  which  is  filled  with 
soda-lime  or  hydrate  of  potassa.  The  U-tube  f  is  filled,  as  regards  the 
bulbed  limb,  with  pieces  of  fused  chloride  of  calcium  ;  as  regards  the 
other  limb,  with  fragments  of  pumice  saturated  with  anhydrous  sulphate 
of  copper  (see  p.  289).  The  U-tube  g  contains  pieces  of  glass,  6 — 10 
<lrops  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  two  little  asbestos  stoppers, 
the  tube  hia  ^  filled  with  about  20  grm.  coarsely  granulated  soda-lime, 
and  towards  the  outer  end  the  remaining  ^  is  filled  with  coarsely 
granulated  chloride  of  calcium,  k  contains  in  the  outward  limb  soda- 
lime,  in  the  inner,  chloride  of  calcium,  f  serves  to  free  the  escaping 
carbonic  acid  from  moisture  and  hydrochloric  acid,  g  enables  the  opera- 
tor  to  see  the  rate  of  the  evolution  of  gas,  h,  by  its  soda-lime,  takes  up 
the  carbonic  acid  completely,  and  by  its  chloride  of  calcium  prevents 
any  evaporation  of  water  from  the  former  (the  soda-lime  gets  warm  on 
absorbing  the  carbonic  acid),  k  serves  to  protect  the  tube  h  (which  haa 
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to  be  weighed)  from  any  moisture;  &o.y  which  might  penetrate  from  oa^ 
side.  The  corks  of  g^  h  and  k  must  be  covered  with  sealing-waz.^ 
The  absorption  apparatus  is  that  given  by  MnLDEB,f  and  is  here  ene- 
cially  suitable,  as  the  carbonic  acid  is  mixed  with  much  air,  and  the 
evolution  is  at  times  somewhat  rapid. 


Fig.  67. 

After  the  weighed  substance  has  been  transferred  to  a,  and  a  little  water 
has  been  added  to  it,  weigh  h  and  g  together,  and  connect  the  several  parts 
of  the  apparatus — a  stands  on  a  wire  gauze,  placed  on  a  tripod,  e  is 
fiststened  to  a  support,  the  U-tubes  are  suspended  in  a  suitable  manner — 
join  6  to  c^,  and  pour  into  d  a  small  portion  of  mercury,  just  enough  to 
close  the  tube  at  i.  Now  pour  into  d  common  hydrochloric  or  nitric  add 
(previously  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water),  and  by  gentle  suction 
through  an  india-rubber  tube  at  I  cause  a  small  quantity  of  acid  to  flow 
into  the  flask  6.  The  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  commences  immediately ; 
its  rate  may  be  seen  from  g  ;  if  necessary,  a  gentle  heat  may  be  applied. 
When  the  evolution  begins  to  abate,  introduce  more  acid  into  the  flask  in 
the  same  manner  as  before.  As  soon  as  the  carbonate  is  perfectly  decom- 
posed. All  d  several  times  with  hot  water,  causing  it  to  flow  into  a.  This 
is  done  in  order  to  wash  into  a  the  small  quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid 
which  remain  in  c,  and  which  possibly  might  have  taken  up  some  carbonic 
acid.  Now  remove  d  and  connect  e  with  h  instead,  heat  the  contents  of  a 
to  gentle  boiling,  which  is  to  be  continued  till  the  first  bulb  of  ^  is  hot, 
and  then  by  sucking  at  Z,  draw  air  through  the  apparatus  to  the  extent  of 
six  times  the  volimie  that  a  contains.  This  suction  is  best  eflected  by  an 
aspirator.  When  this  has  been  done,  separate  a  from  f^  allow  h  to  cool 
completely,  remove  h  and  g^  and  weigh  them  together.  The  increase  of 
weight  of  these  is  the  exact  expression  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  sub- 
stance. The  accuracy  of  the  results  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  We 
have  the  bases  without  any  impurity,  and  completely  dissolved  in  hydro> 
chloric  or  nitric  acid. 

The  tube  g  is,  after  use,  closed  at  both  ends,  and  retains  its  utility  a  long 


*  Or  oaontchouc  stoppers  may  be  used.     For  small  U-tubes,  half  an  inch  of 
fleshy  india-rubber  tubing  forms  an  excellent  joint, 
t  Zeitschrift  1  analyt.  Chem.  1,  2. 
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time.  The  tube  h  can  also  be  used  repeatedly  without  being  refilled. 
The  second  time  it  is  employed  oomieot  it,  for  the  sake  of  preoftatii»y  vift 
a  separately  weighed  tube  of  the  small  kind.  The  latter  rarely  increasei  ia 
weight,  and  the  first  tube  can,  therefore,  be  then  used  a  third  time.  If 
after  this  the  second  tube  has  become  heavier,  at  the  fourth  opentioa 
reject  the  first  tube,  and  use  the  second  tube  alone,  and  so  on. 

When  large  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  are  to  be  absorbed,  the  tobea 
may  be  replaced  with  advantage  by  a  Liebio's  potash  apparatus. 

f.  SepcMrationfrom  all  Bases  without  exertion  {JEstimatum  of  the  Add 
hy  JEh^fndsion^  Absorption^  and  VolwfMbric  Analysis). 

It  is  sometimes  advantageous,  especially  in  the  .estimation  of  ?erj 
small  quantities  of  carbonic  acid,  to  receive  the  same  in  a  known  volume 
of  standard  lime-  or  barytarwater,  and  to  complete  the  analysiflaocordiog 
to  Pettei^ofeb's  principle  (L,  6,  ^). 

g.  JEIstvmation  hy  Measwrvng  the  Chts. 

This  process  is  applicable  in  the  case  of  all  salts  which  are  deoompooed 
by  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  cold.  It  is  distinguished  for  rapid  and  oon- 
venient  execution  and  very  satisfiEtctoxy  results.     [The  azotometer,  fig.  58| 


Fig.  58 


is  employed,  and  the  details  of  the  process  are  for  the  most  part  aimiltt 
to  those  followed  in  the  estimation  of  ammonia  as  described  on  page  159. 
The  weighed  carbonate  is  put  in  the  bottle  a,  and  the  tube/* is  charged 
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with  5  cc  of  H.  CL,  sp.  gr.  1-125.  When  the  burette  is  adjusted  to  zero, 
the  add  is  poured  at  once  upon  the  carbonate.  The  precautions  to  be 
observed  in  the  meastirement  of  the  gas  are  as  detailed  on  page  161. 
It  is  not  needful  to  wait  so  long  for  the  gas  to  cooL  The  necessary 
corrections  are  applied  by  aid  of  the  foregoing  tables  given  by  Dietrich,* 
pp.  295-6-7.  Their  use  is  perfectly  sinular  to  that  of  the  tables  given 
on  pages  160  and  162-3.] 

§  140. 
2.  Silicic  Aced. 
I.  Determination, 

The  direct  estimation  of  silicic  acid  is  invariably  effected  by  oon- 
Terting  the  soluble  modification  of  the  acid  into  the  insoluble  modifica- 
tion, by  evaporating  and  completely  drying ;  the  insoluble  modification  is 
then,  after  removal  of  all  foreign  matter,  ignited  and  weighed. 

For  the  guidance  of  the  student  I  would  observe  here  that,  to  guard 
against  mistakes,  he  shoidd  always  test  thepvHty  of  the  weighed  silicic  acid. 
The  methods  of  testing  will  be  found  below. 

If  you  have  free  silicic  acid  in  the  state  of  hydrate,  in  an  aqueous  or 
acid  solution  free  from  other  fixed  bodies,  simply  evaporate  the  solution  in 
a  platinum  dish,  ignite  and  weigh  the  residue. 
• 

II.  Separation  of  Silicic  Acid  from  Hie  JBases. 

a.  In  all  compounds  which  a/re  decomposed  by  JBydrochhric  or  Citric 
Acidy  on  digestion  in  open  vessels. 

To  this  class  belong  the  silicates  soluble  in  water,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
insoluble  silicates,  as,  for  instance,  nearly  all  zeolites. 

The  compound  under  examination  is  very  finely  pulverized,  the  powder 
dried  at  100°  (not  above),  and  put  into  a  platinum  or  porcelain  dish  (in 
the  case  of  silicates  whose  solution  might  be  attended  with  disengagement 
of  chlorine,  platinum  cannot  be  used) ;  a  little  water  is  then  added,  and 
the  powder  mixed  to  a  uniform  paste.  Moderately  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid,  or — if  the  substance  contains  lead  or  silver — nitric  acid,  is 
now  added,  and  the  mixture  digested  at  a  very  gentle  heat,  with  constant 
stirring,  until  the  substance  is  completely  decomposed,  in  other  terms  until 
the  glass  rod,  which  is  roimded  at  the  end,  encounters  no  more  gritty 
powder,  and  the  stirring  proceeds  smoothly  without  the  least  grating. 

The  silicates  of  this  class  do  not  all  comport  themselves  in  the  same 
manner  in  this  process,  but  show  some  differences ;  thus  most  of  them 
form  a  bulky  gelatinous  mass,  whilst  in  the  case  of  others  the  silicic 
acid  separates  as  a  light  pulverulent  precipitate ;  again,  many  of  them 
are  decomposed  readily  and  rapidly,  whilst  others  require  protracted 
digestion. 

When  the  decomposition  is  effected,  the  mixture  is  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness on  the  water-bath,  and  the  residue  heated,  with  fr^uent  stirring, 
until  all  the  small  lumps  have  crumbled  to  pieces,  and  the  whole  mass  is 
thoroughly  dry,  and  until  no  more  acid  fiimes  escape.  It  is  always  the 
safest  way  to  conduct  the  operation  of  drying  on  the  water-bath.  Occa- 
•ionally  it  is  well  to  moisten  the  dry  mass  with  water  and  evaporate  again* 

*  Frea.  Zeitwdizift,  iv.,  11, 142-145. 
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In  cafles  where  it  appears  decdrable  to  accelerate  the  deaiccation  by  the  api 
plication  of  a  stronger  beat,  as  when  deliquescent  cblorides  are  present 
an  air-bath  may  be  had  recourse  to;  which  may  be  constructed  ia  % 
simple  way,  by  suspending  the  dish  containing  the  substance,  with  the 
aid  of  wire,  in  a  somewhat  larger  dish  of  silver  or  iron,  in  a  maiuwr  to 
leave  everywhere  between  the  two  dishes  a  small  space  of  unifbimvMlth. 
Direct  heating  over  the  lamp  is  not  advisable,  as  in  the  most  stnodj 
heated  parts  the  silicic  acid  is  liable  to  unite  again  with  the  eeptakA 
bases  to  compounds  which  are  not  decomposed,  or  only  imper^tlj,  \» 
hydrochloric  acid. 

When  the  mass  is  cold,  it  is  brought  to  a  state  of  semi-fluiditj  hj 
thoroughly  moistening  it  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  after  which  it  is  allowed 
to  stand  for  half  an  hour,  then  warmed  on  a  water-bath,  diluted  with  hot 
water,  stirred,  allowed  to  deposit,  and  the  fluid  decanted  on  to  a  filter ;  the 
residuary  silicic  acid  is  again  stirred  with  hot  water,  and  the  fluid  onee 
more  decanted  ;  after  a  third  repetition  of  the  same  operation,  thepreci' 
pitate  also  is  transferred  to  the  filter,  thoroughly  washed  with  hot  witer, 
well  dried,  and  ignited  at  last  as  strongly  as  possible,  as  directed  in  §  52  or 
in  §  53.  For  the  properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  93,  9.  The  results  m 
accurate.  The  bases,  which  are  in  the  filtrate  as  chloridesi  are  determiaBd 
by  the  methods  given  above.  Deviations  from  the  instructions  here  girea 
are  likely  to  en^l  loss  of  substance  ;  thus,  for  instance,  if  the  mass  is  not 
thoroughly/  dried,  a  not  inconsidei'able  portion  of  the  silicic  acid  passes  into 
the  solution,  whereas  if  the  instructions  are  strictly  complied  with,  qiiIt 
traces  of  the  acid  are  dissolved;  in  accurate  analyses,  however,  even  nidi 
minute  ti'aces  must  not  be  neglected,  but  should  be  separated  from  the 
bases  precipitated  from  the  solution.  This  separation  may  be  reai% 
effected  by  dissolving  them,  after  ignition  and  weighing,  in  hydrochlorie 
or  sulphuric  acid,  by  long  digestion  in  the  heat ;  the  minute  portion  of 
silicic  acid  is  left  undissolved.  Again,  if  the  silicic  acid  is  not  ihorougUy 
dried  previous  to  ignition,  the  aqueous  vapor  disengaged  upon  the  npid 
application  of  a  strong  heat  may  carry  away  particles  of  the  light  and  loose 
Silica. 

The  puritf/  of  the  silicic  acid  *  may  be  conveniently  tested  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — Heat  a  moderately  concentrated  solution  of  pui*e  caiho- 
nate  of  soda  to  boiling,  in  a  silver  or  platinum  dish,  or  in  a  porcelain  dish, 
and  add  a  small  quantity  of  the  silicic  acid.  If  it  dissolves  completely, 
this  is  a  pi*oof  of  its  purity  ;  but  if  it  leaves  a  residue,  the  remainder  of 
the  silicic  acid  must  be  weighed,  and  the  amount  of  impurity  determined 
as  directed  in  6,  and  the  result,  of  course,  calculated  to  the  whole  amount 
of  the  silica. 

If  you  have  pure  hydrofluoric  acid,  you  may  also  test  the  pui-ity  of  the 
silicic  acid  in  a  very  easy  manner,  by  treating  it  with  this  acid  and  some 
sulphuric  acid  in  a  platinum  dish  ;  upon  the  evaporation  of  the  solution, 
the  silicic  acid,  Mpurey  will  volatilize  completely  (as  fluoride  of  silicon). 
If  a  residue  remains,  moisten  this  once  more  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  add  & 
few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  evaporate,  and  ignite ;  the  residue, oonmsts  o£. 
the  sulphates  of  the  bases  which  were  mixed  with  the  sLLicic  abid,  as 
as  any  titanic  acid  that  was  present  (Berzelius). 


*  This  testing  is  more  especially  neoeesaiy  in  oases  where  the  sQiolo  aeidl 
■epozated,  not  in  the  gelatinous  state,  but  in  the  pnlverolent  fonn. 
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ft.   CwMHnmda  which  are  not  decomposed  hy  Hydrochlorie  Add  or 
Nwric  Aeidy  on  digestion  in  open  veseds. 

a.  Decomposition  hy  Fusion  voith  Alkaline  Oarhonate, 

Reduce  the  substance  to  an  impalpable  powder,  bj  trituration  and 
sifting  (8  25)  ;  transfer  to  a  platinum  crucible,  and  mix  with  about  4  times 
the  weight  of  pure  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda,  with  the  aid  of  a  rounded 
glass  rod ;  wipe  the  rod  against  a  small  portion  of  the  carbonate  of  soda 
on  a  card,  and  transfer  this  also  from  the  card  to  the  crucible.  Cover  the 
latter  well,  and  heat,  according  to  size,  over  a  ga»-  or  spirit-lamp  with 
double  draught,  or  a  blast  ga»-lamp ;  or  insert  in  a  Hessian  crucible, 
compactly  filled  up  with  calcined  magnesia,  and  heat  in  a  charcoal  fire. 

Apply  at  first  a  moderate  heat  for  some  time  to  make  the  mass  simply 
agglutinate ;  the  carbonic  acid  will,  in  that  case,  escape  from  the  porous 
mass  with  ease  and  unattended  with  spirting.  Increase  the  heat  after- 
wards, finally  to  a  very  high  degree,  and  terminate  the  operation  only 
when  the  mass  appears  in  a  state  of  calm  fusion,  and  gives  no  more 
bubbles. 

The  platinum  crucible  in  which  the  fusion  is  conducted  must  not  be  too 
small ;  in  fact,  the  mixture  should  only  half  fill  it.  The  larger  the  crucible, 
the  less  risk  of  loss  of  substance.  As  it  is  of  importance  to  watch  the 
progress  of  the  operation,  the  lid  must  be  easily  removable ;  a  concave 
cover,  simply  lying  on  the  top,  is  therefore  preferable  to  an  overlapping 
lid.  In  heating  over  a  lamp,  the  crucible  should  always  be  supported  on 
a  triangle  of  platinum  wire  (see  fig.  40,  p.  64),  with  the  opening  just 
sufiiciently  wide  to  allow  the  crucible  to  drop  into  it  fully  one-third,  yet 
to  retain  it  firmly,  even  with  the  wire  at  an  intense  red  heat.  When  con- 
ducting the  process  over  a  simple  gas-lamp,  it  is  advisable,  towards  the 
end  of  the  operation,  when  the  heat  is  to  be  raised  to  the  h^hest  degree, 
to  put  a  chimney  over  the  crucible,  with  the  lower  border  resting  on 
the  ends  of  the  iron  triangle  which  supports  the  platinum  triangle  ;  this 
chimney  should  be  about  12  or  14  cm.  high,  and  the  upper  opening  meas- 
ure about  4  cm.  in  diameter. 

When  the  fusion  is  ended,  the  red-hot  crucible  is  removed  with  tongs, 
and  placed  on  a  cold,  thick,  clean  iron  plate,  on  which  it  will  rapidly 
cool ;  it  is  then  generally  easy  to  detach  die  fused  cake  in  one  piece. 

The  cake  (or  the  crucible  with  its  contents)  is  put  into  a  beaker,  from 
10  to  15  times  the  quantity  of  water  poured  over  it,  and  hydrochloric  acid 
gradually  added,  or,  under  certain  circumstances,  nitric  acid  ;  the  beaker 
IS  kept  covered  with  a  large  watch-glass  or  porcelain  dish,  perfectly  clean 
outside,  to  prevent  the  loss  of  the  drops  of  fiuid  which  the  escaping  car- 
bonic acid  carries  along  with  it ;  the  drops  thus  intercepted  by  the  cover 
are  afterwards  rinsed  into  the  beaker.  The  crucible  is  also  rinsed  with 
dilute  acid,  and  the  solution  obtained  added  to  the  fluid  in  the  beaker. 

The  solution  is  promoted  by  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat,  which  is 
continued  for  some  time,  to  insure  the  expulsion  of  the  carbonic  acid ; 
■inoe  otherwise  some  loss  of  substance  might  be  incurred,  in  the  subse- 
quent evaporation,  by  spirting. 

If  in  treating  the  fused  mass  wi£h  hydrochloric  acid,  a  powder  subsides 
(chloride  of  sodium  or  chloride  of  potassium),  more  water  is  required. 

K  the  decomposition  of  the  mineral  has  succeeded,  the  hydrochloric 
solution  is  either  |ierfectly  clear,  or  light  flakes  of  silicic  acid  only  float 
in  it»     But  if  a  heavy  powder  subsides,  which  feels  gritty  under  the 
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glass  rod,  this  consists  of  undecomposed  mineral.  The  oaiue  of  neli 
imperfect  decomposition  is  generally  to  be  ascribed  to  imperfect  pnlvmi- 
zation. 

In  snch  cases  the  imdecomposed  portion  may  be  fosed  once  more  witl 
carbonated  alkali ;  the  better  way,  however,  is  to  repeat  the  prooesB  vitk 
a  fresh  portion  of  mineral  more  finely  ptdverized. 

The  hydrochloric  or  nitric  solution  is  poured,  together  with  the  pre. 
cipitate  of  silicic  acid,  into  a  porcelain,  or,  better,  into  a  platinmn  diali, 
and  treated  as  directed  in  II.,  a. 

That  the  fluid  may  not  be  too  much  diluted,  the  beaker  should  be  liued 
only  once,  or  not  at  all,  and  the  few  remaining  drops  of  solution  dried  in 
it ;  the  trifling  residue  thus  obtained  is  treated  in  the  same  way  ai  tlie 
residue  left  in  the  evaporating  basin. 

This  is  the  method  most  commonly  employed  to  effect  the  decompomtioii 
of  silicates  that  are  undecomposable  by  acids ;  that  it  cannot  be  used  to 
determine  alkalies  in  silicates  is  evident. 

jS.  Decomposition  hy  means  of  Hydrofliuyric  Acid* 

The  finely-pulverized  silicate  is  mixed,  in  a  platinum  dish,  with  ratiber 
concentrated,  slightly  fuming  hydrofluoric  acid,  the  acid  being  added 
gradually,  and  the  mixture  stirred  with  a  thick  platinum  wire.     'Hie  mix- 
ture,  which  has  the  consistence  of  a  thin  paste,  is  digested  some  time  on  a 
water-bath  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  diluted 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  is  then  added,  drop  by  drop,  in  more  than 
sufficient  quantity  to  convert  all  the  bases  present  into  sulphates.    The 
mixture  is   evaporated    on   the  water-bath  to  diyness,  during  whidi 
operation  fluoride  of  silicon  gas  and  hydrofluoric  acid  gas  are  eontinually 
volatilizing ;  it  is  finally  exposed  to  a  stronger  heat  at  some  height  above 
the  lamp,  until  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  almost  completely  ex- 
pelled.    The  mass,  when  cold,  is  thoroughly  moistened  with  ooDOentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  one  hour ;  water  is  then  added, 
and  a  gentle  heat  applied.     If  the  decomposition  has  fully  succeeded, 
the  whole  must  dissolve  to  a  clear  fluid.     If  an  undissolved  residue  ie 
left,  the  mixture  is  heated  for  some  time  on  the  water-bath,  then  allowed 
to  deposit,  the  clear  supernatant  fluid  decanted  as  far  as  piucticable, 
the  residue  dried,  and  then  treated  again  with  hydrofluoric  acid  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  and,  lastly,  with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  will  now  efiect 
complete  solution,  provided  the  analyzed  substance  was  very  finely  pul- 
verized, and  fi*ee  from  baryta,  strontia  (and  lead).     The  solution  is  added 
to  the  first.     The  bases  in  the  solution  (which  contains  them  as  sulphates, 
and  contains  also  free  hydrochloric  acid)  are  determined  by  the  methods 
which  will  be  found  in  Section  V. 

The  hydrofluoric  acid  may  also  be  employed  in  combination  with  hydro- 
chloric acid ;  thus  1  grm.  of  finely  elutriated  felspar,  mixed  with  40  c  c 
water,  7  c.  c.  hydrochloric  acid  of  25^  and  3^  c.  c.  hydrofluoric  acid,  and 
heated  to  near  the  boiling  point,  dissolves  completely  in  three  minutes. 
4  c.  c.  sulphuiic  acid  are  then  added,  the  sulphate  of  baryta  which  sepa- 
rates is  filtered  off,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  till  no  more  hydrofluoric 
acid  escapes  (Al.  Mitscherlich  *). 

The  execution  of  the  method  requires  the  greatest  possible  care,  both 
the  liquid  and  the  gaseous  hydrofluoric  acid  being  most  injuiious  sob- 

*  Jonm.  1  prakt  Chem.  81, 108. 
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stanoea.  The  treatment  of  the  silicate  with  the  acid  and  the  evaporation 
must  be  oondnoted  in  the  open  air,  otherwise  the  windows  and  all  glass 
ipparatas  will  be  attacked.  As  the  silicic  acid  is  in  this  method  simply 
inferred  firom  the  loss,  a  combination  with  the  method  a  is  often  resorted 
to.     [See  also  §  160,  89.] 

[7.  DteomposUion  by  ignition  with  Ca/rhmcUe  of  lAme  and  Chloride 
of  Ammonium.    Pbof.  J.  L.  Smith's  Method  for  separating  alkalies. 

Mix  1  part  of  the  pulverized  silicate  with  1  part  of  dry  chloride  of 
ammonium,*  by  gentle  trituration  in  a  smooth  mortar,  then  add  8  parts 
of  carbonate  of  Hme  (Qual.  AnaL  p.  83)  and  mix  intimately.  Bring  the 
mixture  into  a  platinimi  crucible,  rinsing  the  mortar  with  a  little  car- 
Iwnate  of  lime.  Warm  the  crucible  gradually  over  a  small  Bunsen  burn- 
er until  fumes  of  ammonia-salts  no  longer  appear,  then  heat  to  full  red- 
ness, but  not  too  intensely,  for  from  30  to  40  minutes.!  The  mass  should 
sinter  together,  but  not  fuse.  When  cold  it  may  be  usually  detached  with 
ease  from  the  crucible.  It  is  heated  to  boiling  in  a  capsule  with  100  c.  c. 
of  water  for  several  hours,  or  until  it  is  entirely  disintegrated  and  no 
lumps  remain.  Should  the  mass,  from  overheating,  remain  partially  co- 
herent after  long  boiling,  it  may  be  transferred  to  a  porcelain  mortar  and 
ground  finely,  and  then  boiled  as  before.  Certain  silicates,  e.  g.  those  con- 
taining much  protoxide  of  iron,  fiise  easily  with  the  proportions  of  flux 
above  given.  In  their  case  it  is  better  to  repeat  the  ignition  on  a  new 
portion,  using  10  or  12  parts  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  bringing  only  the 
lower  three-fourths  of  the  crucible  to  a  red  heat. 

The  fluxed  mass,  when  completely  disintegrated  by  boiling  with  water, 
yields  to  this  solvcmt  all  the^alkalies,  with  some  chloride  of  calcium  and 
caustic  lime.  It  is  filtered  and  well  washed.  To  the  liquid  is  added  carbonate 
of  ammonia  (1 — ^2.grms.)  in  solution,  and  the  whole  is  evaporated  to  a 
bulk  of  about  30  o.  c  Then  a  little  more  carbonate  of  ammonia,  with 
somecaustiB  ammonia,  is  added,  to  insure  complete  separation  of  the  lime. 
Filter  and  ooUect  the  filtrate  and  washings  in  a  weighed  platinum  ca]:>- 
8ule,  evaporate  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath,  dry  further,  supporting  the 
capsule  within  an  iron  cup  to  which  heat  is  applied,  and  finally  heat  care- 
fully almost  to  redness,  to  expel  ammonia-salts.  When  cool,  weigh.  Tlie 
alkali-chlorides  thus  obtained  are  nearly  pure ;  but  on  dissolving  in  a  few 
drops  of  water,  a  little  black  residue  is  usually  seen.  This  may  be  re- 
moved, if  weighable,  by  filtration,  using  a  very  small  filter.  Prof. 
Smith's  method  is  by  far  the  most  convenient  and  accurate  for  separa- 
ting alkalies  from  a  silicate,  and  is  imiversally  applicable,  except,  perhaps, 
in  presence  of  boracic  acid.  J 

*  The  chloride  of  ammoninm  is  best  obtained  in  a  pulverulent  oondition  by  ^- 
Bcdving  some  of  the  salt  in  hot  water  and  evaporating  rapidly ;  the  greater  portion 
of  the  chloride  of  ammonium  will  depofdt  itself  in  a  pulverulent  condition,  the 
water  is  poured 'Off,  and  the  salt  thrown  on  bibulous  paper,  allowed  to  diy^  the 
final  desiccation  being  carried  on  in  a  water-bath,  or  in  any  other  way  with  a 
oonresponding  temperature. 

f  An  ordinary  portable  f umaoef  with  a  conical  sheet-iron  cap,  of  from  two  to 
three  feet  high,  likewise  answers  the  purpose  perfectly  well,  all  the  requisite 
hflat  being  afforded  by  it. 
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Second  Gboup. 

Htdsoghlobic  Acid — Hydrobromic  Acid — Htdriodic  Acm— Htdio- 

cYANic  Acid — Hydrosulphubic  Acid. 

§  141. 

1.  Hydrochloric  Acid. 

I.  Determination, 

Hydrochloric  acid  may  be  determined  very  accurately  in  tlie  gnyimetric 
as  well  as  in  the  volumetric  way.* 

a,    Oravimetric  JHfetfiod. 

Determination  as  Chloride  of  Silver. 

Solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  mixed  with  some  nitric  acid,  is  added  in 
exoess  to  the  solution  under  examination,  the  precipitated  chloride  is  nude 
to  unite  by  application  of  heat  and  shaking,  washed  by  decantation,  diied, 
and  ignited.     The  details  of  the  process  have  been  given  in  §  1 15, 1,  a,  t. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  heat  the  solution  mixed  with  nitric  acid,  before 
the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  has  been  added  in  excess.     As  soon  as  the 
latter  is  present  in  excess,  the  chloride  of  silver  separates  immediately  and 
completely  upon  shaking  the  vessel,  and  the  supernatant  fluid  becomes  po^ 
fectly  clear  after  standing  a  short  time  in  a  warm  place.     The  determina- 
tion of  hydrochloric  acid  by  means  of  silver  is  therefore  more  readily 
effected  than  tliat  of  silver  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid.     In  the  case  <rf 
smaller  quantities  of  chloride  of  silver,  the  precipitate  is  often  collected  an 
a  filter ;  see  §  1 15,  1,  a,  0.     Or  the  two  methods  may  be  combined  in  tlui 
way — that  the  chief  portion  of  the  precipitate  is  washed  by  decantation, 
dried  in  the  porcelain  crucible,  and  ignited,  the  decanted  fluid  being 
passed  through  a  filter,  to  make  quite  sure  that  not  a  particle  of  chloride 
of  silver  be  lost.     The  filter  is,  after  drying,  incinerated  on  the  inverted 
cover  of  the  porcelain  crucible,  the  ashes  are  treated  with  a  few  drops  of 
nitric  acid,  some  hydrochloric  acid  is  added,  the  mixture  evaporated  to 
dryness,  the  residue  gently  ignited,  and  the  lid  replaced  on  the  crucible  in 
which  the  chloride  has  lM;(*n  heated  to  incipient  fusion ;   a  gentle  heat 
is  then  once  more  applied,  after  which  the  crucible  is  allowed  to  cool  under 
the  desiccator,  and  then  weighed. 

b.    Volnmetric  Metliods* 

a.    7?y  Solution  of  Nitrate  of  Silver, 

This  convenient  and  accurate  method  requires  a  perfectly  neutral  Boln- 
tion  of  nitrate  of  silver  of  known  value.  [This  is  best  prepared  by 
weighing  oif  in  a  porcelain  crucible  about  4*8  grm.  of  clean  crystallized 
nitrate  of  silver,  fusing  it  at  the  lowest  possible  heat,  and  then  ascertain- 
ing its  weight  accurately.  After  fusion  it  should  weigh  a  little  mare  than 
4' 7 9 33  grm.,  the  quantity  that,  contained  in  a  litre  of  water,  gives  a  so- 
lu^on  of  which  1  c.  c.  ='001  grm.  of  chlorine.  The  fused  salt  is  dis- 
solved in  a  little  warm  water,  the  solution  brought  into  a  litre  flask  and 
filled  to  the  mark,  observing  the  usual  precautions  as  to  temperature^ 
&c.  When  thus  adjusted,  add  to  the  contents  of  the  flask,  from  a  bu- 
rette, enough  water  to  biing  the  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  above  4'793S 
grms.  to  the  i*equisite  dilution. 

*  For  the  addimetric  estimation  of  free  hydrochlozio  add,  see  §  204. 
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iprni*       e.  o.  Spnod.  c  o* 

4*7933  :  1000  ::  Excess  over  47933 :  Excess  over  1000. 

Tn  this  way  it  is  easy  with  a  burette  and  a  litre  flask  to  make  a  per- 
fectly accurate  atandard  solution,  while  tliLs  would  l>e  hardly  posHiblo 
should  the  operator  weigh  off  less  tlian  4*7933  gnu.  of  nitrate  of  Hilver. 

This  solution,  which  may  be  preserved  in  a  Wi;ll-corked  bottle  indefi- 
nitely, without  change,  is  next  tested  by  means  of  pure  chloride  of  sodi- 
um.    Either  an  equivalent  solution  is  made  by  dissolving  1*0480  grm. 
of  the  coarsely  powdered  and  gently  ignited  salt  in  1  liti*e  of  water,  and 
portions  of  20  c.  c.  are  taken,  or  several  portions  of  the  dry  salt,  0*05 
grm.,areweighedoff  and  dissolved,  each  in  a  separate  Ixjaker,  in  20 — 30  c. 
c.  of  water.   To  each  solution  2  dro2)s  of  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  pure 
yellow  chromate  of  potassa  is  added.] 

Fill  a  Mourns  burette  (if  it  Ikis  an  Erdmanx^s  float  so  much  the  better) 
up  to  zero  with  the  silver  solution,  and  allow  to  drop  slowly,  with  con- 
stant stirring,  into  the  light  yellow  solution  contained  in  one  of  the 
beakers.  Each  drop  produces,  where  it  falls,  a  red  spot,  which  on  stir- 
ring disappears,  owing  to  the  instant  decomposition  of  the  chromate  of 
silver  with  the  chloride  of  sodium.  At  last,  however,  the  slight  red  col- 
oration remains.  Now  all  chlorine  has  combined  with  silver,  and  a  littlo 
chromate  of  silver  lias  been  i>ermanently  fonned.  [The  numlier  of  c.  c.  of 
sUver  solution  should  be  equal  to  the  number  of  milligrammes  of  chlorine 
in  the  Na  CI  employed.  An  excess  of  about  0*2  c.  c.  of  silver  solution  will 
be  required  to  produce  a  visible  colorati(m,  and  hence  tliis  quantity  iimy 
be  deducted  from  the  amount  used.  Should  repeated  trials  show  that 
the  silver  solution  is  not  of  exactly  the  intended  strength,  it  may  bo 
brought  to  the  precise  standard  by  addition  of  water  or  nitrate  in  recjui- 
site  quantity.  It  is,  however,  ordinarily  bett<»r  to  take  the  mean  of 
several  accordant  determinations  of  the  quantity  of  chlorine  precipitated 
by  1  c.  c.  of  the  silver  solution,  and  write  this  number  on  the  label  of  the 
bottle,  to  be  employed  as  a  factor  into  which  the  no.  of  c.  c.  of  silver  so- 
lution required  in  any  analysis  L}  to  be  multiplied  to  find  the  quantity  of 
chlorine  sought  for.] 

Being  now  in  possession  of  a  standard  silver  solution,  and  being  practised 
in  exactly  hitting  the  transition  from  yellow  to  the  shade  of  red,  wo  am 
determine  with  precision  hydrochloric  acid  or  chlorine  in  the  fonn  of  a 
metallic  chloride  soluble  in  water.  The  fluid  to  be  tested  must  l>o  ntMi- 
tral — free  acids  dissolve  the  chromate  of  silver.  The  solution  of  the  sub- 
stance is  therefore,  if  necessary,  rendered  neutral  by  addition  of  nitric 
acid  or  carbonate  of  soda  (it  should  be  rather  alkaline  than  acid),  about 
2  drops  of  the  solution  of  yellow  chromate  added,  and  then  silver  from 
the  burette,  till  the  reddish  coloration  is  just  {)erceptible. 

If  the  operator  fears  he  has  added  too  much  silver  solution,  i,e,,  if  tlie 
red  color  is  too  8ti*ongly  marked,  ho  may  add  1  c.  c.  of  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  sodium  containing  1*0 4Si)  in  a  litre  (and  therefore  corre- 
sponding to  the  silver  solution),  and  then  add  the  silver  drop  by  dro]i 
again*  Of  course  in  this  case  1  c.  c.  must  be  deducted  from  the  amount 
of  silver  solution  used. 

The  results  are  very  satisfactory. 

l%e  fluid  to  be  analysed  should  be  about  the  same  volume  as  the  solu- 
tions-employed in  standardizing  the  silver  solution,  and  also  about  the 
same  strength,  otherwise  the  small  quantity  of  silver  which  produces  the" 

2U 
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coloration  will  not  stand  in  the  some  proportion  to  tho  chlorine  pnaeni 
This  small  quantity  of  silver  solution  is  extremely  small,  about  0'20  e.c, 
the  inaccuracy  hereby  arising  even  in  the  case  of  quantities  of  dilonBe 
difTering  widely  from  that  originally  used  in  standardizing  the  silrer  lo. 
lution  is  therefore  almost  inconsiderable.  If  the  amount  of  silver  k^ 
tion  necessary  to  impart  the  coloration  always  remained  the  nme,  ne 
should  have  simply  to  deduct  the  amount  in  question  with  all  experi- 
ments in  order  to  avoid  this  small  inaccuracy  entirely;  since,  hovever, 
this  is  not  the  case,  but,  on  the  contrary,  much  chloride  of  silver  reqnirei 
somewhat  more  chromate  of  silver  for  visible  coloration,  than  less  dilo- 
ride  of  silver,  this  method  of  proceeding  would  not  always  increase  the 
exactness  of  the  results. 

0.  By  SoltUion  of  titrate  of  Silver  and  Iodide  of  Starch  (Pisahi^s 
method*). 

Add  to  the  solution  of  the  chloride,  acidified  with  nitric  acid,  a  slin^t 
excess  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  of  known  strength,  warm,  and  filter. 
Determine  the  excess  of  silver  in  the  filtrate  by  means  of  solution  of  iodide 
of  starch  (see  p.  21 5),  and  deduct  this  from  the  amount  of  silver  solution 
used.  The  difference  shows  the  quantity  of  silver  which  has  comlnned 
with  the  chlorine ;  calculate  from  this  the  amount  of  the  latter.  Eesulti 
satisfactory. 

Of  these  volumetric  methods  of  estimating  chlorine,  the  first  deserrei 
the  preference  in  all  ordinary  cases.  Pisaki's  method  (6,  /3)  is  espedillj 
suited  for  the  estimation  of  very  minute  quantities  of  dilorine,  but  is  noi 
applicable  when — as  in  nitre  analyses — ^large  quantities  of  alkaline  nitnto 
are  present  (p.  211). 

II.  Separation  of  Chlorine  from  the  3fetals, 

a.  In  Soluble  Chlorides. 

The  same  method  as  in  I.,  a.  The  metals  in  the  filtrate  are  separated 
from  the  excess  of  the  salt  of  silver  by  the  methods  which  will  be  foond 
in  Section  V. 

J^ichloride  of  tin^  chloride  of  mercury^  the  chlorides  of  antimony^  and 
the  green  cMoride  of  cUvromium^  form  exceptions  from  the  rule. 

a.  From  solution  of  bicIUoride  of  tin,  nitrate  of  silver  would  precipitate, 
besides  chloride  of  silver,  a  compoimd  of  binoxide  of  tin  and  oxide  of 
silver.  To  precipitate  the  tin,  therefore,  the  solution  is  mixed  with  a 
concentrated  solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  allowed  to  deposit,  the  fluid 
decanted,  and  filtered  (compare  §  126,  1,  6),  and  the  chlorine  in  the  fil- 
trate is  precipitated  with  solution  of  silver.  Lowenthal,  the  inventor  of 
this  method,  has  proved  its  accuracy.f 

Q.  When  a  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury  is  precipitated  with  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  the  chloride  of  silver  thrown  down  contains  an  admix- 
ture of  mercury.  The  mercury  is,  therefore,  first  precipitated  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  which  must  be  added  in  sufficient  excess,  and  the 
chlorine  in  the  filtrate  determined  as  directed  in  §  169. 


•« 


*  Annal.  d  Mines,  X.  83  ;  Liebig  and  Kopp*a  Jahreabericht  1 1858,  75L 
t  Joom.  f.  prakt.  Ohem ,  66,  871. 
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7.  The  Marides  of  ainJ^imony  are  also  decomposed  ia  the  maimer  de- 
scribed in  ^.  The  separation  of  basic  salt  upon  the  addition  of  water 
may  be  avoided  by  addition  of  tartaric  acid.  The  sulphide  of  antimony 
should  be  tested  for  chlorine. 

h.  Solution  of  silver  £dls  to  precipitate  the  whole  of  the  chlorine  from 
solution  of  the  green  chloride  of  chromium  (PAlioot).  The  chromium  is, 
therefore,  first  precipitated  with  ammonia,  the  fluid  filtered,  and  the  chlorine 
in  the  filtrate  precipitated  as  directed  in  I.,  a. 

6.  In  Jnaoluble  Chlorides, 

a.   OhloTidea  soluble  in  Nitric  Acid. 

Dissolve  the  chloride  in  nitric  acid,  without  implying  heat,  and  proceed 
as  directed  in  L,  a. 

3.  Chlorides  insoluble  in  Nliric  Acid  (chloride  of  lead,  chloride  of  silver, 
subchloride  of  mercury). 

oo.  Chloride  of  lead  is  decomposed  by  digestion  with  alkaline  bicar- 
bonate and  water.  The  process  is  exactly  the  same  as  for  the 
decomposition  of  sulphate  of  lead  (§   132.  II.,  5.,  |3). 

hb.  Chloride  of  silver  is  ignited  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  with  3  parts 
of  carbonate  of  soda  and  potassa,  until  the  mass  commences  to 
agglutinate.  Upon  treating  the  mass  with  water,  the  metallic 
silver  is  left  undissolved ;  the  solution  contains  the  alkaline  chloride, 
which  is  then  treated  as  directed  in  I.,  a. 

Chloride  of  silver  may  also  be  readily  decomposed  by  digestion 
with  pure  zinc,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  separated  metallic 
silver  may  be  weighed  as  such ;  it  must  afterwards  be  ascertained, 
however,  whether  it  dissolves  in  nitric  acid  to  a  clear  fluid.  The 
chlorine  is  determined  in  the  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  obtained, 
as  in  L,  a. 

ec  Subchloride  of  mercury  is  decomposed  by  digestion  with  solutio^ 
of  soda  or  potassa.  The  hvdrochloric  acid  in  the  filtrate  is  deter- 
mined as  in  I.,  a.  The  suboxide  of  mercury  is  dissolved  in  nitric 
or  nitrohydroddoric  add,  and  the  mercury  determined  as  directed 
in  §  117  or  §  118. 

c.  The  solfMe  chlorides  of  the  metals  of  the  fourth^  Jifth,  and  sixth 
groups  may  generally  be  decomposed  also  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or, 
as  the  case  may  be,  sulphide  of  ammonium.  The  hydrochloric  acid  in 
the  filtrate  is  determined  as  directed  in  §  169.  It  must  not  be  omitted  to 
test  the  precipitated  sulphides  for  chlorme. 

d.  In  many  metallic  chlorides,  for  instance,  in  those  of  the  first  and 
second  groups,  the  chlorine  may  be  determined  also  by  evaporating  with 
sulphuric  acid,  convertLog  the  base  thus  into  a  sulphate,  which  is  then 
ignited  and  weighed  as  such  ;  the  chlorine  being  calculated  from  the  loss. 
This  method  is  not  applicable  in  the  case  of  chloride  of  silver  and  chloride 
of  lead,  which  are  only  imperfectly  and  with  difficulty  decomposed  by 
sulphuric  acid ;  nor  in  the  case  of  chloride  of  mercury  and  bicldoride  of 
tin,  which  sulphuric  add  fails  almost  or  altogether  to  decompose. 

Supplement. 
Determination  of  Chlorine  in  the  Free  State, 

§142. 
CMorine  in  the  free  state  may  be  deteimined  both  in  the  Tolometria 


»u% 

add  in  tlie  gnTimetrio  mj.    Tbe  Toluaetric  nethoch^  famram,  jfagm 
4ibe  preference  in  moBt  oasea.     Ther  axe  veiy  munerotw. 

I  oliall  only  here  addace  tlittt  one  which  ia  nndonbtedlj  the  moil  Moonil 
and  at  the  same  time  the  luMt  oonTenieut.* 

1.   Votumelrie  MeAod. 

WiA  lodido  of  I'otatwum  (after  Buitbek). 

Bring  ^a  chlorine,  in  the  gaseous  form  or  in  aqueona  solution,  into  oca- 
tact  with  an  excess  of  solution  of  iodide  of  potMaium  in  ynies.  Each  eq. 
chlorine  liberates  1  eq.  iodine.  B7  determining  the  liberated  iodine  hj 
Means  of  bypoanlphite  of  soda  aa  deecribed  in  |  146,  yoa  will  lean  the 
quantity  of  chlorine  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  If  you  hftTa  to  detv- 
nine  (he  chlorine  of  chlorine  water,  measure  aportitoi  (^witliftpqiette. 
To  prevent  any  of  the  gas  entering  the  mouth,  connect  the  umrar  eod  of 
tJie  pipette  wilh  a  tube  coataining  moist  hydrate  of  potaiaa  Wd  between 
cotton.  When  the  pipette  has  been  correctly  filled  allow  its  contente  to 
flow,  with  stirring,  into  an  excess  of  solution  of  iodide  of  potaasitim  (1  in 
10).  When  the  latter  ia  in  excess,  a  black  precipitate  is  ionned.  If  ths 
chlorine  is  evolved  in  the  gaseous  condition,  you  may  en^loy  either  tba 
awaratuB  given  in  8  130, 1.,  d,  S,  or  the  following,  which  is  eepeciaUj 
suitable  where  the  duotine  is  not  pure,  but  is  mixed  with  other  ^bbo. 


a  is  a  little  flask,  from  which  the  chlorine  is  evolved  by  bcnliitf  tte 
snbstance  with  hydrochloric  acid;  it  is  connected  with  the  tabe  Aby 
means  of  a  flexible  tube.  The  latter  must  be  free  from  sulphur — shonld 
it  contain  sulphur  it  is  well  boiled  with  dilute  potaaaa  and  then  thorongUy 
washed.  The  thinner  tube  e,  which  has  been  fused  to  the  bulb  of  ft, 
leads  through  the  caoutohouc  stopper  (which  has  been  deprived  of  snt 

.  *  Conpaie  artida  "  OhlotimatQ' "  in  the  Bpeeial  Pa^ 
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))bto)  to  tbe  bulbed  XJ-tabe  dy  which  oontum  aolafion  of  iodide  of  potas- 
etom,  and  iidiioh  for  safety  n  oonneoted  with  the  plain  TJ-tabe  «,  alK> 
containing  iodide  of  potassium  solution.  Both  tubes  stand  in  a  beaknr 
iUied  with  water.  The  apparatus  offers  the  advantages  that  the  fluid 
cannot  return,  that  the  iodide  of  potassium  remains  cold,  and  that  the 
•boorption  is  complete.  Afbw  all  the  chlorine  has  been  expelled  by 
boiling  long  enough,  rinse  d  and  e  out  into  a  beaker  and  measure  the 
iodine  witili  standard  hjposidphite  of  soda  (§  146). 

2.    Oravifneiric  Method. 

The  fluid  under  examination,  which  must  be  free  from  sulphuric  add, 
say,  for  instance,  30  grm.  chlorine  water,  is  mixed  in  a  stoppered  bottle, 
wHh  a  sli^t  excess  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  say  0*5  grm.,  the  stopp^ 
inserted,  and  the  bottle  kept  for  a  short  time  in  a  warm  place ;  axbeir 
which  the  odor  of  chlorine  has  disappeared.  The  mixture  is  then  heated 
to  boiling  with  some  hydrochloric  acid  in  excess,  to  destroy  the  excess 
of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  filtered,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  filtrate 
determined  by  baryta  (§  132).  1  eq.  sulphuric  acid  corresponds  to  2  eq. 
chlorine  (Wicke*). 

In  Jluids  corUainvng^  besides  free  Morvnsy  also  hydrochloric  acidy  or  a 
metaUic  chloridcy  the  chlorine  existing  in  a  state  of  combination  may  be 
determined,  in  presence  of  the  free  chlorine,  in  the  following  way : — 

A  weighed  portion  of  the  fluid  is  mixed  with  solution  of  sulphurous 
add  in  excess,  the  mixture  acidified,  after  some  time,  with  nitric  add, 
and  the  whole  of  the  chlorine  precipitated  as  chloride  of  silver.  The 
quantity  of  the  free  chlorine  is  then  determined  in  another  weighed 
portion^  by  means  of  iodide  of  potasdum;  the  difference  gives  the 
amount  of  combined  ohlorine.f 


Having  thus  seen  in  how  simple  and  accurate  a  manner  the  quantity 
of  free  chlorine  may  be  determined  by  Buksen^s  method,  it  will  be 
readily  understood  that  all  oxides  and  peroxides  which  yield  chlorine 
when  heated  with  hydrochloric  add,  may  be  analyzed  by  heating  them 
with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  determining  the  amount  of 
chlorine  evolved.     For  the  modus  operandi  compare  1. 

§  143. 
2.  Htdbobromic  Acid. 

L  Detenmnation, 

a.  As  bromide  of  silver.  Free  hydrobromic  add — in  a  solution  fr^ee 
from  hydrochloric  add  or  chlorides — ^is  predpitated  by  silver  solution, 
and  the  further  process  is  conducted  as  in  the  case  of  hydrochloric  add 
(§  141).  For  the  properties  of  bromide  of  silver,  see  §  94,  2.  The 
results  are  perfectly  accurate. 

*  JjmaL  d.  Chem.  yl  Pharm.  99,  99. 

f  If  chlorine  water  is  mixed  at  once  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  }  only 
of  the  chlorine  are  obtained  aa  chloride  of  silver :  6  01  -f-  6  Ag  O  =  6  Ag  01 4- 
Ag  O,  01  Ofl  (H.  Rose,  Weltzien,  AnnaL  d.  Ohem.  n.  Pharm.  91, 45).  If  chlorine 
water  is  mixed  with  ammonia  in  excess,  there  are  formed  at  first  chloride  of  am- 
vumlnm  and  hypoohlorite  of  ammonia,  the  latter  then  gradually  decomposes 
into  nitrogen  and  chloride  of  ammonium ;  however,  a  little  chlorate  of  ammo- 
nia is  slso  formed  besides  (Sohonbein,  Jouxn.  1  pnkt  Ohem.  84,  886) ;  2eit- 
Bchzift  f .  analyt.  Ohem.  2,  59. 
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coloration  will  not  stand  in  the  some  proportion  to  tho  chlorine  present 
This  small  quantity  of  silver  solution  is  extremely  small^  about  0*20  e.e. 
the  inaccuracy  hereby  arising  even  in  the  case  of  quantities  of  chloriae 
difTering  widely  from  that  originally  used  in  standardizing  the  silYer  8o> 
lution  is  therefore  almost  inconsiderable.  If  the  amount  of  silyer  eob- 
tion  necessary  to  impart  the  coloration  always  remained  the  lUBe,  ne 
should  have  simply  to  deduct  the  amount  in  question  with  all  experi- 
ments in  order  to  avoid  this  small  inaccuracy  entirely ;  since,  howeyer  • 
this  is  not  the  case,  but,  on  the  contrary,  much  chloride  of  silver  lequirei 
somewhat  more  chromate  of  silver  for  visible  coloration,  than  less  chlo- 
ride of  silver,  this  method  of  proceeding  would  not  always  increase  the 
exactness  of  the  results. 

0.  By  SoltUion  of  Nitrate  of  Silver  and  Iodide  of  Starch  (Pisaxi^i 
method*). 

Add  to  the  solution  of  the  chloride,  acidified  with  nitric  acid,  a  sli^t 
excess  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  of  known  strength,  warm,  and  filter. 
Determine  the  excess  of  silver  in  the  filtrate  by  means  of  solution  of  iodide 
of  starch  (see  p.  2 1 5),  and  deduct  this  from  the  amount  of  silver  solution 
used.  The  difference  shows  the  quantity  of  silver  which  has  combined 
with  the  chlorine ;  calculate  from  this  the  amount  of  the  latter.  Eemilti 
satisfactory. 

Of  these  volumetric  methods  of  estimating  chlorine,  the  first  deseirei 
the  preference  in  all  ordinary  cases.  Pisani's  method  (b^  fi)  ia  especiftllj 
suited  for  the  estimation  of  very  minute  quantities  of  dilorine,  but  isnoi 
applicable  when — as  in  nitre  analyses — ^la^  quantities  of  alkaUne  nitnto 
are  present  (p.  211). 

II.  Separation  of  Chlorine  from  the  Mietals. 

a.  In  Soluble  Chlorides. 

The  same  method  as  in  I.,  a.  The  metals  in  the  filtrate  are  separated 
from  tho  excess  of  the  salt  of  silver  by  the  methods  which  will  be  found 
in  Section  V. 

Dichloride  of  tiny  cidoride  of  mercury ^  the  chlorides  of  antimony^  and 
the  green  cidoride  of  chromium^  form  exceptions  from  the  rule. 

a.  From  solution  of  bicldoride  oftin^  nitrate  of  silver  would  precipitate, 
besides  chloride  of  silver,  a  compound  of  binoxide  of  tin  and  oxide  of 
silver.  To  precipitate  the  tin,  therefore,  the  solution  is  mixed  with  a 
concentrated  solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  allowed  to  deposit,  the  fluid 
decanted,  and  filtered  (compare  §  126,  1,  6),  and  the  chlorine  in  the  fil- 
trate is  precipitated  with  solution  of  silver.  Lowenthal,  the  inventor  of 
this  method,  has  proved  its  accuracy.f 

6.  When  a  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury  is  precipitated  with  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  the  chloride  of  silver  thrown  down  contains  an  admix- 
ture of  mercury.  The  mercury  is,  therefore,  first  precipitated  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  which  must  be  added  in  sufficient  excess,  and  the 
chlorine  in  the  filtrate  determined  as  directed  in  §  169. 


*  Annal.  d.  Mines,  X.  83 ;  Liebig  and  Kopp^s  Jahresbericht  1  1866^  75L 
t  JoonL  f.  prakt.  Chexn ,  66,  871. 
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The  Morides  of  mtUmyony  are  also  decomposed  ia  the  maimer  d»- 
in  ^.  The  separation  of  hasic  salt  upon  the  addition  of  water 
may  be  avoided  by  addition  of  tartaric  acid.  The  sulphide  of  antimony 
should  be  tested  for  chlorine. 

d.  Solution  of  silver  £dls  to  precipitate  the  whole  of  the  chlorine  from 
solution  of  the  green  chloride  of  chromiwm  (PAlioot).  The  chromium  is, 
therefore,  first  precipitated  with  ammonia^  the  fluid  filtered,  and  the  chlorine 
in  the  filtrate  precipitated  as  directed  in  I.,  a. 

6.  In  Jnaoluble  Chlorides. 

a.   Chiorides  soluble  in  NUrie  Acid. 

Dissolve  the  chloride  in  nitric  acid,  without  applying  heat,  and  prooeed 
as  directed  in  I.,  a. 

fi.  Chlorides  insoltMe  in  Nitric  Add  (chloride  of  lead,  chloride  of  silver, 
subchloride  of  mercury). 

oo.  Chloride  of  lead  is  decomposed  by  digestion  with  alkaline  bicar- 
bonate and  water.  The  process  is  exactly  the  same  as  for  the 
decomposition  of  sulphate  of  lead  (§    132.  II.,  5.,  |3). 

M.  Chloride  of  silver  is  ignited  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  with  3  parts 
of  carbonate  of  soda  and  potassa,  until  the  mass  commences  to 
agglutinate.  Upon  treating  the  mass  with  water,  the  metallic 
silver  is  left  undissolved ;  the  solution  contains  the  alkaline  chloride, 
which  is  then  treated  as  directed  in  I.,  a. 

Chloride  of  silver  may  also  be  readily  decomposed  by  digestion 
with  pure  zinc,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  separated  metallic 
silver  may  be  weighed  as  such ;  it  must  afterwards  be  ascertained, 
however,  whether  it  dissolves  in  nitric  acid  to  a  clear  fluid.  The 
chlorine  is  determined  in  the  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  obtained, 
as  in  I.,  a. 

€C  Subchloride  of  mercury  is  decomposed  by  digestion  with  solutio^ 
of  soda  or  potassa.  The  hydrochloric  add  in  the  filtrate  is  deter- 
mined as  in  I.,  a.  The  suboxide  of  mercury  is  dissolved  in  nitric 
or  nitrohydrodiloric  add,  and  the  mercury  determined  as  directed 
in  §  117  or  §  118. 

c.  The  soluble  chlorides  of  the  metals  of  the  fourth^  Jifthy  and  siasth 
groups  may  generally  be  decomposed  also  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or, 
as  the  case  may  be,  sulphide  of  ammonium.  The  hydrochloric  acid  in 
the  filtrate  is  determined  as  directed  in  §  1G9.  It  must  not  be  omitted  to 
test  the  precipitated  sulphides  for  chlorine. 

d.  In  many  metallio  chlorides,  for  instance,  in  those  of  the  first  and 
second  groups,  tilie  chlorine  may  be  determined  also  by  evaporating  with 
sulphuric  acid,  converting  the  base  thus  into  a  sulphate,  which  is  then 
ignited  and  weighed  as  such ;  the  chlorine  being  calculated  from  the  loss. 
This  method  is  not  applicable  in  the  case  of  chloride  of  silver  and  chloride 
of  lead,  which  are  only  imperfectly  and  with  difficulty  decomposed  by 
sulphuric  add ;  nor  in  the  case  of  chloride  of  mercury  and  bichloride  of 
tin,  which  sulphuric  add  fails  almost  or  altogether  to  decompose. 

Supplement. 
Determination  of  Chlorine  in  the  Free  State. 

§  H2. 
CMorine  in  the  free  state  may  be  deteimined  both  in  the  Tolumetri* 
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temperstore  is  raised  to  near  100%  the  jNreoipitate  ■mellfl  of  iodine^  and  * 
trifling  loss  is  incurred. 

Instead  of  simply  drying  the  protiodide  of  palladium,  and  wn^ 
ing  it  in  that  form,  you  may  ignite  it  in  a  crucibie  of  porcelain  or  pla* 
tinum,*  and  calculate  the  iodine  from  the  residuary  metallio  palladium 
(H.  Rose). 

c.  With  Chlorine  Water  and  CHLOBOFORac  (after  A.  and  P. 
DuPR£f ).  This  is  based  upon  the  circumstance  that,  when  chlonne 
water  or  solution  of  chloride  of  soda  is  added  to  a  metallic  iodide,  the 
first  equivalent  of  chlorine  liberates  iodine,  which  then  combines  with  ft 
more  equivalents  of  chlorine  to  pentachloride  of  iodine.  Golfieb-Bm- 
8E  YRE  adds  starch  paste  to  render  this  transition  perceptible,  whilst  A.  and 
F.  Dupr£  employ,  with  much  better  success,  chloroform  or  bisulphide  of 
carbon,  which  are  colored  intensely  violet  by  free  iodine  as  well  as  by  all 
compounds  of  iodine  with  chlorine  containing  less  than  5  eq.  chlorine. 

Tho  pL*ocess  may  be  conducted  in  two  different  ways. 

a.  Add  chlorine  water  to  a  few  litres  of  water,  and  determine  the  chlo- 
rine in  the  fluid  as  directed  in  §  142. 

Take  now  of  the  fluid  under  examination  a  quantity  containing  no  more 
than  about  10  mgrm.  iodine,  and  pour  this  into  a  stoppered  bottle,  add  a 
few  grammes  of  pure  chloroform  or  pure  bisulphide  of  carbon  (free  firom 
sulphur  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen),  and  then  gradually,  drop  by  drop, 
chlorine  solution,  adding  and  shs^dng  vigorously  by  turns,  until  the  violet 
color  of  the  chloroform  or  bisulphide  of  carbon  just  disappears;  whidi 
point  may  be  hit  with  the  greatest  precision.  6  eq.  chlorine  consumed  in 
this  process  correspond  to  1  eq.  iodine.  A  still  simpler  way  is  to  deter- 
mine the  strength  of  the  dilute  chlorine  water  by  making  it  act  upon  a 
known  quantity  of  iodide  of  potassium,  say  10  c.  c.  of  a  solution  con- 
taining 0*001  grm.  iodine  in  1  c.  c,  and  then  to  apply  it  to  the  fluid  under 
examination.  The  amount  of  chlorine  consumed  in  the  first  experiment 
is,  in  that  case,  to  the  known  amount  of  iodine  as  the  quantity  consumed 
in  the  second  experiment  is  to  x. 

In  cases  where  the  quantity  of  iodine  is  so  considerable  as,  when  sepa- 
rated, to  impart  a  distinctly  perceptible  coloration  to  the  fluid,  it  is  better 
to  delay  adding  the  chloroform  or  bisulphide  of  carbon,  until  the  color 
first  produced  has  nearly  disappeared  again  upon  further  addition  of 
chlorine  water. 

That  this  method  cannot  be  employed  in  presence  of  substances  liable  to 
be  acted  upon  by  free  chlorine  or  iodine,  is  self-evident ;  organic  matters, 
more  particularly,  must  not  be  present.  If  they  are,  as  is  usually  the  case 
with  mother  liquors,  the  method  ^  should  be  employed. 

0,  Add  to  the  fluid  under  examination  chloroform  or  bisulphide  of 
carbon,  then  dilute  chlorine  water  of  unknown  strength,  until  the  fluid  is 
jtist  decolorized.  At  this  point  all  the  iodine  is  converted  in  I CI5.  Add 
now  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  moderate  excess ;  this  will  produce 
for  every  equivalent  of  I  Clg,  6  eq.  free  iodine,  which  remain  dissolved  in 
the  fluid.  Determine  the  liberated  iodine  with  hyposulphite  of  soda 
or  sulphurous  acid,  as  directed  in  §  14G,  and  divide  the  quantity  found 
by  6  :  the  quotient  expresses  the  quantity  of  iodine  contained  in  the  ex- 
amined fluid. 

*  This  substance  is  not  injured  by  the  operation, 
t  AnnoL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  04,  365. 
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te  wfaich  I  refer  to  §  169. 

This  method  is  suited  more  partiofularlj  for  the  estimation  of  minute 
quantities  of  iodine.     The  results  are  most  accurate. 

d.  By  Distillation  with  Sesquichloride  of  Ibok  (after  Duflos). 
When  hydriodic  acid  or  a  metallic  iodide  is  heated,  in  a  distiUatory 
apparatus,  with  solution  of  pure  sesquichloride  of  iron,  the  whole  of  the 
iodine  escapes  along  with  the  aqueous  vapor  and  protocUoride  of  iron 
is  formed  (Fe,  CI,  +  H I  =  2  FeCl  +  HCl  +  I).  The  iodine  passing  over  is 
received  in  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  (apparatus,  fig.  59,  p.  308), 
and  its  quantity  determined  by  means  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  or  sulphurous 
acid,  as  directed  §  146.  In  employing  this  method,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  sesquichloride  of  iron  must  be  free  from  chlorine  and  nitric 
acid.  It  is  best  to  prepare  it  from  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  hydrochloric 
add. 

d.  By  Separation  with  Hyponitrio  Acid.  See  separation  of  iodine 
from  chlorine,  §  169. 

IL  S^parcUion  of  Todine  from  the  Metals, 

The  metallic  iodides  are  analyzed  like  the  corresponding  chlorides. 
From  iodides  of  the  alkali  metals  containing  free  alkali  the  iodine  may 
be  precipitated  as  iodide  of  silver,  by  first  saturating  the  free  alkali 
almost  completely  with  nitric  acid,  then  adding  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  in  excess,  and  finally  nitric  acid  to  strongly  acid  reaction.  If  an 
excess  of  acid  were  added  at  the  beginning,  free  iodine  might  separate, 
which  is  not  converted  completely  into  iodide  of  silver  by  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver. 

With  respect  to  the  salts  insoluble  in  water,  I  have  to  observe  that 
many  of  them  are  more  advantageously  decomposed  by  boiling  with  potassa 
or  soda,  than  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  the  latter  process  being  apt 
to  be  attended  with  separation  of  iodine.  This  applies  more  particularly 
to  subiodide  of  copper  and  to  protiodide  of  palladium.  From  iodides 
soluble  in  water,  the  iodine  may  also  be  precipitated  as  protiodide  of 
palladium. 

Lastly,  it  is  open  to  the  analyst  in  almost  all  cases  to  determine  the 
base  in  one  portion  of  the  compound,  by  heating  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  iodine,  in  another  portion,  by  the  method  I.,  e.  The 
iodide  of  mercury  is  best  decomposed  by  distillation  with  8  to  10  parts  of 
a  mixture  of  1  part  cyanide  of  potassium  with  2  parts  anhydrous  lime. 
Apparatus,  fig.  50,  p.  222 ;  a  6  is  filled  with  magnesite  (H.  Boss  *). 

Supplement, 

Determination  of  Free  Iodine, 

§146. 

The  determination  of  free  iodine  is  an  operation  of  great  importance  in 
analytical  chemistry,  since,  as  Bunsen  first  pointed  out,  it  is  a  means  for 
the  estimation  of  all  those  substances  which,  when  brought  into  contact  with 
iodide  of  potassium,  separate  from  the  same  a  definite  quantity  of  iodine 
{e,g,y  chlorine,  bromine,  &c.),  or,  when  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  yield 

«  ZeitMhrif t  f.  anal  Ghem.  2, 1. 
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a  definite  quantity  of  chlorine  {e,g,j  chromic  add,  aome  perozidei^  Jea). 
Bj  causing  the  chlorine  produced  to  act  on  iodide  of  potaBidam,  we  obtaift 
the  equivalent  quantity  of  free  iodine. 

BUNSEN  AND  ScHWABZ's  MSTHOD. 

This  method  is  based  on  the  following  reaction  2  (NaO  Sg  O^+lsz 
Nal+NaOS^Ofi. 

a.  Requisites. 

a.  Iodine  solution  of  known  strengh.  Dissolve  6*2  to  6*3  grm.  iodine 
with  the  aid  of  about  9  grm.  iodide  of  potassium  (free  from  iodic  add) 
and  water  to  about  1200  c.  c. 

0.  Solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Dissolve  12*2  to  12'3  grm.  of 
the  pure  and  dry  salt  in  water  to  about  1200  c.  c. 

y.  Solution  of  iodide  of  potassium.  Dissolve  1  part  of  the  salt  (free 
from  iodic  acid)  in  about  10  parts  of  water.  The  solution  must  be  col- 
orless and  must  remain  so  immediately  after  the  addition  of  dilute  sal^ 
phuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  (either  must  be  iron-free). 

6,  Starch  solution.  Stir  the  purest  starch  powder  gi^adually  with 
about  100  pai-ts  cold  water  and  heat  to  boiling  with  constant  stirring. 
Allow  to  cool  quietly,  and  pour  o£f  the  fluid  from  any  depodt.  Tho 
solution  should  be  almost  clear  and  free  from  all  lumps.  The  atardi 
solution  is  best  prepared  fresh  before  each  seiies  of  expeiiments. 

h.  Preliminary  Determinations. 

a.  DetermiruUion  of  the  relation  between  the  Todine  Solution  cmd  iki 
Hyposidphite  Solution. 

Fill  two  burettes  with  the  solutions.  Bim  20  c.  c.  of  the  hyposul- 
phite into  a  beaker,  add  some  water  and  3  or  4  c.  c.  starch  solution, 
then  add  the  iodine  till  a  blue  coloration  is  just  produced.  If  you  have 
added  a  drop  too  much,  run  in  one  or  two  drops  more  of  the  hyposul- 
phite, and  then  more  cautiously  one  drop  after  another  of  the  iodine 
solution.  After  a  few  minutes  read  off  the  height  of  the  fluid  in  both 
burettes.  Suppose  we  had  used  20  c.  c.  hyposulphite  to  20*2  c  c 
iodine. 

]3.  JEJocact  Determination  of  the  Iodine  in  the  Solution. 

This  is  performed  by  comparison  with  a  known  quantity  of  pure 
iodine ;  the  process  is,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  best  conducted  in 
the  following  manner : — 

Select  three  watch-glasses,  a,  ft,  and  c,  which  fit  each  other ;  weigh  ( 
and  c  together  accurately.  Put  about  0*5  grm.  pure  dry  iodine  ([»re- 
pared  according  to  §  65,  6)  into  a,  place  it  on  an  iron  plate  and  heat  gen- 
tly, till  dense  fumes  of  iodine  escape.  Now  cover  it  with  b  and  regulate 
the  heat  so  that  the  iodine  may  sublime  entirely  or  almost  entirely  into 
b.  Next  remove  6,  while  still  hot,  give  it  a  gentle  swing  in  the  air,  to 
remove  the  still  uncondensed  iodine  fumes  and  any  traces  of  aqueous 
vapor,  cover  it  with  c,  allow  to  cool  under  the  desiccator,  weigh  and 
transfer  the  two  watch-glasses,  together  with  the  weighed  iodine,  to  a 
capacious  beaker,  containing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  iodide  of  potassium 
solution  to  dissolve  the  whole  of  the  iodine  to  a  clear  fluid.  Now  run 
in  hyposulphite  from  the  burette  till  the  fluid  is  just  decolorized,  add  3 
to  4r  c.  c.  starch  solution,  and  then  iodine  solution  from  a  second  burettei 
to  incipient  blueness. 
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Aiier  the  two  burettes  have  been  read  ofi^  the  following  simple  caloa- 
lation  gives  the  strength  of  the  iodine  solution : — 

Suppose  we  had  weighed  off  0*150  grm.  iodine,  and  used  29*5  c  c 
hyposulphite  and  0*3  c  c.  iodine  solution. 

From  tty  we  know  that  20  c.  c.  hyposulphite  correspond  to  20*2  c.  c. 
iodine  solution ;  29*5  c.  c.  therefore  correspond  to  29*8  c.  c. 

Now  29*5  o.  c.  hyposulphite  correspond  to  0*150  grm.  iodine +0*3  o.  c. 
iodine  solution. 

But  29*5  c.  a  hyposulphite  also  correspond  to  29*8  c.  c.  iodine  solu- 
tion. 

.*.0*150  grm.  iodine +0*3  c.  c.  iodine  solution =29*8  c.  c.  iodine  solu- 
tion. 

.'.0*150  grm.  iodine =29*5  c.  c.  iodine  solution. 

.*.!  c.  a  iodine  8olution=0'0050847  grm.  iodine. 

The  experiment  just  described  is  repeated  and  the  mean  of  the  two 
results  taken,  provided  they  exhibit  sufficient  uniformity. 

7.  Dilution  of  the  standard  fluids  to  a  convenient  strength. 

With  the  aid  of  the  iodine  solution  the  strength  of  which  we  now 
know  exactly,  and  the  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  wliich  stands  in 
a  known  relation  to  the  same,  we  might  make  any  determinations  of 
iodine.  The  calculation,  although  in  principle  extremely  simple,  \b  yet 
somewhat  hampered  by  reason  of  the  long  decimal  which  expresses  the 
quantity  of  iodine  in  1  c.  c.  of  the  solution.  It  is  therefore  convenient 
to  dilute  the  iodine  solution  so  that  1  c.  c.  may  exactly  contain  0*005 
grm.  iodine.  This  is  done  by  filling  a  litre  flask  therewith,  and  adding 
the  necessary  quantity  of  water ;  in  our  case  16*94  c.  c,  for  5  :  5*0847 
::  1000  :  1016*94.  if  the  litre  flask  will  hold  above  the  mark,  this 
16*94  c.  c,  it  is  simply  added,  otherwise  it  is  put  into  the  dry  bottle 
destined  to  receive  the  iodine  solution,  the  iodine  solution  added,  the 
whole  shaken  together,  a  portion  of  the  fluid  returned  to  the  flask, 
shaken,  poured  back  into  the  bottle,  and  the  whole  shaken  again. 

The  solution  of  hyposulphite  may  now  be  diluted  in  a  corresponding 
manner.  In  our  case  we  should  have  had  to  add  27*11  c.  c.  water  to 
1000  c.  c.  of  the  solution,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  considera- 
tion : — 

20*2  c.  c.  of  the  original  iodine  solution  correspond  to  20  c.  c.  of  the 
hyposulphite  solution. 

.*.1000  c.  c.  correspond  to  990*1  c.  c. 

Now  these  1000  c.  c.  were  made  up  to  1016*94  by  addition  of  water ; 
if  therefore  we  make  up  990*1  c.  c.  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  to  the 
same  bulk  by  addition  of  water  we  shall  have  equivalent  solutions. 
Hence,  to  990*1  c.  c.  we  must  add  26*84  c.  c.  water,  or  to  1000  c.  c. 
27-11  water. 

In  such  cases  of  dilution,  I  always  prefer  to  take  exactly  1  litre  in- 
stead of  an  uneven  number  of  c.  c,  as  in  measuring  the  latter  errors  and 
inaccuracies  may  readily  occur;  I  have  therefore,  above,  recommended 
the  preparation  of  1200  c.  c.  of  the  fluids,  so  that  after  their  determina- 
tion 1000  c.  c.  may  be  sure  to  remain. 

e.  The  actual  Analysis. 

Weigh  the  iodine,  best  in  a  small  flask,  dissolve  in  the  iodide  of  po* 
tassium  solution,  using  about  5  c.  c.  to  0*1  grm.  of  iodine,  add  hyposul- 
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phite  solution  from  the  burette  till  deooloratum  is  jbst  proiuae^  tkt 
3  or  4  c  0.  starch  solution,  then  iodine  solution  from  m  second  bsowMeiD 
incipient  blueness.  The  substance  contains  the  same  amount  of  iodine 
as  the  c.  c.  of  iodine  solution  corresponding  to  the  hyposulphits  ved 
minus  the  c.  c.  of  the  former  used  to  destroy  the  exoess  of  the  Istter. 
Where  the  solutions  are  of  equal  value  and  1  c.  a  oorre^Kxnds  to  (HM 
gruL  iodine,  the  calculation  is  in  the  highest  degree  simple ;  for  iupras 
we  had  used  21  c.  c.  Na  O,  Sj  O,  and  1  c.  c.  iodine,  the  quantitjof  ioohe 
present  is  0*100  grm. 

21—1=20,  and  20x0-005 =0-100. 

d.  Ejeepino  of  the  Solutions. 

The  iodine  solution  and  the  hyposulphite  solution  are  kept  in  |^s» 
stoppered  bottles  in  a  cool,  dark  place.  The  former  then  suffen  no 
alteration,  and  the  latter  also  is  stable  or  only  slightly  liable  to  dbsngBL 
Caution  demands,  that  the  relation  between  the  two  solutions  shonld  be 
tested  before  each  new  series  of  experiments.  The  known  amount  of 
iodine  in  the  iodine  solution  is  and  slways  remains  the  basis  of  the  pro- 
cess. 


If  a  fluid  contains  free  iodine  in  presence  of  iodine  in  a  state  of  eoni- 
bination,  the  former  is  determined  in  one  portion,  by  the  preceding 
method,  and  the  total  amount  of  iodine  present  in  another  portion.  To 
this  end,  sulphurous  acid  is  added  imtil  the  fluM  appears  oolorlesa^  sad 
then  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (8  145,  L,  a) ;  the  mixture  is  digested 
with  nitric  acid,  to  remove  any  sulphate  of  silver  that  might  have  bees 
thrown  down  along  with  the  iodide,  filtered,  &c  ;  or  the  fluid  is  distiUel 
with  sesquichloride  of  iron,  as  dii'ected  in  §  145,  L,  cL 

§147. 

4.  Htsroctakio  Acid. 

I.  DetemiincUion, 

a.  If  you  have  free  hydrocyanic  acid  in  solution,  mix  the  solution,  in 
a  rather  dilute  state,  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  mlver  in  excess,  add  a 
little  nitric  acid,  allow  to  settle  iiiithout  warming,  and  determine  the  pre* 
cipitated  cyanide  of  silver  either  by  collecting  on  a  weighed  filter,  diying 
at  100°  and  weighing  (§  115,  3),  or  by  collecting  on  an  unwei^ed  filter 
and  converting  into  metallic  silver.  The  latter  operation  is  performed 
by  igniting  the  precipitate  in  a  porcelain  crucible  for  ^  hour,  or  tiU  it 
ceases  to  lose  weight  (H.  Kobe). 

If  you  wish  to  determine  in  this  way  the  hydrocyanic  acid  in  bittar 
almond  water  or  cherry  laurel  water,  add  ammonia  after  the  addition  of 
the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  till  the  fluid  has  become  clear,  and  et 
once  supersaturate  slightly  with  nitric  acid.     This  modification  of  the 
process  is  indispensable  to  precipitate  from  these  fluids  the  whole  of  the 
hydrocyanic  acid  as  cyanide  of  silver.     In  measuring  a  fluid  containing 
hydrocyanic  acid  with  a  pipette,  have  a  little  tube  filled  with  granulated 
soda-lime  between  the  latter  and  the  mouth. 

5.  LiEBio's  Volumetric  Method,* — If  hydrocyanic  add  is  mixed  with 

*  Annal.  d.  Ghexn.  a.  Pharm.  77, 109. 
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to  Btrong  alkaline  reaotioii|  aBd  a  dilute  solutioa  of  nitrate  of 
mbnr  la  tlien  adolBd,  a  permanent  turbidity  of  cyanide  of  silver— -or,  if  a 
bw  drops  of  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  have  been  added  (which  is 
ilwajB  advisable),  of  chloride  of  silver — ^forms  only  after  the  whole  of 
dM  ejanogen  is  converted  into  double  cyanide  of  silver  and  potassium.  The 
Bi«t  drop  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  added  in  excess  produces  the  per- 
■lanent  precipitate.  1  eq.sil^r  consumed  in  the  process  corresponds,  there- 
fore, exMtly  to  2  eq.  hydroc3ranicacid  ^2KCy+ AgO,N05==Ag  Cy,  K  Cy 
+S1  O,  N  Oft).  A  decinormal  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  containing 
eoDsequently  10*797  gnn.  sUver  in  the  litre,  should  be  used ;  1  c  c.  of 
tliis  solution  corresponds  to  0*0054  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  In  examining 
medicinal  hydrocyanic  acid,  5  to  10  gnn.  ought  to  be  used,  but  of  bitter 
almond  water  about  50  grm. ;  if  exactly  5*4  or  54  grm.  are  used,  the 
a  a  of  the  silver  solution,  divided  by  10,  or  by  100,  expresses  exactly 
the  percentage  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  Medicinal  hydrocyanic  acid  is  suita- 
Uj  diluted  first  by  adding  from  5  to  8  volumes  of  water ;  bitter  almond 
water  also  is  slightly  diluted  ;  if  turbid,  alcohol  is  added,  until  the  tur- 
bidity diBi4>pears. 

LiEBio  has  examined  hydrocyanic  acid  of  various  degrees  of  dilution, 
and  has  obtained  results  by  this  method  corresponding  exactly  with  those 
obtained  by  a.  In  this  method  it  does  not  matter  whether  the  hydro* 
cpauc  acid  contains  an  admixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  formic  acicL 
A  ecmsiderable  excess  of  potassa  must  be  avoided. 

If  it  is  intended  to  determine  cyanide  of  potassium  by  this  method,  a 
solution  of  that  salt  must  be  prepsred  of  known  strength,  and  a  measured 
quantity  used  containing  about  0*1  grm.  of  the  salt.  Should  it  contain 
sulphide  of  potassium,  a  small  quantity  of  freshly  precipitated  carbonate 
of  lead  must  be  first  added,  and  the  solution  filtered  before  proceeding 
to  the  determination. 

II.  SepareUion  of  Cyanogen  fnym  tJie  Metals, 
a.  In  Cyanides  of  the  Alkali  Metals, 

Mix  the  substance  (if  solid,  without  previous  solution  in  water)  with 
excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  solution,  then  add  water,  finally  nitric  acid  in 
sli^t  excess,  allow  to  settle  without  warming,  and  determine  the  cyanide 
of  silver  as  in  I.,  a.  The  bases  are  determined  in  the  filtrate  after  sepa- 
rating the  excess  of  silver. 

5.  In  CyamdeSy  which  are  easily  decomposed  hy^  and  soluble  iri^  Nitric 
Acid, 

I>igest  for  some  time  with  nitrate  of  silver,  stirring  frequently,*  then 
add  nitric  acid  in  moderate  excess,  and  digest  at  a  gentle  heat,  till  the 
foreign  cyanide  is  fully  dissolved  and  the  cyanide  of  silver  has  become 
pure  and  quite  white.  Hien  filter.  As  a  precautionary  measure  it  is 
well  to  test  the  metal  obtained  by  long  ignition  of  tlie  cyanide  of  silver, 
whether  it  is  firee  from  those  metals  which  wero  combined  with  the 
cyanogen. 

Cm  In  Cyanide  of  Mercwry. 

Precipitate  the  aqueous  solution  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  the  sul- 
phide of  mercury  may  be  filtered  without  difficulty  if  a  little  ammonia 

*  I>oiible  cyanide  of  nickel  and  potossiam  jielda  bj  this  process  a  miztoxe  of 
ojaaide  of  silver  inth  oyuiide  of  nickeL  OUier  double  qjioiAm  m  similarly 
deeomposed. 
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or  hydrochloric  acid  be  added;  it  is  determined  aooordiiig  to  §  118,  SL 
If  the  compound  is  in  the  solid  condition,  the  cyanogen  may  be  delow 
mined  in  another  portion  by  ignition  with  oxide  of  copper,  the  nitngoi 
and  carbonic  acid  being  collected  and  separated  (comp.  oxganic  analjni). 
H.  Rose  and  Fikkeneb*  give  the  following  method  for  deteminiog 
cyanogen  in  solutions  of  cyanide  of  mercury.  Mix  the  solution  ai  tbe 
cyanide  of  mercury  with  nitrate  of  zinc  dissolved  in  ammonia.  To  1 
part  of  mercury-salt  add  about  2  parts  of  the  zinc-salt.  Add  to  the 
clear  solution  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  gradually  till  it  produoei  a 
perfectly  white  precipitate  of  sulphide  of  zinc.  The  precipitate,  irtiA 
is  a  mixture  of  the  sulphides  of  mercury  and  zinc,  settles  welL  After 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  filter  it  off  and  wash  with  very  dilate  "nwi^j^^ 
The  filtrate  contains  cyanide  of  zinc  dissolved  in  ammonia^  together  vitk 
nitrate  of  ammonia.  It  does  not  smell  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  ooiue^ 
quently  no  escape  of  the  latter  takes  place.  Mix  it  with  nitrate  of  t^ 
ver  and  then  add  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  excess.  The  cyanide  of  fiflw 
is  next  washed  a  little  by  decantation,  then — ^to  free  it  from  any  cysnide 
of  zinc  simultaneously  precipitated — Cheated  with  a  solution  of  nitnte 
of  silver,  finally  filtered  ofi*,  washed,  and  determined  after  I.,  a,  Hm 
precipitated  sulphides  may  be  dissolved  in  aqua  regia,  and  the  mercmy 
precipitated  as  subchloride  according  to  g  118,  2,  a.  The  test-smljaei 
communicated  by  Rose  yielded  excellent  results. 

d.  In  compounds  decomposable  hy  Oxide  of  Mercury  in  the  Wet  Wit^, 

Many  simple  cyanides,  and  also  double  cyanides — ^both  of  the  chsnt- 
ter  of  the  double  cyanide  of  nickel  and  potassium,  and  of  the  ferro-  or 
ferricyanides  (not,  however,  cobalticyanidee) — may,  as  is  well  known,  be 
completely  decomposed  by  boiling  with  excess  of  oxide  of  mercnxy  and 
water,  all  cyanogen  being  obtained  as  cyanide  of  mercury,  and  the  metih 
passing  into  oxides. 

H.  Rose  (loc,  cU.)  has  shown,  that  Prussian  blue,  ferro-  and  fern- 
cyanide  of  potassium,  more  particularly,  may  be  readily  analyzed  in 
this  manner. 

Boil  a  few  minutes  with  water  and  excess  of  oxide  of  mercury  till  com- 
plete decomposition  is  effected,  add — in  order  to  render  the  sesquioxide 
of  iron  and  oxide  of  mercury  removable  by  the  filter — ^nitric  acid  m 
small  portions,  till  the  alkaline  reaction  has  nearly  disappeared,  filter, 
wash  with  hot  water,  dry  the  precipitate,  ignite — very  gradually  nuang 
the  heat — under  a  hood  (with  a  good  draught),  and  weigh  the  sesqui- 
oxide of  iron  remaining.  In  the  filtrate  the  cyanogen  is  determined 
according  to  c,  and  any  potassa  that  may  be  present  is  estimated  in  the 
fluid  filtered  from  the  cyanide  of  silver. 

e.  Determination  of  Metals  contained  in  Cyanides  with  decomposidim 
and  volatilization  of  Uie  Cyanogen. 

Of  the  various  means  for  completely  decomposing  compounds  of  (^lo- 
ogen,  especially  also  the  double  cyanides,  according  to  H.  Rose  (2oc.  oL), 
three  particularly  are  worthy  of  recommendation,  viz.,  concentnted 
sulphuric  acid,  sulphate  of  mercury,  and  chloride  of  ammonium.  13m 
nitrates  seemed  decidedly  less  suitable  on  account  of  their  too  violent 
action. 

a.  Decomposition  by  Sulphuric  Acid.    All  cyanogen  compov&di, 

•  Zeitschr.  1  anal.  Chem.  1,  288. 
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simple  or  double,  are  completely  decomposed  and  conyerted  into  sul- 
pliates  or  oxides,  as  the  case  may  be,  if  treated  in  a  powdered  condition 
m  a  platinum  dish  or  a  capacious  platinum  crucible  with  a  mixture  of 
about  3  parts  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  1  part  water,  and  heated 
till  almost  all  the  sulphuric  acid  has  been  expelled.  The  residual  mass 
IS  then  free  from  cyanogen.  It  is  dissolved  in  water,  if  necessary,  with 
addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  oxides  determined  by  the  usual 
methods. 

fi.  DKGOMPOsrriON  by  Sulphate  of  Mercury.  Of  the  combinations 
of  oxide  of  mercury  with  sulphuric  acid,  those  suitable  to  our  present 
purpose  are  the  neutral  and  the  basic  (Turpeth  mineral).  The  substance 
IS  mixed  with  6  parts  of  the  latter,  heated  in  a  platinum  crucible  gradu- 
ally, and  finally  maintained  for  a  long  time  at  a  red-heat,  till  all  the 
mercury  has  volatilized,  and  the  weight  of  the  crucible  remains  constant. 
If  alkalies  are  present,  a  little  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  added  during 
the  final  ignition,  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  convert  the  bisulphates 
into  neutral  salts.  The  residue  may  usually  be  analyzed  by  simple  treat- 
ment with  water,  in  the  case  of  ferrocyanido  of  potassium,  for  instance, 
the  sulphate  of  potassa  dissolves,  and  pure  (alkali-free)  sesquioxide  of 
iron  remains  behind.  The  test-analyses  that  have  been  communicated 
yielded  excellent  results. 

7.  Decomposition  by  Chloride  of  Ammonium.  Mix  the  substance 
with  twice  or  thrice  the  amount  of  this  salt  and  ignite  the  mixture  ^ 
moderately  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  (apparatus,  p.  181,  fig.  47).  From 
the  cooled  mass  water  extracts  alkaline  metallic  chloride,  while  the 
reducible  metals  remain  behind  in  the  metallic  state.  The  method  is 
peculiarly  adapted  for  the  analysis  of  double  cyanide  of  nickel  and  po- 
tassium and  cobalticyanide  of  potassium,  not  so  for  iron  compounds, 
since  the  iron  obtained  is  not  pure,  but  contains  carbon. 

If  one  of  the  methods  described  in  «  is  employed,  the  nitrogen  and 
carbon  (the  cyanogen)  must  be  determined  by  combustion,  if  an  estima- 
tion by  the  loss  is  not  sufficient. 

f.  Determination  of  the  Alkalies,  especicdly  of  Ammonia  in  SoliiMe 
Ferrocyanides, 

Mix  the  boiling  solution  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  copper  in 
moderate  excess,  filter  off  the  ])recipitated  ferrocyanido  of  copper,  free 
the  filtrate  from  copper  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  then 
determine  the  alkalies  (Reindel*). 

g.  Volumetric  Determination  of  Ferro-  and  Ferricyanogen. 

a.  After  E.  db  Haen.  This  method,  devised  in  my  laboratory,  is 
founded  upon  the  simple  fact  that  a  solution  of  ferrocyanido  of  potassium 
acidified  with  sulphuric  acid  or  with  hydrochloric  acid  (and  which  may 
accordingly  be  assimied  to  contain  free  hydroferrocyanic  acid),  is  by 
addition  of  permanganate  of  i)otassa  converted  into  the  corres}K)nding 
ferricyanide.  If  this  conversion  is  efibcted  in  a  very  dilute  fluid,  con- 
taining about  0'2  grm.  ferrocyanido  of  potassium  in  from  200  to  300  0. 
Cy  the  termination  of  the  reaction  is  clearly  and  unmistakably  indicated 
by  the  change  of  the  originally  pure  yellow  color  of  the  fluid  to  reddish- 
yellow. 

The  iirocess  requires  two  test  fluids  of  known  strength,  viz., 

*  Jonxn.  f.  prakt  Chem.  05,  452. 
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1.  A  solution  of  pure  ferroqyanide  of  potasBiom.  ^ 

2.  A  solution  of  permanganate  of  potaasa. 

The  former  is  prepared  by  dissolving  20  gnn.  perfiBcily  pure  and  dry 
crystallized  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  in  water  to  1  litre;  eacii  e.  q» 
therefore  contains  20  mgrnu  The  laUer  is  diluted  so  tiiat  aomewhal 
less  than  a  buretteful  is  required  for  10  c  c  of  the  solution  of  feRi»> 
cyanide  of  potassium. 

To  determine  the  strength  of  the  permanganate  of  potaasa  solution  in 
its  action  upon  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  measure  off,  by  means  of  a 
small  pipette,  10  c.  c.  of  the  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  (oon* 
taining  0*200  grm.)  dilute  with  about  250  c.  c.  water,  acidify  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  place  the  glass  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  and  allow  the 
permaDganate  to  drop  into  the  fluid,  stirring  it  at  the  same  time,  until 
the  change  from  yellow  to  reddishrj^ow  indicates  that  the  conversion 
is  complete.*  Bepetitions  of  the  experiment  always  give  very  aecn- 
rately  corresponding  results.  If  at  any  time  you  have  reason  to  suspect 
that  the  permanganate  has  suffered  alteration,  recourse  must  be  had 
again  to  this  experiment. 

To  determine  the  amount  of  real  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  contained 
in  any  given  sample  of  the  commercial  article,  dissolve  5  grm.  to  250 
c.  c. ;  take  10  c.  c.  of  this  solution,  and  examine  as  just  directed.  Sup- 
pose, in  determining  the  strength  of  l^e  permanganate,  you  have  used 
20  c.  c,  and  you  find  now  that  19  c.  c.  is  sufficient^  the  simple  mle-of* 
three  sum, 

20  :  0-200::  19  :  » 

will  inform  you  how  much  pure  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  0*200  grm. 
of  the  analyzed  salt  contains.  And  even  this  small  calculation  may  be 
dispensed  with,  by  diluting  the  permanganate  so  that  exactly  50  c.  c. 
correspond  to  0*200  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  as,  in  that  case,  the 
number  of  half-c.  c.  consumed  expresses  directly  the  percentage  of  the 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  present  in  the  analyzed  salt. 

Instead  of  determining  the  strength  of  the  permanganate  by  means 
of  pure  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  which  is  unquestionably  the  best  way, 
one  of  the  methods  given  in  §  112,  2,  may  also  be  employed;  bearing 
in  mind,  in  that  case,  that  2  eq.  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  =  422*44 
(together  with  the  water  of  crystallization^,  2  eq.  iron  dissolved  to  pro- 
toxide =  56,  and  1  eq.  oxalic  acid  =  63  (together  with  the  water  of 
hydration  and  crystallization)  are  equivalent  in  their  action  upon  solu- 
tion of  permanganate  of  potassa. 

The  analysis  of  soluble  ferricyanides  by  this  method  is  effected  by 
reducing  them  to  ferrocyanides,  acidifying,  and  then  proceeding  in  the 
same  way  as  just  now  described.  The  reduction  is  effected  as  follows: — 
Mix  the  weighed  ferricyanide  with  solution  of  soda  or  potassa  in  excess, 
boil,  and  add  concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron 
gradually,  and  in  small  portions,  until  the  color  of  the  precipitate  appears 
black,  which  is  a  sign  that  protosesquioxide  of  iron  has  precipitated. 
Dilute  now  to  300  c.  c,  mix,  filter,  and  proceed  to  determine  the  ferro- 
cyauide  in  portions  of  50  or  100  c.  c.  of  the  fluid.  As  the  space  occu- 
pied by  the  precipitate  is  not  taken  into  account  in  this  process,  the 

*  If  you  wish  at  first  for  some  additional  evidence  besides  the  cdiaage  of  odor, 
add  to  a  drop  of  the  mixture  on  a  plate,  a  drop  of  eolation  of  sesquichloiide  of 
iron :  if  this  -fails  to  produce  a  blue  tint,  the  conversion  is  aooompliahed. 
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resnltB  are  not  absolutely  accurate.  The  difference  is  so  very  trifling, 
however,  that  it  may  safely  be  disregarded. 

Insoluble  ferro-  or  ferricyanides,  decomposable  by  boiling  solution  of 
potassa  (as  are  most  of  these  compounds),  are  analyzed  by  boiling  a  weighed 
sample  sufficiently  long  with  an  excess  of  solution  of  potassa  (adding,  in 
the  ease  of  ferricyanides,  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron),  and  then  pro- 
ceeding in  the  same  way  as  directed  above. 

p.    After  E.  Bohlio.* 

In  the  case  of  a  fluid  containing  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  also 
sulphocyanide  (for  instance,  the  red  liquor  of  the  prussiate  works),  the 
method  given  in  a  cannot  \}e  employed,  as  the  hydrosulphocyanic  acid 
also  reduces  permanganic  acid.  The  following  method— -depending  on 
the  precipitation  of  the  ferrocyanogen  with  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper 
— ^may  then  be  used ;  it  is  accurate  enough  for  technical  purposes.  Dia- 
Bolve  10  grm.  pure  sulphate  of  copper  to  1  litre,  also  4  grm.  pure  dr^^ 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  to  1  litre.  Add  to  50  c.  c.  of  the  latter  solutic*! 
(which  contain  0*2  gnn.  ferrocyanide  of  potassium)  copper  solution  from 
a  burette  to  complete  precipitation  of  the  ferrocyanogen.  In  order  to  hit 
this  point  exactly,  from  time  to  time  dip  a  strip  of  filter-paper  into  the 
brownish-red  fluid,  which  will  imbibe  the  clear  filtrate,  leaving  the  preci- 
pitate of  ferrocyanide  of  copper  behind.  At  first  the  moist  strips  of  paper, 
when  touched  with  sesquichloride  of  iron,  become  dark  blue,  the  reaction 
gradually  gets  weaker  and  weaker,  and  finally  vanishes  altogether.  We 
now  know  the  value  of  the  copper  solution  with  reference  to  its  action  on 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  can,  therefore,  by  its  means  test  solutions 
containing  unknown  amounts  of  ferrocyanogen.  If  alkaline  metallic  sul- 
phides are  present,  they  are  first  removed  by  boiling  with  carbonate  of 
lead.  After  filtering  off  the  sulphide  of  lead,  acidify  with  dilute  sulphu- 
ric add,  and  then  proceed. 

§  148. 
5.  Hydrosulphuric  Acn>. 

I.  Determination. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  free  state  is  most  readily  and  very  accu- 
rately determined  by  volumetric  analysis,  by  means  of  iodine ;  it  may  also 
be  determined  by  conversion  into  a  stiitable  sulphide  or  into  sulphate  of 
baryta,  and  wei^iing. 

a.  The  method  of  determining  free  sulphuretted  hydrogen  by  volu- 
metric analysis,  by  means  of  a  solution  of  iodine,  waF  employed  first  by 
DuPASQUiER.  That  chemist  used  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine  for  the  pur- 
pose. But  as  the  action  of  the  iodine  upon  the  alcohol  gradually 
alters  the  composition  of  this  solution,  it  is  better  to  use  a  solution  of 
iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium.     The  decomposition  is  as  follows : 

HS4-I  =  HH-S 

1  eq.  1=127  corresponds,  therefore,  to  1  eq.  H  S=17.  However,  this 
exact  decomposition  can  be  relied  upon  with  certainty  only  if  the  amount 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  fluid  to  be  analyzed  does  not  exceed  0*04 
per  cent.  (Bunben).   Fltiids  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  sulphuretted 

•  Polytedm.  Notiztlatt,  16, 81. 
21 
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hydrogen  must  therefore  first  be  diluted  to  the  required  degree  withboiled 
water  cooled  out  of  the  contact  of  air. 

The  iodine  solution  of  §  146  may  be  used  for  the  estimation  of  laiger 
quantities  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  for  weak  solutions,  e,  g^  sulphuret^ 
mineral  water,  it  is  advisable  to  dilute  the  iodine  solution  of  §  146  to 
5  times  the  volume,  which  accordingly  will  give  a  fluid  containing  about 
0*001  grm.  iodine  in  the  c.  c. 

The  process  is  conducted  as  follows : — 

Measure  or  weigh  a  certain  quantity  of  the  sulphuretted  water,  dilute, 
if  required,  in  the  manner  directed,  add  some  thin  starch-paste,  and  then 
solution  of  iodine,  with  constant  shaking  or  stirring,  until  the  permanent 
blue  color  begins  to  appear.  The  result  of  this  experiment  indicates  ap- 
proximately, but  not  witli  positive  accuracy,  the  relation  between  the 
examined  water  and  the  iodine  solution.  Suppose  you  have  consumed,  tc 
220  c.  c.  of  the  sulphuretted  water,  12  c.  c.  of  a  solution  of  iodine  con- 
taining 0'0009 1 8  grm.  iodine  in  the  c.  c*  Introduce  now  into  a  flask  nearlj^ 
the  quantity  of  iodine  solution  required,  add  the  sulphuretted  water  in 
quantity  either  already  determined,  or  to  be  determined,  by  weight  oi 
measure ;  f  then  to  the  colorless  fluid  add  thin  starch-paste,  and  after  thii 
iodine  solution  until  the  blue  color  just  begins  to  show.  By  this  ooune 
of  proceeding,  you  avoid  the  loss  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  which  would 
otherwise  be  caused  by  evaporation  and  oxidation.  In  my  analysis  of 
the  Weilbach  water,  256  c.  c.  of  the  water  required,  in  my  second  experi- 
ment, 16*26  c.  c.  of  iodine  solution,  which,  calculated  to  the  quantity  of 
sulphuretted  water  used  in  the  first  experiment,  viz.,  220  c.  a,  makes  13*9 
c.  c,  or  1*9  c.  c.  more. 

But  even  now  the  experiment  cannot  yet  be  considered  quite  conclu- 
sive, when  made  with  a  solution  of  iodine  so  dilute ;  it  being  still  necessary 
to  ascertain  how  much  iodine  solution  is  required  to  impart  the  same  blue 
tint  to  the  same  quantity  of  ordinary  water  mixed  with  starch-paste,  of  the 
same  temperature,|  and  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  condition  §  as 
the  analyzed  sulphuretted  water,  and  to  deduct  this  from  the  quantity  of 
iodine  solution  used  in  the  second  experiment.  Thus,  in  the  case  men- 
tioned, I  had  to  deduct  0*5  c.  c.  from  the  16*26  c.  c.  used.  If  the  in- 
structions here  given  are  stiictly  followed,  this  method  gives  very  accurate 
results  (see  Expt.  No.  91). 

6.  Mix  the  sulphuretted  fluid  with  an  excess  of  solution  of  arsenite  of 
soda,  add  hydrochloric  acid,  allow  to  deposit,  and  determine  the  sul- 
phide of  arsenic  as  directed  §  127.  If  the  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen in  the  analyzed  fluid  is  moderately  large,  the  results  obtained  by  this 
method  are  accurate  (compare  Expt.  No.  91);  but  in  the  case  of  very 
dilute  solutions  the  results  are  too  low,  as  a  little  tersulphide  of  arsenic 
remains  in  solution.  Hence,  in  my  analysis  of  the  Weilbach  water,  this 
method  gave  only  0*006621  and  0*006604  per  1000,  whilst  water  taken 
from  the  well  at  the  same  time,  and  determined  with  iodine,  gave  0*007025 
of  H  S  per  1000.    Instead  of  arsenious  acid,  solution  of  chloride  of  copper 

*  The  numbers  here  stated  are  those  which  I  obtained  in  the  analysis  of  tho 
Weilbach  water. 

t  Compare  Experiment  No.  91. 

t  Annal.  d.  Ghem.  a.  Pharm. ,  102, 186. 

%  I  would  recommend,  in  cases  where  the  sulphuretted  water  contains  bicar- 
bonate of  soda,  to  add  to  the  ordinaiy  water  an  equal  quantity  of  this  salt,  as  its 
presence  has  a  slight  influence  on  the  appearance  of  the  final  reaction. 
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or  a  aolatioiii  of  silver  may  be  employed  as  precipitant,  and  the  sulphur 
determined  in  the  sulphide  of  copper  as  sulphate  of  baryta  (see  II.),  or 
in  the  sulphide  of  silver  as  chloride  of  silver.  The  results  obtained  by 
precipitating  with  chloride  of  copper  are  also  too  low,  in  the  case  of  very 
dilute  fluids. 

For  the  analysis  of  mineral  waters,  the  method  a  will  always  answer 
best,  unless  presence  of  hyposulphites  should  impair  its  accuracy. 

c  If  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  evolved  in  the  gaseous  state,  and  large 
quantities  are  to  be  determined,  the  best  way  is  to  conduct  it  first  through 
several  bulbed  U-tubes  (fig.  59,  p.  308),  containing  an  alkaline  solution 
of  arsenite  of  soda,  then  through  a  tube  connected  with  the  exit  of  the  last 
U-tube,  which  contains  pieces  of  glass  moistened  with  solution  of  soda ;  to 
mix  the  fluids  afterwards,  and  proceed  as  in  6  or  c.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  have  to  determine  small  quantities  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  contained  in 
a  large  amount  of  air,  &c.,  it  is  well  to  pass  the  gaseous  mixture  in  question 
in  8epai*ate  small  bubbles  through  a  very  dilute  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide 
of  potassium,  of  known  volume  and  strength,  which  is  contained  in  a  long 
glass  tube  fixed  in  an  inclined  position  and  protected  against  sunlight. 
The  free  iodine  remaining  is  finally  estimated  by  means  of  a  solution  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  (§  146) ;  the  difference  gives  us  the  quantity  of  iodine 
which  has  been  converted  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  into  hydriodic  acid, 
and  consequently  corresponds  to  the  amount  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
present.  The  volume  of  the  gaseous  mixture  may  be  known  by  measuring 
the  water  which  has  escaped  from  the  aspirator  used.  The  arrangement 
of  the  absorption  tube  is  the  same  as  is  figured  in  connection  with  the  de- 
termination of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  (§  241,  at  the  end).  The  thin 
j^aas  tube  conducting  the  gas  into  the  absorption  tube,  however,  must 
not  be  provided  with  an  india-rubber  elongation. 

IL  SeparcUian  and  Determination  of  Sulphur  in  Sulphides, 

A.  Methods  based  on  the  Conversion  of  the  Sulphur  into. 

SuLPHUuic  Acid. 

1.  Methods  in  the  Dry  Way, 

a.  Oxidation  hy  Alkaline  ^t7ro<^  (applicable  to  all  compounds  of  sul- 
phur). If  the  sulphides  do  not  lose  any  sulphur  on  heating,  mix  the  pulver- 
iaed  and  weighed  substance  with  3  parts  of  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda  and 
4  of  nitrate  of  potassa,  with  the  aid  of  a  rounded  glass  rod,  wipe  the  particles 
of  the  mixture  which  adhere  to  the  rod  carefully  off  against  some  carbonate 
of  soila,  and  add  this  to  the  mixture.  Heat  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain 
crucible  (which,  however,  is  somewhat  affected  by  the  process),  at  a 
gradually  increased  temperature  to  fusion ;  keep  the  mass  in  that  state  for 
some  time,  then  allow  it  to  cool,  heat  the  residue  with  water,  filter,  and' 
determine  in  the  filtrate,  which  contains  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  as  alka- 
line sulphate,  the  sulphuric  acid  as  directed  in  §  132.  The  metal,  metallic 
oxide,  or  carbonate,  which  remains  undissolved,  is  detennined,  according 
to  circumstances,  either  by  direct  wei^jhiiig  or  in  some  other  suitable  way. 
In  the  presence  of  lead,  before  filterinpr^  pass  carbonic  acid  through  the 
solution  of  the  fused  mass,  to  precipitate  the  small  quantity  of  that  metal 
which  has  passed  into  the  alkaline  solution. 

Should  the  sulphides,  on  the  contrary,  lose  sulphur  on  heating,  the  fijiely 
powdered  compound  is  mixed  with  4  parts  carbonate  of  soda,  8  parta 
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niti«,  and  24  parte  pure  and  perfectly  dry  chlaiide  of  aodinm,  and  ths 
process  otherwise  conducted  as  already  given. 

b.  Oxidation  by  Chlorine  Ga»  (after  BsRzxLius  andH.  Boss,e8peaial]y 
suitable  for  sulphosalts  of  complicated  composition). 

The  following  apparatus,  or  one  of  similar  conatruction,  is  noed  :— 


Pig.  60: 

A  is  the  evolution  flask,*  S  contains  concentrated  salphanc  ftcid,  C 
chloride  of  calcium,  J)  the  substance,  JS  is  the  receiver  containing  w«ter 

{or — in  the  presence  of  antimony — a  solution  of  tartaric  acid  in  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid),  ^is  a  U-tubc  also  containing  water,  Q  conducts  tjie 
escaping  chlorine  into  a  carboy  filled  with  moist  hydrate  of  lime. 

Whentlieapparatus  is  arranged,  the  sulphide  to  be  examined  is  weighed 
in  a  narrow  glass  tube  sealed  at  one  end,  and  subsequently  cautiously 
transferred  fi-om  this  tube  to  the  bulb,  in  the  manner  illustrated  I7 
fig.  61,  BO  as  to  prevent  any  portion  of  the 
substance  getting  int«  the  ends  of  the  bulb- 

[In  most  cases  it  is  more  convenient  to  put 
the  weighed  substance  into  a  porcelain  tray 
(fig.  24),  which  is  Bii])ped  into  a  plain  piece  irf 
)  Bohemian  combustion-tube  bent  like  i>0.  At 
e  close  of  the  process  the  tray  may  be  with- 
drawn and  its  contents  weighed  or  otherwise 
treated.] 

When  the  apparatus  is  filled  with  chlorine,  3  is  connected  with  C, 
and  the  chlorine  is  allowed  to  act  on  the  sulphide,  at  first  without  Qie 

■  Potirapi5T-/«%(VjWmixinireof  45  parts  ofsulphorio  acid  and  21  of  water,  over 
one  of  IBpirtsof  chloride  of  sodium  and  15  ot  findyjxneder ed1aaoti.de  otwMif^ 
neae,  aadHhake,  when  a  Btead;-  evolution  of  chlorine  will  at  once  begin,  whioh, 
when  it  shows  sigiu  ot  slacltentng,  may  be  promoted  by  a  gentlt  heat 


Fig.  61. 
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aid  of  heat.  When  no  further  alteration  is  observed — the  receiver  JS 
being  full  of  chlorine — a  very  gentle  heat  is  applied  to  the  bulb,  care 
being  taken  also  to  keep  the  tube  O  warm,  securing  it  thus  from  being 
8top{>ed  up  by  the  sublimate  of  a  volatile  chloride.  The  sulphide  is  com- 
pletely decomposed  by  the  chlorine,  the  metals  being  converte«i  into  chlo- 
rides, which  partly  remain  in  the  bulb,  partly — (viz.  the  volatile  ones,  as 
chloride  of  antimony,  chloride  of  arseidc,  chloride  of  mercury) — ^pass  over 
into  the  receiver  ;  the  sulphur  combines  with  the  chlorine  to  chloride  of 
sulphur,  which  passes  over  into  /i*,  where,  coming  in  contact  with  water, 
it  decomposes  with  the  latter,  forming  hydrochloric  acid  and  hypo- 
sulphurous  acid,  with  separation  of  sulphur.  The  hyposulphurous  acid 
decomposes  again  into  sulphur  and  sulphurous  acid,  wldch  latter  is  at  last, 
by  the  action  of  the  chlorine  water  in  is',  convei-ted  into  suli)huric  acid. 
Tlie  final  result  of  the  decomposition  is  consequently  sulphuric  acid  and  a 
greater  or  less  amount  of  sepai-atcd  sulphur.  The  operation  is  concluded 
"when  no  more  products — with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  sesquichloride 
of  iron,  the  complete  expulsion  of  which  need  not  be  awaited — pass  over 
from  the  bulb.  Heat  is  then  applied  to  the  bulb-tube,  proceeding  from 
the  bulb  towards  the  bend,  so  as  to  force  all  the  cldoride  of  sulphur 
and  the  volatile  metallic  chlorides  to  pass  over  into  l£j  or  at  least  to  oc- 
cupy the  end  of  the  bulb-tube. 

llie  apparatus  is  left  undisturbed  a  short  time  longer,  after  which  the 
tube  is  cut  off  under  the  bend  at  O,  and  the  separate  end,  which  generally 
contains  a  portion  of  the  volatile  chlorides,  closed  by  inverting  over  it  a 
glass  tube  sealed  at  one  end  and  moistened  inside.  [In  case  a  porcelain 
tray  has  been  iised,  this  is  withdrawn  and  the  entire  tube  is  subjected  to 
the  following  treatment.]  The  tube  is  now  allowed  to  stand  24  hours,  to 
allow  the  volatile  chlorides  to  absorb  moisture,  which  will  render  them  solu- 
ble in  water  without  generating  heat.  The  metallic  chlorid(»s  in  the  cut-off 
end  of  the  tube  (or  tray)  are  then  dissolved  in  dihite  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  end  (or  tray)  is  rinsed,  and  the  solution  added  to  the  contents  of  the 
tubes  Jr!  and  F  ;  a  very  gentle  heat  is  now  applied  until  the  free  chlorine 
is  expelled,  and  the  fluid  is  then  allowed  to  stand  until  the  sulphur  has 
soliditied.  The  sulphur  is  filtered  off  on  a  weighed  filter,  washed,  dried, 
and  weighed.  The  filtrate  is  precipitated  with  chloride  of  barium  (§  132), 
by  which  operation  the  amount  of  that  portion  of  the  sulplnn*  isdetoruun- 
ed  which  has  b(jen  converted  into  sulphuric  acid.  The  fluid  filter(?d  from 
the  sulphate  of  baryta  contains,  besides  the  excess  of  chlori<l(»  of  barium 
added,  also  the  volatile  metallic  chlorides;  which  latter  are  finally  deter- 
mined in  it  by  the  proper  nu^thods,  which  will  be  found  in  Section  V. 

The  chloride  remaining  in  the  bulb-tube  is  eith(»r  at  once  weighed  as  . 
such  (chloride  of  silver,  chloride  of  lead),  or  whore  this  is  impracticable — 
as  in  the  case  of  copper,  for  instance,  which  remains  partly  as  subchloride, 
partly  as  chloride — it  is  dissolved  in  water,  hydrochloric  acid,  iiitrohydro- 
chloric  acid,  or  some  other  suitable  solv(?iit,  and  the  metal  or  metnls  in  the 
solution  are  determined  by  the  mc^thods  already  described,  or  wldch  will 
be  frmnd  in  Section  V.  To  be  enabled  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  the 
bulb-tube  containing  the  chloride  of  silver  or  chloride  of  lead,  it  is  advisa- 
ble to  reduce  the  chlorides  by  hydrogen  gas,  and  then  dissolve  the  metals 
in  nitric  acid. 

c.    Oxidation  by  Oxide  of  Mercury  (after  Bunsen). 

This  method,  which  will  be  found  in  detail  under  ^'  the  determination 
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of  Hulphur  in  orgaiuc  bodies*^  (§  186,  a,  4),  is  particularly  suited  to  the 
estimation  of  sulphur  in  volatile  compounds,  or  in  substances  which 
when  ht'Ated  lose  8ul{)hur. 

2.  Methods  in  the  Wet  Way. 

a.    Oxidation  of  the  ^Sulphur  hi/  Acids  yidding  Oxygeii,* 

a.  W({igh  the  iiiioly  pulverized  sulphide  in  a  small  glass  tube  sealed 
at  one  end,  and  drop  the  tube  into  a  tolerably  capacious  strong  bottle 
with  glass  btopptir,  which  cont^iins  i-cd  fuming  nitric  acid  (perfectly  free 
from  sulphuric  acid)  in  more  than  suflicieut  quantity  to  etlect  the  decom- 
position of  the  sulphide.  Immediatoly  after  having  droppeil  in  tlie  tube, 
close  the  bottle.  When  the  act.it)n,  w^hich  is  very  impetuous  at  firat,  has 
somewhat  abated,  shako  the  bottle  a  little ;  as  soon  as  this  oi>ei*ation 
ceases  to  cause  renewed  reaction,  and  the  &imes  in  the  flask  have  con- 
densed, t;ike  o\it  the  stopper,  rinse  this  with  a  little  nitiic  acid,  letting 
the  rinsings  run  into  the  bottle,  and  then  lieat  the  latter  gently. 

aa.  The  whole  of  Hie  Sulphur  Juis  been  oxidized^  the  If'luid  is  perfectly 
deaT.\ 

Dilute  with  much  water,  and  determine  the  sulphuric  acid  formed  as 
din5cte<l  in  Jj  I3:i.  Do  not  neglect  to  wash  the  pi*ecipitate  thon>ughly 
with  hot  wat^;r,  and  t^  asceitain,  after  weighing,  whether  it  is  absolute- 
ly insoluble  in  dilute  hydi"«)chloric  acid,  h^eparato  the  bases  in  the  fil-  , 
trate  from  the  excess  of  th(;  salt  of  baryta  by  the  proper  methods,  which 
will  be  found  in  Section  V.  If  any  considerable  amount  of  nitric  acid 
has  been  used,  (^vaporate  the  (»xcess  of  the  same  after  addition  of  some 
nitrate  of  potnssa,  before  preci[)itating  the  sulphuiic  acid. 

hh.    Undissolved  Sulphur  jioata  in  thejluid. 

Add  chlorate  of  i>ot,assa  in  small  portions,  or  strong  .hydi-ochloric 
aind,  and  digest  some  timcj  on  a  water  bath.  This  process  will  ofUm  siic- 
ce(td  in  dissolving  the  whole  of  the  sulphur.  Should  this  not  be  the 
cjise,  and  the  undissolved  sul]>hur  appear  of  a  pure  yellow  color,  dilute 
with  wator,  colh^ct  on  a  weighed  tilter,  wash  carefully,  dry,  and  weigh, 
Aft«>r  weigliing,  ignite  the  wlioh*,  or  a  portion  of  it,  to  asceiiain  whether 
it  is  perfectly  ])ui'e.  If  a  tixed  residue  remains  (consisting  commonly 
nf  quartz,  gangue,  ifce.,  hut  possibly  also  of  sulphate  of  lead,  sulphate  of 
baryta,  «fec.),  (Kiduet  its  weight  from  that  of  the  impure  sulphur.  In  the 
tiltered  liuid  detiamine  the  sulphuric  acid  as  in  rta,  calculate  the  sulphur 
in  it,  and  juld  tht;  amount  to  that  of  the  undissolved  sul[)hiir.  If  the 
residue  left  upon  the  ignition  i;f  the  undiss«>lved  s\d])hur  contains  an  in- 
soluble sul[)hate,  deiX)mpose  this  as  dir(;cted  in  §  13:2,  and  add  the  sul- 
phur found  in  it  to  the  primipaljimount. 

In  the  i)n'sence  of  bismuth,  the  addition  of  chlorate  of  potassa  or  of 
hydroeliloi'ie  acid  is  not  advLsiible,  as  chlorine  interferes  with  the  deter- 
mination of  bismuth. 

^3.  Mix  the  linely  pulvcrizetl  metallic  suli)hide,  in  a  dry  flask,  by  shak- 
ing, with  powdered  chlor.ite  of  potassa  (free  from  suli»huricaeid),and  add 

*  In  presenco  of  lead,  baryta,  titroutia,  limo,  tin,  and  antimony,  method  b  ia 
proferablc  to  a. 

I  This  can  of  course  ho  the  caac  only  in  absence  of  metals  forming'  insoluble 
Rnlts  wiUi  Mulphurie  acid.  If  such  metals  are  preHeiit,  proceed  as  in  ftb^  as  it  U 
in  that  c;i.<c  l"3s  ca:-y  tu  judge  wLctlier  complete  oxidation  of  the  sulphur  hai 
been  uttaiueil. 


\. 
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modentely  concentrated  hydrochloric  add  in  small  portions.  Cover  the 
flask  with  a  watch-glass,  or  with  an  inverted  small  flask.  When  the 
whole  of  the  chlorate  of  potassa  is  decomi)osed,  heat  gently,  finally  on  the 
water-bath,  until  the  fluid  smellH  no  longer  of  chlorine.  Proceed  now  as 
directed  in  a,  oa,  or  hh  accH>rding  to  wlu^ther  tlic  sulphur  is  completely 
dissolved  or  not.  In  the  Litter  case  you  luust  of  course  immediately  di- 
lute and  filter.  The  oxidation  of  the  sulpliur  may  bo  eifectod  also  by  heat- 
ing with  ordinary  nitric  acid  and  cliKirzLte  of  putuMsa. 

7.  Strong  nitrohydrochloric  acid  Ih  also  ofU'n  used  instead  of  the  oxi- 
dizing agents  named  in  a  and  Q ;  however,  with  this  the  comjtlete  con- 
version of  the  sulphur  into  sulphuric  acid  succeeds  more  rai*ely. 

6.  Oxitfatum  of  tlie  Sylplivr  hi/  Vhloriiie  in  Alkfdine  Solution  [aff^r 
RivoT,  Bkudast,  and  Da(suin.  Suitable  also  ft*r  dettTmiuiug  the  sul- 
phur in  the  crude  article*),  m 

Heat  tlie  very  finely  pulverized  sulphide  or  crude  sulphur,  for  several 
hours  with  soluti<m  of  {K)tassa,  free  from  sulphuric  acid  (which  dissolvt^ 
free  sulpliur,  as  well  as  the  sulphitK>H  of  ai-wiiic  and  »intimony),  and  then 
conduct  chlorine  into  the  fluid.  This  s|)eedily  oxidizes  the  snlphur;  tlie 
sulphuric  acid  formed  combines  with  the  poinssa  to  sulphate,  which  dis- 
solves in  the  fluid,  whilst  the  metals  converted  into  oxidcis  rtnntdn  undis- 
solved. Filt^^r,  acidify  the  alkaline  filti-ate,  and  pre<'ipitato  the  sulphuric 
acid  from  it  by  chloiide  of  barium  (§  132).  Arsenic  and  antimony  pass 
into  the  alkaline  solution  in  the  form  of  acids,  but  not  so  lead,  which  is 
converted  into  binoxide,  and  remains  completely  undissolved.  This 
method  is,  therefore,  particularly  suitable  in  pn.\s(fnce  of  sulphide  of 
lead.  In  presence  of  sulphide  of  iron,  sulphate  of  |>otas8a  is  funntnl  at 
first,  and  hydrate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  widch,  if  the  action  of  the 
chlorine  is  allowed  to  continiu?,  will  be  convert<Hl  into  ferrate  of  potassa. 
Xs  soon,  therefore,  as  the  fiiiid  commencos  to  aci^uire  a  red  tint,  the 
transmi&sion  of  chlorine  must  be  discontinued,  and  the  fluid  gently 
heated  for  a  few  moments  with  powdered  quartz,  to  decompose  the  ferric 
acid. 

It  occasionally  happens,  more  particularly  in  presence  of  sand,  iron 
pyrites,  oxide  of  copper,  Jtc,  thut  thfe  proir(\s8  is  att<Mided  with  inijietu- 
uua  disengagement  of  oxyg«*n,  which  almost  conii>let4^1y  ])n'vrnts  the 
oxidizing  action  of  the  chlorine.  How«iver,  this  aeeid<Mit  may  be  guarded 
agaiu.st  by  reducing  the  substances  to  Ik?  analyzed  to  the  veiy  finest  pow- 
der. 

JB.   Methods   Baskd   oy   tiik   Convkhrion  of  the  Sitlpiiur  into 

SULPUURETTED    IlVDROCiEN   OR  A  METALLIC    S[:Ll»lIinE. 

a.  Tlie  determination  of  the  sulpliur  in  the  sulphides  of  the  metals  of 
the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  solubhj  in  watcjr  is  best  erteoted — pro- 
vided they  are  free  from  excess  of  sulphur — by  I.,  h  or  r.  Tlie  bases  are 
convenitMitly  estimat<jd  in  a  sepanite  portion,  which  is  decromi)o«'d  by 
evaporation  with  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  ticid,  or — whf»n  none  but 
nlkali-mctals  are  pi-esent. — by  ignition  with  5  parts  of  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium in  a  porcehdn  crucible.  If  the  said  'compounds  contain  exci»ss 
of  sulphur  they  should  be  oxidize<l  either  by  chlorine  in  alkaline  solu- 
tion, f)r  treated  according  to  /y,  t\  or  (J  /  if  they  ccmtain  hyposulphite  or 
sulphite,  proceed  according  to  ^  108, 

*  Compt.  Rend.  37.  835 ;  Joum.  f.  prukt.  Chem.  Gl,  134. 
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6.  The  Bulplmr  contained  in  alkaline  fluids  as  monosnlpliide  or  hydio- 
solphate  of  Uie  sulphide  may  also  be  determined  directly  bj  ToluiiHtrie 
analysis,  by  means  of  a  standard  ammoniacal  zinc  or  silTer  solution.  The 
former  is  added  to  the  solution  of  the  sulphide  of  the  alkali-metal  until  a 
drop  coming  in  contact  with  a  drop  of  alkaline  solution  of  lead  *  on  fil- 
ter paper,  no  longer  produces  a  black  line  (Fb.  MoHBf ).  Or  the  latter 
reagent  is  added  to  the  fluid — previously  mixed  with  ammonia  and 
warmed — till  a  further  addition  of  silver  solution  to  a  filtered  portion 
only  gives  a  trifling  turbidity  (Lestelle).  The  methods  are  especiallj 
adapted  to  technical  purposes,  e.  g.^  for  the  estimation  of  the  sulphide  <^ 
sodiimi  in  soda-lyes,  <&c. 

THIBD  GROUP. 
NITBIG  ACID. — CHLORIC  ACID. 

§  U9. 

1.  NiTBic  Acid. 

I.  Determination, 

Free  nitric  acid  in  a  solution  containing  no  other  acid  is  determined 
most  simply  in  the  volumetric  way,  by  neutralizing  with  a  dilute  sola- 
tion  of  soda  of  known  strength  (comp.  Special  Part,  "  Acidimetry "). 
The  following  method  also  efiects  the  same  purpose :  Mix  the  solutioii 
with  baryta  water,  until  the  reaction  is  just  alkaline,  evaporate  slowly  in 
the  air,  nearly  to  dryness,  dilute  the  residue  with  water,  filter  the  solu- 
tion which  Y\B&  ceased  to  be  alkaline,  wash  the  carbonate  of  baiyta  formed 
by  the  action  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  excess  of 
the  baryta  water,  add  the  washings  to  tlie  filtrate,  and  determine  in  the 
fluid  the  baryta  as  directed  in  §  101.  Calculate  for  each  1  eq.  iMuyta  1 
eq.  nitric  acid.  Lastly,  free  nitric  acid  may  also  be  determined  in  a  sim- 
ple manner  by  supersaturating  with  ammonia,  evapoititing  in  a  weired 
platinum  dish,  drying  the  residue  at  110°  to  120°,  and  weighing  the 

NH4  O,  N  Oa  (ScHAFFOOTSCn). 

II.  Separation  of  nilHc  acid  from  the  baseSy  and  determination  of 

the  acid  in  nitra^tes. 

The  determination  of  nitric  acid  in  nitrates  is  an  important  and  occa- 
sionally a  difficult  problem,  which  has  of  late  years  much  occupied  the 
attention  of  chemists.  Before  entering  iipon  the  consideration  of  the 
question,  I  would  lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  whatever  method 
may  be  selected,  it  should  always  first  be  tried  repeatedly  upon  weighed 
quantities  of  a  pure  nitrate,  that  some  familiarity  with  the  details  of 
these  rather  complicated  processes  may  be  acquired.  Considering  the 
great  number  of  methods  that  have  been  proposed,  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  describing  the  simplest  and  the  best. 

a  Methods  baaed  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Acid  in  the  Ihy  "Way, 

a.  In  salts  of  the  heavy  metals  or  the  earths,  the  determination  of 
nitric  acid  may  be  efiected  by  simple  ignition  of  the  anhydrous  compound. 

*  Made  by  mixing  sng^  of  lead,  Rochelle  salt,  and  solation  of  soda, 
t  Lehrbuch  der  Titrirmethode,  2^  Aufl.  379. 
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If  we  are  oerfcain  that  the  oxides  remain  in  the  same  condition  in  which 
they  were  contained  in  the  decomposed  salt,  the  loss  of  weight  indicates 
at  onoe  the  quantity  of  nitric  acid  present. 

fi.  In  the  ease  of  nitrates,  whose  residue  on  ignition  has  no  constant 
oomposition,*or  by  whose  ignition  the  crucible  is  much  attacked  (alkaline 
and  alkaline  earthy  nitrates),  fuse  the  substance  (which  must  be  anhy- 
drous and  also  free  from  organic  and  other  volatile  bodies)  with  a  non-volar 
tile  flux,  and  estimate  the  nitric  acid  from  the  loss.  Silicic  acid  is  the  best 
flux,  as  it  may  be  readily  procured,  and  the  execution  is  the  most  easy 
and  the  most  certain  to  succeed.  I  shall  describe  the  method  in  its 
application  to  nitrate  of  potassa  or  soda. 

Fuse  the  latter  at  a  low  temperature,  pour  out  on  to  a  warm  porcelain 
dish,  powder  and  dry  again  before  weighing.  Now  transfer  to  a  plati- 
num crucible  2  to  3  grm.  powdered  quartz,  ignite  well  and  weigh  after 
cooling.  Add  about  0*5  grm.  of  the  salt  prepared  as  above,  mix  well, 
and  convince  yourself  by  the  balance  that  nothing  has  been  lost  during 
mixing.  The  covered  crucible  is  then  exposed  to  a  low  red  heat  (just 
visible  by  day)  for  half  an  hour,  and  weighed  after  cooling  with  the 
cover.  The  loss  of  weight  represents  the  quantity  of  nitric  acid.  Sul- 
phates or  chlorides  are  not  decomposed  at  the  given  temperature ;  if  a 
hi^er  heat  be  applied,  the  latter  may  volatilize.  The  action  of  reducing 
gases  must  be  avoided.  The  test-analyses,  communicated  by  Heich,*  as  well 
as  those  performed  in  my  own  laboratory,!  gave  very  satisfactory  results. 

6.  Method  baaed  on  the  dintillation  of  t^ie  Ifydrate  of  Nitric  Add. 

All  nitrates  may  be  decomposed  by  distillation  with  moderately  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  The  nitric  acid  passing  into  the  receiver  may  then  be  de- 
termined, according  tol.,  volumetrically  or  gravimetrically.  1  to  2  grm. 
of  the  nitrate  should  be  treated  with  a  cooled  mixture  of  1  volume  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  and  2  volumes  water.  For  1  grm.  nitre  take  5 
c.  c.  sulphuric  acid  and  10  c.  c.  water.  The  distillation  may  be  performed 
either  with  a  thermometer  at  160°  to  170°  in  a  paraffin  or  sand-bath 
(duration  of  the  distillation  for  1  to  2  grm.  nitre,  3  to  4  hours),  or  in 
vactiOy  with  the  use  of  a  water-bath.  Tlie  latter  process  is  the  best.  In 
the  former,  the  neck  of  the  tubulated  retort  (wliicli  is  drawn  out  and 
bent  down)  is  connected  with  a  bulbed  U-tubeJ  containing  a  measured 
quantity  of  normal  soda  or  potassa  solution  (§  ).  The  distillation  in 
vctcuo  may  be  conducted,  without  the  use  of  an  air  pump,  according  Uy 
FiNKENER,!  as  follows:  ti-ansfer  the  me^vsured  quantity  of  water  and 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  the  tubulated  retort,  and  tbe  necessary 
quantity  of  standard  potassa  or  soda  solution  diluted  to  30  c.  c,  to  a  iiask 
with  a  narrow  neck  of  about  200  c.  c.  capacity.  Then,  by  means  of  an  india- 
rubber  tube,  connect  the  flask  with  the  retort  air-tight,  so  that  the  drawn- 
out  point  of  the  latter  may  extend  to  the  body  of  the  fliisk,  and — with 
tubulure  open — ^heat  the  contents  of  the  retort  and  of  the  flask  to  boiling. 
When  the  air  has  been  expelled  from  the  apparatus  by  long  boiling,  trans- 
fer the  salt  (weighed  in  a  small  tube)  to  the  retort  through  the  tubuJure, 
close  the  latter  immediately,  and  at  the  same  time  take  away  the  lamp. 
The  retort  is  then  heated  with  a  water-bath,  the  flask  being  kept  cool. 

*  Berg-  und  HUttenmimnische  Zeitschrif t,  1861,  No.  21 ;  Zeitsohrift  f.  analyt. 
Chem.  1,  86. 
-f  Zeitsohrift  f.  analjt.  Chem.  1.  181. 
t  The  bulbed  U-tube  will  be  found  figured  §  185. 
I  ZeitMjhrift  t  analyt.  Chem.  1,  809. 
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The  quantity  of  nitric  acid  that  has  parsed  over  is  finallj  MoertUDad  tj 
determining  the  still  free  alkali  witli  standard  add.  If  it  is  muptsM, 
that  all  the  nitric  acid  has  not  been  driven  into  the  receiver  by  one  diifeil- 
lation,  you  may — ^by  heating  the  flask  and  cooling  the  retort— distil  ihb 
water  back  into  the  latter,  and  then  the  distillation  from  the  retort  tuj 
be  repeated.  The  distillate  thus  obtained  is  always  free  from  sulphuiie 
acid,  hence  the  results  are  very  exact.  The  base  remains  as  sulphate  in 
the  retort.  In  the  presence  of  chloride  add  to  the  contents  of  tJhe  retort 
a  sufficiency  of  dissolved  sulphate  of  silver,  or — ^when  much  chloride  ii 
present — moist  oxide  of  silver.  The  nitric  acid  is  then  obtained  entinlj 
free  from  chlorine. 

c.  Methods  based  on  the  decomposition  of  Nitrates  by  Alkalies,  Se, 

a.  Nitrates,  whose  bases  are  completely  separated  by  caustic  or  car- 
bonated alkalies — ^provided  basic  salts  are  not  precipitated  at  the  aaine 
time — ^may  be  analyzed  by  simple  boiling  with  an  excess  of  standard 
potassa  or  soda  or  Uieir  carbonates.  After  cooling,  dilute  to  ^  or  ^  litre, 
mix,  allow  to  settle,  draw  off  a  portion  of  the  supernatant  clear  fluid,  de- 
termine the  free  alkali  remaining  in  it,  and  calculate  therefrt>m  the  amoiut 
consumed  by  the  nitric  acid.  Hayes  obtained  with  the  nitrates  of  diver 
and  bismuth  good  results ;  but  with  subnitrate  of  mercury  (using  carbon- 
ate of  soda)  the  results  were  not  so  satisfactory.* 

0.  In  nitrates,  whose  bases  are  precipitated  by  hydrate  of  baryta  or 
lime,  or  by  their  carbonates  (or  by  sulphide  of  barium),  the  nitric  acid 
may  be  estimated  with  great  accuracy  by  Altering,  after  precipitation  hag 
been  effected,  warm  or  cold,  passing  carbonic  acid  through  the  filtrate,  if 
necessary,  till  all  the  baryta  is  precipitated,  warming,  filtering,  and  dete^ 
mining  the  baryta  in  the  filtrate  by  sulphuric  acid.  1  eq.  of  the  same  cor- 
responds to  1  eq.  of  nitric  acid.  [In  case  of  bismuth-salts,  boil  until  the 
separated  oxide  is  perfectly  yellow.    Paige]. 

y.  In  many  nitiutes  whose  bases  are  precipitable  by  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen the  nitric  acid  may  be  determined  according  to  Gibbs  by  adding 
to  the  salt  in  solution  about  its  own  weight  of  some  neutral  organic  salt, 
e.(j.,  Rochelle  salt,  and  throwing  down  the  metal  by  HS.  The  filtrate  and 
washings  are  brought  to  a  definite  bulk  and  the  fr^  acid  is  determined  in 
aliquot  portions  alkalimetrically.f 

d.  Methods  based  upon  tJie  decomposition  of  the  Nitric  Add  hy  I^roUh 
chloride  of  Iron, 

Method  of  Pelouze  \  and  Fresenius.  The  decomposition  is  as  fd- 
lows : 

6  Fe  Cl+K  O,  N  0^+4  H  CI  =  4H  0+K  a4-3  Fe.Cl,+N  0^ 

a.  Select  a  tubulated  retort  of  about  200  c.  c.  capacity,  with  a  long  neck, 
and  fix  it  so  that  the  latter  is  inclined  a  little  upwards.  Introduce  into 
the  body  of  the  retort  about  1*5  grm.  fine  pianoforte  wire,  accurately 
weighed,  and  add  about  30  or  40  c.  c.  pure  fuming  hydrochloric  add. 
Conduct  now  through  the  tubulure,  by  means  of  a  glass  tube  reaching 
only  about  2  cm.  intx)  the  retort,  hydrogen  gas  washed  by  solution  of 
potassa,  or  pure  carbonic  acid,  and  connect  the  neck  of  the  retort  with  a 
XJ-tube  containing  some  water.  Place  the  body  of  the  retort  on  a  wate^ 
bath,  and  heat  gently  until  the  iron  is  dissolved.     Let  the  contents  of 


*  H.  Rose,  Zeitschrift  f.  analyt.  Chem.  1,  S06» 
Am.  Jour.  Sci.  xliv,,  209. 
Joum.  f .  prakt.  Chem.  40,  824. 
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the  retort  cool  in  the  current  of  hydrogen  gas  or  carbonic  acid ;  increase 
the  latter,  and  drop  in,  through  the  neck  of  the  retort,  into  the  body,  a 
amall  tube  containing  a  weighed  portion  of  the  nitrate  under  examina- 
tion, which  should  not  contain  more  than  about  0*200  grm.  of  nitric 
acid.  After  restoring  the  connection  between  the  neck  and  the  XJ-tube, 
heat  the  contents  of  the  retort  in  the  water-bath  for  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  then  remove  th^  water-bath,  heat  with  the  lamp  to  boiling,  un- 
til the  fluid,  to  which  the  nitric  oxide  had  imparted  a  dark  tint,  shows 
the  color  of  sesquichloride  of  iron,  and  continue  boiling  for  some  minutes 
longer.  Care  must  be  taken  to  give  the  fluid  an  occasional  shake,  to 
prevent  the  deposition  of  dry  salt  on  the  sides  of  the  retort.  Before  you 
discontinue  boiling,  increase  the  current  of  hydrogen  or  carbonic  acid 
gas,  that  no  air  may  enter  through  the  U-tube  when  the  lamp  is  removed. 
Let  the  contents  cool  in  the  cuiTent  of  gas,  dilute  copiously  with  water, 
and  determine  the  iron  still  present  as  protochloride  by  permanganate 
(see  Note,  p.  198) — 168  of  iron  converted  by  the  nitric  acid  from  the  state 
of  proto-  to  that  of  sesqtiichloride  correspond  to  54  of  nitric  acid.  My 
test-analyses  of  pure  nitrate  of  potassa  gave  100*1 — 100*03 — 100*03,  and 
100*05  instead  of  100.*  [The  remaining  seuquioxide  may  also  be  deter- 
mined by  h3rposulphite  of  soda,  p.  203,  3  6.]. 

[A     ScHLosiNo's  method,  t  modified  by  Fruhlino  and  Grouven.  J 

The  following  method,  employed  by  Schlosino,  more  particularly  to 
determine  nitric  acid  in  tobacco,  and  which  aflbrds  this  very  important 
advantage,  that  it  may  be  used  in  presence  of  organic  matter,  has  suc- 
cessfully passed  through  the  ordeal  of  numerous  and  searching  experi- 
ments. 

The  dissolved  nitrate  is  intro- 
duced into  a  flask  of  400  c.  c. 
capacity,  fig.  62,  which  is  con- 
nected, by  means  of  an  india- 
rubber  stopper,  with  a  naiTow 
glass  tube,  a,  which  is  joined  by 
means  of  a  rubber  tube  8  cm. 
long,  with,  another  glass  tube 
that  is  again  terminated  at  d, 
by  a  piece  of  rubber  tube.  At 
e  a  pinch-cock  is  placed.  The 
solution  of  the  nitrate,  which 
must  be  neutral  or  alkaline,  is  ^" 
heated  to  boiling,  d  being  sta-  ^- 
tioncd  in  a  beaker  of   water,  p.     ^^ 

until  the  atmospheric  air  is 
jjerfectly  expelled  from  the  apparatus.  When  the  vapors  that  pass  over 
completely  condense  in  d,  the  j)inch-cock  c  is  closed  and  the  lamp  is 
removed.  Water  immediately  rises  in  the  tube  and  fills  it  entirely  to 
c  Shortly  the  vapors  in  the  flask  condense,  as  shown  by  the  collapse  of 
the  rubber  tube  at  c.  At  this  moment  the  tube  d  is  removed  from  the 
water  and  dipped  in  a  glass  containing  a  solution  of  protochloride  of 
iron  in  hydrochloric  acid. 


•  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  106,  217. 

4  AnnaL  de  Chim.  8  aer.  torn.  40,  479 ;  Joom.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  62, 148. 

I  YerBachs-Stationen,  IX,  14. 
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the  pinch-cock  u  cautiously  opened  so  as  to  alloir  the  protodik«idt 
to  enter  the  flask  elowlj.  When  sufficient  of  the  iron  solution  hMbaen 
introduced,  the  pinch-cook  ia  closed,  and  d  is  brought  into  a  Tend  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  portions  of  this  are  made  to  enter  the  flask  in  & 
Bs.ai's  manner  repeatedly  until  the  tubes  are  completely  woabed  of  all  pn>. 
tochloride.  Intbeseoperationa,BainalltheBubsequenttranBleni,  itianeed- 
ful  to  exclude  all  traces  of  air,  which  is  easy,  provided  the  drop  of  liquid 
that  hangs  to  d  when  it  is  carried  from  one  liquid  to  another,  ia  not  alloircd 
to  fall  ofl'.  Finally,  the  tube  ia  rinsed  once  by  allowing  boiling  wattt 
to  recede,  and  then,  the  cock  being  closed,  the  tube  d,  still  ftill  of  wsta, 
is  passed  into  the  lateral  tubulure  of  the  receiver,  fig.  63,  which  tUub 
immersed  in  mercury. 

The  flask  ia  again  gently  heated  and  ita  contenta  immediatelj  boil 
with  violent  thumping.  The  solution  becomes  black,  and  shortly  th 
collapsed  rubber  tube  at  e  shows  that  there  is  interior  pressure.  Ai 
soon  as  this  is  evident,  open  the  cock  and  allow  the  nitric  oxide  pit  ts 
pass  over  into  the  receiver. 

The  receiver,  fig.  63,  has  a  rough-ground  neck,  which  is  connected  ij 
rubber,y,  with  a  brass  cock ;  *  the  latter  is  likewise  joined  by  rubbeihi 
a  short  glass  tube,  g.  Into  this  receiver,  the  cod 
being  open,  some  water,  freed  from  air  by  long  IxhI. 
ing  and  cooled  in  a  closed  vessel,  is  introduced  bj  a 
tall  fuimel-tube  fitted  into  the  tubulure,  and  tian 
mercury  ia  poured  in  until  it  fills  the  vessel  up  lo 
the  lower  edge  of  the  rubber,  f.  In  thia  operaticn 
the  cock  and  small  tube,  g,  ahould  be  overfilled  witJi 
the  water  previoualy  added.  The  receiver  ia  tim 
empty  of  all  air,  and  atanda  with  the  tubulure  cot- 
ered  with  mercury,  aa  in  fig.  64. 

By  means  of  a  pipette,  having  a  narrow  rubber 
tube  Blipi>ed  over  its  tip,  about  50  c.  c.  of  tliick  and 
I    well-boilcd  milk  of  lime  are  passed  into  the  receiver 
through  the  tubulure.    This  ia  to  absorb  the  hjdro- 
.„  chloric  acidwliich  boila  over  from  the  flask,  and  dw 

^'     '  receiver  is  shaken  to  facilitate  the  absorption. 

The  nitric  oxide,  expelled  from  the  flask  by  continual  boiling,  gathcrsia 
the  receiver  in  a  state  of  purity.  The  period  of  ita  complete  tranafer  is  ex- 
actly marked  by  the  deposition  of  the  milk  of  lime,  which  is  thrown  islo 
agitation  by  the  passage  of  a  {>ermanciit  gas,  but  quietly  condenses  w 
absorbs  steam  and  hydrocliioric  acid.  The  completion  of  the  reaction  ii 
also  indicated,  in  case  pure  nitrates  are  employed,  by  the  liquid  in  tts 
flask  asi^uming  the  color  of  pure  sesquichloride  of  iron.  When  da^ 
T^etable  extracta  are  under  analysis  tliiB  indication  is  not  ofiered. 

Should  the  nitric  oieido  come  off  in  quantity  greater  than  the  reoeiTH 
can  contain  at  once,  the  coclrs  are  closed  and  the  lamp  is  removed  from 
under  the  flask. 

The  receiver  is  then  emptied,  as  ia  subsequently  described,  cbu^ 
anew  with  water,  mercury,  and  milk  of  lime,  reconnected,  and  the  bal- 
ing resumed. 

When  the  nitric  oxide  has  been  completely  collected  in  the  receivet. 
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it  must  be  tronsferred  to  a  second  flaak,  to  be  oonTerted  into  nitric 

This  flask,  fig.  64,  arranged  like  the  one  abeady  described,  contains  at 
first  about  100  c.  c.  of  purs  water,  which  is  boiled  to  expel  all  atmo- 
spheric air,  and  while  still  boiling  vigorously  is  connected  ■wMi  the 
receiver  by  passing  the  end  of  the  tube  x  over  the  glass  tube  ff,  of  the 
latter.  The  lamp  is  then  removed,  and  when  collapse  of  the  rubber  tuba 
takes  place,  the  brass  stopcock  of  the  receiver  is  slightly  and  cautiously 
opened  and  the  gas  allowed  to  recede  into  the  flask  until  the  milk  of 
Uiue  reaches  the  lower  edge  off.  The  cock  is  then  closed  and  the  last 
portions  of  nitric  oxide  are  rinsed  into  the  flask  by  passing  into  the 
receiver  a  few  (20-30)  c.  c.  of  pure  hydi-ogen  (washed  by  passing  through 
oil  of  vitriol  and  milk  of  lime),  and  aUowiug  this  to  recede  in  the  same 
way.  This  rinsing  is  repeated  three  or  four  times.  The  rubber  tube 
is  now  closed  by  a  pinch-cock  at  y,  and  disconnected  from  the  receiver. 
It  is  then  united  in  the  same  manner  with  a  gas-holder  containing  pure 
oiygen  under  pressure,  and  the  gas  is  made  to  enter  the  flask.  It  is 
absorbed  with  the  appearance  of  red  fumes  and  the  formation  of  nitric 
acid.  After  half  an  hour  or  so,  the  flask  being  occasionally  shakeEt,  the 
nitric  acid  is  dissolved  in  the  water  of  the  flask,  and  may  be  estimated 
by  a  standard  alkaline  solution,  g  — . 


.      Fig.  M. 

Fruhliso  and  Grouves,  who  applied  this  method  to  the  estimation 
of  nitrates  in  plants,  exti-acted  the  dried  vegetable  wit^  alcohol  of  60 
per  cent.,  evaporated  the  solution  to  a  small  volume,  precipitated  with 
caustic  lime,  and  employed  the  filtrate  for  the  onalyrdB.  For  details, 
see  their  paper,  loe.  nt.^ 

[e.  Method  hated  on  the  convergum  of  the  N'itric  Acid  into  Ammonia. 

If  a  nitrate  be  placed  cold  in  an  acid,  or  be  heated  in  an  alkaline  fluid 
in  which  nascent  hydrogen  is  evolved  in  sufficient  quantity,  all  the 
acid  may  be  converted  into  ammonia,  so  that  from  the  amount  of  tlw 
latter  the  quantity  of  the  nitric  acid  may  be  accurately  deduced,  Nbsbi^ 
was  the  first  to  arrange  a  method  for  the  determination  of  our  acid  on  tJiii 

*  Quart.  Josm   diein.  Boa  1,  p^  381, 
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princdple.  Afterwards  Scruux,*  HASCOtiBT,f  Bod  Bixwsbt^  iiiflplij 
procoBseB  with  the  eame  object.  Nesbit  rednces  vitli  sine  in  Midtolt. 
lion.  The  others  reduce  in  alkaline  Holution,  ScKUi^zs  witli  pUtitiiwid 
zinc,  HJutcouBT  and  Sibwsbt  with  zinc  and  iron  filings. 

To  reduce  0*65  gnn.  (10  grains,  of  nitre,  Nesbit  dii«ota  to  pboe  Ucr 
20  gnn.  of  thin  clean  fragments  of  sine  in  a  fiask  witli  aoms  wstw. 
From  15  to  30  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1-17,  are  ponred  out  into 
a  small  measure,  and  about  one-tenth  part  is  added  totbezincandwitaT. 
When  effervescence  has  fairly  commenced,  e.  portion  of  tlie  nitrate,  pn. 
viously  dissolved  in  water,  is  added  to  the  mixture.  The  tempeiaUin 
muat  be  kept  low,  if  necessary,  by  placing  the  vessel  in  cold  wat^.  Af- 
ter a  short  period  a  little  more  acid  is  added,  and  then  a  little  nitrate,  nslil 
all  the  solution  of  the  nitrate  and  the  washings  are  poured  in  and  about  CDS- 
fourth  of  the  acid  is  left,  Careshouldbe  taken  that  for  the  first  hour  the 
efiervescence  be  alow.  When  the  whole  of  the  solution  of  the  nitrate  ii 
poured  in,  the  remainder  of  die  acid  muat  be  added  from  time  to  tine,  uid 
the  whole  left  until  effervescence  ceases.  The  liquid  is  separated  from  tke 
undissolved  zinc  which  is  washed  with  the  smallest  quantity  of  water,  and 
the  liquid  is  distilled  with  hydrate  of  lime  or  potash,  and  the  anunonii 
estimated  as  directed  §  99, 3.  Instead  of  distilling  off  the  ammonia,  tba 
acid  solution  is  brought  to  a  volume  of,  say  50  c.c,  and  10  c.  c.  are  treated 
in  the  azotometer  according  to  §  99,  i.  The  results  are  good  if  tl» 
directions  are  followed  strictly.  It  is  especially  needful,not  to  allow  tba 
reducing  action  to  proceed  too  vigorously,  as  otherwise  the  mixture  geti 
warm  and  binoxide  of  nitrogen  escapes.  A  similar  process  of  reduction 
has  given  good  results  in  the  hands  of  Erocker  and  Dietrich.) 

SiEWEHT  employs  to  about  1  grm.  nitre,  4  grm.  iron-filings  and  S — 10 
grm.  zinc-filings,  and  also  16  gt-m.  solid  hydrate  of  potassa  and  100  C.  C: 
alcohol,  0'825  Bp.  gr.  By  the  use  of  alcohol  the  danger  of  the  boiling 
fluid  receding  is  got  rid  of.  His  apparatus  consists  of  a  fiask  of  300 — 3S0 
;.  cajiaoity  with  evolution  tube,  which  leads  to  the  flasks  represented  in 
.65,  The  capacity  of  each  is  150 — 200  c  c. ;  they  contain  normal  acid. 
The  connecting-tube  b  is  ground  obliqndf 
at  both  ends,  c  serves  during  the  operation 
to  hold  a  Htri|)  of  litmus  paper,  and  ^Icr 
it  to  enable  the  analyst  to  transfer  theflnid 
from  one  flask  to  the  other  at  wilL  Aflcr 
the  apparatus  has  been  put  together,  tlM 
disengagement  of  gas  may  be  allowed  to 
go  on  in  the  cold,  or  it  may  be  aasisled 
from  the  first  by  a  small  flame.  Alter  tba 
lapse  of  hfttf-an-hour  the  ammonia  formed 
begins  to  pn.ss  over  in  pra|)ortio&  as  the 
alcohol  diRtils  off.  As  soon  as  the  lattw 
is  fully  removed  from  the  evolution  fluk, 
heat  is  applied  with  great  caution — to 
drive  out  the  last  traces  of  ammonia — till 
steam  appears  in  the  evolution  tube,  or  10^)5  c.  c,  alcohol  are  ra^d^ 
introduced  once  or  twice  into  the  evolution  flask  and  distilled  off.  Tba 
a  is  determined  as  above.     Test-analyses  good. 


I  Joimi.  of  the  Chem.  Soa  XT.  SK. 
I  Free.  Zeit.  iiL,  6S. 
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fn  MeAodM  m  vshith  the  Ifitrogen  of  ike  NUrie  Acid  is  ieparaUd 
and  mecLswred  in  the  gcteeoue  form. 

These  methods  are  more  particularly  suitable  for  analyzing  nitrates 
niiich  are  decomposed  by  ignition  into  oxide  or  metal  and  oxides  of 
nitrogen ;  they  will  be  found  in  the  Section  on  the  Ultimate  Analysis  of 
Orgamc  Bodies,  §  184.  Marionac  employed  them  to  analyze  compounds 
of  nitric  acid  wiw  suboxide  of  mercury.  Bromeis  analyzed  nitrite,  kc^ 
of  lead  by  a  similar  method,  recommended  by  Bunsek.  In  cases  where 
it  is  intended  to  determine  the  water  of  the  analyzed  nitrate  in  the  direct 
way,  such  methods  are  almost  indispensable.* 


§160. 

2.  Chloric  Acid. 

I.  Determination, 

Free  chloric  acid  in  aqueous  solution  may  be  determined  by  converting 
it  into  hydrochloric  acid  by  the  agency  of  nascent  hydrogen  (II.,  c), 
and  determining  the  acid  formed,  as  directed  in  §  141 ;  or  by  saturating 
with  solution  of  soda,  evaporating  the  fluid,  and  treating  the  residue  as 
directed  in  U.,  a  or  6. 

XL  Separation  of  Chloric  Add  from  the  Baeea  and  Determina- 
tion of  the  Add  in  Chlorates, 

a.  After  BuNSEK.f  When  warm  hydrochloric  acid  acts  upon  chlo- 
rates, the  latter  are  reduced ;  as  this  reduction  is  not  attended  with 
separation  of  oxygen,  the  following  decompositions  may  take  place  : — 

C10»jS}n        CIO.  j  8  CIO       CIO.     j  ?  ^{^      CIO.     jj^^,     CIO.     joCl 
^^MhO        2HCll2HO        8HC1|5]^*Q      4  HCl  1  J  ^^^  5  HCl  1  5  HO 

Which  of  these  products  of  decomposition  may  actually  be  formed, 
whether  all  or  only  certain  of  them,  cannot  be  foreseen.  But  no  matter 
which  of  them  may  be  formed,  they  all  of  them  agree  in  this,  that,  in 
contact  with  solution  of  iodide  of  potassiimi,  they  liberate  for  every  1 
eq.  chloric  acid  in  the  chlorate,  6  eq.  iodine.  762  of  iodine  liberated 
correspond  accordingly  to  75*46  of  chloric  acid.  The  analytical  process 
is  conducted  as  described  §  142,  1. 

b.  After  Sestini.J  To  the  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  the 
weighed  chlorate  add  a  piece  of  zinc  and  then  some  pure  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  and  allow  to  stand  for  some  time  (with  0*1  grm.  chlorate  of  potassa, 
half  an  hour  is  sufficient).  By  the  nascent  hydrogen  the  chloric  acid  is 
converted  into  hydrochloric  acid,  which,  after  removal  and  rinsing  of  the 
zinc,  is  determined  according  to  §  141.  To  use  the  volumetric  method 
(§  141,  6,  a),  the  sulphuric  acid  is  first  precipitated  with  nitrate  of  baryta, 
then  the  zinc  and  excess  of  baryta  with  carbonate  of  soda,  the  liquid  is 
filtered  and  neutralized,  then  chromate  of  potassa  is  added,  and  finally 
standard  silver  solution. 


*  See  also  Oibbs,  Am.  Joum.  Set ,  xxxvii  850. 

JAnnaL  d.  Chem.  a.  Pharm.  86,  282. 
Zeitschrift  f.  analyt  Chem.  1,  600. 
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c.  The  bases  are  determined  with  advantage  in  a  separate  poHaon, 
by  converting  the  chlorate  either  by  very  cautioiis  ignition,  or  by  wann- 
ing with  hydrochloric  acid  into  chloride. 

The  estimation  of  hypocfdoroua  add  will  be  described  in  ilie  %)eQtl 
Part^  artiole  "  Chlorimetry." 


SECTION  V. 

SEPARATION  OF  BODIES. 

§161. 

In  the  previous  Section  we  have  considered  the  methods  employed  for 
the  deteimination  of  bases  and  acids,  when  only  one  base  or  one  acid 
is  present.  In  the  present  Section  we  shall  treat  of  the  separation  of 
bodies,  i.  0.,  the  determination  of  the  bases  and  acids,  when  several  bases 
or  acids  are  present. 

The  separation  of  bodies  may  be  effected  in  three  ways,  viz.,  a,  by 
direct  analysis  ;  6,  by  indirect  analysis  y  e,  by  estimation  by  difference. 

By  direct  analysis^  we  understand  the  actual  separation  of  the  bases 
or  acids.  Thus,  we  separate  potash  from  soda  by  bichloride  of  platinum ; 
copper  from  tin  by  nitric  acid ;  arsenic  from  iron  by  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen ;  iodine  from  chlorine  by  nitrate  of  protoxide  of  palladium ;  phos- 
phoric acid  from  sulphuiic  acid  by  baryta ;  carbon  from  nitrate  of  potassa 
by  water,  <&c.,  &c.  In  direct  analysis  we  render  the  body  to  be  esti- 
mated insoluble,  while  the  other  remains  in  solution,  or  vice  versd,  or  we 
volatilize  it,  leaving  the  others  behind,  or  we  effect  actual  separation  in 
some  other  manner.  This  ia  the  mode  of  analysis  most  frequently  em- 
ployed.    It  generally  deserves  the  preference  where  choice  is  permitted. 

We  term  an  analysis  indirecty  if  it  does  not  effect  the  actual  separation 
of  the  bodies  we  wish  to  determine,  but  causes  certain  changes  which 
enable  us  to  calculate  the  quantities  of  the  bases  or  acids  present.  Thus 
the  quantity  of  potash  and  soda  in  a  mixture  of  the  two  may  be  deter- 
mined by  converting  them  into  sulphates,  weighing  the  latter,  and  esti- 
mating the  sulphuric  acid  (§  152,  3). 

Finally,  if  wcweigh  two  bodies  together,  determine  one  of  them,  and 
subtract  its  weight  from  that  of  the  two,  we  shall  find  the  weight  of  the 
other  body.  In  this  case  the  second  body  is  said  to  be  estimated  by 
difference.  Thus,  alumina  may  be  determined  when  mixed  with  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron,  by  weighing  the  mixture  and  estimating  the  iron  volu- 
metrically. 

Indirect  analysis  and  estimation  by  difference  may  be  employed  in  an 
exceedingly  large  number  of  cases ;  but  their  use  is  as  a  rule  only  to  be 
recommended,  where  good  methods  of  true  separation  are  wanting.  The 
special  cases  in  which  they  are  preferable  to  direct  analysis  cannot  be  all 
foreseen ;  those  alone  are  pointed  out  which  are  of  more  frequent  occur- 
rence. As  regards  the  calculations  required  in  indirect  analysis  I  have 
given  general  directions  under  the  **  Calculation  of  Anal3rsis ; "  where- 
ever  it  appeared  judicious,  I  have  added  the  necessary  directions  to  the 
description  of  the  meiiod  itsel£ 

I  have  retained  our  former  subdivision  into  groups,  and;  as  fiur  aa 
practicable,  systematically  arranged,  first,  the  general  separation  of  all 

22 
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the  bodies  belonging  to  one  group  from  those  of  the  preceding  groups; 
secondly,  the  separation  of  the  individual  bodies  of  one  group  from  all  or 
from  certain  bodies  of  the  preceding  groups ;  and  finally,  the  separation 
of  bodies  belonging  to  one  and  the  same  *group  from  each  other.  I  think 
I  need  scarcely  observe  that  the  general  methods  which  serve  to  separate 
the  whole  of  the  bodies  of  one  group  from  those  of  another  group,  are 
also  applicable  to  the  separation  of  every  individual  body  of  the  one 
group  from  one  or  several  bodies  of  the  other  group.  It  must  not  be 
understood  that  the  more  special  methods  are  necessarily  in  all  cases 
preferable  to  the  more  general  ones.  As  a  rule  it  must  be  left  to  indi- 
vidual chemists  to  decide  for  themselves  in  each  special  case  which 
method  should  be  adopted.  With  respect  to  the  general  methods  for  se- 
parating one  group  from  another,  I  would  observe  that  those  adduced 
appeared  to  me  more  adapted  to  the  purpose  than  others,  but  still  there 
may  be  other  that  are  equally  suitable,  and  in  special  cases  even  more  so. 
A  wide  field  is  here  open  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  analyst. 

The  methods  given  for  the  separation  of  both  bases  and  acids  aze 
generally  based  upon  the  supposition  that  they  are  in  the  free  state,  and 
in  the  form  of  salts  soluble  in  water.  Wherever  this  is  not  the  case, 
special  mention  is  made  of  the  circumstance. 

From  among  the  host  of  proposed  methods,  I  have,  as  fetx  <ub  practica- 
ble, chosen  those  which  have  been  sanctioned  by  experience  and  are  dis- 
tinguished for  accurate  results.  In  cases  where  two  methods  were  on  a 
par  with  each  other  as  regards  these  two  points,  I  have  either  given  both, 
or  selected  the  more  simple  one.  Methods  whidb  experience  has  shown  to 
be  defective  or  fallacious  have  been  altogether  omitted.  I  have  endeavored 
to  point  out,  as  far  as  possible,  the  particular  circumstanoes  under  which 
either  the  one  or  the  other  of  several  methods  deserve  the  preference. 

Where  the  accuracy  of  an  analytical  method  has  been  established 
already,  in  Section  IV.,  no  further  statements  are  made  on  the  subject 
here.  Paragraphs  of  former  Sections  deserving  particular  attention  are 
referred  to  in  parentheses. 

The  extension  of  chemical  science  introduces  almost  every  day  new 
anal3rtical  methods  of  every  description,  which  are,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
preferred  to  the  older  methods ;  the  present  time  may  therefore  be  looked 
upon  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  respects,  as  a  period  of  transition,  in 
wliich  the  new  strives  more  than  ever  to  overcome  and  supplant  the  old. 
I  make  this  remark  to  show  the  impossibility  of  always  adding  to  the 
description  of  a  method  an  opinion  of  its  usefulness  and  accuracy,  and 
also  to  point  out  the  importance,  under  such  circumstanoes,  of  a  proper 
systematic  arrangement.  I  have  in  this  Section  generally  arranged  the 
various  analytical  methods  upon  the  basis  of  their  scientific  principlei^ 
firmly  persuaded  that  this  will  greatly  tend  to  facilitate  the  study  of  the 
science,  and  will  lead  to  endeavors  to  apply  known  principles  to  uie  eep^ 
ration  of  other  bodies  besides  those  to  which  they  are  already  implied,  or 
to  apply  new  principles  where  experience  has  proved  the  old  ones  fidlft- 
cious,  and  the  methods  based  on  them  defective. 

I  conclude  these  introductory  remarks,  with  the  important  caution  to 
the  student,  never  to  look  upon  a  separcUion  cu  aucceesfuUy  accomjpliiktd^ 
before  he  has  convinced  himself  thai  the  weighed  preeipikUetf  Ae^  anpure^ 
(md  free  from  those  bodies  from  which  it  w(u  inB/fied  to  teparate  Imm. 
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L  SEPARATION  OF  THE  BASES  FROM  EACH  OTHER. 

J1R8T  GROUP. 
POTAS8A — SODA — ^AMMONIA — (lITHIA).* 

§  152. 

IndeoB  : — The  Nos.  refer  to  thoae  In  the  maigln. 
PoUuM  from  soda,  1,  5. 

"         '*    iumnonia,  8,  4. 
8oda  from  potMn*,  1,  5. 

''       *'     ammonia,  8,  4. 
Ammonia  from  potaaaa,  8,  4. 

"  '*     Boda,  8,  4. 

{LUliia  from  the  other  alkalies,  6,  7,  a) 

1.  Meihodi  baaed  upon  the  different  Dearees  of  SoMAlUy  in  Alcohol^ 
of  the  Double  Chlorides  of  the  Alkali  MetaU  and  Bichloride 
of  PUUinum,) 

a.    POTASSA  FROM  SODA. 

It  is  an  indispensable  condition  in  this  method  that  the  two  alkalies  1 
should  exist  in  the  form  of  chlorides.  If^  therefore,  thej  are  present  in 
any  other  form,  they  must  be  first  converted  into  chlorides,  which  in 
most  cases  may  be  effected  by  evaporation  with  hydrochloric  add  in 
excess ;  in  the  case  of  nitrates  the  evaporation  with  hydrochloric  acid 
must  be  repeated  4 — 6  times  till  the  weight  of  the  gently  ignited  mass 
ceases  to  diminish.  In  presence  of  sulphuric  add,  phosphoric  add, 
and  boradc  acid,  this  simple  method  will  not  answer.  For  the  methods 
of  separating  the  alkfdies  from  the  two  latter  acids,  and  converting 
them  into  cLdorides,  see  §§  135  and  136.  The  presence  of  sulphuric 
acid  being  a  circumstance  of  rather  frequent  occurrence,  the  way  of 
meeting  uiis  contingency  is  given  below  (2). 

Determine  the  total  quantity  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  and  chloride 
of  potassium  f  (§§  97,  98),  dissolve  in  a  small  portion  of  water,  add  an 
excess  of  a  concentrated  neutral  solution  of  bichloride  of  platinum  in 
water,  evaporate  on  the  water-bath  nearly  to  dryness  (the  double 
ohloride  of  platinum  and  sodiimi  should  not  lose  its  water  of  crystal- 
lization), treat  the  residue  with  alcohol  of  from  '86  to  *87  sp.  gr.,  cover 
the  beaker  or  dish  with  a  glass  plate,  and  allow  to  stand  a  few  hours, 
with  occasional  stirring.  If  the  stipematant  fluid  appears  of  a  deep 
yellow  color,  this  is  a  proof  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  bichloride  of 
platinum  has  been  used  to  predpitate  the  whole  of  the  potasdum. 
"When  the  precipitate  has  settled,  pour  off  the  clear  fluid  through  a 
weighed  filter  and  examine  the  predpitate  most  minutely,  if  necessary, 
with  the  aid  of  a  microscope.  If  it  is  a  heavy  yellow  powder  (suffi- 
ciently magnified,  small  octahedral  crystals,  it  is  the  pure  chloride  of 

*  With  regard  to  the  separation  of  the  oxides  of  oesinm  and  mbidiam  from  the 
other  alkalies,  see  Watts*  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  1.  p.  1118. 

f  Never  weigh  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali  metals  before  you  have  oonrinoed 
yourself  of  their  porilr  by  dissolving  them  in  water,  which  should  give  a  dear 
solution,  and  testing  Ipl  solution  with  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which 
must  throw  down  no^edpitate.  It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  a  matter  so 
simple  need  not  be  mentioned  here ;  still,  I  have  found  that  neglect  in  this  reepeol 
ia  by  no  means  nnoommon. 
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platinuin  and  potassium.*  Then  transfer  it — ^best  with  the  aid  of  the 
filtrate — ^to  the  filter,  wash  it  with  spirit  of  '86  to  '87  sp.  gr.  and 
proceed  according  to  §  97.  If,  on  the  contrary,  white  saline  particles 
(chloride  of  sodium)  are  to  be  seen  mixed  with  the  yellow  crystalline 
powder,  bichloride  of  platinum  has  been  wanting,  the  whole  of  the 
chloride  of  sodium  not  having  been  completely  converted  into  chlo- 
ride of  sodium  and  platinum.  In  this  case  the  precipitate  in  the  dish 
must  be  treated  with  some  water,  till  all  the  chloride  of  sodium  is 
dissolved,  a  fresh  portion  of  bichloride  of  platinum  is  added,  the 
whole  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness,  and  the  above  examination  re- 
peated. The  quantity  of  the  soda  is  usually  estimated  by  subtractiDg 
from  the  united  weight  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  and  chloride  of  potas- 
sium the  weight  of  the  latter,  calculated  from  that  of  the  potassio- 
bichloride  of  platinum. 

To  make  quite  sure  that  the  potassa  has  completely  separated,  it  is 
advisable  to  add  to  the  filtrate  some  water,  some  more  bichloride  of 
platinum,  and,  if  the  quantity  of  soda  is  only  small,  also  some  chloride 
of  sodium ;  evaporate  on  the  water-bath  nearly  to  dtyness,  at  a  tem- 
perature not  exceeding  75°  (Bischof),  and  treat  the  residne  in  the 
manner  just  described.  In  order  to  diminish  the  solvent  action  of  the 
spiiit  on  the  chloride  of  potassium  and  platinum,  ^  ether  may  be  now 
mixed  with  it.  Should  this  operation  again  leave  a  small  undissolved 
residue  of  chloride  of  potassium  and  platinum,  it  is  filtered  off,  best  on 
a  separate  filter,  determined  by  itself,  and  the  number  added  to  the 
principal  amount. 

I  prefer  subjecting  the  filtrate  to  this  examination,  to  the  process  of 
evaporating  it  to  dryness,  igniting  the  residue  with  addition  of  some 
oxalic  acid,  or  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  ^tracting  with  water  and 
determining  the  chloride  of  sodium  in  the  solution  obtained ;  since, 
after  all,  the  estimation  of  the  soda  here  is  only  apparently  direct :  if 
the  chloride  of  potassium  has  not  completely  separated,  the  portion 
still  remaining  in  the  filtrate  will,  of  course,  be  obtained  now  mixed 
with  the  chloride  of  sodium.  The  latter  method  can  therefore  only 
afibrd  a  control  to  determine  whether  a  loss  of  substance  has  been 
sustained  in  the  operation.  Instead  of  the  process  given  for  the  direct 
determination  of  soda,  the  filti-ate  containing  the  double  chloride 
of  platinum  and  sodium  may  also  be  evaporated  to  dryness  with 
addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  residue  ignited,  the  sulphate  of  Boda 
extracted  with  water  and  determined  according  to  §  98,  1  (A.  Mn- 
scherlich). 

Should  the  solution  contain  sulphuric  acid,  it  may  be  in  presence  of  J 
hydrochloric  acid  or  of  some  volatile  acid,  convert  the  alkalies  first  into 
neutral  sulphates  (§8  97,  98),  and  weigh  them  as  such.  Dissolve  in  a 
little  water,  and  add  an  alcoholic  solution  of  chloride  of  strontium, 
dighUy  in  excess.  (The  quantity  of  spirit  of  wine  in  the  fluid  must 
not  be  so  large  as  to  precipitate  chloride  of  sodium  or  chloride  of  potas- 
sium.) Allow  to  deposit,  filter,  and  wash  the  sulphhate  of  strontia 
[which  if  weighed  yields  an  exact  control  of  the  analysis— compare 

152, 3)  with  weak  spirit  of  wine,  until  the  washings  no  longer  leave 


*  If  small  tesseral  dystabi  are  visible  of  a  dark  orangt^yBllow  oolor,  and  rela- 
tively laige  size,  and  appearing  transparent  by  transmitted  light,  then  the  doable 
Moride  contains  chloride  of  pUtinum  and  lithium  ( Jenzsch). 
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a  rendue  upon  evaporation  on  a  watch-glass ;  evaporate  the  filtrate 
until  the  vpuit  of  wine  is  completely  driven  off,  dissolve  the  residue  in 
a  very  small  quantity  of  water,  add  bichloride  of  platinum,  and  proceed 
as  directed  above.  The  minute  portion  of  chloride  of  strontium  added 
in  excess  dissolves,  either  in  that  form,  or  as  strontio-bichloride  of  pla- 
tinum, together  with  the  sodio-bichloride  of  platinum,  in  spirit  of 
wine. 

Instead  of  this  method,  the  following  process  may  be  resorted  to : — 
Dissolve  the  sulphates  of  the  alkalies  in  water,  and  add  baryta  water, 
free  from  alkali,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms ;  allow  to  deposit,  fil- 
ter, wash  the  precipitate,  and  conduct  carbonic  acid  into  the  filtrate, 
to  throw  down  the  excess  of  baryta;  heat  to  boiling,  filter  the  precipi- 
tated carbonate  of  baryta,  wash,  add  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  filtrate, 
and  evaporate  to  dryness. 

Repeated  experiments  have  shown  that  the  process  of  separating 
potassa  and  soda,  as  described  above,  gives  always  a  little  less  potassa 
than  is  really  present.  If  the  process  is  properly  conducted,  the  loss 
of  potassa  amounts  to  no  more  than  1  per  cent.  I  have  found  that  it 
is  usually  greater  in  cases  where  the  concentrated  solution  of  the  me- 
tallic chlorides  is  mixed  with  bichloride  of  platinum,  and  then  with 
a  rather  large  quantity  of  alcohoL  [See  also  Finkeneb,  Pogg.  Ann, 
xxix.,  p.  637.] 

2.  Methods  based  upon  the  VoUuUUf/  ofAmrnonia  and  its  Salts, 

AXMONIA  FROM   SODA  AND   POTASSA. 

o.   7%e  salts  of  the  alkalies  to  he  separated  contain  the  same  vola-    3 
tUe  acidy  and  admit  of  the  total  expulsion  of  their  uxUer  by  d/rying  at 
100^,  unthout  losing  ammonia  (e,  g,^  the  metallic  chlorides). 

Weigh  the  total  mass  of  the  salts  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and 
heat  with  the  lid  on,  gently  at  first,  but  ultimately  for  some  time 
to  faint  redness ;  let  ti^e  mass  cool,  and  weigh*  The  decrease  of 
weight  gives  the  quantity  of  the  ammonia  salt.  If  the  acid  present 
is  sulphuric  acid,  you  must,  in  the  first  place,  take  care  to  heat  very 
gradually,  as  otherwise  you  will  suffer  loss  from  the  decrepitation 
of  the  sulphate  of  ammonia ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  bear  in  mind 
that  part  of  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  remains 
with  the  sulphates  of  the  fixed  alkalies,  and  that  you  must  accord- 
ingly convert  them  into  neutral  salts,  by  ignition  in  an  atmosphere 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  before  proceeding  to  determine  their  weight 
(compare  §§  97  and  98).  Chloride  of  ammonium  cannot  be  separated 
in  tlus  manner  from  sulphates  of  the  fixed  alkalies,  as  it  converts 
them,  upon  ignition,  partly  or  totally  into  chlorides. 

6.  8om«  one  or  other  of  the  conditions  given  in  a  is  lyotfuHfUed. 

If  it  is  impracticable  to  alter  the  circumstances  by  simple  means  4 
80  as  to  make  the  method  a  applicable,  the  fixed  alkalies  and  the 
ammonia  must  be  estimated  separately  in  different  portions  of  the 
substance.  The  portion  in  which  it  is  intended  to  determine  the 
soda  and  potassa  is  gently  ignited  until  the  ammonia  is  completely 
expelled.  The  fi^^  alkalies  are  converted,  according  to  circum- 
stances, into  chlorides  or  sulphates,  and  treated  as  directed  in  1  or  5* 
The  ammonia  is  estimated,  in  another  portion,  according  to  §  99,  3. 
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3.  Indirect  Method. 

POTASSA  FROM   SODA. 

Convert  both  alkalies  into  chlorides  (§  97,  2),  and  weigh ;  estimate   5 
the  chlorine  (§  141) ;  and  calculate  the  quantities  of  the  soda  and 
potassa  from  these  data  (see  ^  Calculation  of  Analyses,"  §  197). 

The  indirect  method  of  determining  potassa  and  soda  is  appli- 
cable [whenever  the  mixed  chlorides  can  be  obtained  in  a  sti^  of 
purity.  It  is  very  accurate  and  expeditious*],  particularly  if  the 
chlorine  is  determined  volumetrically  (§  141, 1.,  6). 

Supplement  to  the  Fvrst  Ghraup. 
Sepabation  of  Lithia  fbom  the  other  Alkalhw. 

lithia  may  be  separated  from  potassa  and  soda  in  the  indirect  g 
way,  or  by  either  of  the  following  two  methods : — 

a.  Treat  the  nitrates  or  the  chlorides,  dried  at  120^,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  equal  volumes  of  absolute  alcohol  and  anhydrous  ether,  digest 
at  least  for  twenty-four  hours,  with  occasional  shaking  (the  salts  must 
be  completely  disintegrated),  decant  on  to  a  filter,  and  tieat  the  residue 
again  several  times  with  smaller  portions  of  the  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
ether.  Determine,  on  the  one  part,  the  undissolved  potassa  and  soda 
salts ;  on  the  other,  the  dissolved  lithia  salt,  by  distilling  the  fluid  off, 
and  converting  the  residue  into  sulphate.  This  method  is  apt  to  give  too 
much  lithium,  as  the  potassa  and  soda  salts,  especially  the  chlorides,  are 
not  absolutely  insoluble  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether.  The  results 
may  be  rendered  more  accurate  by  treating  the  impure  lithia  salt,  ob- 
tained by  distilling  off  the  ether  and  alcohol,  once  more  with  alcohol 
and  ether,  with  addition  of  a  drop  of  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  add- 
ing the  residue  left  to  the  principal  residue,  and  then  converting  the 
lithia  salt  into  sulphate.  If  the  salts,  which  it  is  intended  to  treat 
with  alcohol  and  ether,  have  been  ignited,  however  so  gently,  caustic 
lithia  is  formed — in  the  case  of  the  chloride  by  the  action  of  water — and 
carbonate  of  lithia  by  attraction  of  carbonic  acid ;  in  that  case,  it  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  add  a  few  drops  of  nitric,  or,  as  the  case  may 
be,  hydrochloric  acid,  in  the  process  of  digestion.  The  separation  of 
the  chlorides  of  the  alkali  metals  by  a  mixture  of  ether  and  spirit 
was  originally  recommended  by  RAMMELSBERG.f 

If  we  have  to  separate  the  sulphates,  they  must  be  converted  into 
nitrates  or  chlorides  before  they  can  be  subjected  to  the  above  method. 
This  conversion  may  be  effected  by  one  of  the  processes  given  in  2- 
Instead  of  the  alcoholic  solution  of  chloride  of  strontium  you  may 
use  an  aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  of  strontia  with  addition  of  alcohoL 

6.  Weigh  the  mixed  alkalies,  best  in  form  of  sulphates,  and  then  deter-  7 
mine  the  lithia  as  phosphate  according  to  §  100.  If  the  quantity  of 
lithia  is  relatively  very  small,  convert  Sie  weighed  sulphates  into  chlo- 
rides (6),  separate,  in  the  first  place,  the  principal  amount  of  the  po- 
tassa and  soda  by  means  of  alcohol  (§  100),  and  then  determine  the 
lithia  (Mayer  J). 

*  Collier,  Am.  Jour.  ScL  (2)  xxxvil  844 
f  Pogg.  AnnaL  66,  79.  |  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  a.  Phamu  98, 198. 
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The  aeparation  of  lithia  from  ammonia  may  be  effected  like  that    8 
of  potttua  and  soda  from  ammonia  (3  and  4)- 


SECOND   GROUP. 
BARYTA — 8TR0NTIA — LIME — MAGNESIA. 

L  Separation  of  the   Oxides  of  the    Second  Group   from 

THOSE  of  the  First. 

§  103. 

IndesD : — The  Nos.  refer  to  those  in  the  margin. 
Baryta  from  potaasa  and  soda,  9, 11. 

*'        ^*     ammonia,  10. 
StnnUia  from  potassa  and  soda,  9,  IZ, 

««  ''  ammonia,  10. 

Lime  from  potassa  and  soda,  9,  18. 

*'        **    ammonia,  10. 
Maonena  from  potassa  and  soda,  14 — 19. 
"  «   ammonia,  10. 

A.   General  Method. 

1.  The  WHOLE  of  the  Alkaline  Earths  from  Potassa  and 
Soda. 

JPrinciple :   Carbonate  of  ammonia  predpitatee^  from  a  solution    9 
containing  chloride  of  ammonvumy  only  baryta^  etrontioy  and-  lime. 

Mix  the  solution^  which  contains  the  bases  as  chlorides,  with  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  chloride  of  ammonium  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of 
ihe  magnesia  by  ammonia ;  dilute  considerably,  add  some  ammonia,  then 
carbonate  of  ammonia  in  slight  excess,  let  the  mixture  stand  covered  for 
2  hours  in  a  waim  place,  filter,  and  wash  the  precipitate  with  water  to 
which  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  have  been  added. 

The  precipitate  contains  the  ha/ryta^  etrontia^  and  lime;  the  JUtrate 
the  magnesia  and  the  alkalies.  So  at  least  we  may  assume  in  cases 
where  the  highest  degree  of  accuracy  is  not  required.  Strictly  speaking, 
however,  the  solution  still  contains  exceedingly  minute  traces  of  lime 
and  somewhat  more  considerable  traces  of  baiy  ta,  as  the  carbonates  of 
these  two  earths  are  not  absolutely  insoluble  in  a  fluid  containing  chlo- 
ride of  ammonium ;  the  precipitate  also  may  contain  possibly  a  little 
carbonate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia.  Treat  the  precipitate  according  to 
§  154,  and  the  filtrate — in  rigorous  analyses — as  follows :  add  3  or  4 
drops  (but  not  much  more)  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  then  oxalate  of  am- 
monia, and  let  the  fluid  stand  again  for  1 2  hours  in  a  warm  place.  If  a 
precipitate  forms,  collect  this  on  a  small  filter,  wash,  and  treat  on  the 
filter  with  some  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  which  dissolves  the  oxalate  of 
lime,  and  leaves  the  sulphate  of  baryta  undissolved.  Since  a  little  oxa- 
late of  magnesia  may  have  separated  with  the  former,  add  some  ammo- 
nia to  the  hydrochloric  solution,  filter  after  the  precipitate  has  settled, 
and  mix  the  filtrate  with  the  principal  filtrate. 

Evaporate  the  fluid  containing  the  magnesia  and  the  alkalies  to  dry- 
ness, and  remove  the  ammonia  salts  by  gentle  ignition  in  a  covered 
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crucible,  or  in  a  small  covered  dish  of  platinum  or  porcelain.*  In  tJie 
residue,  separate  the  magnesia  from  the  alkalies  bj  one  of  the  nnytfiodt 
given  (14-19). 

2.  The  whole  of  the  Alkaline  Earths  fbox  Ammoki a. — ^The  same  10 
principle  and  the  same  process  as  in  the  separation  of  potaasa  and  soda 
from  ammonia  (3  and  4)* 

B.  Special  Methods, 

Single  Alkaline  Eabths  fbox  Potabsa  and  Soda. 

1.  Babyta  from  Potassa  and  Soda. 

Precipitate  the  baryta  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (§  101, 1,  a),  evi^  H 
orate  the  filtrate  to  dryness,  and  ignite  the  residue,  with  addition  to- 
wards the  end  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  (§  97, 1  and  §  98,  1).     Take 
care  to  add  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  to  convert  the  al- 
kalies also  completely  into  sulphates. 

This  method  is,  on  account  of  its  greater  accuracy,  preferable  to 
the  one  in  9?  ii^  cases  where  the  baryta  has  to  be  separated  only  from 
one  of  the  two  fixed  alkalies ;  but  if  both  alkalies  are  present^  the 
other  method  is  more  convenient,  since  the  alkalies  are  then  obtained 
as  chlorides. 

2.  Strontia  from  Potassa  and  Soda. 

Strontia  may  be  separated  from  the  alkalies,  like  baryta^  by  means  IS 
of  sulphuric  acid ;  but  this  method  is  not  preferable  to  tJie  one  in  9^  in 
cases  where  the  dioice  is  permitted  (comp.  §  102). 

3.  Lime  from  Potassa  and  Soda. 

Precipitate  the  lime  with  oxalate  of  ammonia  (§  103, 2,  6,  a),  eyvpo- 18 
rate  the  filtrate  to  dryness,  and  determine  the  alkalies  in  the  ignited 
residue.  In  determining  the  alkalies,  dissolve  the  residue,  freed  by 
ignition  from  the  ammonia  salts,  in  water,  filter  the  solution  from  the 
undissolved  portion,  acidify  the  filtrate,  according  to  circumstances, 
with  hydrochloric  acid  or  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  evaporate  to  dry- 
ness ;  this  treatment  of  the  residue  is  necessary,  because  oxalate  of 
ammonia  partially  decomposes  chlorides  of  the  alkali  metals  upon 
ignition,  and  converts  the  bases  into  carbonates,  except  in  presence 
of  a  large  proportion  of  chloride  of  ammonium.  The  results  are  still 
more  accurate  than  in  9)  except  where  oxalate  of  ammonia  has  been 
used,  after  the  precipitation  by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  to  remove  the 
minute  traces  of  lime  from  the  filtrate. 

4.  Magnesia  from  Potassa  and  SoDA.f 

a,  Methods  based  upon  the  spa/ring  s6lvhU,ity  of  Magnesia  in  Waier. 
a.  Make  a  solution  of  the  bases,  as  neuti*al  as  possible,  and  free  from  14 

*  This  operation  effects  also  the  remoyal  of  the  small  quantity  of  solpliiiiio 
acid  added  to  precipitate  the  traoes  of  baiyta,  as  sulphates  of  the  alkidies  az<e 
converted  into  chlorides  of  the  alkali  metals  upon  ignition  in  presence  of  a  laig<e 
proportion  of  chloride  of  ammonium. 

f  The  methods  a  and  0  are  suitable  for  the  separation  of  magnesia  from  UthiiL 
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ammonia  salts  (it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  acid  is  sul- 
phnrie,  hydrochloric,  or  nitric),  add  baryta- water  as  long  as  a  pre- 
cipitate forms,  heat  to  boiling,  filter  and  wash  Una  precipitate  with 
boiling  water.  The  precipitate  contains  the  magnesia  as  hydrate ;  it 
is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  baryta  thrown  down  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  the  magnesia  as  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammo- 
nia (§  104,  2).  The  alkalies,  which  are  contained  in  the  solution, 
according  to  circumstances,  as  chlorides,  nitrates,  or  caustic  alkalies, 
are  separated  from  the  baryta  as  directed  in  9  or  11.  The  method 
gives  good  results,  but  is  rather  tedious. 

3.  Precipitate  the  solution  with  a  little  pure  milk  of  lime,  boil,  15 
filter,  and  wash.  Separate  the  lime  and  the  magnesia  in  the  precipi- 
tate according  to  25  or  29 1  the  lime  and  the  alkalies  in  the  filtrate, 
as  directed  in  9  c>r  18.  I  am  very  fond  of  employing  this  method 
in  cases  where  tbo  magnesia  has  to  be  removed  from  a  fluid  contain- 
ing lime  and  alkalies,  provided  the  alkalies  alone  are  to  be  deter- 
mined. 

/.  Add  to  the  chlorides  pure  oxalic  acid  in  sufficient  quantity  to  16 
convert  all  the  bases  present,  viewed  as  potassa,  into  quadroxalates ; 
add  some  water,  evaporate  to  dryness  in  a  platinum  dish,  and  ignite. 
By  this  operation  the  chlorides  of  the  alkaU  metals  are  partially,  the 
chloride  of  magnesium  completely,  converted  into  oxalates,  which, 
upon  ignition,  give  carbonated  alkidies  and  magnesia.  Treat  the  resi- 
due repeatedly  with  small  quantities  of  boilmg  water ;  during  this 
washing  the  precipitate  may  be  transferred  to  the  filter  or  remain  in  the 
dish,  no  matter  which.  When  all  the  alkali  salt  is  washed  out,  dry  the 
filter,  burn  it  in  the  dish,  ignite  strongly,  and  weigh  the  magnesia.  If 
the  solution  looks  a  little  turbid,  evaporate  to  dryness,  treat  the  resi- 
due with  water,  and  filter  off  the  trifling  amount  of  magnesia  still  re- 
maining ;  add,  finally,  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  filtrate,  and  determine 
the  alkalies  as  chlorides. 

If  the  bases  are  present  in  form  of  sulphates,  add  to  the  boiling  17 
solution  chloride  of  barium,  until  the  formation  of  a  precipitate  just 
ceases,  evaporate  the  filtrate  with  an  excess  of  oxalic  acid,  and  proceed 
as  in  16.     Separate  the  carbonate  of  baryta,  which  remains  mixed 
with  magnesia,  from  the  latter,  as  directed  22* 

We  owe  these  methods  to  Mitscherlich,  and  the  description  of  18 
them  to  Lasch.*     I  can  add  my  own  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  results.     Still  the  weighed  alkali  salt  should  always  be  tested 
with  phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia  for  magnesia.    Usually  a  weigh- 
able  precipitate  is  produced  which  cannot  be  passed  over. 

The  method  described  in  16  may  also  be  successfully  employed 
with  nitrates,  for  which  it  is,  indeed,  specially  recommended  by 
DBViLLB.f  Carbonic  add  and  nitrous  acid  are  evolved  in  the  process 
of  evaporation. 

h»  JPrecjpUaHon  of  Magnesia  cu   Carbonate  ef  Ammomor 
JUagneeia, 

Mix  the  solution  of  sulphates,  nitrates,  or  chlorides  (it  must  be  very  19 
concentrated)  with  an  excess  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  sesquicarbo- 

*  jQom.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  68,  848.  f  Ibid.  60, 17. 
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nate  of  ammonia  in  water  and  ammonia  (230  grm.  of  the  salt^  180 
c.  c.  solution  of  ammonia  sp.  gr.  0*92,  and  water  to  1  litre).  AfUr 
twenty-four  hours  filter  off  the  precipitate  (MgO,  CO,  4-  NU«  OyCOy-f- 
4  aq.)y  wash  it  with  the  solution  of  caustic  and  carbonated  AmnwwiM 
used  for  the  precipitation,  dry,  ignite  strongly  and  for  a  suffident 
length  of  time,  and  weigh  the  magnesia^  Evaporate  the  filtrate  to 
dryness,  keeping  the  heat  at  first  imder  100^,  expel  the  ^winiftnt^ 
salts,  and  determine  the  alkalies  as  chlorides  or  sulphates.  When  aoda 
alone  is  present  the  results  are  satisfactory.  In  the  presence  of  potaaia 
the  ignited  magnesia  must  be  extracted  with  water,  before  weigh- 
ing, as  it  contains  an  appreciable  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potaaw ; 
the  washings  are  to  be  added  to  the  principal  filtrate.  This  Jast  mea- 
sure is  unnecessary  in  the  absence  of  potassa.  Besolts  satiafactory ; 
the  magnesia  is  a  little  too  low.  Mean  error  jf^n  (F.  G.  ScHAfr- 
GOTSCH,*  H.  Weber  f). 

IL  Separation  of  the  Oxides  of  the  Second  Oboup  fbox 

EACH  other. 

§  164. 

Ind^  .'—The  Nob.  refer  to  those  in  the  mazgin. 

Baryta  from  strontia,  21,  24,  82. 
"  lime,  21,  28,  2M2. 

«  magnesik.  20,  22. 

StronUa  from  baryta,  21,  24,  82. 
<'  lime,  28,  81. 

<<  magnesia,  20,  22. 

lAnu  from  baryta,  21,  28,  24,  82. 
*'         strontia,  28,  81. 
**         magnesia,  20,  25,  26,  27,  20,  80. 
Magnesia  from  baryta,  20,  22. 

Btrontia,  20,  22. 
lime,  20,  26, 26,  27,  29,  8a 


it 
ti 


A.  GenercbL  Method, 

THE  WHOLE   OF  THE  ALKALINE   EARTHS  FROM  EACH  OTHER. 

Proceed  as  in  9-  The  magnesia  is  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  20 
with  phosphate  of  soda.  The  precipitated  carbonates  of  the  baryta, 
strontia,  and  lime,  are  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  baaes 
separtaed  as  directed  in  21*  The  traces  of  magnesia,  which  may  be 
present  in  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  precipitate,  are  obtained  by  eva- 
porating the  filtrate  from  the  sulphate  of  strontia  or  lime  to  dryness, 
taking  up  the  residue  with  water  and  precipitating  the  solution  with 
phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia. 

B.  Special  Methods. 

1.  Methods  based  upon  the  InsokbbUity  of   SUicqfluoride  of 
JBa/nMm, 

Baryta  from  Strontia  and  from  Lime. 

Mix  the  neutral  or  slightly  acid  solution  with  hydrofluosilicic  add^Sl 

*  Pogg.  AnnaL  104,  482.  f  Vierteljahrsschrift  t  prakt  Pharnu  8,  161. 

X  If  not  kept  in  a  gpitta-percha  bottle  it  shonld  be  fre^ily  prepared. 
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in  exoesBy  add  a  Tolume  of  spirit  of  wine  equal  or  somewhat 
inferiar  to  tliftt  of  the  fluid  (H.  Bose),  let  the  mixture  stand  twelve 
hours,  eoUeot  the  precipitate  of  sUioo/luoride  of  banwn  on  a 
weired  filter,  wash  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  water  and 
nint  of  wine,  until  the  washings  cease  to  show  even  the  least  trace 
of  aioid  reaction  (but  no  longer),  and  diy  at  100°.  Precipitate  the 
atrontia  or  Ume  from  the  filtrate  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (§  102,  1, 
o^  and  §  103,  1,  a).  The  results  are  satisfactory.  For  the  pro- 
perties of  silicofluoride  of  barium,  see  §  71.  If  both  strontia  and 
ume  are  present,  the  sulphates  are  weighed,  converted  into  car- 
bonates (8  132,  n.,  6),  and  the  two  bases  then  separated  as  directed 
in  81. 

3.  JdMods  biued  upon  the  InsoluhilUt/  of  Sulphate  of  Baryta^ 
or  Sulphate  of  Strontia^  as  the  case  may  bey  in  unUer  and 
in  Solution  of  JSypoeulphite  of  Soda, 

a.  Baryta  akd  Stboktia  from  Magnesia. 

Precipitate  the  baryta  and  strontia  with  sulphuric  acid  (§  101,  1, 22 
a,  and  §  102, 1,  a),  and  the  magnesia  from  the  filtrate  with  phosphate 
of  soda  and  ammonia  (§  104,  2). 

6.  Baryta  from  Lms. 

Mix  the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  then  with  highly  dilute  28 
sulphuric  acid  (1  part  acid  to  300  water),  as  long  as  a  precipitate 
forma ;  allow  to  deposit,  and  determine  ^e  sulphate  of  baryta  as 
directed  in  §  101,  1,  a.  Concentrate  the  washings  by  evaporation, 
and  add  them  to  the  filtrate,  neutralize  the  acid  with  ammonia,  and 
precipitate  the  lime  as  oxalate  (§  103,  2,  6,  a).  The  method  is  prin- 
cipally to  be  recommended  when  small  quantities  of  baryta  have  to 
be  separated  from  much  lime.  If  we  have  to  separate  sulphate  of 
lime  from  sulphate  of  bar3rta  the  salts  may  (in  the  absence  of  free 
acids)  be  treated  repeatedly  with  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda 
at  a  gentle  heat.  The  sulphate  of  baryta  remains  undissolved,  the 
sulphate  of  lime  dissolves.  The  lime  is  precipitated  from  the  filtrate 
by  oxalate  of  ammonia  (Diehl*). 

3.  Method  based  upon  the  different  deportment  with  Carbonated 
Alkalies  of  Sulphate  of  Baryta  on  the  one  handy  and 
Sulphates  of  Strontia  and  Zdme  on  the  other. 

Baryta  from  Strontia  and  lime. 

Digest  the  precipitated  sulphates  of  the  three  bases  for  twelve  24 
hours,  at  the  common  temperat\ire  (15 — 20°),  with  frequent  stirring, 
with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  decant  the  fluid  on  to  a 
filter,  treat  the  residue  repeatedly  in  the  same  way,  wash  finally  with 
water,  and  in  the  still  moist  precipitate,  separate  the  undeoomposed  • 
sul|^te  of  baryta  by  means  of  cold  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  from 
the  carbonates  of  strontia  and  lime  formed.  To  hasten  the  separa- 
tion you  may  boil  the  sulphates  for  some  time  with  a  solution  of 
earbonate  of  potassa  (not  soda),  to  which  ^  the  amount  of  the  car- 

*  Joom.  f.  prakt  Chem.  79,  80. 
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bonate,  or  more,  of  sulphate  of  potaasa  has  been  added.  By  this 
process  aLso  the  sulphates  of  strontia  and  lime  are  decompoted,  the 
sulphate  of  baryta  remaining  unacted  on.  If  the  bases  are  in  solu- 
tion, the  above  solution  of  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  potasaa  is 
added  in  excess  at  once,  and  the  whole  boiled.  The  precipitate,  oon- 
sisting  of  sulphate  of  baryta  and  carbonates  of  strontia  and  lime,  is 
to  be  treated  as  above  with  cold  hydrochloric  acid  (H.  BosE  *)• 

4.  Method  hosed  on  the  InaolvhUUy  of  SulphaU  of  lAam  in 

Alcolid, 

[Lime  from  Magnesia. 

a.  Evaporate  the  hydrochloric  solution  nearly  to  dryness,  treat  25 
the  residue  with  strong  alcohol  until  it  is  dissolved.  Add  to  the 
solution  a  slight  excess  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  let  stand 
several  hours.  The  precipitate,  containing  all  the  lime  and  some  of 
the  magnesia  as  sulphates,  is  transferred  to  a  filter  with  the  aid  of 
strong,  nearly  absolute,  alcohol  and  washed  with  the  same  until  the 
wasliings  cease  to  react  acid  to  test  paper.  After  all  free  acid  is  thus 
removed,  continue  the  washing  with  alcohol  of  35 — 40  per  cent,  aa 
long  as  any  solid  matters  are  extracted.  The  lime  all  remains  on  the 
filter  and  is  weighed  as  sulphate,  the  magnesia  is  all  found  in  the 
filtrate  and  washings,  from  which,  after  evaporating  off  the  alcohol, 
it  is  thrown  down  as  ammonio-phosphate.     Excellent  method  (A 

CmZYNSKlf).] 

5.  Small  quantities  of  Lime  from  much  Magnesia.  GonTertSS 
the  bases  into  neutral  sulphates,  dissolve  the  mass  in  water,  and  add 
alcohol  with  constant  stirring,  till  a  slight  permanent  turbidity  is 
produced.  Wait  a  few  hours  and  then  filter,  wash  the  predpiti^ed 
sulphate  of  lime  with  alcohol,  which  has  been  diluted  with  an  equal 
volume  of  water,  and  determine  it  after  §  103,  1,  a  (in  which  case 
the  weighed  sulphate  must  be  tested  for  magnesia),  or  dissolve  ^ 
precipitate  in  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid  and  separate  the 
lime  from  the  small  quantity  of  magnesia  possibly  coprecipitated 
according  to  29  (ScHEERERt). 

[c.  In  presence  of  phosphoric  acid,  evaporate  the  hydrochlorio  87 
acid  solution  to  dryness,  add  strong  alcohol  to  the  residue,  then  mode- 
rately strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  treat  as  in  a.  The  lime  is  sepamted 
as  pure  sulphate.  The  filtrate,  after  evaporating  of  the  alcohol,  ii 
divided  into  two  portions.  In  one  magnesia  is  precipitated  by  addi- 
tion of  chloride  of  ammonium,  ^ammonia,  and  phosphate  of  soda 
(§  104,  2) ;  from  the  other  throw  down  phosphoric  acid  by  means  of 
magnesia  solution  (§  134,  6,  a).] 

5.  Method  hosed  on  the  InaolxitnLity  of  Sulphate  of  Sirantia  in 

Sohition  of  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 

Strontia  from  Lime.  If  the  mixture  is  soluble,  dissolve  in  theS8 
smallest  quantity  of  water,  add  about  50  times  the  quantily  of  the 
substance  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  dissolved  in  four  times  its  weight 
of  water,  and  either  boil  for  some  time  with  renewal  of  the  water  that 
evaporates  and  addition  of  a  very  little  ammonia  (as  the  solution  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  becomes  acid  on  boiling),  or  allow  to  stfind  at 

*  Pogg.  Annal.  xcv.  286,  299,  427.  f  ^rea.  Zettaohxift,  iv.  84a 

{  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  a.  Fharm.  110,  237. 
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the  ordinary  temperature  for  twelve  hours.  Filter  and  wash  the  pre- 
dpitate,  which  oonsiBts  of  sulphate  of  strontia  and  a  little  sulphate  of 
Btrontia  and  ammonia  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of  am- 
monia till  the  washings  remain  clear  on  addition  of  oxalate  of  am- 
monia. The  precipitate  is  cautiously  ignited,  moistened  with  a  little 
dilate  sulphuric  acid  (to  convert  the  small  quantity  of  sulphide  of 
strontium  into  sulphate),  and  weighed.  The  highly  dilute  filtrate  is 
precipitated  with  oxalate  of  ammonia,  and  the  lime  determined  ac- 
cording to  §  103, 2,  6,  eu  If  you  have  the  solid  sulphates  to  analyze, 
they  are  very  finely  powdered  and  boiled  with  concentrated  solution 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia  with  renewal  of  the  evaporated  water  and  addi- 
tion of  a  little  ammonia.  Results  very  close,  e,q,^  1*048  SrO,  NO5 
instead  of  1-053,  and  0*497  CaO,  CO^  instead  of 'o-604  (H.  Rose*). 

6.  Methods  based  upon  the  Insoluhitity  of  Oxalate  of  Lime  in 
Chloride  of  Ammonium  and  in  Acetic  Acid, 

Lime  from  Magnesia. 

a.  Mix  the  properly  diluted  solution  with  sufficient  chloride  of  am-  20 
monium  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  precipitate  by  ammonia,  which 
is  added  in  slight  excess ;  and  oxalate  of  ammonia  as  long  as  a  preci- 
pitate forms,  then  a  further  portion  of  the  same  reagent,  about  suffi- 
cient to  convert  the  magnesia  also  into  oxalate  (which  remains  in  solu- 
tion). This  excess  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  insure  complete  precip- 
itation' of  the  lime,  as  oxalate  of  lime  is  slightly  soluble  in  solution  of 
chloride  of  magnesium  not  mixed  with  oxalate  of  ammonia  (Elxpt. 
No.  92).  Let  the  mixture  stand  twelve  hours  in  a  moderately  warm 
place,  decant  the  supernatant  clear  fluid,  as  far  as  practicable,  from 
the  precipitated  oxaJate  of  lime,  mixed  with  a  little  oxalate  of  mag- 
nesia, on  to  a  filter,  wash  the  precipitate  once  in  the  same  way  by  de- 
cantation,  then  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  add  water,  then  ammo- 
nia in  slight  excess,  and  a  little  oxalate  of  ammonia.  Let  the  fluid 
stand  until  the  precipitate  has  completely  subsided,  then  pour  on  to 
the  previous  filter,  transfer  the  precipitate  finally  to  the  latter,  and 
proceed  exactly  as  directed  §  103,  2,  6,  a.  The  first  filtrate  contains 
the  larger  portion  of  the  magnesia,  the  second  the  remainder.  Evap- 
oitete  tiie  second  filtrate,  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  to  a  small 
volume,  then  mix  the  two  fluids,  and  precipitate  the  magnesia  with 
.phosphate  of  soda  as  directed  §  104,  2.  If  the  quantity  of  ammonia 
salts  present  is  considerable,  the  estimation  of  the  magnesia  is  ren- 
dered more  accurate  by  evaporating  the  fluidH,  in  a  lar^  platinum  or 
silver  dish,f  to  drjmess,  and  igniting  the  residuary  saline  mass,  in 
small  portions  at  a  time,  in  a  smaller  platinum  dish,  until  the  ammo- 
nia salts  are  expelled.  The  residue  is  then  treated  with  hydrochloric 
acid  and  water,  heat  applied,  the  fluid  filtered  \  and  finally  precipitated 
with  anmionia  and  phosphate  of  soda. 

Numerous  experiments  have  convinced  me  that  this  method,  which 
is  so  frequently  employed,  gives  accurate  results  only  if  the  foregoing 
instructions  are  strictly  complied  with.     It  is  only  in  cases  where  the 


Pogg.  Amud.  110,  296. 

A  poToelaia  dish  does  not  answer  so  well  (see  Ezpt  No.  8). 
If  the  prooess  of  evaporation  has  been  oondnoted  in  a  iflver  vessel,  a  little 
diloiide  of  silver  will  often  separate. 
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quantity  of  magnesia  present  is  relativelj  small,  that  annglepfedpi- 
tation  with  oxalate  of  afnmonia  may  be  found  saffideiit  (oomp.  Expt 
No.  93). 

6.  In  the  case  of  lime  and  magnesia  combined  with  phosphorie  80 
acid,  dissolve  in  the  least  possible  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acul,  add 
ammonia  until  a  copious  precipitate  forms ;  redlasolve  this  by  addi- 
tion of  acetic  acid,  and  precipitate  the  lime  from  the  solution  with 
an  excess  of  oxalate  of  ammonia.  To  determine  the  magneaia^  pr^ 
cipitate  the  filtrate  with  anmionia  and  phosphate  of  soda.  As  free 
acetic  acid  by  no  means  prevents  the  precipitation  of  small  quantidei 
of  oxalate  of  magnesia,  the  precipitate  contains  some  magneaJHi  and, 
^  oxalate  of  lime  is  not  quite  insoluble  in  acetic  add,  the  filtrate 
contains  some  lime ;  these  two  sources  of  error  compensate  each  other 
in  some  measure.  In  accurate  analyses,  however,  these  trifling  admix- 
tures of  magnesia  and  lime  are  afterwards  separated  from  theweij^ed 
precipitates  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  pyrophosphate  of  magneaia  re- 
spectively. 

7.  Indirect  Jifethod. 

Strontia  from  Lime. 

Determine  both  bases  first  as  carbonates,  precipitating  them  either  81 
with  carbonate  or  with  oxalate  of  ammonia  (§§  102, 103) ;  then  esti- 
mate the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  them,  and  calculate  the  amount 
of  strontia  and  of  lime  as  directed  in  §  197.  The  determination  of 
the  carbonic  acid  may  be  effected  by  fusion  with  vitrified  borax 
(§  139,  II.,  c),  but  the  application  of  a  moderate  white  heat,  such  as 
is  given  by  a  good  gas  blast-lamp  without  the  use  of  a  crucible  jacket^ 
is  alone  sufficient  to  drive  out  all  the  carbonic  acid  from  both  tlie 
carbonates  (F.  G.  Schaffootsch  *).  I  can  strongly  recommend  this 
method.  It  is  well  to  precipitate  the  carbonates  hot,  to  press  the  pre- 
cipitate cautiously  down  in  the  platinum  crucible  and  turn  over  the 
agglomerated  cake  every  now  and  then  till,  after  repeated  ignitionfl, 
the  weight  has  become  constant.  The  results  are  good,  if  neither  of 
the  bases  is  present  in  too  minute  quantity. 

The  indii*ect  separation  may  of  course  be  effected  by  means  of  88 
other  salts,  and  can  be  used  also  for  the  determination  of  limx  or 

PRESENCE  OF  BARYTA  Or  of  BARYTA  IN  PRESENCE  OF  STRONTIA.   In  the 

expulsion  of  carbonic  acid  from  carbonate  of  baryta  vitrified  borax 
must  be  used  (§  139,  IL,  e). 

THIRD    GROUP. 

Alumina — Sesquiozidb  of  CHROMiuif; 

I.  Separation  of  the  Oxides  of  th^  Third  Group  feox 

THE  Alkalies. 

§  155. 

1.  From  Ammonia. 

a.    Salts  of  alumina  and  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  may  be  88 
separated  from  salts  of  ammonia  by  ignition.      However,  in  the 

**  PogK.  AnnaL  118,  616. 
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case  of  alwiiinay  this  method  is  applicable  only  in  the  absence  of 
chlorine  ^voladlization  of  chloride  of  alnmininm).  The  safest  way, 
therefore,  is  to  mix  the  compound  with  carbonate  of  soda  before 
igniting. 

bm  Determine  the  ammonia  by  one  of  the  methods  given  in  8  99,  3,84 
using  solution  of  potassa  or  soda  to  effect  the  expulsion  of  the  am- 
monia.    The  alumina  and  sesquioxide  of  chromium  are  then  deter- 
mined in  the  residue  in  the  same  way  as  in  86- 

2.  Fboh  Potassa  and  Soda. 

a.  Precipitate  and  determine  the  sesquioxide  of  chromium  and  86 
alumina  as  directed  in  §  105,  a,  and  §  106,  a.     The  filtrate  contains 
the  alkalies,  which  are  then  freed  from  the  salt  of  ammonia  formed, 
by  evaporation  to  drjmess  and  ignition. 

6.  Alumina  maybe  separated  also  from  potassa  and  soda,  by  heat-  86 
ing  the  nitrates  (see  88)- 

XL  Skpabation  of  the  OxroEs  of  the  Thibd  Oboup  fbox  the 

Alkaline  Eabths. 

§156. 

IndesB  : — The  Nos.  refer  to  those  In  the  mazgin. 

Ahmina  from  bazyta,  87,  42,  48. 
'*        Btrontia,  87,  42,  4a 
"        lime,  87,  42,  44,  46,  46. 
**       magnesia,  87,  42,  40, 46. 
ofchranmun  from  the  alkaline  earths,  47,  48. 


Sepabatiok  of  Alumina  fbom  the  Alkaline  Eabths. 

Al.  General  Methode. 

The  whole  of  the  Alkaline  Eabths  fbom  Alttmina. 

1.  JPrecipiUUion  of  Alumina  hy  Ammonia^  and  its  Solution  in 
Soda. 

Mix  the  moderately  dilate  hot  solution  (preferably  in  a  platinum  87 
dish)  with  a  tolerable  quantity  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  if  such  be  not 
already  present,  add  ammonia  in  moderate  excess,  and  boil  till  no 
more  free  ammonia  is  observable.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  little 
magnesia,  and  also  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime,  baryta,  or 
stroniia  are  at  first  precipitated  along  with  the  alumina ;  on  the  boil- 
ing with  chloride  of  ammonium,  the  ooprecipitated  alkaline  earths  re- 
dissolve,  so  that  the  alumina  finally  retains  only  an  unweighable  or 
scarcely  weighable  trace  of  magnesia.  Allow  to  deposit,  and  proceed 
with  the  alumina  determination  according  to  §  105,  a.  After  it  has 
been  weighed  fuse  it  for  a  long  time  with  bisulphate  of  potassa,  dis- 
solve the  fused  mass  in  water,  and  determine  any  silicic  acid  *  that 
may  remain.  The  solution,  when  mixed  with  potassa  in  excess,  will 
not  appear  perfectly  clear,  but  will  contain  a  few  flocks  of  magnesia. 
If  there  is  any  amount  of  the  latter,  filter  it  b£f^  dissolve  in  nitric  acid, 

*  A  Bmall  quanti^  will  always  be  f ouid  if  you  have  boiled  in  a  glaH  or  iKn> 
oelain  vessel 
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precipitate  with  ammonia,  boil  till  tbe  fluid  ceases  to  smell  of  am- 
monia, filter,  evaporate  the  small  quantity  of  fluid  in  a  platinum  ctp- 
8ule,  ignite,  weigh  the  residual  magnesia,  deduct  it  from  the  alumina 
and  add  it,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  principal  quantity  of  the  mag- 
nesia. In  order  to  the  further  separation  of  the  alkaline  earthi^ 
acidify  the  fluid  containing  them  with  hydrochloric  acid,  en^ioiato 
(preferably  in  a  platinum  dish)  to  a  small  bulk,  and  while  still  warm 
add  ammonia  just  in  excess.  A  small  precipitate  of  alumina  is  some- 
times formed  at  this  stage ;  filter  ofl*,  wash  and  weigh  with  the  prin- 
cipal precipitate.  In  the  filtrate  determine  the  alkaline  earths  ac- 
cording to  §  154.  * 

2.  Uneqtjud  DecomposahUUy  of  the  IfUraUs  at  a  ModeraU  Heal 

(Deville*). 

To  make  this  simple  and  convenient  method  applicable,  the  bases  88 
miist  be  present  as  pure  nitrates.  Evaporate  to  dryness  in  a  plati- 
num dish,  and  heat  gradually,  with  the  cover  on,  in  the  sand-  or  air- 
bath— or,  better  still,  on  a  thick  iron  disk,  with  two  cavities,  one  for 
the  platinum  dish,  the  other,  filled  with  brass  filings,  for  the  thermo- 
meter— to  from  200^  to  250°,  until  a  glass  rod  moistened  with  am- 
monia ceases  to  indicate  further  evolution  of  nitric  acid  fumes.  You 
may  also,  without  risk,  continue  to  heat  until  nitrous  acid  vapors 
form.  The  residue  consists  of  alumina,  nitrates  of  baryta,  strontia, 
and  lime,  and  nitrate  and  basic  nitrate  of  magnesia. 

Moisten  the  mass  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  nitrate  of  am- 
monia, and  heat  gently,  but  do  not  evaporate  to  dryness.  Repeat  this 
operation  until  no  further  evolution  of  ammonia  is  perceptible.  (The 
basic  nitrate  of  magnesia,  insoluble  in  water,  dissolves  in  nitrate  of 
ammonia,  with  evolution  of  ammonia,  as  neutral  nitrate  of  magnesia.) 
Add  water,  and  digest  at  a  gentle  heat. 

If  the  nitrate  of  ammonia  has  evolved  only  imperceptible 
traces  of  ammonia,  pour  hot  water  into  the  dish,  stir,  and  add  a 
drop  of  dilute  ammonia ;  this  must  cause  no  turbidity  in  the 
fluid  ;  should  the  fluid  become  turbid,  this  proves  that  Uie  heat- 
ing of  the  nitrates  has  not  been  continued  long  enough ;  in  which 
case  you  must  again  evaporate  the  contents  of  the  (Ush,and  heat 
once  more. 
The  alumina  remains  undissolved  in  the  form  of  a  dense  granular 
substance.      Decant  after  digestion,  and  wash  with  boiling  water ; 
ignite  strongly  in  the  same  vessel  in  which  the  separation  has  been 
eflected,  and  weigh.     Separate  the  alkaline  earths  as  directed  §  154. 
In  the  same  way  alumina  may  be  separated  also  from  potassa  and 
soda. 

3.  Method  in  which  the  processes  of  1  cmd  2  are  combined^ 

Precipitate  the  alumina  as  in  87»  wash  in  the  same  way  as  there  88 
directed,  then  treat  while  still  moist  with  nitric  acid,  and  proceed  ac- 
cording to  88  to  remove  the  trifling  amount  of  magnesia,  &c.,  oopied- 
pitated ;  add  the  solution  obtained  to  the  principal  solution  of  the 
alkaline  earths,  and  treat  the  fluid  as  directed  in  87*  This  method 
may  be  employed  also  in  the  case  of  chlorides ;  it  will  be  sometimes 
found  useful. 


*  Joozn.  1  prakt  Ghem.  1858,  00,  9. 
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4.  PtectpUation  of  Alumina  hy  Acetate  or  Farmiate  of  Soda 

upon  boiling^. 

The  same  process  as  for  the  separation  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  from  40 
the  alkaline  earths.     The  method  is  employed  more  particularly  when 
both  alumina  and  sesquioxide  of  iron  have  to  be  separated  from  alka- 
line earths  at  the  same  time  (§  113,  1,  d). 

5.  Precipitation  of  Alumina  hy  Succinate  of  Ammonia, 

Proceed  as  for  the  precipitation  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  by  the  same  41 
reagent  (8  113,  1,  c)  ;  especially  to  be  employed,  when  alumina  and 
sesquoixide  of  iron  are  both  to  be  separated  from  alkaline  earths  at 
the  same  time. 

B.  Special  Methods. 

Some  of  the  Alkaline  Earths  from  Alumina. 

1.  Precipitation  of  some  of  the  Salts  of  the  Alkaline  Fartha. 

a.  Baryta  and  Strontl/i  from  Alumina. 

Precipitate  the  baryta  and  strontia  with  sulphuric  acid  (§§  101  48 
and  102),  and  the  alumina  from  the  filtrate  as  directed  §  105,  a.     This 
method  is  especially  suited  for  the  separation  of  baryta  from  alumina. 

b.  Lime  from  Alumina. 

Add  ammonia  to  the  solution  until  a  permanent  precipitate  forms,  44 
then  acetic  acid  until  this  precipitate  is  redissolved,  then  acetate  of 
ammonia,  and  finally  oxalate  of  ammonia  in  slight  excess  (§  103,  2, 
6,  0)  ;  allow  the  precipitated  oxalate  of  lime  to  deposit  in  the  cold, 
then  filter,  and  precipitate  the  alumina  from  the  filtrate  as  directed 
§  105,  a.  In  presence  of  oxalate  of  ammonia,  alumina  requires  some 
time  for  precipitation  (Pisani). 

c.  Magnesia  and  small  quantities  of  Lime  from  Alumina. 

Mix  with  some  tartaric  acid,  supersaturate  with  ammonia  and  46 
from  the  clear  fluid  (in  the  presence  of  enough  alumina  no  tartrate  of 
lime  is  precipitated)  precipitate  first  the  lime  by  oxalate  of  ammonia, 
then  the  magnesia  by  phosphate  of  soda.  If  the  alumina  is  to  be 
determined  in  the  filtrate,  the  latter  must  be  evaporated  with  addi- 
tion of  carbonate  of  soda  and  nitre  to  dryness,  the  residue  ignited, 
softened  with  water,  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  (not  in  the  pla- 
tinum dish),  and  the  alumina  precipitated  by  ammonia.  The  am- 
monio-phosphate  of  magnesia  which  may  contain  basic  tartrate  of 
magnesia  is  to  be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  reprecipitated  with 
ammonia,  then  dried  and  weighed.  [Not  applicable  when  alumina 
is  present  in  large  proportion,  since  alumina  salts  dissolve  ammonio- 
phosphate  of  magnesia  (Knapp).] 

2.  Precipitation  of  Alumina  by  Carbonate  of  Pa/ryta, 

Alumina  .FROM  Magnesia,  and  small  quantities  of  Lime. 

Mix  the  slightly  acid  dilute  fluid  in  a  flask,  with  carbonate  of  46 
baryta  (shaken  up  with  water),  in  moderate  excess ;  cork  the  flask 
and  let  the  mixture  stand  in  the  cold  until  the  hydrated  alumina 
has  subsided,  wash  by  decantation  three  times,  filter,  and  then  de- 
termine the  alumina  in  the  precipitate  as  directed  43 ;  in  the  fil- 

23 
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trate,  first  precipitate  the  baryta  by  sulphuric  acid  (28))  uid  then 
separate  the  lime  and  magnesia  accordiug  to  §  154. 

Separation  op  Sesquioxede  of  Chromium  from  teie  Alkalehs 
Earths. 

The  best  way  to  effect  the  separation  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  47 
from  the  alkaline  earths  at  the  same  time,  is  to  convert  the  ses- 
quioxide into  chromic  acid.  For  this  purpose  the  pulverized  sub- 
stance is  mixed  with  2^  parts  of  pure  carbonate  of  soda  and  2^ 
parts  of  nitrate  of  potaaaa^  and  the  mixture  heated  in  a  platinum 
crucible  to  fusion.  On  treating  the  fused  mass  with  hot  water,  Uie 
chromium  dissolves  as  alkaline  chromate ;  the  residue  contains  the 
alkaline  eai-ths  as  carbonates,  or  in  the  caustic  state  (magnesia). 
The  chromium  in  the  solution  is  determined  as  directed  §  130. 

I  need  hardly  observe  that  sesquioxide  of  chromium  may  also  be  48 
separated  from  baryta  and,  though  less  perfectly,  from  stroniia,  by 
means  of  svlphv/ric  acid  added  to  the  acid  solution  of  the  substance. 
Sesquioxide  of  chromium  cannot  be  separated  by  ammonia  from  the 
alkaline  earths,  since,  even  though  carbonic  acid  be  completely  ex- 
cluded, particles  of  the  alkaline  earths  are  thrown  down  with  the 
sesquioxide  of  chromium.  From  solutions  containing  a  salt  of  ses- 
quioxide of  chromium,  lime  cannot  be  precipitated  completely  by 
oxalate  of  ammonia ;  but  it  may  be  by  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol 
(§  103,  1). 

m.  Separation  of  Sesquioxidb  of  Chbomiuu  fbox  Alcxdm. 

§  167. 

a.  Fuse  the  oxides  with  2  parts  by  weight  of  nitrate  of  potassa  and  49 
4  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda,  in  a  platinum  crucible,  treat  the  fused 
mass  with  boiling  water,  rinse  the  contents  of  the  crucible  into  a 
porcelain  dish  or  beaker,  add  a  somewhat  large  quantity  of  chlorate 
of  potassa,  supersaturate  slightly  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  to 
the  consistence  of  syrup,  and  add,  during  the  latter  process,  some  more 
chlorate  of  potassa  in  portions,  to  remove  the  free  hydrochloric  acid. 
Dilute  now  with  water,  and  precipitate  the  alumina  by  carbonate  of 
ammonia  or  ammonia  as  directed  in  §  105,  a.  The  alumina  falls  down 
free  from  sesquioxide  of  chromium.  In  the  filtrate  the  chromium  is 
determined  as  directed  §  1 30.  K  you  omit  the  evaporation  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  chlorate  of  potassa,  part  of  the  chromic  will  be  reduced 
by  the  nitrous  acid  in  the  fluid,  and  sesquioxide  of  chromium  will 
accordingly,  upon  addition  of  ammonia,  precipitate  with  the  alumina 
(Dexter*). 

6.  Dissolve  the  oxides  in  hydrochloric  acid  [make  the  solution  60 
nearly  neutral  by  carbonate  of  soda,  add  acetate  of  soda  in  excess],  and 
saturate  the  solution  with  chlorine  gas.  The  sesquioxide  of  chromi- 
um will  be  converted  into  chromic  acid,  and  the  alumina  partially  sep- 
arated. When  the  fluid  has  become  of  a  pure  yellow  color,  heat  to 
i^move  the  excess  of  chlorine,  add  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  digest 
to  destroy  the  hypochlorous  acid  and  precipitate  the  still  dissolved 
alumina,  filter  off  the  alumina,  and  determine  it  according  to  §  105, 

*  Pogg.  AnnaL  89,  142. 
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€L     In  the  fluid  the  chromium  is  determined  according  to  §  130, 1.,  a, 

(WOHLKB,*  [GlBBS]t). 

FOUBTH  GBOUP. 

OXIDE  OP  znrc — pbotoxide  of  hakgakese — pbotoxidx  of  nickel — 

PBOTOXIDE  OF  COBALT — PBOTOXIDE  OF  IBON — BESQUIOXIDE  OF  IBON — 
(SESQUIOXIDE  OF  UBANIUM). 

L  Sepabation  of  the  Oxides  of  the  Foubth  Gboup  fboh  the 

Alkalies. 

§158. 

A.  General  Methods, 

1.  All  the  Oxides  of  the  Foubth  Gboup  fbom  Ammokia. 

Proceed  as  for  the  separation  of  sesquioxide  of  chrominm  and  alu-  61 
mina  fi*om  ammonia,  8o*  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  oxides 
of  the  fourth  group  comport  themselves,  upon  ignition  with  chloride 
of  ammonium,  as  follows :  Sesquioxide  of  iron  is  partly  volatilized  as 
sesquichloride ;  the  oxides  of  manganese  are  converted  into  proto- 
chloride  of  manganese,  containing  protosesquioxide  of  that  metal ;  the 
oxides  of  nickel  and  cobalt  are  reduced  to  the  metallic  state ;  oxide  of 
zinc  volatilizes,  with  access  of  air,  as  chloride  of  zinc  (H.  Bose).  It 
is,  therefore,  generally  the  safest  way  to  add  carbonate  of  soda.  The 
ammonia  is  determined  in  a  separate  portion. 

2.  All  Oxides  of  the  Foubth  Gboup  fbom  Potassa  and  Soda. 

Mix  the  solution  in  a  flask  with  chloride  of  ammonium  if  necessary,  68 
add  ammonia  till  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline,  then  yellow  sulphide  of 
ammonium  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  fill  the  flask  nearly 
to  the  top  with  water,  cork  it,  allow  the  precipitated  sulphides  to 
subside,  and  then  filter  them  off  from  the  fluid  containing  the  alka- 
lies. In  performing  this  process  the  precautionary  rules  given  under 
the  heads  of  the  several  metals  in  question  (§§  108 — 1 13)  must  be 
borne  in  mind.|  (If  notwithstanding,  the  filtrate  is  brownish, 
acidify  it  with  acetic  acid,  boil  and  filter  off  the  small  quantity  of  the 
sulphide  of  nickel  which  then  separates.)  Acidify  the  filtrate  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate,  filter  off  the  sulphur,  if  necessary,  con- 
tmue  the  evaporation  to  dryness,  ignite  the  residue  to  remove  the 
ammonia  salts,  and  determine  the  alkalies  by  the  methods  given  §152. 

B.  /fecial  Methods, 

1.  Oxide  of  Zinc  from  Potassa  and  Soda,  by  precipitating  58 
the  zinc  from  the  solution  of  the  acetates  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  (see  p.  181  and  72)- 

2.  Sesquioxide  of  Iron  fbom  Potassa  and  Soda,  by  precipita- 
ting the  sesquioxide  of  iron  with  ammonia ;  or  by  heating  the 
nitrates  (see  88)* 

*  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  n.  Pharm.  106,  121.        f  Am.  Jour.  Science,  2d  ser.  80,  69. 
X  Nickel  and  cobalt  may  be  separated  from  the  alkalies  also  in  the  manner 
given  in  73 
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3.  Pbotoxide  of  Manganese  from  the  Alkalies. 

a.  Saturate  the  solution  with  cKLorvne^  and  precipitate  the  64 
manganese — as  hydrated  sesquioxide— with  carbonate  of 
baryta  or  ammonia.     The  latter  precipitant  is  apt  to  leaTe 
some  manganese  in  solution  [see  also  ol]- 

h.  Heat  the  nitrates  (Deville)  ;  (see  62)- 

IL  Separation  of  the  Oxides  of  the  Fourth  Group  from  the 

Alkaune  Earths. 


§159. 

Index  : — ^The  Nob.  refer  to  those  in  the  maigin. 

OoBidtofwinc  from  baxyta,  Btrontia,  and  lime,  |55,  56,  57,  98. 

'*  magnesia,  55,  57. 

Protoxide  of  fMtnganese  from  baiyta,  strontia,  and  lime,  55,  56,  59— 

62—67. 
Protoatide  of  manganese  from  magnesia,  55,  59,  62. 
Protoxides  of  nickel  and  cobaU  from  baiyta,  strontia,  and  lime,  65, 56, 6S. 

**  magnesia,  55. 

8esquioand«  of  iron  from  baiyta,  strontia,  and  lime,  55,  56,  56l 
**  magnesia,  55, 58.         * 


A.    General  Method. 

All  Oxides  of  the  Fourth  Group  from  the  Alkaline  Earths. 

Add  to  the  solution  chloride  of  ammonium,  and,  if  acid^  also  am-  66 
monia,  and  precipitate  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  as  in  62-  Take 
care  to  use  slightly  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium,  perfectly  satura- 
ted with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  free  from  carbonate  and  sul- 
phate of  ammonia,  and  to  employ  it  in  sufficient  excess.  Insert  the 
cork,  and  let  the  flask  stand  for  some  time,  to  allow  the  precipitate 
to  subside,  then  wash  quickly,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  out  of  the 
contact  of  air,  with  water  to  which  some  sulphide  of  ammonium  has 
been  added.  Acidify  the  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  heat,  filter 
from  the  sulphur,  and  separate  the  alkaline  earths,  as  directed  in 
§  164.  If  the  filtrate  is  brownish  from  a  little  dissolved  sulphide  of 
nickel,  acidify  it  with  acetic  acid  instead  of  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
boil,  and  filter. 

If  the  quantity  of  the  alkaline  earths  is  rather  considerable,  it  is 
advisable  to  treat  the  slightly  washed  precipitate  once  more  with  hy- 
drochloric acid  (in  presence  of  nickel  or  cobalt,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  effect  complete  solution),  heat  the  solution  gently  for  some  time, 
and  then  reprecipitate  in  the  same  way. 

If  we  have  merely  to  effect  the  removal  of  nickel  and  cobalt^  we 
may  also,  after  addition  of  sulphide  of  ammonium,  acidify  with  acet- 
ic acid,  and  filter.  Cobalt  alone  may  be  separated  as  follows :  after 
precipitating  the  ammoniacal  solution  with  sulphide  of  ammonium, 
boil  the  whole  till  the  free  ammonia  has  escaped,  add  a  few  drops  of 
sulphide  of  ammonium  and  ammonia,  and  filter  (H.  Boss*). 


•  Pogg.  AnnaL  110,  416. 
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B.  Sjpecial  Meihodt. 

1.  Babtta,  Stbontia,  and  Luce,  fbom  the  whole  of  the  Oxides 

OF  the  Fourth  Gboup. 

Precipitate  the  baryta  and  strontia  from  the  acid  solution  66 
with  sulphuric  add  (§§  101  and  102),  in  the  presence  of  lime 
add  I — j  volume  of  strong  alcohol  (§  103).    For  barjrta  this 
method  is  preferable  to  all  others. 

2.  Oxide  of  Zinc  fbom  the  Alkaline  Eabths. 

Convert  the  bases  into  acetates,  and  precipitate  the  zinc  from  67 
the  solution  as  directed  in  §  108,  1,  b, 

3.  Sesquioxide  of  Iron  from  the  Alkaline  Earths. 

a.  Mix  the  somewhat  acid  solution  with  enough  chloride  68 
of  ammonium,  heat  to  boiling,  add  slight  excess  of  am- 
monia, boil,  till  the  exce&s  of  the  latter  is  expelled,  and  fil- 
ter. The  solution  is  free  from  iron,  the  precipitate  is  free 
frx>m  lime,  baryta,  and  strontia,  but  contains  a  very  slight 
trace  of  magnesia  (H.  Rose*). 

6.  Precipitate  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  as  basic  acetate  or  for- 
miate  (§  113,  1,  d  [and  §  81,  e]  ).  The  method  is  good 
and  can  frequently  be  employed. 

c  Decompose  the  nitrates  by  heat  (88)* 

4.  Pbotoxide  of  Manganese  fbom  the  Alkaline  Eabths. 

Separation  of  Manganese  as  Sesquioxide  or  JBinoxiUe. 

a.  ScHiEL^s  Method. f — Add  to  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  car-  69 
bonate  of  soda  until  the  fluid  is  nearly  neutralized,  mix  with  acetate 
of  soda,  dilute  suflSciently,  and  then  conduct  chlorine  gas  into  the 
mixture.  The  acetate  of  protoxide  of  manganese  is  decomposed,  and 
the  whole  of  the  manganese  separates  as  binoxide.  The  alkaline 
earths  remain  in  solution.  The  solution  is  kept  heated  to  between 
50^  and  60^,  whilst  the  chlorine  gas  is  transmitted  through  it ;  as 
soon  as  the  binoxide  has  separated,  the  transmission  of  the  gas  is 
stopped.  The  protosesquioxide  of  manganese  obtained  by  the  igni- 
tion of  the  binoxide  so  produced  contains  alkali.  The  binoxide  must 
therefore  be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  precipi- 
tated as  directed  §  109,  3.  Instead  of  chlorine  gas,  solution  of  hy- 
pochlorous  acid  or  of  hypochlorite  of  soda  may  be  used.t  In  using 
the  latter,  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  fluid  always  slightly  acid 
by  acetic  acid.     The  method  is  good. 

iS.  H.  Rose  II  recommends  to  mix  the  dilute  solution  with  acetate  60 
of  soda,  heat  and  saturate  with  chlorine  gas,  then  to  the  fluid,  which 
becomes  red  from  the  formation  of  permanganic  acid,  to  add  excess 
of  ammonia  (in  presence  of  much  magnesia,  also  chloride  of  ammoni- 

•  Pogg.  Annal.  110,  300.  t  SiUim.  Joum.  16,  276. 

X  [Bromine  is  the  most  conyenient  reagent  to  employ  for  the  above  purpose.] 

I  Fogg.  AnnaL  110,  806. 
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urn),  to  boil,  till  all  free  ammonia  is  expelled,  and  filter  off  the  pre> 
cipitated  sesquioxide  of  manganese.  The  manganese  may  also  be 
completely  precipitated  from  a  dilute  cold  fluid  saturated  with  dik>- 
rine  by  means  of  carbonate  of  baryta. 

[7.  Reichardt*  directs  to  add  to  the  hot  and  dilute  hydrochlor-  61 
ic  acid  solution  carbonate  of  soda  until  a  slight  permanent  precipi- 
tate is  formed,  to  redissolve  this  by  the  least  necessary  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  to  add  excess  of  (crystals  of)  acetate  of  soda.  The  acetic 
solution  thus  obtained  is  heated  just  to  boiling,  and  solution  of  hypo- 
chlorite of  soda  (procured  by  boiling  good  bleaching  powder  with 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  using  the  latter  in  but  slight  excess)  is 
added  in  sufficient  quantity  with  stirring.  That  enough  hypochlo- 
rite has  been  added  is  shown  by  the  reddening  and  subsequent  bleach- 
ing of  litmus  paper.  This  test  should  not  be  applied  until  the  hy- 
pochlorite has  had  a  little  time  to  react  on  the  manganese.  If  the 
acetic  acid  should  be  neutralized  more  must  be  added.  After  a  few 
minutes  filter  and  wash  with  hot  water.  Reichardt  assures  that  the 
binoxide  thus  obtained  is  free  from  alkali.] 

$.  Deville's  Method.f — ^The  bases  must  be  present  as  nitrates.  62 
Heat  in  a  covered  platinum  dish  to  from  200°  to  250°,  until  the 
formation  of  fumes  has  completely  ceased,  and  the  mass  hsd  become 
black;  and  proceed  in  all  other  respects  as  directed  in  88-  ^^ 
presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  organic  matter,  or  the  action  of  a  too 
intense  heat,  may  cause  the  reduction  of  traces  of  binoxide  of  man- 
ganese, and  their  solution  in  nitrate  of  ammonia ;  these  traces  will  be 
found  with  the  magnesia. 

5.  Protoxide  of  Cobalt,  Protoxide  op  Nickel,  and  Oxide  op 
Zinc,  from  Baryta,  Strontl^  and  Lime. 

Mix  with  carbonate  of  soda  in  excess,  add  cyanide  of  potassium,  68 
heat  very  gently,  until  the  precipitated  carbonates  of  protoxide  of 
cobalt,  protoxide  of  nickel,  and  oxide  of  zinc  are  redissolved ;  then 
filter  the  alkaline  earthy  carbonates  from  the  solution  of  the  cyanides 
in  cyanide  of  potassium.  The  former  are  dissolved  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  separated  according  to  §  154 ;  the  latter  are  sepa- 
rated according  to  §  160. 

III.  Separation  of  the  Oxides  op  the  Fourth  Group  from 
THOSE  of  the  Third,  and  from  each  other. 

§  160. 

Index  : — The  Nos.  refer  to  those  in  the  maigin. 

Alumina  from  oxide  of  zinc,  64,  65,  70,  71,  81. 

"  protoxide  of  manganese,  64.  66,  66,  68,  70,  71,  78. 

"  protoxides  of  nickel  and  cobalt,  64,  65,  67,  70,  71,  81. 

**  protoxide  of  iron,  64,  65,  66,  67. 

"  sesquioxide  of  iron,  65, 66, 67,  75,  84. 

Sesquioxide  of  chromium  from  oxide  of  zinc,  protoxides  of  manganese,  niokel, 

cobalt,  and  iron,  64,  65,  76. 
**  sesquioxide  of  iron,  65,  75,  76. 

Analysis  of  chromic  iron,  77. 

•  Fres.  Zeitschrift,  v.  62.  f  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Ghem.  60,  11 
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Oxid€  of  tine  from  alumina,  64,  65,  70,  71,  81.  ^ 

*'  protoxide  of  manganese,  64,  65, 76,  78. 

**  protoxide  of  nickel,  74,  83. 

**  protoxide  of  cobalt,  72,  74,  79. 

"  aesquioxide  of  iron,  64,  69,  70,  71,  85. 

FratOBide  of  manffaneae  from  alumina,  64,  65,  66,  68,  70,  71,  78. 

sesquioxide  of  chromium,  64,  65,  76. 
oxide  of  zinc,  78. 

protoxide  of  nickel,  78,  74,  78,  80. 
protoxide  of  cobalt,  73,  74,  79,  80. 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  64,  68,  69,  70,  71. 
Protoxide  of  niekd  from  alumina,  64,  65,  67,  70,  71,  81. 

*'*'  sesquioxide  of  chromium,  64,  65,  76. 

**  oxide  of  zinc,  72,  74,  83. 

**  protoxide  of  manganese,  73,  74,  78,  80. 

**  protoxide  of  cobiSt,  79,  82. 

"  sesquioxide  of  iron,  64,  69,  70,  71,  78,  85, 

Protoxide  of  eobdU  from  alumina,  64,  65,  67,  70,  71,  81. 

**  sesquioxide  of  chromium,  64,  65,  76. 

"  oxide  of  zinc,  72,  74,  79. 

"  protoxide  of  manganese,  78,  74,  79,  80. 

"  protoxide  of  nickel,  70,  83. 

*'  sesquioxide  of  iron,  64,  69,  70,  71,  78. 

Protoxide  of  iron  from  alumina,  64,  65,  66,  67. 

**  sesquioxide  of  chromium,  64,  65,  76. 

"  sesquioxide  of  iron,  64.  85. 

Seequioxide  of  iron  from  alumina,  66,  67,  75,  84. 

*^  sesquioxide  of  chromium,  65,  75,  76. 

"  oxide  of  zinc,  64,  69,  70,  71,  85. 

"  protoxide  of  manganese,  64,  68,  69,  70,  71. 

"  protoxide  of  nickel,  64,  69,  70,  71,  78,  86. 

"  protoxide  of  cobalt,  64,  69,  70,  71,  7a 

'*  protoxide  of  iron,  64,  86. 


A.   General  Methods, 

1.  PrecipUcUion  of  some  Oxides  hy  CarboruUe  of  Baryta. 
Sesquioxide  of  Iron,  Alumina,  and  Sesquioxide  of  Chromium, 

ntOM  ALL  OTHER   BaSES   OF  THE   FoURTH  GrOUP. 

"MTiY  the  sufficiently  dilute  solution  of  the  chloiides  or  nitrates,  64 
but  not  sulphates,  which  must  contain  a  little  free  acid,*  in  a  flask, 
with  a  moderate  excess  of  carbonate  of  baryta  diffused  in  water ; 
cork,  and  allow  to  stand  some  time  in  the  cold,  with  occasional 
shaking.  The  sesquioxide  of  iron,  alumina,  and  sesquioxide  of  chro- 
mium, are  completely  separated,!  whilst  the  other  bases  remain  in 
solution,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  traces  of  protoxide  of  cobalt 
and  protoxide  of  nickel,  which  will  generally  fall  down  with  the  preci- 
pitated oxides.  This  may  be  prevented,  at  least  as  regards  nickel,  by 
addition  of  chloride  of  ammonium  to  the  fluid  to  be  precipitated 
(Schwarzenberg  J).  Decant,  stir  up  with  cold  water,  allow  to  deposit, 
decant  again,  filter,  and  wash  with  cold  water.     The  precipitate  con- 


*  If  there  is  much  free  acid,  the  greater  part  of  it  must  first  be  saturated 
with  carbonate  of  soda. 

The  separation  of  the  sesquioxide  of  chromium  requires  the  most  time. 
AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  97,  316. 
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tains,  besides  the  precipitated  oxides,  carbonate  of  baryta;  and  the 
filtrate,  besides  the  non-precipitated  oxides,  a  salt  of  baryta. 

If  protoxide  of  iron  is  present^ 
and  it  is  wished  to  separate  it  by 
this  method  from  sesquioxide  <^ 
iron,  &c,,  the  air  must  be  excluded 
during  the  whole  of  the  operation. 
In  that  case,  the  solution  of  the 
substance,  the  precipitation,  and  the 
washing  by  decantation,  are  effected 
in  a  flask  {A^  fig.  66),  through 
which  carbonic  acid  is  transmitted 
(d).  The  washiug  water,  boiled  free 
from  air,  and  cooled  out  of  contact 
of  air  (preferably  in  a  current  of 
carbonic  acid),  is  poured  in  through 
a  funnel  tube  (c),  and  the  fluid 
drawn  off  by  means  of  a  movable 
syphon  {b) ;  all  the  tubes  are  fitted 
-^     _  air-tight  into   the   cork;    they   are 

^^*  smea^  with  tallow. 


2.  Precipitation  of  the  Oxides  of  the  JFonrth  Cfroupy  hy 
Sulphide  of  Sodiwmy  or  Sulphide  of  Ammoniwrnj  from 
Alkaline  SoltUian  effected  wiih  the  aid  of  Tartaric  Acid, 

Alumina  and  Sesquioxide  of  Chromiuk  from  the  Oxides  of 
THE  Fourth  Group. 

Mix  the  solution  with  tartaric  acid,  then  with  pure  solution  of  65 
soda  or  potassa  until  the  fluid  has  cleared  again ;  *  add  sulphide  of 
sodium  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms,  allow  it  to  deposit  until  the 
supernatant  fluid  no  longer  exhibits  a  greenish  or  brownish  tint; 
decant,  stir  the  precipitate  up  with  water  containing  sulphide  of  so- 
dium, decant  again,  transfer  the  pi*ecipitate,  which  contains  all  the 
metals  of  the  fourth  group,  to  a  filter,  wash  with  water  containing 
sulphide  of  sodium,  and  separate  the  metals  as  directed  in  £.  Add 
to  the  filtrate  nitrate  of  potassa,  and  evaporate  to  dryness  ;  fuse  the 
residue,  and  separate  the  alumina  from  the  chromic  acid  formed,  as 
directed  §  157.  If  you  have  merely  to  separate  alumina  from  the 
oxides  of  the  fourth  group,  it  is  better,  after  addition  of  tartaric  acid, 
to  supersaturate  with  ammonia,  add  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  pre- 
cipitate in  a  flask  with  sulphide  of  ammonium.  When  the  precipi- 
tate has  settled  it  is  filtered  off  and  washed  with  water  containing 
sulphide  of  anunonium.  The  filtrate  is  evaporated  with  addition  of 
carbonate  of  soda  and  nitrate  of  potassa  to  dryness,  fused,  and  the 
alumina  determined  in  the  residue. 


*  Sesquioxide  of  chromium  and  oxide  of  zinc  camiot  be  obtained  together  ia 
alkaline  solution  (Chancel,  Compt  rend.  43,  927 ;  Jonm.  t  prakt.   Chem.  70, 

o7o). 
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B.  Special  Methods, 
1.  Solubility  of  Alumina  in  Caustic  Alkalies. 

a.  Alukixa  from  Protoxide  and  Sesquioxidb  of  Iron,  and 
Skaix  Quantities  of  Protoxide  of  Manganese  (but  not  from  the 
protoxides  of  nickel  and  cobalt). 

Heat  the  rather  concentrated  acid  solution  in  a  flask  to  boiling,  66 
remove  from  the  gas,  and  reduce  the  sesquiozide  of  iron  present  by 
sulphite  of  soda.     Keplace  the  fluid  over  the  lamp,  keep  boiling  some 
time,  and  then  neutralize  with  carbonate  of  soda,  add  solution  of  pure 
Boda  or  potassa  in  excess,  and  boil  for  some  time. 

If  the  analyzed  substance  contains  much  ii-on,  the  precipitate  will 
become  black  and  granular,  which  is  a  proof  that  the  iron  has  been 
converted  into  protosesquioxide.  The  tendency  to  bum])ing,  preced- 
ing the  actual  ebullition  of  the  fluid,  may  be  guai*ded  against  by 
means  of  a  spiral  coil  of  platinum  wire  placed  in  the  liquid,  or  by 
constant  agitation  of  the  latter :  when  ebullition  has  once  set  in,  there 
is  no  further  need  of  these  precautions.  Remove  the  fluid  now  from 
the  gas,  allow  to  deposit,  pass  the  clear  fluid  through  a  filter,  which 
must  not  be  over-porous,  boil  the  precipitate  again  with  a  fresh  quan- 
tity of  solution  of  soda,  then  wash  it,  first  by  decantation,  afterwards 
on  the  filter  with  hot  water.  Acidify  the  alkaline  filtrate  with  hy- 
drochloric acid,  boil  with  some  chlorate  of  potassa  (to  destroy  any 
traces  of  organic  matter),  concentrate  by  evaporation,  and  precipi- 
tate the  alumina  as  directed  §  105,  a,*  The  boiling  of  the  precipi- 
tated oxides  with  the  solution  of  soda  is  eflected  best  in  a  somewhat 
capacious  silver  or  platinum  dish.  A  solution  of  soda  containing 
alumina  and  silica  must  be  particularly  avoided. 

If  sesquioxide  of  chromium  was  present  in  the  analyzed  sub- 
stance, you  will  find  the  principal  portion  of  it  with  the  sesquioxide 
of  iron ;  but  a  small  quantity  has  been  oxidized  to  chromic  acid,  and 
is  accordingly  found  in  the  fluid  filtered  from  the  alumina. 

b.  The  method  described  in  a  is  often  employed  also  in  a  modified 
form,  omitting  the  reduction  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron ;  in  which 
case  the  process  is  performed  as  follows : — Precipitate  with  ammonia, 
decant,  filter,  wash,  transfer  the  precipitate  still  moist  to  a  platinum 
dish,  without  the  aid  of  water,  and  remove  the  last  particles  adhering 
to  the  filter  by  means  of  warm  hydrochloric  acid,  which  is  allowed 
to  drop  into  the  platinum  dish.  The  aqueous  washings  of  the  filter 
are  kept  separate.  When  the  precipitate  in  the  platinum  dish  has 
dissolved,  add,  very  cautiously,  concentrated  solution  of  caustic 
potassa,  or  carbonate  of  soda,  until  the  free  acid  is  almost  neutralized, 
and  apply  heat,  finally  to  boiling ;  after  this,  remove  the  lamp,  and 
add  a  lump  of  pure  hydrate  of  potassa  sufliciently  large  to  redissolve 
the  precipitated  alumina,  leaving  the  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron 
undissolved.  Rinse  the  platinum  dish  now  into  the  beaker  which 
contains  the  washings  of  the  filter;  wash  the  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
first  by  decantation,  then  upon  the  filter  with  boiling  water,  and  treat 
the  filtrate  as  in  a. 

If  the  fluid  in  which  it  is  intended  to  separate  sesquioxide  of  iron 
and  alumina  contains  lime  or  magnesia,  some  alvunina  is  likely  to 
remain  undissolved. 

*  JourzL  1  praki  Ghem.  40,  261. 
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€.  Alumina  from  Sesquiozide  of  Iron  and  Protoxides  of  Ibom, 
Cobalt,  and  Nickel. 

Fuse  the  oxides  with  hydrate  of  potassa  in  a  silver  crucible^  boil  67 
the  mass  with  water,  and  filter  the  alkaline  fluid,  which  contains  the 
alumina,  f**om  the  oxides,  which  are  free  from  alumina,  but  contain 
potassa  (H.  Kose). 

2.  Different  behavior  of  the  Ckeidss  towards  Ammonia  in  the 

presence  of  Cfdoride  of  Ammoniium, 

Alumina  and  Sesquioxide  of  Iron  from  Protoxide  of  Man- 
ganese. 

The  solution  should  be  sufficiently  dilute,  mixed  with  chloride  of  68 
ammonium,  and  slightly  acid.  Heat  to  boiling,  add  ammonia  in 
moderate  excess,  and  allow  to  boil  gently  without  interruption  till  all 
free  ammonia  is  expelled,  then  filter  off  the  precipitate  which  con- 
tains the  sesquioxidc  of  iron  and  the  alumina  from  the  fluid  contain- 
ing the  manganese.  If  the  quantity  of  the  manganese  is  small,  the 
precipitate  will  contain  merely  unweighable  traces  of  it.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  much  is  present,  the  precipitate  after  being  partially 
washed  is  redissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  above  precipita- 
tion is  repeated.     Kesults  good  (H.  KosE*). 

3.  Different  deportment  of  neutralized  Solutions  at  boiling  hea^ 

Sesquioxide  of  Iron  from  Protoxides  of  Manganese,  NickeIi 
AND  Cobalt,  Oxide  of  Zinc,  and  other  strong  Bases. 

Mix  the  dilute  solution  largely  with  chloride  of  ammonium  (at  least  60 
20  of  NH4CI  to  1  of  oxide),  add  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  small 
quantities,  at  last  drop  by  drop  and  in  very  dilute  solution,  as  long 
as  the  precipitated  iron  redissolves,  which  takes  place  promptly  at  first, 
but  more  slowly  towards  the  end.  As  soon  as  the  fluid  has  lost  its 
transparency,  without  showing,  however,  the  least  trace  of  a  distinct 
precipitate  in  it,  and  fails  to  recover  its  clearness  after  standing  some 
time  in  the  cold,  but,  on  the  contrary,  becomes  rather  more  turbid 
than  otherwise,  the  reaction  may  be  considered  completed.  When 
this  point  has  been  attained,  heat  slowly  to  boiling,  and  keep  in 
ebullition  for  a  short  time  after  the  carbonic  acid  has  been  entirely 
expelled.  The  sesquioxide  of  iron  separates  as  a  basic  salt,  whidh 
rapidly  settles,  if  the  solution  was  not  too  concentrated.  Add  noir 
a  drop  of  ammonia,  to  see  whether  the  iron  has  been  completely 
thrown  down,  then  a  little  more  ammonia,  to  convert  the  basic  salt 
of  iron,  which  has  a  tendency  to  dissolve  ujwn  cooling,  into  hydrated 
sesquioxide,  and  filter.  To  insure  accurate  residts,  the  fluid  must 
not  contain  more  than  3*4  grm.  sesquioxide  of  iron  in  the  litre,  and 
must  be  tolerably  free  from  sulphuric  acid,  since  it  is  difficult  in 
presence  of  the  latt'Cr  to  hit  the  exact  point  of  saturation.  (HERSCHEl^f 
ScHWARZENBERO.|)  Tlic  precipitate  shoidd  be  washed  with  water 
containing  chloride  of  ammonium. 


*  Pogg.  AnnaL  110,  804  u.  807.     f  Annal.  de  Ghim.  et  de  Phji.  40, 

{  AnnaL  d.  Ghem.  u.  Phazm.  97,  218. 
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fi  btu«d  on  lh«  beiKivior  of  the  Aeelaleaata  hoUing  heat, 
SIDE  OP  Ihon  kSD  Alumina  fhom  Protoxide  of  M&soa- 
I  OF-  Zinc,  I'botoxide  of  Codalt,  and  (but  not  ao  well) 
E  OP  Nickel. 

bite  tli(>  BeBquJnxido  of  iron  and  alumina  ncconliDg  to  §  113,  70 
■  also  jj  61,  e.  Till!  [irecipitatv  iu  fre<!  from  maiifpineite,  co- 
itut  it  contains  hiiiiio  nitkel,  fi-om  which  it  can  011I7 
■ulviiig  (afti^r  flight  waBliUif;),  n-iipeciititatiug  in  the 
I  repeating  tho  oiii'ratiuii  a  tliinl  tiiiie.  Tlie  motliod 
'  e  aepaiutiiin  ol'  HeMjnioxide  of  iniii,  or  of  sofii{ui- 
umiiia,  than  of  itluiiiina  alone.     UimuUh  good. 

mi  biised  on  tlte  dij\ivnt  be/iacior  riftlie  tiuccttuUt*. 
t  OP  Iron  {aki>  Ai.i'miha)  pkom  Oxide  of  Zini:,  and 

lANRSE,  Nll'KKL,  AND  OoilALT. 

(1  coutuiu  HO  considcrahle  quantity  of  sulphuric  71 

iniuUy  tho  case,  add  ammonia  till  tlio  ci>lor  is 

1  acetate  of.suda,  or  of  ammouia  (II.  Kosb)  till 

B«],  finally  [irecipitate  with  neutral  alkaline  succi- 

aat,  and  filter  tlie  nucciiiate  of  scsrjuioxide  of  iron 

Iwhich  containH  the  rest  of  the  mutals.     For  the 

T  of  the  precijiitaffi,  nee  g  113,  1,  c.     With  proper 

1  is  complete,  and  especiiilly  to  ha  recommeiiilod 

Tge  quautity  of  iron  is  jirexent.     The  method  may 

'b  pi-eaencii  of  alumina.     The  latter  fiills  down  cum- 

e  iron.     (K.  Mitsciiehlrh,  I'aoelii*'.) 

\0iirrnt  d^ortment  of  ameral  iSalphiiles  toilh  Adih,  or  of 
m  Nettie  Add  Solutions  wilh  tiiUphuretted  Ilyitnigen. 

!  PROU  I'botoxideb  of  Mickel  and  Comalt. 

."■*. 

\  exiat  in  dilute  nitric  or  hydrochloric  Holution  (not  78 
^  of  both  oxides  in  4  litre).     Tliis  is  ko  nmily  neu- 
jp  nu-bonate  of  M)dft  that  only  a  vuiy  small  quantity  of  froo 
lUH.     To  acconipliiih  thia  puri>ogi:  it  In  btait  to  add  a  dilute 
(  ukrboimte  until  a  Htight  pi«ci|>itate  is  left,  aftc<r  agitating 

"■'-  '■ « time,  and  then  to  remove  thiH  by  one  or  more 

Conduct  into  the  liquid  thus  jiiitjiait^d  hydro- 

I,  after  a  time,  jiruducen  a  itcrfectly  white  pre- 

e  of  nnc     Aflcr  a  good  shnra  of  tint  zinc  hax  thus 

L  add  to  tbo  liquid  a  few  dropH  of  a  viry  dilute 

if  Bodn  awl  continue  the  ptuumgc  of  hydrosulphnric 

the  precipitate  appears  to  incrense,  and  afterwards 

L  13  houTB  at  ordinary  temjieratiiniH.     Tliu  pred- 

itlj  and  washes  easily  u)ion  the  filter. 

)  oertain  of  the  thorough  separation  of  the  zinc, 

rthe  filtered  liquid  a  drop  of  solution  of  Awtate  of 

nn  with  hydrosulphuric  scid  gas.     If  a  white  tur- 

Irhole  filteate  must  ho  subjected  to  tho  same  opera- 


opp  a.  TnU.  I8D8,  817.        \  Dliigler'a  pol^t.  Jonn.  160,  870. 
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Tlie  Hulphide  of  zinc  u  further  treated  according  to  g  106,  S. 

This  separation  succeeds  only  when  the  diractiona  are  strictly  ad- 
hered to.  If  the  solution  be  neutral,  or  contain  too  much  ace^te  of 
soda,  or  be  iieated,  nickel  will  go  down  with  the  zinc.  If  iron  be 
{oesent  it  must  be  previously  separated.  Miztbk  has  employed  this 
method  in  the  analysis  of  German  silver  with  most  satisfactory  re- 
sults.] 

b.  Protoxides  of  Cobalt  and  Nickel  fboh  Pbotoxise  of  Mait- 

GANESE  AND  THB  OxiDES  OF  IbON. 

The  solution,  which  must  be  free  from  nitric  acid,  is,  after  neuti&-  78 
lization  of  any  Iree  acid  which  may  be  present  by  ammonia,  precipi- 
tated with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  highly  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  or — if  maugauese  alone  has  to  be  separated — acetic  acid  then 
added,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  conducted  into  the  fluid  to 
satiiratioQ,  with  frequent  stirring.  This  serves  to  dissolve  the  sul- 
phide of  mnnganese  and  the  sulphide  of  iron,  whilst  the  sulphide  of 
cobalt  and  the  sulphide  of  nickel,  though  the  latter  less  completely, 
remain  undissolved.  The  filtrate  is  reprecipitated  by  addition  of 
ammonia  and  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  the  above  treatment  is  re- 
peated. The  results  ore  accurate.  It  is  advisable,  however,  to  test 
the  weighed  cobalt  and  nickel  compounds,  for  manganese  and  iron. 


a.  Put  the  weighed  mixture  of  the  oxides  in  a  porcelain  or  p1ati-74 
num  boat,  insert  this  into  a  tube,  heat  to  dull  redness,  whilst  con- 
ducting sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  over  it.  Let  the  sulphides  formed 
cool  in  the  current  of  gas,  and  then  digest  them  for  several  boura 
with  cold  dilute  hydrochloric  ucid,  which  dissolves  only  the  sulphide 
of  manganese  (and  sulphidii  of  zinc).  The  sulphides  of  nickel  and 
cobalt  are  left  behind  pure  (Ebelkem*). 

S.  Precipitate  with  carbona(«  of  soda,  filter,  wash,  and  ignite ; 
mix  1  part  of  the  residue  with  1'5  of  sulphur  and  0'76  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  and  heat  the  mixture  in  a  small  retort  as  strongly  as  possi- 
ble for  half  an  hour.  Allow  the  mixture  to  cool,  and  extract  the 
sulphide  of  zinc  (and  sulphide  of  manganese)  formed,  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  (1  part  acid  to  10  water),  Bbunneb.I 


[Precipitate  with  ammonia,  heat,  filter,  ignite  and  weigh.     IVitit-75 
rate,  and  weigh  off  a  portion  in  a  platinum  crucible.     Ignite  to  rad- 
nesB  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  gas  as  long  as  water  forms  (abonk  1   - 


for  the  eeparation  of  cobalt  and  nickel  from 
t  Annsl.  d.  Chein.  u.  Phatm.  80,  Sf       "' 
for  uicksl  and  xino. 
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hour).      Then  ignite  over  the  bUst-lamp  in  s  current  of  mixed 
bydrt^Q  and  hydrochloric  acid  gaaea. 
This  leaves  the  alumina  and  sesquioxide  of  chromium  in  a  state  of 

C'ty ;  the  iron  volatilizes  as  protochloride,  and  is  determined  by  the 
(Method  of  Riror  and  Dbyillz  modified.)] 

8.  Different  capacity  of  the  sevenU  Oxidei  to  bt  converted  mU> 
higher  Oxidet,  or  higher  Chioridet. 


I  ALL  TEE   Oxides  of  the 


a,    Sesquioxide  of   Chsoiudm  : 
Fourth  Grodp. 

Fuse  the  oxides  wi^  nitrate  of  potassa  and  carbonate  of  soda  76 
(comp.  §  1^7),  boil  the  mass  with  wat«r,  add  a  sufficient  <juantity  of 
■pirit  of  wine,  and  heat  gently  for  several  hours.  Filter,  and  deter- 
mine in  the  filtrate  the  chromium  ss  directed  g  130,  and  in  the  residue 
the  bases  of  the  fourth  group.  The  following  is  the  theory  of  this 
process;  the  oxides  of  zinc,  cobalt,  nickel,  iron,  and  partly  that  of 
manganese,  separate  upon  the  fusion,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  man- 
ganate  (perhaps  also  some  ferrate)  and  chromate  of  potassa  are  formed. 
Upon  boiling  with  water,  part  of  the  manganic  acid  of  the  manga- 
nato  of  potassa  is  converted  into  permanganic  acid  at  the  expense  of 
the  oxygen  of  another  part,  which  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  binoxide; 
the  latter  separates,  whilst  the  potassa  salts  are  dissolved.  The  addi- 
tion of  alcohol,  with  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat,  effects  the  decom- 
position of  the  manganata  and  permanganate  of  potassa,  binoxide 
of  manganese  being  separated.  Upon  filtering  the  mixture,  we  have 
therefore  now  the  whole  of  the  chromium  in  the  filtrate  as  altalino 
chromate,  and  all  the  oxides  of  the  fourth  group  on  the  filter.  Alu- 
mina, if  present,  vrill  be  found  partly  in  the  residue,  partly  as  alka- 
Une  aluminate  in  the  filtrate ;  proceed  with  the  latter  according  to  ^9> 

If  you  have  to  deal  with  the  native  compound  of  sesquioxide  of 
chromium  with  protoxide  of  iron  (chromic  iron)  the  above  method 
does  not  answer.     In  this  case  the  following  plan  may  be  adopted : 

Take  0'f>  grro.  of  the  impalpable  powder,  and  fuse  in  a  capacious  77 
platinum  crucible  with  6  grm.  hisulphate  of  potassa  for  fifteen 
minutes,  at  a  temperature  scarcely  above  the  fusing  point  of  the 
latter,  then  raise  the  heat  somewhat,  so  that  the  bottom  of  the  cru- 
cible may  just  appear  red,  and  keep  it  so  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 
nie  fusing  mass  should  not  rise  higher  than  halfway  up  the  crucible. 
Hie  mass  begins  to  fuse  quietly,  and  abundant  fumes  of  sulphuric 
Mid  escape.  At  the  expiration  of  twenty  minutes  the  heat  is  in- 
ereaaed  as  much  as  necessary  to  drive  out  the  second  equivalent  of 
■aJphuric  acid,  and  even  to  decompose  partially  the  sulphate  of  iron 
and  chromium.  To  the  fused  mass  now  add  3  grm.  pure  carbonate 
of  loda,  heat  to  foaion,  asd  add  in  wnall  portiona  from  time  to  time 
during  an  liour  3  grm.  nitai^^^^^^^^^kentle  red  heal  all  the 
while,  tlx'ii  h.'ut  for  Ui  ma^^^^^^HBness.  Treat  the  cold 
mass  with  boiling  wator,  flHMHPIHWBhrMndue  with  hot  wat«r, 
then  digfst  iu  tho  hi^t  with  hydwwhlorip  nriA.  If  anything  reinains 
nndiaaolved,  it  is  a  portion  of  the  vtv  uiiijccnuiponrU,  and  miut  be 
■ubjected  amtut  to  tin  tinvt  offrnt^itau    1o  wfligh  auch  a  residue 
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sesses  tlie  composition  of  the  original  substance.  The  alkaline  solu- 
tion, which  often  contains,  besides  the  chromic  add,  also  some  silick^ 
titanic,  and  manganic  acids  and  alumina,  is  evaporated  with  excess 
of  nitrate  of  ammonia  on  a  water-bath  nearly  to  dryness,  and  till  sU 
free  ammonia  is  expelled.  On  addition  of  water,  the  silicic  add, 
alumina,  titanic  acid,  and  sesquioxide  of  manganese  remain  imdi»- 
solved,  while  the  chromic  acid  passes  into  solution,  and  is  to  be  de- 
termined according  to  §  130.     (T.  S.  Hunt.     F.  A.  Gemth*.) 

h.  Protoxide  of  Manganese  from  Aluiona,  Protoxide  of 
Nickel,  and  Oxide  of  Zinc  (but  not  from  protoxide  of  cobalt  and 
the  oxides  of  iron). 

After  ScHiEL.f — Conduct  chlorine  gas  into  the  solution  mixed  78 
with  acetate  of  soda  (see  69,  60  ^^^  61  )• 

9.  Method  based  upon  the  differerU  deportment  of  the  IfitrUe$. 

Protoxide  of  Cobalt  from  Protoxide  of  Nickel,  also  from 
Protoxide  of  Manganese  and  Oxide  of  Zinc. 

The  separation  of  cobalt  as  nitrite  of  sesquioxide  of  cobalt  and  79 
potassa,  which  was  recommended  first  by  Fischer,^  afterwards  by  A. 
Stromeyer||  is  unquestionably  the  best  method  for  separating  cobalt 
and  nickel.  The  best  mode  of  proceeding  is  as  follows : — The  solu- 
tion of  the  oxides  (from  which  any  iron  [as  well  as  all  alkaline  earths 
where  nickel  is  present,]  must  first  be  separated)  is  evaporated  to  a 
small  bulk,  and  then,  if  much  free  add  is  present,  neutralized  with 
potassa.  Then  add  a  concentrated  solution  of  nitrite  of  potassa 
(previously  neutralized  with  acetic  acid  and  filtered  from  any  flocks 
of  silica  and  alumina  that  may  have  separated)  in  sufficient  quantity 
and  finally  acetic  acid,  till  any  flocculent  precipitate  that  may  have 
formed  from  excess  of  potassa  has  redissolved  and  the  fluid  is  decid- 
edly acid.  Allow  it  to  stand  at  least  for  24  hours  in  a  warm  place, 
take  out  a  portion  of  the  supernatant  fluid  with  a  pipette,  mix  it 
with  more  nitrite  of  potassa  and  observe  whether  a  further  precipi- 
tation takes  place  in  this  after  long  standing.  If  no  precipitate  is 
formed  the  whole  of  the  cobalt  has  fallen  down,  otherwise  the  small 
portion  must  be  returned  to  the  principal  solution,  some  more  nitrite 
of  potassa  added,  and  after  long  standing  the  same  test  applied. 
Thus  alone  can  the  analyst  be  sure  of  the  complete  precipitation  of  the 
cobalt.  Finally  filter  and  treat  the  precipitate  according  to  8  111,  4, 
if  you  desire  to  determine  it  after  the  method  of  Genth  and  Gibbs. 
H.  KosE  recommends  washing  the  precipitate  with  a  saturated  so- 
lution of  chloride  of  potassium  or  of  sulphate  of  potassa,  then  dis- 
solving it  in  hydrochloric  acid,  precipitatmg  the  protoxide  of  cobalt 
from  the  solution  with  potassa,  washing,  igniting  in  hydrogen,  wash- 
ing the  metal  and  finally  weighing. 

*  ZeitBchrift  1  analyt  Chem.  1,  498. 

f  Sillim.  Joum.  15,  275.  Schiel  speaks  only  of  the  sepazation  of  manganese 
from  iron  (?)  and  nickel ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  its  sepazation  from  almnina  md 
zinc  may  be  effected  by  the  same  method. 

t  Pogg.  Anna!  72,  477.  |  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  n.  Phann.  96,  2fiS. 
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10.  Method  hoBed  on  the  different  behavior  of  the  Phoaphatea. 

Mahganesb  from  Nickel  and  Cobalt. 

Mix  the  warm  solution  of  the  stdphates  or  chlorides  with  chloride  of  80 
ammonium  and  ammonia,  then  wiUi  phosphoric  acid  (the  ammonia 
must  remain  still  in  large  excess).  The  white  precipitate  is  2  Mn  O, 
NH4  0,PO,-h2HO  (which  on  ignition  becomes  2  Mn  O,  P  O.),  the 
filtrate  contains  the  whole  of  the  nickel.  If  cobalt  is  present  the  preci- 
pitate must  be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  reprecipitated  with 
ammonia,  in  order  to  free  it  from  the  small  quantity  of  cobalt  which 
first  fisdls  down  with  it.  The  precipitate  becomes  crystaUine  soon 
after  falling,  it  is  to  be  washed  with  solution  of  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium containing  free  ammonia  (T.  H.  Henry*).     [See  also  §  109,  3.] 

The  test-analyses  are  satisfactory. 

11.  Methods  haeed  upon  tJie  different  deportment  with  Cyanide 

of  Potaseiwn, 

a.  Alumina  from  Oxide  of  Zinc,  Protoxide  of  Cobalt,  and 
Protoxide  of  Nickel. 

Mix  the  solution  with  carbonate  of  soda,  add  cyanide  of  potassium  81 
in  sufficient  quantity,  and  digest  in  the  cold,  until  the  precipitated 
carbonates  of  zinc,  cobalt  and  nickel  are  redissolved.  Miter  ofi*  the 
undissolved  alumina,  wash,  and  remove  the  alkali  which  it  contains, 
by  resolution  in  hyd^x>chloric  acid  and  reprecipitation  by  ammonia 
(Fresenius  and  BLaidlenI ). 

h.  Protoxide  of  Nickel  from  Protoxide  of  Cobalt. 

Liebio's  Method.^ — Mix  the  solution  of  the  two  oxides,  which  82 
must  be  free  from  o^er  oxides,  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  then  with  so- 
lution of  potassa,  and  warm,  until  eveiything  is  dissolved.  (Cyanide 
of  potassium,  free  from  cyanate,  may  be  used  instead  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid  and  potassa.)  The  solution  looks  reddish-yellow ;  heat  to 
boiling  to  remove  the  free  hydrocyanic  acid.  By  this  process  the 
double  cyanide  of  cobalt  and  potassium  (K  Cy,  Co  Cy)  in  the  solu-' 
tion  is  mostly  converted,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  into  cobalti- 
cyanide  of  potassium  (K3  Co,  Cye)|  whilst  the  double  cyanide  of 
nickel  and  potassium  in  the  solution  remains  unaltered.  Let  the 
solution  cool,  then  supersaturate  with  chlorine,  and  constantly  redis- 
Bolve  the  precipitate  of  cyanide  of  nickel  which  forms,  by  addition 
of  solution  of  soda  or  potassa.  The  chlorine  does  not  act  upon  the 
cobalticyanide  of  potassium,  but  it  decomposes  the  double  cyanide 
of  nickel  and  potassium,  and  throws  down  the  whole  of  the  nickel 
as  black  peroxide.  [This  must  be  washed,  dissolved,  and  reprecipi- 
tated to  separate  impurities.     It  is  safest  to  weigh  as  metallic  nickel.] 

To  determine  the  cobalt  in  the  filtrate,  supersaturate  with  acetic 
acid,  boil,  precipitate  the  boiling  solution  with  sulphate  of  copper, 
keep  in  ebtdlition  for  some  time  longer,  then  filter  the  fluid  from  the 
precipitated  cobalticyanide  of  copper  (Cuj  Co,  Cy8+  7  H  O)  ;  decom- 
pose the  latter  by  boiling  with  solution  of  potassa,  and  calculate  the 


i 


PhU.  Mag.  16.  No  106,  197.        f  AnnaL  d.  Ohem.  u.  Pharm.  48, 129. 

Ibid.  65,  244,  and  87.  128. 

2  (Co  Cy.  K  Cy)  +  K  Cy  +  H  Cy  =  (K,  Co,  Cy.)  +H. 
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?uanut7  of  the  cobalt  from  that  of  the  oxide  of  copper  obtiiiied. 
Or  evaporate  to  dryness  with  excess  of  hjdrochloiic  add,  diaohre 
the  residue  in  water,  separate  the  cobalt  as  solphidey  oonvert  into 
sulphate  and  oxide,  and  weigh  as  metallic  cobalt.  The  beat  method 
of  separating  a  little  nickel  from  much  cobalt.     (Gauhe.*)] 

c.  Protoxide  of  Nickel  from  Oxide  of  Znrc. 

Mix  the  concentrated  solution  of  both  oxides  with  an  exoen  of  $8 
concentrated  pure  solution  of  potassa,  then  with  solution  of  hydzo- 
cjanic  acid  in  sufficient  quantity  to  redissolve  the  precipitate  com- 
pletely ;  add  solution  of  monosulphide  of  pota88iwm,y  allow  the  pr»> 
cipitated  sulphide  of  zinc  to  deposit  at  a  gentle  heat,  filter,  and  de- 
termine the  nickel  in  the  filtrate  by  heating  for  some  time  with  fum- 
ing hydrochloric  acid  and  nitric  acid,  or,  instead  of  the  latter,  ch^ 
rate  of  potassa,  evaporating,  and  finally  precipitating  with  potaasa 

(WOHLERf). 

12.    VduToetric  Determination  of  one  of  the  Oxides, 

a.  Sesquioxide  of  Iron  from  Alumina. 

Precipitate  both  oxides  with  ammonia  (§  105,  a,  and  §  113|  l)-84 
Dissolve  the  weighed  residue,  or  an  aliquot  part  of  it,  by  digestion 
with  concentrated  hydrochloric  add,  or  by  frision  with  bisulphate  of 
potassa  [or  better,  carbonate  of  soda],  and  treatment  with  water  con- 
taining sulphuric  acid ;  and  determine  the  iron  volimietrically  as  direc- 
ted §  113,  3,  a,  or  b.  When  hydrochloric  acid  is  used  to  diasolve 
the  oxides,  the  solution  should  be  evaporated  with  exoess  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  to  remove  the  hydrochloric  acid,  in  case  permanganate  is 
employed  for  estimating  the  iron.  The  alumina  is  found  from  the 
difference.  This  is  an  excellent  method,  and  to  be  recommended 
more  particularly  in  cases  where  the  relative  amoimt  of  iron  is  smalL 
If  you  have  enough  substance  it  is  of  course  much  more  convenient 
to  divide  the  solution,  by  weighing  or  measuring,  into  two  equal  por- 
tioms,  and  determine  in  the  one  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  +  alumina, 
in  the  other  the  iron.  Instead  of  estimating  the  iron  by  volumetric 
analysis,  you  may  also  precipitate  it,  after  addition  of  tartaric  acid 
and  ammonia,  witii  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

b.  Sesquioxide  of  Iron  from  Protoxide  of  Iron  (Oxidb  or 
Zinc,  Protoxide  of  Nickel). 

Determine  in  a  portion  of  the  substance  the  total  amount  of  the  85 
iron  as  sesquioxide,  or  by  the  volumetric  way.  Dissolve  another  por- 
tion by  warming  with  sulphuric  acid  in  a  flask  through  which  car- 
bonic acid  is  conducted,  to  exclude  the  air;  dilute  the  solution, 
and  determine  the  protoxide  of  iron  volumetrically  (§112, 2,  a).  The 
difference  gives  the  quantity  of  the  sesquioxide.  Or,  dissolve  the 
compound  in  like  manner  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  determine  the 
sesquichloride  of  iron  with  hyposulphite  of  soda,  according  to  §  113, 
3,  b.  In  this  case  the  difference  gives  the  protoxide  of  iron.  If  it 
is  desired  to  determine  the  protochloride  of  iron  in  the  hydroohlorio 
acid  solution  with  permanganate,  the  remarks  on  p.  198  must  be  bome 

— — • —  — -  -  ~  _i  I  ■     _  J. I        i_i_i  _  ^ ■_■__■_■ 

*  Fres.  Zeitfiohxift,  v.  83.  f  AnnaL  d.  Ghem.  a.  Fhann.  80,  S78. 
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in  mmd.  Theu  oonTenient  and  eimple  method^  deserre  to  replace  the 
older  and  more  oompUcated  methods  of  determiuiiig  protoxide  of  iron 
in  preaence  of  seequioxide.  If  tLe  compound  in  which  sesqui-  and 
protoxide  of  iron  are  to  be  estimated  is  only  with  difficulty  decom- 
poaed  by  adds,  heat  it  wiUi  a  mixture  of  4  i>artB  sulphuric  acid  and 
1  part  water  in  a  sealed  tube  at  210°  (Mitbchkrlich,  Jour.  f. 
prakt.  Chem.,  81, 108,  aud  83, 456),  or,  if  this  is  not  enough,  fuse  it  with 
borax  ( 1  part  mineral,  6 — 6  vitrified  borax)  in  a  small  retort,  con- 
nected with  a  &ask  containing  nitrogen  (produced  hy  combustion  of 
phosphorus  in  air) ;  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  is  lees  suitable. 
Triturate  the  fused  maaa,  and  dissolve  in  boiling  hydrochloric  aoid, 
in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  add  (Hxbiunn;  t.  Kobbll). 


Pig.  67. 


[Cooke*  dissolves  silicates  in  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and  hydro- 
fluoric acids  in  an  atmosphere  of  steam  and  carbonic  acid,  and  mea- 
sures ^e  protoxide  of  iron  by  means  of  permanganate  of  potassa. 

Fig.  67  exhibits  hia  apparatus.  To  the  sides  of  a  copper  water- 
bath  are  attached  three  tubes.  The  tube  on  the  left  connects  with  a 
Mariotte's  flask  to  maintain  the  water  at  a  constant  level.  The  upper 
tube  on  the  right  connects  with  a  carbonic  acid  gas  generator,  while 
the  third  tube  carries  off  any  overflow  of  water  to  the  sink. 

On  the  cover  of  the  water-bath  close  to  the  rim  is  a  circular 
groove,  which  receives  the  edge  of  an  inverted  glass  tunnel.  When 
the  apparatus  is  in  use  this  groove  is  kept  full  of  water  by  the  spray 
&om  the  boiling  liquid  and  thus  forms  a  perfect  water  joint ;  but  in 
order  to  secure  this  result  the  bath  must  be  kept  nearly  full  of  water 
and  boles  for  the  reay  escaped  of  the  steam  and  spray  should  be  pro- 
vided in  the  rings,  which  cover  the  bath  and  adapt  it  for  vessels  of 
various  sizes.  By  this  arrangement  the  funnel  may  be  kept  filled  with 
an  atmosphere  of  steam  or  of  carbonic  acid  for  an  indefinite  period. 
Moreover  we  can  either  pour  in  fresh  quantities  of  solvent,  or  we 
can  stir  np  the  material,  in  the  vessel  within,  introducing  a  tnbe-Aui' 
eel  or  stirrer  through  the  spout  of  the  covering  funneL 

[*  Am.  Jour.  Solsnce,  Sd  ser.,  sllr.,  S4T.J 
S4 
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The  finely  pulverized  substance  (^ — 1  gnn.)  ib  placed  in  a  laige 
platinum  crucible.  Upon  it  pour  a  mixture  of  dilute  sulphuiic  aod 
(sp.  gr.  1*5)  with  as  little  hydrofluoric  acid  as  experience  may  show 
is  required  to  dissolve  or  decompose  the  substance,  stirring  up  the 
material  with  a  platinum  spatula.  The  crucible  is  next  transferred 
to  the  water-bath,  the  covering  funnel  put  in  place,  water  poured  into 
the  groove,  the  interior  filled  with  carbonic  acid,  and  the  lamp  lifted. 
As  soon  as  the  water  boils,  the  supply  of  carbonic  acid  is  stopped, 
and  if  the  water  level  has  been  properly  adjusted,  the  apparatus  will 
take  care  of  itself,  the  groove  will  be  kept  full  of  water  and  the  inter- 
ior of  the  funnel  fiill  of  steam.  If  the  materials  cake  on  the  bottom  of 
the  crucible, — as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  when  a  large  amount  of 
insoluble  sulphate  is  formed, — the  lamp  may  be  removed,  the  appara- 
tus again  filled  with  carbonic  acid,  and  the  contents  of  the  crucible 
stirred  up  by  aid  of  a  stout  platinum  wire  about  two  inches  long, 
fused  to  the  end  of  a  glass  tube.  Anything  adhering  to  the  rod  can 
easily  be  washed  back  into  the  crucible  by  directing  the  jet  from  the 
wash  bottle  down  the  throat  of  the  covering  funneL  The  lamp  may 
then  be  replaced,  the  current  of  carbonic  acid  interrupted,  and  the 
process  of  digestion  continued.  When  the  decomposition  is  complete 
the  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  re-established,  the  lamp  extinguished, 
and  the  air-tube  of  the  Mariotte's  flask  raised  imtil  its  lower  end  is 
above  the  level  of  the  overflow.  A  slow  current  of  water  is  thus 
caused  to  flow  through  the  bath,  which  soon  cools  down  the  whole 
apparatus.  The  crucible  may  now  be  removed,  its  contents  washed 
into  a  beaker  glass,  and  the  solution  diluted  with  pure  water  until  the 
volume  is  about  500  c.  c,  when  the  amount  of  protoxide  of  iron 
present  can  be  determined  with  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa 
in  the  usual  way.  The  total  amount  of  iron  present  being  subse- 
quently determined,  the  relative  proportion  of  the  two  oxides  is  of 
course  well  known.] 

Iron  may  also  be  determined  volumetrically  in  presence  of  oxide 
of  zinc,  protoxide  of  nickel,  &>c.  It  is,  indeed,  often  the  better  way, 
instead  of  effecting  the  actual  separation  of  the  oxides,  to  detennine 
in  one  portion  of  the  solution  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  +  oxide  of 
zinc  or  -|-  protoxide  of  nickel,  in  another  portion  the  iron  alone,  and 
to  find  the  quantity  of  the  other  metal  by  the  difierenoe.  However, 
this  can  be  done  only  in  cases  where  the  quantity  of  iron  is  relatively 
small. 

rv.  Separatiok  op  Sesquioxide  op  Iron,  Alumina,  Protoxidk  op 
Manganese,  Lime,  Magnesia,  Potassa,  and  Soda. 

§161. 

As  these  oxides  are  found  together  in  the  analysis  of  most  silicates, 
and  also  in  many  other  cases,  I  devote  a  distinct  paragraph  to  the 
description  of  the  methods  which  are  employed  to  effect  their  aepA- 
ration. 

1.  Method  based  upon  the  employment  of  CarhoncUe  ofBarryia 
(particularly  applicable  in  cases  where  the  mixture  contains 
only  a  small  proportion  of  lime). 

rreci))itate  the  iron — which  must  be  present  in  the  foim  of  ses-  86 
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quiozide — and  the  alumina  hj  carbonate  of  baryta,*  and,  afler  re- 
moving the  baryta,  separate  the  two  metals,  by  one  of  the  methods 
given  in  §  160.  Precipitate  the  manganese  from  the  filtrate,  either 
by  yeUow  sulphide  of  anmionium  (6^  or,  after  addition  of  a  little 
hydrochloric  acid  and  saturation  with  cnlorine,  by  carbonate  of  baryta 
(60)*  If  you  have  used  sulphide  of  ammonium,  which  I  generally 
prefer,  dissolve  the  precipitated  sulphide  of  manganese  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  mix  the  solution  with  some  sulphuric  acid,  filter,  and  determine 
the  manganese  as  directed  §  109,  2  or  3.  If  you  have  used  carbon- 
ate of  baryta  as  precipitant,  separate  the  manganese  as  directed 
§  159.  Precipitate  the  dilute  solution  now  with  sulphuric  acid,  filter, 
and  wash  the  precipitate  until  the  water  running  off  is  no  longer  ren- 
dered turbid  by  chloride  of  barium ;  then  precipitate  the  lime  after 
addition  of  ammonia  with  oxalate  of  ammonia.  Filter,  evaporate 
the  filtrate  to  dryness,  ignite  the  residue,  and  separate  the  magnesia 
from  the  alkalies  by  one  of  the  methods  given  in  §  153.  ^ 

2.  Application  of  Alkaline  Acetates  or  Formiaies. 

Remove  from  the  solution,  by  evaporation,  any  very  considerable  87 
excess  of  acid  which  may  be  present,  then  dilute  again  with  water, 
add  carbonate  of  soda,  f  until  the  fluid  is  nearly  neutral  (no  per- 
manent precipitate  must  be  formed),  then  acetate  or  formiate  of 
Boda,  and  proceed  as  in  §  113,  1,  (£  (p.  202).  Wash  the  precipitate 
well,  dry,  ignite,  and  weigh.  Dissolve  in  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  determine  the  iron  volumetrically,  according  to  §  113,  3,  6 
(p.  208),  or  fuse  with  carbonate  of  soda,  dissolve  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  and  determine  the  iron  as  in  §  1 13,  3,  a  (p.  203).  The  difference 
gives  the  quantity  of  the  alumina.  If  any  silicic  acid  remains  ^be- 
hind on  dissolving  the  precipitate,  it  is  to  be  collected  on  a  filter,  ig- 
nited, weighed,  and  deducted  from  the  alumina.  The  filtrate  contains 
the  manganese,  the  alkaline  earths,  and  the  alkalies.  Precipitate  the 
manganese  with  sulphide  of  ammonium  (66)  or  bromine  (69-61) — 
if  the  former  precipitant  is  employed,  boil  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
filter  off  the  sulphur — precipitate  the  lime,  after  addition  of  ammo- 
nia, with  oxalate  of  ammonia,  and  lastly,  after  removing  the  ammo- 
nia salts  by  ignition,  precipitate  the  magnesia  from  the  hydrochloric 
acid  solution  of  the  residue  with  phosphate  of  soda.  However,  if  it 
is  intended  to  estimate  the  alkalies,  the  magnesia  must  be  separated 
by  one  of  the  processes  in  §  153,  4.  This  method  is  convenient,  and 
gives  good  results. 

The  following  methods  are  particularly  suitable  in  cases  where  no 
manganese  is  present. 

3.  Application  of  Ammonia. 

The  solution  must  contain  all  the  iron  in  the  state  of  sesquioxide.  88 
Add  a  relatively  large  quantity  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  and— ob- 
serving the  precautions  indicated  in  68 — precipitate  with  ammonia. 

^  Before  adding  the  carbonate  of  baryta,  it  is  absoluteiv  indispen$al>le  to  aaoer- 
tain  whether  a  solution  of  it  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  completely  precipitated  by 
■olphurio  acid,  so  that  the  filtrate  leaves  no  residue  upon  evaporation  in  a  plati- 
num  dish. 

f  In  cases  where  it  is  intended  to  estimate  the  alkalies  in  the  filtrate,  oarbonate 
and  acetate  of  ammonia  must  be  used  instead  of  the  soda  salts. 
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The  precipitate  contains  the  whole  of  the  iron  and  almost  the  whole 
of  the  alumina  (a  very  minute  quantity  of  the  latter  often  remains 
in  solution),  also  a  trace  of  magnesia.  Decant  and  filter ;  wash,  ignite^ 
and  weigh  the  precipitate,  and  treat  according  to  one  of  the  methods  in 
§  160.  If  silicic  acid  remains  imdissolved,  it  is  to  be  determined  and 
deducted.  If  there  is  a  large  excess  of  alumina  or  magnesia^  mix  the 
hydrochloric  acid  or  sulphuric  acid  solution  with  pure  potassa  in  excess, 
heat,  filter,  and  in  the  precipitate  separate  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  firom 
any  traces  of  magnesia  that  may  be  present  according  to  689  ^  ^be  so- 
lution filtered  from  the  alumina  and  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  mixed  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  concentrated  by  evaporation,  the  manganese  is 
precipitated  and  determined  according  to  §  109, 2,  as  sulphide,  the  alka- 
line earths  and  alkalies  in  the  filtrate  are  estimated  according  to  87* 
The  weighed  sulphide  of  manganese  is  digested  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  any  residue  that  may  remain  fused  with  bisulphate  of  potassa, 
and  the  mixed  solutions  tested  according  to  66>  to  see  if  they  con- 
tain alumina. 

4.  Decomposition  of  the  NitnUea  (Deville^s  method). 

This  method  presupposes  that  the  bases  are  combined  with  nitric  80 
acid  only. 

Proceed  &vt  as  in  88*  The  escape  of  nitrous  acid  fumes,  observed 
during  the  heating  of  the  nitrates,  is  no  proof  of  the  total  decompo- 
sition of  the  nitrates  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  alumina,  as  these 
vapors  may  owe  their  formation  to  the  conversion  of  the  nitrate  of 
protoxide  of  manganese  into  binoxide.  Stop  the  application  of  beat 
when  no  more  vapors  are  evolved,  and  the  substance  has  acqiured  a 
uniform  black  color.  After  the  treatment  with  nitrate  of  ammonia, 
the  solution  contains  nitrates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  the  alkalies,  the 
residue  contains  alumina,  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  binoxide  of  man- 
ganese. (That  some  manganese  is  dissolved,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, has  been  stated  already  in  62 ;  this  trace  is  found  with  the 
magnesia,  and  finally  separated  from  the  latter.) 

Deville  recommends  the  following  methods  to  effect  the  further 
separation  of  the  bases : — 

a.  Heat  the  residtie  with  moderately  strong  nitric  acid,  until  the 
alumina  and  sesquioxide  of  iron  are  dissolved,  leaving  the  residuary 
binoxide  of  manganese  of  a  pure  black  color.  Ignite  &e  residue,  and 
weigh  the  protosesquioxide  of  manganese  formed.  Evaporate  the 
solution  in  a  platinum  crucible,  ignite,  and  weigh  the  mixture  of  ses- 
quioxide of  iron  and  alumina,  which  may  possibly  also  contain  some 
protosesquioxide  of  manganese.  Treat  a  portion  of  it  by  the  method 
described  in  76  ;  this  gives  the  alumina.  If  manganese  was  present, 
the  iron  cannot  be  estimated  by  difference.  Deville  therefore  eva- 
porates the  solution  of  the  protochlorides  (76)>  "^^h  sulphuric 
acid,  ignites  gently,  and  treats  the  residue,  which  consists  of  ses- 
quioxide of  iron  and  some  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  manganese,  with 
water  to  dissolve  the  latter.  (Should  the  heat  applied  have  been  too 
strong,  which  mi^t  possibly  lead  to  the  decomposition  also  of  sulphate 
of  protoxide  of  manganese,  the  residue  is  moistened  with  a  mixture 
of  oxalic  add  and  nitric  acid,  some  sulphuric  acid  added,  and  the 
process  repeated.) 

6.  From  the  JiUratej  precipitate  first   the    lime   by  oxalate  of 
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ammonia^  then  separate  the  magnesia  from  the  alkalies  as  directed 
§163,4. 

This  method  is  particularly  suitahle  in  the  absence  of  manganese. 

5.  JSfethod  which  combines  3  cmd  4. 

Precipitate  with  ammonia  (87)9  decant,  filter,  wash,  remove  the  90 
still  half-moist  precipitate,  as  far  as  practicable,  from  the  filter,  dis- 
solve the  rest  in  nitric  add,  transfer  this  to  the  dish,  to  effect  also 
the  solution  of  the  bulk  of  the  precipitate ;  proceed  as  in  89)  s^<l 
add  the  fluid,  separated  from  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  alumina, 
and  still  containing  small  quantities  of  magnesia,  to  the  principal 
filtrate.  This  method  is  often  employed  with  the  best  succeed  in 
mj  laboratory,  in  absence  of  manganese;  the  determination  of  the 
alumina  being  effected  by  estimating  the  total  amount  of  ses- 
quioxide of  iron  and  alumina,  then  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  volumet- 

ric«lly(87). 

Supplement  to  the  JFov/rth  Qroup. 

To  §§  158,  159,  160. 

Sepabation  of  Sesquioxide  of  XJrakium  from   the   othbb 

Oxides  of  Groups  I. — IV. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  in  8  114,  that  sesquioxide  of  uranium  91 
cannot  be  completely  separated  from  the  alkalue  by  means  of  am- 
monia^ as  the  precipitated  ammonio-sesquioxide  of  uranium  is  likely 
to  contain  also .  fixed  alkalies.  This  precipitate  should  therefore  be 
dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  evaporated  in  the 
platinum  crucible,  the  residue  gently  ignited  in  a  current  of  hydro- 
gen gas  (see  fig.  47,  p.  181),  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali  metals  ex- 
tracted with  water,  and  the  protoxide  of  uranium  ignited  in  hydro- 
gen, in  order  to  its  being  weighed  as  such,  or  in  the  air,  whereby  it 
is  converted  into  protosesquioxide.  Instead  of  dissolving  the  pre- 
cipitate in  hydrochloric  acid  and  treating  the  solution  as  directed, 
you  may  heat  the  precipitate  cautiously*  with  chloride  of  ammonium, 
and  treat  the  residue  with  water  (H.  Rose). 

From  baryta^  sesquioxide  of  uranium  may  be  separated  by 
sulphuric  acid,  from  strontia  and  limey  by  sulphuric  acid  and  alco- 
hoL  Ammonia  fails  to  effect  complete  separation  of  sesquioxide  of 
uranium  from  the  alkaline  earths,  the  uranium  precipitate  always 
containing  not  inconsiderable  quantities  of  the  earths.  In  such 
precipitates,  however,  the  uranium  and  the  alkaline  earth  may  like- 
wise be  separated  by  gentle  ignition  with  chloride  of  ammonium 
and  treatment  of  the  residue  with  water. 

Uranium  may  be  precipitated  from  a  solution  containing  alkalies  92 
and  alkaline  eartJis  fJso  by  sulphide  of  ammonium.  It  must  here  be 
borne  in  n^nd  that  the  solution  must  contain  a  sufficiency  of  chloride 
of  ammonium  and  free  ammonia,  that  the  precipitate  must  not  be 
filtered  off  till  after  long  standing  (24 — 48  hours)  in  the  closed  flask, 
and  that  no  alkaline  carbonate  may  be  present.  The  sulphide  of  am- 
monium should  be  colorless,  or  slightly  yellow,  and  a  large  excess 

^  Strong  ignition  would  occasion  the  volatilization  of  chloride  of  nranjum. 
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should'  be  avoided.  The  color  of  the  precipitate  varies^  being  flomfr- 
times  dirty  yellow,  sometimes  brown,  reddish-brown,  or  black,  ac- 
cording to  the  proportions  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  ammonia,  and 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  for  it  is  not  the  sulphide  corresponding  to  the 
sesquioxide,  but  consists  of  uranium,  oxygen,  ammonium,  sulphur 
and  water  (Patera).  Wash  the  precipitate  with  water  containing 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  dry,  roast  it  for  some  time,  ignite  strongly  in 
an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  allow  to  cool  in  a  rapid  stream  of  the 
same  gas,  and  weigh  the  residual  protoxide  of  uranium  (H.  Rose).  If 
the  quantity  of  the  alkalies  or  alkaline  earths  that  are  to  be  separated 
from  t^  uranium  is  large,  in  order  to  efiect  complete  separation,  re- 
dissolve  the  washed  precipitate  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  repeat  the 
precipitation  with  sulphide  of  ammoniimi. 

Magnesia  may  abo  be  separated  from  sesquioxide  of  uranium  by  Q8 
ammonia.  Add  enough  chloride  of  ammonium  to  the  solution,  heat 
to  boiling,  supersaturate  with  ammonia,  continue  boiling,  till  the 
odor  of  ammonia  is  but  slight,  filter  the  hot  fluid,  and  wash  the  pre- 
cipitate, which  is  free  from  magnesia,  with  hot  water  containing  am- 
monia (H.  EtOSe). 

Alumina  is  best  separated  from  sesquioxide  of  uranium  by  mixing 
the  somewhat  acid  fluid  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  excess.  The 
sesquioxide  of  uranium  passes  completely  into  solution,  while  the 
alumina  remains  absolutely  undissolved.  Filter,  evaporate,  add  hy- 
drochloric acid  to  resolution  of  the  precipitate  produced,  heat  till  all 
the  carbonic  acid  hi  expelled,  and  precipitate  with  ammonia  (§  114). 

The  separation  of  uranium  from  the  metals  of  the  fourth  ffraup  04 
may  be  bsised  simply  on  the  fSEtct  that  carbonate  of  ammonia  prevents 
the  precipitation  of  uranium  but  not  that  of  the  other  metals  by  sul- 
phide of  ammonium.  Mix  the  solution  with  a  mixture  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia  and  sulphide  of  anmionium,  allow  to  subside  in  a  closed 
flask  and  wash  the  precipitate  with  water  containing  carbonate  of 
ammonia  and  siilphide  of  ammonium.  Supersaturate  the  filtrate  cau- 
tiously with  hydrochloric  acid,  heat  with  addition  of  nitric  acid,  to 
convert  the  proto-  into  sesquioxide  of  uranium  and  precipitate  with 
ammonia  (H.  Rose*). 

jSesquioxide  of  iron  may  be  also  separated  from  sesquioxide  of  ura- 
nium by  means  of  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  anmionia.  The  small 
quantity  of  iron  which  passes  with  the  uranium  into  solution,  is  pre- 
cipitated with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  before  the  uranium  is  thrown 
down  (PiSANif). 

From  protoxides  of  nickelj  cobalt,  and  manganese,  oxide  of  zinc  and 
m^gnesiuy  the  sesquioxide  of  uranium  may  also  be  separated  by  car- 
bonate of  baryta.  The  fluid,  which  should  contain  a  little  free  acid, 
is  mixed  with  the  precipitant  in  excess,  and  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
cold  for  24  hours  with  frequent  shaking  (64)- 

*  ZeitBchiift  1  analyt  Chem.  1,  412.  f  Compt.  rend.  52, 106L 
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FIFTH  QROUP. 

OXIDE  OF  SILVSB — SUBOXIDE  OF  MERCURT — OXIDE  OF  MERCURY — OXIDE 
OF  LEAD — TEROXIDE  OF  BISMUTH — OXIDE  OF  COPPER — OXIDE  OF 
CADMIUM. 

L  Separation  of  the  Oxides  of  the  Fifth  Group  from  those  of 

THE  first  Four  Groups. 

§  162. 

Index : — The  Noe.  refer  to  those  in  th«  margfin. 

Oxide  of  silver  from  the  oxides  of  Groups  I. — lY.,  95,  96. 

Oxide  and  suboxide  of  mercury  from  the  oxides  of  Groups  L  — IV.  ,128,97. 

Onde  of  lead  from  the  oxides  of  Groups  L—IY.,  95,  98. 

Teroxide  of  biamuth  from  the  oxides  of  Groups  L — IV.,  95,  96. 

Oxide  of  copper  from  the  oxides  of  Groups  L — IV.,  95,  99,  100. 

**  **     oxide  of  zinc,  101. 

Oxide  of  cadmium  from  the  oxides  of  Groups  L--IV.,  95. 
**  ''     oxide  of  zinc,  103. 

A.    General  Method. 
All  the  Oxides  of  the  Fifth  Group  from  those  of  the  first 

Four  Groups. 

JPrinciple  :  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  precipitcUes  frwn  Acid  Solu- 
tions the  Metals  of  the  Fifth  Groupy  hut  not  those  of  the  first  Four 
Groups. 

The  following  points  require  especial  attention  in  the  execution  of  Q6 
the  process : — 

a.  To  effect  the  separation  of  the  oxides  of  the  fifth  group  from 
those  of  the  first  three  groups,  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  it 
is  necessary  simply  that  the  reaction  of  the  solution  should  be  acid, 
the  nature  of  the  acid  to  which  the  reaction  is  due  being  of  no  con- 
sequence. But,  to  effect  the  separation  of  the  oxides  of  the  fifth 
group  from  those  of  the  fourth,  the  presence  of  a  free  mineral  acid 
is  indispensable ;  otherwise,  zinc  and,  under  certain  circumstances, 
also  cobalt  and  nickel  may  be  coprecipitated. 

J3.  But  even  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  fluid  will  not 
always  entirely  prevent  the  coprecipitation  of  the  zinc.  RivoT  and 
Bouquet*  declare  a  complete  separation  of  copper  from  zinc  by  means 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  altogether  impracticable.  CALVERTf  states 
that  he  has  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion.  On  the  other  hand, 
Spirgatis^  concurs  with  H.  Rose  in  maintaining  that  complete  sep- 
aration of  copper  from  zinc  may  be  effected  by  means  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  in  presence  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  free  acid. 

In  this  conflict  of  opinions,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  subject  this 
method  once  more  to  a  searching  investigation.  I  therefore  instructed 
one  of  the  students  in  my  laboratory,  Mr.  Grukdmann,  to  make  a 
series  of  experiments  in  the  matter,  with  a  view  to  settling  the  question.  I 

The  results  obtained  proved  incontestably  that  copper  may  be 
completely  separated  from  zinc  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  if  the  fol- 
lowing instructions  are  strictly  complied  with : — 

Add  to  the  copper  and  zinc  solution  a  copious  amount  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  («.  </.,  to  0*2  grm.  of  oxide  of  copper  in  25  c.  c.  of  solu- 
tion, 10  c.  c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  1*1  sp.  gr.),  conduct  into  the  fluid 

*  Annal.  d.  Chem.  n.  Pharm.  80.  364. 
t  Joom.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  71,  155.  %  Ibid.  68,  851.  |  Ibid.  78,  241. 
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sulphuretted  hydrogen  lai^gelj  in  excesSy  filter  before  the  exoeat  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  has  had  time  to  escape  or  become  deoompoaedy 
wash  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  dry,  roast,  redissolve  in  ni- 
trohydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  nearly  to  dimness,  add  water  and  hy- 
drochloric acid  as  above,  and  precipitate  again  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  This  second  precipitate  is  free  from  zinc ;  it  is  treated  as 
directed  in  §  119,  3  (p.  230), 

If  cadmium  is  present,  a  portion  of  this  metal  is  likely  to  remain  in 
solution,  in  presence  of  the  large  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  added. 
It  is  therefore  necessary,  in  that  case,  after  conducting  the  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen  gas  into  the  fluid,  to  add  saturated  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen water  until  no  more  sulphide  of  cadmium  precipitates,  and 
then  to  proceed  as  for  the  separation  of  copper.  The  separation  of 
cadmium  from  zinc  requires  accordingly  also  a  double  precipitation 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  if  the  quantity  of  zinc  is  in  any  way 
considerable.  However,  with  proper  attention  to  the  instructions 
here  given,  the  method  gives  perfectly  satisfactory  results. 

y.  The  other  metals  of  the  fifth  group  comport  themselves  in  this 
respect  similarly  to  cadmium,  i,  c,  they  are  not  completely  precipi- 
tated by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  presence  of  too  much  free  acid  in 
a  concentrated  solution.  Lead  requires  the  least  amount  of  free  acid 
to  be  retained  in  solution ;  then  follow  in  order  of  succession,  cadmi- 
um, mercury,  bismuth,  copper,  silver  (M.  Martin*).  The  separa- 
tion of  these  metals  from  zinc  must,  therefore,  if  necessary,  be 
effected  by  the  same  process  as  that  of  cadmium  from  zinc  (i3,  the  end). 

I,  If  hydrochloric  acid  produces  no  precipitate  in  the  solution,  it 
is  preferred  as  acidifying  agent ;  in  the  contrary  case,  sulphuric  acid 
or  nitric  acid  must  be  used.  In  the  latter  case  the  fiuid  must  be 
rather  largely  diluted.  Eliot  and  STOREfif  arrived  at  the  same 
conclusion  as  ourselves,  and  showed  that  the  cause  of  Calvebt^s  unfi^ 
vorable  results  was  the  too  large  dilution  of  his  solutions.  For  to 
prevent  the  precipitation  of  zinc  you  have  not  nierely  to  preserve  a 
certain  proportion  between  the  zinc  and  the  free  acid,  but  also  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  dilution.  Although  I  agree  with  the  above-named 
chemists  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  possible  to  produce  a  condition  of 
the  fiuid,  under  which  one  precipitation  will  effect  complete  separa- 
tion, still  it  appears  to  me  better,  for  practical  purposes,  to  precipi- 
tate twice,  as  this  is  sure  to  lead  to  the  desired  result. 

s.  Long  experience  in  the  separation  of  copper  from  nickel  (and  co- 
balt) has  led  me  to  the  opinion  that  a  double  precipitation  is  unneces- 
sary. If  the  solution  which  is  to  be  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
contains  enough  free  hydrochloric  acid  and  not  too  much  water,  the 
copper  falls  down  absolutely  free  from  nickel,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  the  quantity  of  free  acid  is  not  too  large,  the  filtrate  will  be  quite  free 
from  copper. 

B.  Special  Methods, 

Single  Oxides  of  the  Fifth  Group  from  Single  oe  Mixed 
Oxides  op  the  First  Four  Groups. 

1.  Silver  is  most  simply  and  completely  separated  from  the  oxides  06 

♦  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  67,  871.  ^ 

\  On  the  Impurities  of  Commercial  Zinc,  <&c. — M^emoirs  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.     New  series.     Vol.  viii. 
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OF  THE  FIRST  FOUR  GROUPS  hj  means  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  hy-^ 
drochlorio  acid  must  not  be  used  too  largely  in  excess,  and  the  fluid 
must  be  sufficiently  dilute ;  otherwise  a  portion  of  the  silver  will  re- 
main in  solution.  Care  must  be  taken  also  not  to  omit  the  addition 
of  nitric  acid,  which  promotes  the  separation  of  the  chloride  of  silver. 
The  latter  should,  under  these  circumstances,  be  collected  and  washed 
on  a  filter  (p.  208  0)y  as  washing  by  decantation  would  give  too  large 
a  bulk  of  fluid. 

2.  The  separation  of  Mercury  from  the  metals  of  the  first  four  97 
GROUPS  may  be  effected  also  by  ignition,  which  will  cause  the  volati- 
lization of  the  mercury  or  the  mercurial  compound,  leaving  the  non- 
volatile bodies  behind.  The  method  is  applicable  in  many  cases  to 
alloys,  in  others  to  oxides,  chlorides,  or  sulphides.  If  the  mercury  is 
estimated  only  from  the  loss,  the  operation  is  conducted  in  a  crucible ; 
otherwise  in  a  bulb-tube,  or  a  wide  glass  tube  with  porcelain  boat. 

The  precipitation  of  mercury  as  subchloride  with  phosphorous  acid, 
according  to  §  118,  2  (p.  224)  is  also  well  adapted  for  its  separation 
from  metals  of  Group  I Y.  If  the  mercury  is  already  present  as  sub- 
oxide, it  may  be  separated  and  determined  in  a  simple  manner,  by 
precipitation  with  hydrochloric  acid  (§  117,  1). 

3.  From   those  Bases  which  form   soluble   salts  with  bul-  98 
PHURic  ACID,  OXIDE  OF  LEAD  may  be  readily  separated  by  that  add. 
The  results  are  very  satisfactory,  if  the  rules  given  in  §  116,  3,  are 
strictly  adhered  to. 

If  you  have  lead  in  presence  of  baryta,  both  in  form  of  siilphates, 
digest  the  precipitate  with  a  solution  of  ordinary  sesquicai'bonate  of 
ammonia,  without  application  of  heat.  This  decomposes  the  lead 
salt,  leaving  the  baryta  salt  unaltered.  Wash,  first  with  solution  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  then  with  water,  and  separate  finally  the  car- 
bonate of  lead  from  the  sulphate  of  baryta,  by  acetic  acid  or  dilute 
nitric  acid  (H.  Rose*).  The  same  object  may  also  be  attained  by 
suspending  the  washed  insoluble  salts  in  water  and  digesting  with  a 
clear  concentrated  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  at  15 — 20°  (not 
higher).  The  sulphate  of  baryta  remains  undissolved,  the  sulphate 
<k£  lead  dissolves.  Determine  the  lead  in  the  filtrate  (after  §  116, 
2)  as  sulphide  of  lead  (J.  Lowe  f ). 

4.  Oxide  op  Copper  from  all  Oxides  op  the  first  Four 
Groups. 

a.  Acidify  the  solution  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  precipitate  the  99 
copper  according  to  §  119, 1,  c,  with  hyposvlphite  o/**o<fa,tas  subsul- 
|)lude,  and  determine  it  as  such  according  to  §  119,  3.     The  filtrate 
^eontains  the  other  bases.     Evaporate,  with  addition  of  nitric  acid, 
filter  and  determine  the  other  oxides  in  the  filtrate.  ||     Results  good. 

♦  Joum.  f  prakt.  Chem.  66,  166.  t  I^d.  77,  75. 

X  The  commercial  salt  is  often  not  sufficiently  pure ;  in  which  case  some 
(sarbonate  of  soda  must  be  added  to  its  solution,  and  the  mixture  filtered. 

I  As  far  back  as  1842,  0.  Himly  made  the  first  proposal  to  employ  hyposnl- 
phite  of  soda  for  the  precipitation  of  many  metals  as  sulphides  (Annal.  d.  Chem. 
u  Pharm.  43,  150).  The  question,  after  long  neglect,  was  afterwards  taken  up 
again  by  Vohl.  (Annal.  d  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  06,  287),  and  Slater  (Chem.  Gkw. 
1855,  36Q).  Flajolot,  however,  made  the  first  quantitative  experiments  (AnnaL 
dee  Mines,  ia53,  641 ;  Joum.  f.  prakt  Chem.  61, 105).  The  results  obtained  by 
hun  are  perfectly  satisfactory. 
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It  has  been  stated  in  §  1 19, 1,  c,  that  the  solution  ought  to  be  fine 
from  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids ;  however,  this  is  not  abeolntelj 
necessary ;  only,  in  presence  of  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  a  ixauk 
larger  proportion  of  the  precipitant  is  required — in  presence  of  the 
former,  because  the  subchloride  of  copper  formed  is  decomposed 
only  by  a  large  excess  of  hyposulphite  of  soda ;  in  presence  of  the 
latter,  because  the  precipitant  begins  to  act  upon  the  copper  salt 
only  after  the  decomposition  of  the  nitric  acid. 

b.  Precipitate  the  copper  as  suhavZphocycmide  according  to  §  119,  IQO 
3,  h  /  the  other  metals  remain  in  solution  (Rivot).  If  alkalies  were 
present  and  it  were  desired  to  determine  them  in  the  filtrate,  sul- 
phocyanide  of  ammonium  must  be  used  instead  of  the  potaasium 
salt  usually  employed.  This  method  is  particularly  well  adapted 
for  the  separation  of  copper  from  zinc,  llie  zinc  can  be  precipitated 
at  once  from  the  filtrate  by  cai'bonate  of  soda.  The  method  is  also 
suitable  for  separating  copper  from  iron  (H.  Rose*)  ;  in  this  case  it 
is  unnecessary  that  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  be  completely  reduced  by 
the  sulphurous  acid  added ;  the  separation  may  be  eifected,  even  if 
the  solution  becomes  blood-red  on  the  addition  of  the  precipitant. 

5.  Oxide  of  Coppeb  fbom  Oxide  of  Zinc. 

BoBiERREf  employed  the  following  method  with  satisfactoiy  IQl 
results  in  the  analysis  of  many  alloys  of  zinc  and  copper: — ^The 
alloy  is  put  into  a  small  porcelain  boat  lying  in  a  porcelain  tube, 
and  heated  to  redness  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  at  the  most,  a 
rapid  stream  of  hydrogen  gas  being  conducted  over  it  during  the 
process.  The  zinc  volatilizes,  the  copper  remains  behind*  Lead 
also  (if  that  metal  be  present)  is  not  volatilized  in  this  process. 

6.  Teroxide  of  Bismuth  from  the  Oxides  of  the  first  Foub 
Groups,  with  the  exception  of  Sesquioxide  of  Iron. 

Precipitate  the  bismuth  according  to  §  120,  4  (p.  234),  as  basic  102 
chloride,  and  determine  it  as  metal;  all  the  other  bases  remain 
completely  in  solution.     Results  very  satisfactory  (H.  Rose  ^). 


7.  Oxide  of  Cadmium  from  Oxide  of  Zinc. 

Prepare  a  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  solution  of  the  two  ox- 103 
ides  as  neutral  as  possible,  add  a  sufficient  quantity  of  tartaric  add, 
then  solution  of  potassa  or  soda,  until  the  reaction  of  the  clear 
fluid  is  distinctly  alkaline.  Dilute  now  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  water,  and  boil  for  1^ — 2  hours.  All  the  cadmium  precipitate 
as  hydrated  oxide  free  from  alkali  (to  be  determined  as  directed  § 
121),  whilst  the  whole  of  the  zinc  remains  in  solution;  the  latter 
metal  is  determined  as  directed  in  §  108,  1,  h  (Aubel  and 
dohr|).     The  test-analyses  communicated  are  satis£Eu;tory. 


♦  Pogg.  Annal.  110,  424. 

f  Compt  rend.  36. 224 :  Jonm.  1  prakt.  Chem.  58, 880; 

i  Pogg.  Annal.  110,  429. 

I  Annal  d.  Chem.  a.  Pharm.  108,  88. 
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n.  SXPAKA.TIOK    or    THB   OxiDEB    OT   THB   FlFTH   GbOUP 
rBOM   EACH  OTHKE. 


Jhdw .' — The  IToa,  refer  to  Uiom  in  tlie  mugin. 

(Mb  ^jOmt  from  oxide  of  oopper,  I(M.  110,  lit,  113, 123,  ISS,  131 
"  oxide  of  oadiaiiiiu.  104.  HO.  113. 

"  teroxideofbiamuth,  104,  109,  118,  118. 

"  oxide  of  mercorj,  104,  110,  118, 117,  119,  Ul. 

"  oxide  of  lead,  104,  107,  Itw,  iMl,  113, 138, 184. 

(Mb  o^nwroury  from  oxide  of  Hilvar,  104,  nil,  113,  117,  119,  141. 
"  anboxide  of  mercui?.  lll.'i. 

"  oxide  of  lead,  106,  lOS,  100,  113,  117,  110. 

"  teroxide  of  biamnth,  109,  113,  117. 

"  oxide  of  copper,  106   111,  113,  117, 119. 

"  oxide  of  cadmium,  106,  117. 

Suioaiidt  ef  m^iwrgboni  oiide  ot  mercaiy,  100. 

"  oxide  of  copper,  105,  106,  119. 

"  oxide  of  oadmium,  IOC,  106. 

"  oxide  of  lead,  100, 106,  108,  109,  119. 

Oompue,  also,  oxide  of  mercury  from  the  other  metala. 
OMI*  «'J«<»I  from  oxide  of  silver,  104,  lOS,  tOD.  US,  183,  133,  134. 

*'  oxide  of  mertiiry,  104,  107,  108,  109,  118,  117,119. 

"  oxide  of  cojiper,  108,109,  112,  114. 

"  teroxide  of  bismuth.  108,  114,  130,  181. 

"  oxide  of  cndmiani,  108,  100,  112. 

nrottidetf  bUnuth  bom  oiiiie  at  aiUei,  104,  100.  113,  12a 
"  oxide  of  lead,  108,  114,  130,  iDl. 

"  oxiUe  pf  copper,  100.  US.  113,  130. 

oxi.1e  of  cadmium,  109,  112.  Il3,  114,  111 
"  oiiiie  of  maroury,  100,  112,117 

(Md«(>fai})t>«r  from  oxide  of  r,i1ver,  104,  110,  Ul,  112,  122,  123,134. 
"  oxide  of  lend,  108,  109,  112, 114. 

"  teroxide  of  bismuth,  100,  113, 113,  120. 

"  oxldeof  mercury,  106,111,  113, 117, 119. 

"  oxide  of  oadmium.  Ill,  113, 114.  US,  lia 

(Mfao/eodinJum  from  oxide  of  silver,  104,110, 113. 
''  oxidecflead,  10M09,  113, 

"  teroxideof  biamuth,  109, 113, 118,  114, 116. 

lifc,.         "  oxide  of  copper,  111,  113,114,  110,118, 

^■^    "  oxideof  meccutj,  109,  117. 

1.  Miahoda  bated  upon  the  IntolvhUity  of  certain  of  the  CfUo- 


a.  To  separate  oxide  of  silver  from  oi^ide  of  copper,  oxide  of  cad-lQ^ 
mium,  and  feroxide  ofhUmuth,  add  to  the  nitric  acid  solution  con- 
taining excess  of  nitric  acid,  hydrocliloric  acid  as  long  as  a  precipi- 
tate forms,  and  separate  the  precifiitated  chloride  of  silver  from  the 
solution  which  contains  the  other  oxides,  as  directed  §  115, 1,  a. 

B.  If  you  wish  to  separate  oxide  of  mercury  from  txdde  of  nlver 
bj  hydrochloric  acid,  special  precautions  must  be  taken,  as  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  mercury  possesses  the  property  of  diflsolving  chloride 
of  silver  (Wackenroder,  v.  Liebiq*).     Although  the  chloride  of 

•  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Phaim.  61,  138. 
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silver  in  solution  for  the  most  part  separates  on  tibe  -addiiioii  of 
enough  hydrochloric  acid  to  convert  the  nitrate  of  mercury  into 
chloride,  or  on  addition  of  acetate  of  soda^  still  we  cannot  depend 
upon  the  complete  precipitation  of  the  silver.  On  this  aooount| 
mix  the  nitric  acid  solution — which  may  not  contain  any  suboxide 
of  mercury,  and  is  to  be  in  a  sufficiently  dilute  condition  and  acidi- 
fied with  nitric  acid — ^with  hydrochloric  acid,  as  long  as  a  precipi- 
tate forms.  Allow  to  deposit,  filter  off  the  clear  fluid,  heat  tiie  pre- 
cipitate— to  free  it  from  any  possibly  ooprecipitated  basic  mercury 
salts — with  a  little  nitric  acid,  add  water,  then  a  few  drops  of  hy- 
drochloric acid,  and  filter  off  the  chloride  of  silver.  In  the  filtrate 
determine  the  mercury  as  sulphide  (§  118,  3),  and  finally  test  this 
for  silver,  by  ignition  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen — any  silver  that 
may  happen  to  be  present  will  remain  behind  in  the  metallic  state. 

7.  In  the  separation  of  silver  from  Uady  the  precipitation  is  also 
preceded  by  addition  of  acetate  of  soda.  The  fluid  must  be  hot 
and  the  hydrochloric  acid  rather  dilute ;  no  more  must  be  added  of 
the  latter  than  is  just  necessary.  In  this  manner  the  separation 
may  be  readily  effected,  since  chloride  of  lead  dissolves  in  acetate 
of  soda  (A>^tuon).  The  lead  is  thrown  down  from  the  filtrate  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

0.  The  volumetric  method  (§  115,  5)  is  usually  resorted  to  in 
the  mint  to  determine  the  silver  in  alloys.  In  presence  of  oxide  of 
mercury,  acetate  of  soda  is  mixed  with  the  fluid  immediately  before 
the  addition  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium. 

b.  Suboxide  of  Mercury  from  Oxide  of  Mercury,  Oxide  or 
Copper,  Oxide  of  Cadmium,  akd  Oxide  of  Lead. 

Mix  the  highly  dilute  cold  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  as  105 
long  as  a  precipitate  (subchloride  of  mercury)  forms  ;  allow  this  te 
deposit,  filter  on  a  weighed  filter,  dry  at  100°,  and  weigh.  The 
filtrate  contains  the  other  oxides.  If  you  have  to  analyse  a  solid 
body,  insoluble  in  water,  either  treat  directly,  in  the  cold,  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  or  dissolve  in  highly  dilute  nitric  acid, 
and  mix  the  solution  with  a  large  quantity  of  water  before  pro- 
ceeding to  precipitate.  Care  must  always  be  taken  that  the  mode 
of  solution  is  such  as  not  te  endanger  the  oxidation  of  the  sub- 
oxide of  mercury.  If  lead  is  present  the  washing  of  the  subchlo- 
ride must  be  executed  with  special  care  with  water  of  60 — 70°,  till 
the  filtrate  ceases  te  be  colored  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Ab 
an  additional  security,  it  is  well  to  test  at  last  whether  the  weighed 
subchloride  leaves  no  sulphide  of  lead  behind  on  cautious  ignition 
with  sulphur  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen. 

c.  Oxide  and  Suboxide  of  Mercury  from  Oxide  of  Copper, 
Oxide  of  Cadmium,  and  (but  less  well)  from  Oxide  of  Lead. 

If  mercury  is  present  as  oxide  or  as  oxide  and  suboxide,  it  is  106 
precipitated  according  to  §  118,'  2,  a,  by  means  of  hydrochloric 
acid  and  phosphorous  acid  as  subchloride.     The  precipitate,  partic- 
ularly when  bismuth  is  present,  is  first  washed  with  water  con- 
taining hydrochloric  acid,  then  with  pure  water,  till  the  washings 
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are  no  longer  colored  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (H.  Boss*).    In 
the  presence  of  lead,  the  remarks  in  106  must  be  attended  to. 

d.  Chlo&idb  or  Lead  and  Chlobide  of  Silver  may  be  sepa- 107 
rated  also  by  solution  of  ammonia,  which  dissolves  the  latter,  leav- 
ing the  former  behind  as  basic  chloride  of  lead.  Bear  in  mind  that 
the  chloride  of  silver  must  be  recftntly  precipitated,  and  with  ex- 
clusion of  light.  The  chloride  of  silver  is  thrown  down  from  the 
ammoniacal  solution  by  nitric  acid.  It  is  necessary  to  test  the 
fluid  filtered  from  the  chloride  of  silver  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
to  ascertain  whether  weighable  quantities  of  chloride  of  silver  may 
not  be  retained  in  solution  by  the  agency  of  the  anmionia  salts. 

2.  Methods  baaed  upon  the  Ineoluhility  of  StUphate  of  Lead. 

Oxide  of  Lead  from  all.  other  Oxides  of  the  Fifth  Group. 

Mix  the  nitric  acid  solution  with  pure  sulphuric  acid  in  not  too  108 
slight  excess,  evaporate  until  the  sulphuric  acid  begins  to  volatilize, 
allow  the  fluid  to  cool,  add  water  (in  which,  if  there  is  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  free  sidphuric  acid  present,  the  sulphates  of  mercury 
and  of  bismuth  dissolve  completely),  and  then  filter  the  solution, 
which  contains  the  other  oxides,  without  delay ^  from  the  imdissolved 
sulphate  of  lead.  Wash  the  precipitate  with  water  containing  sul- 
phuric acid,  displace  the  latter  with  spirit  of  wine,  dry,  and  weigh 
(8  116,  3).  Precipitate  the  other  oxides  from  the  filtrate  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  If  oxide  of  silver  is  present  in  any  notable 
quantity,  this  method  cannot  be  recommended,  as  the  sulphate  of 
mlver  is  not  soluble  enough.  In  this  case  you  may  follow  Eliot 
and  STORER,f  viz.,  mix  the  solution  with  nitrate  of  ammonia,  warm, 
precipitate  the  greater  portion  of  the  silver  with  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium, evaporate  the  filtrate,  remove  the  ammonia  salts  by  ignition, 
and  in  the  residue  separate  the  small  remainder  of  the  silver  from 
the  lead  with  sulphiiric  acid  as  just  directed.  For  the  separation 
of  lead  from  bismuth^  on  the  above  principle,  H.  BoseJ  gives  the 
following  process  as  the  best.  If  both  oxides  are  in  dilute  nitric 
add  solution,  as  is  usually  the  case,  evaporate  to  small  bulk,  and 
add  enough  chloride  of  ammonium  to  dissolve  all  the  teroxide  of 
bismuth ;  the  lead  separates  partially  as  chloride.  Should  a  por- 
tion of  the  clear  fluid  poured  off*  become  turbid  on  the  addition  of 
a  drop  of  water,  you  must  add  some  more  hydrochloric  acid,  till  no 
permanent  turbidity  is  produced  unless  several  drops  of  water  are 
added.  The  turbid  fluids  should  all  be  returned,  and  the  glasses 
rinsed  with  alcohol.  Add  now  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  aUow  to  stand 
some  time  with  stiiTing,  add  spirit  of  wine  of  0*8  sp.  gr.,  stir  well, 
allow  to  settle  for  a  long  time,  filter,  wash  the  sulphate  of  lead  first 
with  alcohol,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
then  with  pure  alcohol.  Determine  it  after  §  116,  3.  Mix  the  fil- 
trate at  once  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  proceed  with 
the  precipitated  basic  chloride  of  bismuth  according  to  §  120,  4 
(p.  234). 

♦Pogg.  Annal.  110,  534. 

f  PxooeedingB  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sdenoee,  Sept.  11,  1860, 
p  53 ;  Zeitechrift  f.  Amiljt.  Chem.  1,  389. 
X  Poeg.  AimaL  110,  432. 
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3.  Different  Deportment  of  ihe  Oaddee  and  Sulphide$^  toUh 
Cycaiide  of  I^otaesium  (Fsesenius  and  HAmLEir  *), 

a.  Oxide  of  Lead  and  Teroxidb  of  Bismuth  fbox  all  othke 
Oxides  of  the  Fifth  Group. 

Mix  the  dUtUe  solutioD  with  carbonate  of  soda  in  dighi  excess^  addlOQ 
solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  (free  from  sulphide  of  potassium), 
heat  gentlj  for  some  time,  filter,  and  wash.  On  the  filter  you  have 
carbonate  of  lead  and  of  bismuth,  containing  alkali ;  the  filtrate  oon- 
taius  the  other  metals  as  cyanides  in  combination  with  cyanide  of 
potassium.  The  method  of  efiecting  their  further  separation  will 
be  learnt  from  what  follows. 

b.  Oxide  of  Silver  from  Oxide  of  Mbbcubt,  Oxide  of  Copfkb, 
AND  Oxide  of  Cadmium. 

Add  to  the  solution,  which,  if  it  contains  much  free  acid,  mnst  UQ 
previously  be  neai*ly  neutralized  with  soda,  cyanide  of  potassium 
until  the  precipitate  which  forms  at  first  is  redissolved.  The  solu- 
tion contains  the  cyanides  of  the  metals  in  combination  with  cysr 
nide  of  potassium  as  soluble  double  salts.  Add  dilute  nitric  ardd 
in  excess,  which  effects  the  decomposition  of  the  double  cyanides ;  the 
insoluble  cyanide  of  silver  precipitates  permanently,  whilst  the  cya- 
nide of  mercury  remains  in  solution,  and  the  cyanides  of  copper  and 
cadmium  redissolye  in  the  excess  of  nitric  acid.  Treat  the  cyanide 
of  silver  as  directed  §  115,  3,  or  convert  it  into  the  metallic  state 
by  ignition  in  a  procelain  crucible  till  the  weight  remains  constant. 
If  the  filtrate  contains  only  mercury  and  cadmium,  precipitate  at 
once  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  completely  throws  down 
the  sulphides  of  the  two  metals ;  but  if  it  contains  copper,  you 
must  first  evaporate  with  sulphuric  acid,  until  the  odor  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid  is  no  longer  perceptible,  and  then  precipitate  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  or  with  solution  of  potassa  or  soda  (8  11 9,  3 
or  1). 

c.  Oxide  of  Copper  from  Oxide  of  Silver,  Oxide  of  Mercubt, 
AND  Oxide  of  Cadmium. 

Mix  the  solution,  as  in  6,  with  cyanide  of  potassium  until  ||1 
the  precipitate  which  is  first  thrown  down  redissolves ;  add  some 
more  cyanide  of  potassium,  then  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  or 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms.  The  sul* 
phides  of  silver,  cadmium,  and  mercury  are  completely  thrown 
down,  whilst  the  copper  remains  in  solution,  as  sulphide  dissolved 
in  cyanide  of  potassium.  Allow  the  precipitate  to  subside,  decant 
repeatedly,  treat  the  precipitate,  for  security,  once  more  with  solu- 
tion of  cyanide  of  potassium,  heat  gently,  filter,  and  wash  the  sul- 
phides of  the  metals.  To  determine  the  copper  in  the  filtrate,  evapo- 
rate the  latter,  with  addition  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  until 
there  is  no  longer  any  odor  of  hydrocyanic  acid  perceptible,  and 
then  precipitate  with  solution  of  potassa  or  soda  (§119,  1),  or  deter- 
mine it  as  subsulphide  (§  119,  3). 

d.  All  the  Metals  of  the  Fifth  Group  from  each  other. 
tlie  dilute   solution  with  carbonate   of  soda,   then  with  112 

*  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  43,  129. 
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cyanide  of  potassiiim  in  excess,  digest  some  time  at  a  gentle  heat, 
and  filter.  On  the  filter  you  have  carbonate  of  lead  and  of  bis- 
muth, containing  alkali ;  separate  the  two  metals  by  a  suitable 
method.  Add  to  the  filtrate  dilute  nitric  acid  in  excess,  and  filter 
the  fluid  from  the  precipitated  cyanide  of  silver,  which  determine 
as  directed  §  115,  3.  Neutralize  the  filtrate  with  carbonate  of  soda, 
add  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  pass  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  ex- 
cess. Add  now  some  more  cyanide  of  potassium,  to  redissolve  the 
sulphide  of  copper  which  may  have  fallen  down,  and  filter  the  fluid, 
which  contains  the  whole  of  the  copper,  from  the  precipitated  sul- 
phide of  mercury  and  sulphide  of  cadmium.  Determine  the  copper 
as  directed  in  c,  and  separate  the  mercury  and  cadmium  as  in  l06* 

4.  Formation  and  Sepa/roXicm  of  insoluble  Basic  Salts, 

Teroxide  of  Bismuth  from  Oxide  of  Copper  and  Oxide  of 
Cadmium  (also  from  the  oxides  of  the  first  four  groups,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  oxide  of  iron). 

Precipitate  the  bismuth  as  basic  chloride  according  to  §  120,  4  (p.  118 
234)  and  throw  down  the  copper  and  cadmium  in  the  filtrate  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.     Results  thoroughly  satis&ctory  (H.  Ross  *). 

Teroxide  of  Bismuth  from  Oxide  of  Lead  and  Oxide  of 
Cadmium. 

Separate  the  bismuth  according  to  §  120, 1,  c,  as  bas^ic  nitrate,  and  114 
precipitate  the  lead  and  cadmium  in  the  filtrate  by  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen.    Results  very  satisfactory  (J.  Lowe  f ). 

Teroxide  of  Bismuth  and  Oxide  of  Copper  from  Oxide  of 
LiEAD  AND  Oxide  op  Cadmium. 

Separate  the  bismuth  after  §  120,  1,  c,  as  basic  nitrate,  then  heat 
the  dish  on  the  water-bath  till  the  neutral  nitrate  of  copper  is  com- 
pletely converted  into  bluish-green  basic  salt  and  no  blue  solution 
is  produced  on  addition  of  water.  Allow  to  cool,  treat  with  an 
aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  (1  in  500),  filter,  wash  with 
the  same  solution,  and  separate  in  the  solution  lead  from  cadmium; 
in  the  residue  copper  from  bismuth.  Results  very  satisfactory 
(J.  Lowe,  loc,  dt,). 

5.  Precipitation  of  the  Copper  as  Subsulphocyanide. 

Oxide  of  Copper  from  Oxide  of  Cadmium  [and  the  oxides  of 
Groups  I. — nr.  (Comp.  100-)] 

Precipitate  the  copper  according  to  §   119,  3,  5,  as  subsulpho- 115 
cyanide  (Rivot),  and  the  cadmium  from  the  filtrate  as  sulphide.   Re- 
sults good  (H.  Rose). 

6.  Different  Deportment  of  the  Chromates. 

Bismuth  from  Cadmium. 

Precipitate  the  bismuth  as  directed  §  120,  2.     The  filtrate  con- 116 
tains  the  whole  of  the  cadmium.     Concentrate  by  evaporation,  and 
then  precipitate  the  cadmium  by  the  cautious  addition  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  as  directed  §  121,  1,  a  (J.  LoWE,J  W.  PrarsonJ).     The 
results  are  said  to  be  satisfactory. 

»  Pogg.  AnnoL  110,  430.  f  Jonro.  1  prakt.  Cham,  '^^  «45. 

t  Joom.  f.  prakt  Chem  67,  460.  |  Phil.  Mag.  xi  dOl 


Fig.  ea 

Precipitaffl  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  collect  the  predpita 
mlphidea  on  a  weighed  filter,  dry  at  1(10°,  woigb,  and  tiiix  i 
fonnly.  Introduce  an  aliquot  part  into  the  bulb  D  (fig.  68),  [" 
ter  into  a  porcelain  tray  contained  in  a  plain  piece  of  Bohemian  t 
buation  tube  bent  like  ■D,0,'\  pass  a  slow  stream  of  chlorin*  | 
(see  p.  324),  and  apply  a  gentle  heat  to  the  bulb,  increaaing  t 
gradually  to  faint  redness.      Connect  G  during  the  operatiou 


■  Pogg.  Aanal.  9fl,  333. 


f  AnoaL  d.  Cbem.  a.  Phann.  11S,1 
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a  carboy  containing  moist  hydrate  of  lime.  First  chloride  of  sul- 
phur distils  over,  which  decomposes  with  the  water  in  the  tubes  E 
and  J^(p.  325)  ;  then  the  chloride  of  mercury  formed  volatilizes,  con- 
densing partly  in  the  receiver  E^  partly  in  the  hind  part  of  the  tube 
O.  Gut  off  that  part  of  the  tube,  [or  withdraw  the  tray,]  rinse  the 
sublimate  with  water  into  E^  and  mix  the  contents  of  the  latter 
with  the  water  in  F.  Warm  the  solution  until  the  smell  of  chlor- 
ine has  gone  off,  and  then  determine  in  the  fluid  filtered  from  the 
sulphur  which  may  stiU  remain  undissolved,  the  mercury  as  di- 
rected §  118.  If  the  residue  consists  of  chloride  of  silver  alone,  or 
chloride  of  lead  alone,  you  may  weigh  it  at  once ;  but  if  it  contains 
several  metals,  you  must  reduce  the  chlorides  by  ignition  in  a  stream 
of  hydrogen  gas,  and  dissolve  the  reduced  metals  in  nitric  acid,  for 
their  ulterior  separation.  Bear  in  mind  that,  in  presence  of  lead, 
the  sulphides  and  the  chlorides  must  be  heated  gently y  in  the 
chlorine  and  hydrogen  respectively,  otherwise  some  chloride  of  lead 
might  volatilize. 

If  it  is  intended  to  determine  the  mercury  by  the  difference,  in- 
stead of  in  the  direct  way,  the  apparatus  may  be  much  simplified. 
In  this  case,  however,  great  care  must  be  bestowed  on  the  drying  of 
the  sulphides  at  100°,  because,  for  instance,  the  sulphide  of  lead 
on  drying  first  becomes  lighter  from  loss  of  moisture,  ^en  graduaUy 
heavier  again  by  absorption  of  oxygen.  Hence  the  method  should 
only  be  adopted  when  a  small  quantity  only  of  another  metal  is 
present  with  the  mercury.  Weigh  the  dried  precipitate  every  half 
hour,  and  take  the  lowest  weight  as  the  correct  one.  Then  ignite 
an  aliquot  part  of  the  precipitate  in  the  stream  of  hydrogen  in  a 
crucible  with  perforated  cover,  or  in  a  tube  with  porcelain  tray. 
The  method  cannot  be  applied  unless  only  one  metal  is  present  with 
the  mercury.  From  the  residue  in  the  crucible  or  boat  reckon  how 
much  the  whole  precipitate,  dried  at  100°,  would  have  jdelded, 
then  calculate  the  result  into  sulphide,  in  which  form  the  substance 
was  contained  in  the  dried  precipitate — the  difierence  is  sulphide 
of  mercury. 

By  ignition  in  jiydrogen  sulphide  of  silver  pelds  the  metal,  sul- 
phide of  copper  yields  the  subsulphide,  sulphide  of  lead  remains  un- 
altered.    Results  good. 

In  alloys  or  mixtures  of  oxides  the  mercury  may  usually  be  de- 
termined with  simplicity  from  the  loss  on  ignition. 

h.  Teroxide  op  Bismuth  prom  Oxide  of  Silver,  Oxide  of 
Lead,  and  Oxide  op  Copper. 

The  separation  is  effected  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  tnat  of  mer- 120 
cury  from  the  same  metals  (119).  The  method  is  more  especially 
convenient  for  the  separation  of  the  metals  in  'alloys.  Care  must 
be  taken  not  to  heat  too  strongly,  as  otherwise  chloride  of  lead 
might  volatilize  ;  nor  to  discontinue  the  application  of  heat  too  soon, 
as  otherwise  bismuth  would  remain  in  the  residue.  Put  water  con- 
taining hydrochloric  acid  in  the  tubes  E  and  F  (fig.  68),  and  de- 
termine the  bismuth  therein  according  to  §  120. 

9.   FrecipikUion  of  (me  Meted  by  another  in  the  Metallic  Staie. 

Oxide  op  Lead  from  Teroxide  op  Bismuth. 
Precipitate  the  solution  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  wash  the  Hf  * 
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precipitated  carbonates,  and  dissolve  in  aoetio  add,  in  a  flask ;  place 
a  weighed  ix>d  of  pure  lead  upright  in  the  solution  and  nearly  fill 
up  with  water,  so  that  the  rod  may  be  entirely  covered  by  the  fluid ; 
close  the  flask,  and  let  it  stand  for  about  12  hours,  with  occasional 
shaking.  Wash  the  pi'ecipitated  bismuth  ofi*  from  the  lead  rod, 
collect  on  a  filter,  wash,  and  dissolve  in  nitric  acid ;  evaporate  the 
solution,  and  determine  the  bismuth  as  directed  §  120.  Determine 
the  lead  in  the  filtrate  as  directed  §  116.  Dry  the  leaden  rod,  and 
weigh ;  subtract  the  loss  of  weight  which  the  rod  has  suflered  in 
the  process,  from  the  amount  of  the  lead  obtained  from  the  filtrate 
(Ullgren). 

10.  Separation  of  Silver  hy  Cnpdlation, 

CuPELLATiON  was  formerly  the  \miversal  method  of  determining  122 
SILVER  in  alloys  with  copper,  lead,  &c.  The  alloy  is  fused  to- 
gether with  a  suflicient  quantity  of  pure  lead  to  give  to  1  part  of  sil- 
ver 16  to  20  parts  of  lead,  and  the  fused  mass  is  heated,  in  a  muffle, 
in  a  small  cupel  made  of  compressed  bone-ash.  Lead  and  copper 
are  oxidized,  and  the  oxides  absorbed  by  the  cupel,  the  silver  being 
left  behind  in  a  state  of  purity.  One  part  by  weight  of  the  cupel 
absorbs  the  oxide  of  about  2  parts  of  lead ;  the  quantity  of  the  sam- 
ple to  be  used  in  the  experiment  may  be  estimated  accordingly. 
This  method  is  one  of  the  safest  processes  to  determine  very  smidl 
quantities  of  silver  in  aUoys.*  With  regard  to  details,  I  refer  to 
the  "  Silver  Assay,"  §  226. 

11.  Volu/metric  Determination  of  Silver  in  Presence  of  Lead 
and  Copper, 

See  §  115,  6,  II.  (p.  215).  128 

12.  Methods  based  on  the  behavior  of  Avwmoniacdl  SoltUions 
of  Subchloride  of  Copper  and  of  Oxide  of  Silver  with 
each  other. 

If  you  pour  a  solution  of  ammonio-subchloride  of  copper,  contain- 
ing large  excess  of  ammonia,  into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  like- 
wise supersaturated  with  ammonia,  a  precipitate  of  metallic  silver 
is  immediately  formed. 

On  this  reaction  Millon  and  CoMMAiLLEf  base  the  following 
methods  of  separation : — 

a.  Determination  of  Oxide  of  Silver  in  presence  op  Oxide 
OF  Lead  and  Oxide  of  Copper. 

'Mix  with  ammonia  in  excess,  filter,  add  excess  of  ammonio-sub-124 
chloride  of  copper,  allow  the  precipitate  to  subside,  filter  it  oflT,  wash 
with  ammoniacal  water,  ignite,  and  weigh.  The  test-analyses  that 
have  been  adduced  are  perfectly  satisfactory.  Very  small  quanti- 
ties of  the  precipitated  metallic  silver  I  should  prefer  to  dissolve  in 
nitric  acid,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  determining  the  silver  after 
PiSANi's  method  (p.  215). 

b.  Determination  of  Suboxide  op  Copper  in  the  pbesencs 
op  the  Oxide. 


♦  Compare  Malaguti  and  Durocher,  Compt  rend.  29,  689 ;  Dingier,  115,  276. 
t  Ck>inpt.  rend.  56,  309 ;  Zeiischrift  f.  analyt.  Chem.  2,  212. 
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DiaBolve  the  oompotind  in  hydrochlorio  acid,  add  excesB  of  am- 125 
monia^  then  ezoefls  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  has  been 
mixed  with  so  much  ammonia  that  no  separation  of  chloride  of  sil- 
ver can  take  place.  All  these  operations  must  be  performed  in  an 
nj^paratus  through  which  hydrogen  (washed  with  ammoniaoal  silver 
solution)  is  passing.  The  precipitated  silver  is  finally  determined 
**  ^  184*  1  eq.  of  the  same  corresponds  to  1  eq.  Cu,  O  or  Cu«  CI. 
The  total  amount  of  the  copper  is  best  determined  in  another  por- 
tion of  the  substance. 

SIXTH  GROUP. 

TKROXIDE  OF   GOLD BINOXIDB   OF  PLATIKUM — ^PROTOXIDE  OF  TIK — 

BIKOXIDE   OF  TIN — TEROXIDE  OF  AiniMONT — (aNTIMONIO   AOID) 
AR8ENIOU8  ACID — ^ARSEKIO  ACID. 

I.  Separation  of  the  Oxides  of  the  Sixth  Group  from 
THE  Oxides  of  the  first  Five  Groups. 

§  164. 

Index ;— The  Noa.  refer  to  those  in  the  mazgin. 
€M±  from  the  oxides  of  Groups  L— IH,  126, 181. 
"  IV.,  136,  129, 181. 

«<  sQver,  139,  146. 

'<  meroiuy,  139,  181,  141. 

<*  lead,  139,  160. 

'*  copper,  139, 181. 

«  bismuth,  139,  181. 160. 

'<  cadmium,  139,  181. 

Piaiinum  from  the  oxides  of  Groups  L — ^m. ,  136. 
"  **  IV.,  136,  180, 183. 

"  sQTer,  130. 

"  mercury,  180,  183. 

"  lead,  180. 

"  copper,  180,  133. 

•*  bismuth,  130,  133. 

*<  cadmium,  180,  183.    . 

Tin  from  the  oxides  of  Groups  L  and  II,  136, 184, 140. 

"  ni.,  136, 184. 

lino,  136,  138,  188,  184. 
manganese,  136,  138,  184. 
nickel  and  cobalt,  136, 138, 188, 184, 189. 
iron,  136,  13S. 
silver,  137,  138. 188. 189. 
mercury,  137,  138,  188. 
lead,  137,  128, 183,  189. 
copper,  137,  138,  188,  184,  189. 
bismuth,  137,  138. 
cadmium,  137,  138,  188. 
Antimony  from  the  oxides  of  Groups  L  and  IL,  136, 140. 
'*  '*  m.,186. 

•*  lino,  136,  138. 

'*  manganese,  136, 138. 

'<  nickel  and  cobalt,  136, 138, 188, 189. 

"  iron,  136, 138,  187. 

"  sQver,  127,  138,  189. 

"  mercury,  137, 138, 186, 147. 

<<  lead,  127,  138,  189,  149. 

"  copp^,  137,  138, 187. 

<«  bismuth,  137,  138. 

««  cadmium,  137,  138. 
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Anenie  from  oxides  of  Gxoop  L,  126, 140, 144, 145. 

<'  <'  IL,  126, 186. 1^,  144, 145, 14a 

"  »*  in.,  126,  148, 144. 

"  dnc,  126, 128, 136,  142, 144,  145. 

<(  manganese,  126, 128, 186, 142,  148,  144, 145. 

«  nickel  and  cobalt,  126, 128, 186,  188, 189, 142, 

148.  144  145 

'*  iron,  126,  128, 186, 187, 142,  148, 144. 

"  silver,  127,  128, 186,  139,  144. 

"  mercury,  127,  128,  186,  144,  147. 

'*  lead,  127,  128,  186,  189, 142,  144, 148. 

''  copper,  127,  128,  186,  187,  139, 142,  148, 141 

**  bismuth,  127, 128,  186, 144. 

«'  cadmium,  127, 12B,  136, 148, 144. 

A.    General  Methods, 

1.  Method  based  upon  the  Precipitation  of  the  Oxides  of  the 
Sixth  Choupfrom  Acid  SoltUiona  by  Sulphwretted  Hydrogen. 

All  Oxides  of  the  Sixth  Group  from  those  of  the  fibst 
Four  Groups. 

Conduct  into  the  acid  *  solution  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  excess,  126 
and  filter  off  the  precipitated  sulphides  (corresponding  to  the  oxides 
of  the  sixth  group). 

The  points  mentioned  9  69  «,  /9,  and  y  must  also  be  attended  to 
here.  As  regards  7,  antimony  and  tin  are  to  be  inserted  between 
cadmium  and  mercury,  in  the  order  of  metals  there  given.  With 
respect  to  the  particular  conditions  required  to  secure  the  proper 
precipitation  of  certain  metals  of  the  sixth  group,  I  refer  to  Section 
IV.     I  have  to  remark  in  addition : — 

A.  That  sulphuretted  hydrogen  fails  to  separate  arsenic  acid  (rom 
oxide  of  zinc,  as,  even  in  presence  of  a  large  excess  of  add,  i^e 
whole  or  at  least  a  portion  of  the  zinc  precipitates  with  the  arsenic 
as  Zn  S,  As  85  (Wohler).  To  secure  the  separation  of  the  two 
bodies  in  a  solution,  the  arsenic  acid  must  first  be  converted  into 
arsenious  .acid,  by  heating  with  sulphurous  acid,  before  the  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  is  conducted  into  the  fluid. 

i3.  That  in  presence  of  antimony,  tartaric  acid  should  be  added, 
as  otherwise  the  sulphide  of  Imtimony  will  contain  chloride. 

2.  Method  hosed  upon  the  Solubility  of  the  Sulphides  of  Metals 

of  the  Sixth  Group  in  Sulphides  of  the  Alkali  Metals. 

a.  The  Oxides  of  Group  VI.  (with  the  exception  of  Gold  and  127 
Platinum)  from  those  of  Group  V. 

Precipitate  the  acid  solution  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  puying 
due  attention  to  the  directions  given  in  Section  IV.  under  the 
heads  of  the  several  metals,  and  also  to  the  remarks  in  126-  ^^ 
precipitate  consists  of  the  sulphides  of  the  metals  of  Groups  V. 
and  VI.  Wash,  treat  immediately  after  with  yellow  sulphide  of  am- 
monium in  excess,  and  digest  the  mixture  for  some  time  at  a  gen- 
tle heat ;  filter  off  the  clear  fluid,  treat  the  residue  again  with  sul- 
phide of  ammonium,  digest  a  short  time,  repeat  the  same  operation, 
if  necessary,  a  third  and  fourth  time,  filter,  and  wash  the  residuary 
sulphides  of  Group  V.  with  water  containing  sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium.    If  protosulphide  of  tin  is  present,  some  flowers  of  sulphur 

- I -    ■ — - — —^ 

*  Hydroohloric  acid  answeiB  best  as  aoidi^ying  agent. 
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must  be  added  to  the  sulphide  of  ammonium,  unless  the  latter  be 
very  yellow.  In  presence  of  copper,  the  sulphide  of  which  is  a  lit- 
tle soluble  in  [merely  warm]  sulphide  of  ammonium,  [boil  a  short 
time  or]  use  sulphide  of  sodium  instead.  However,  this  substitu- 
tion can  be  made  only  in  the  absence  of  mercury,  since  the  sulphides 
of  that  metal  are  soluble  in  sulphide  of  sodium. 

Add  to  the  alkaline  filtrate,  gradually,  hydrochloric  acid  in  small 
portions,  until  the  acid  predominated ;  allow  to  subside,  and  then 
filter  off  the  sulphides  of  the  metals  of  the  sixth  group,  which  are 
mixed  with  sulphur. 

Schneider*  states  that  he  failed  in  effecting  complete  separation 
of  bisulphide  of  bismuth  from  bisulphide  of  tin  by  digestion  with 
sulphide  of  potassium,  but  succeeded  in  accomplishing  that  object 
by  conducting  sulphuretted  hydrogen  into  the  potassa  solution  of 
tartrate  oL  teroxide  of  bismuth  and  protoxide  of  tin  (which  decom- 
pose into  binoxide  of  bismuth  and  binoxide  of  tin). 

If  a  solution  contains  much  arsenic  acid  in  presence  of  small 
quantities  of  copper,  bismuth,  dbc,  it  is  convenient  to  precipitate 
tiiese  metals  (together  with  a  very  small  amount  of  sulphide  of 
arsenic)  by  a  brief  treatment  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Filter, 
extract  the  precipitate  with  sulphide  of  ammonium  (or  sulphide  of 
potassium),  acidify  the  solution  obtained,  mix  it  with  the  former 
filtrate  containing  the  principal  quantity  of  the  arsenic,  and  pro- 
ceed to  treat  further  wi^  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

b.  The  Oxides  of  Group  YI.  (with  the  exception  of  Gold  and  128 
Platinum)  from  those  of  Groups  IV.  and  Y. 

a.  Neutralize  the  solution  with  ammonia,  add  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium, if  necessary,  and  then  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium  in  ex- 
cess ;  digest  in  a  closed  flask,  for  some  time  at  a  moderate  heat,  and 
then  procee4  as  in  127*  Bepeated  digestion  with  fresh  quantities 
of  sulphide  of  ammonium  is  indispensable.  On  the  filter,  you  have 
the  sulphides  of  the  metals  of  Groups  lY.  and  Y.  Wash  with 
water  containing  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

In  presence  of  nickel,  this  method  offers  peculiar  difliculties; 
traces  of  sulphide  of  mercury,  too,  are  liable  to  pass  into  the  fil- 
trate. In  presence  of  copper  (and  absence  of  mercury),  soda  and 
sulphide  of  sodium  are  substituted  for  ammonia  and  sulphide  of 
ammonium.f 

0,  In  the  analysis  of  solid  compounds  (oxides  or  salts),  it  is  in 
most  cases  preferable  to  fuse  the  substance  with  3  parts  of  dry  car- 
bonate of  soda  and  3  of  sulphur,  in  a  covered  porcelain  crucible, 
over  a  lamp.  When  the  contents  are  completely  fused,  and  the  ex- 
cess of  sulphur  is  volatilized,  the  mass  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  then 

♦  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u,  Pharm.  101,  64. 

f  The  accuracy  of  this  method  has  been  called  in  question  by  Bloxam  (Quart. 
Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  5, 119).  That  chemist  found  that  sulphide  of  ammonium  fails 
to  separate  small  quantities  of  bisulphide  of  tin  from  large  quantities  of  sul- 
phide of  mercury  or  sulphide  of  cadmium  (1 :  100) ;  and  that  more  especially 
the  separation  of  copper  from  tin  and  antimony  (also  from  arsenic)  by  this 
method  iaa  failure,  as  nearly  the  whole  of 'the  tin  remains  with  the  copper.  The 
latter  statement  I  cannot  confirm,  for  Mr.  Lucius,  in  my  laboratory,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  separating  copper  from  tin  by  means  of  yellowish  sulphide  of  sodium 
completely  ;  but  it  is  indispensable  to  digest  three  or  four  times  with  sufficiently 
large  quantities  of  the  solvent,  as  stated  in  the  text. 
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treated  with  water,  which  dissolyes  the  sniphosalts  of  the  metak  of 
the  sixth  group,  leaving  the  sulphides  of  Groups  lY.  and  Y.  undb- 
solved.  By  this  means,  even  ignited  hinoxide  of  tin  jdbj  be  readily 
tested  for  iron,  &c.,  and  the  amount  of  the  admixture  determined 
(BL  Rose).  The  solution  of  the  sulphosalts  is  treated  as  in  187* 
In  the  presence  of  copper,  traces  of  Uie  sulphide  may  be  dissolyed 
with  the  sulphides  of  Group  YI.  Occasionally  a  little  snljdiiide  of 
iron  dissolves,  coloring  the  solution  green.  In  that  case  add  some 
chloride  of  ammoniimi,  and  digest  till  the  solution  has  turned  yellow. 

B.  Special  Methods, 

1.  InsclubilUy  of  some  Metals  of  the  Sixth  Group  in  Acids, 

a.  Gold  from  Metals  op  Groups  IY.  and  Y.  nr  Alloys. 

a.  Boil  the  alloy  with  pure  nitric  acid  (not  too  concentrated),  or,  129 
according  to  circumstances,  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  other 
metals  dissolve,  the  gold  is  left.  The  alloy  must  be  reduced  to  fil- 
ings, or  rolled  out  into  a  thin  sheet.  If  the  alloy  were  treated  with 
concentrated  nitric  acid,  and  at  a  temperature  below  boiling,  a  little 
gold  might  dissolve  in  consequence  of  the  co-operation  of  nitrous 
acid.  In  the  presence  of  silver  and  lead,  this  method  is  only  appli- 
cable when  they  amount  to  more  than  80  per  cent.,  since  otherwise 
they  are  not  completely  dissolved.  Alloys  of  silver  and  gold  con- 
taining less  than  80  per  cent,  of  silver  are  therefore  fused  together 
with  3  parts  of  lead,  before  they  are  treated  with  nitric  acid.  The 
residuary  gold  is  weighed ;  but  its  purity  must  be  ascertained,  by 
dissolving  in  cold  dilute  nitrohydrochloric  acid,  not  in  concentrated 
hot  acid,  as  chloride  of  silver  also  is  soluble  in  the  latter. 

At  the  Mint  Conference  held  at  Yienna  in  1857,  the  following 
process  was  agreed  upon  for  the  mints  in  the  several  states  of  Ger- 
many. Add  to  1  part  of  gold,  supposed  to  be  present,  2|-  parts  of 
pure  silver ;  wrap  both  the  alloy  and  the  silver  in  paper  together, 
and  introduce  into  a  cupel  in  which  the  requisite  amount  of  lead 
is  just  fusing.*  After  the  removal  of  the  lead  (by  absorption),  the 
button  of  gold  and  silver  is  flattened,  by  hammering  or  rolling,  then 
ignited,  and  rolled ;  the  rolls  are  treated  first  with  nitric  acid  of 
1*2  sp.  gr.,  afterwards  with  nitric  acid  of  1'3  sp.  gr.,  rinsed,  ignited, 
and  weighed,  f 

13.  Heat  the  alloy  (previously  filed  or  rolled)  in  a  capacious  pla- 
tinum dish  with  a  mixture  of  2  parts  pure  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  and  1  part  water,  until  the  evolution  of  gas  has  ceased,  and  the 
sulphuric  acid  begins  to  volatilize ;  or  fuse  the  alloy  with  bisul- 
phate  of  potassa  (H.  Rose).  Separate  the  gold  from  the  sulphates 
of  the  other  metals,  by  treating  the  mass  first  with  cold,  finally  with 
boiling  water.  It  is  advisable  to  repeat  the  operation  with  the 
separated  gold,  and  ultimately  test  the  puiity  of  the  latter. 

y.  The  methods  given  in  a  and  0  may  be  imited,  i,e.,  the  cu- 
pelled and  thinly-rolled  metal  may  be  first  warmed  with  nitric  acid 

*  If  the  weighed  sample,  say  0  25  gnn  ,  contains  98-02J  gold,  8  grm.  of  lead 
•nmiaiied;  if  92-87*5,  4  grm. ;  if  87*5-75,  6  grm. ;  if  75-60, 6 grm. ;  if  60-35, 
7  gnL ;  if  less  than  85,  8  grm. 

tXanib-  wad  Gewerbeblatt  f.  Baiem,  1857.  151 :  Chem.  CentralR  1857,  807: 
r  \f%  Oantealbl.  1857,  1151,  1471,  1680. 
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of  1*2  sp.  gr.,  then  thoroughly  washed,  the  gold  boiled  5  miuutes 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  washed  again,  and  ignited  (Mas- 

CAZZINI,  BUOATTI). 

6.  Platinum  from  Metals  of  Groups  IV.  and  V.,  in  Alloys. 

The  separation  is  effected  by  treating  vdth  sulphuric  acid,  or,  bet- 130 
ter  still,  with  bisulphate  of  potassa  (1299  ^)  y  ^^t  not  witii  nitric 
acid,  as  platinum  in  alloys  will,  under  certain  circumstances,  dis- 
solve in  that  acid. 

2.  Separation  of  Gold  in  the  metallic  state. 

GohD  PROM  ALL  OxiDES  OF  Groups  I. — V.,  with  the  exception 
of  Oxide  of  Lead  and  Oxide  of  Silver. 

Precipitate  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  with  oxalic  acid  as  di-  131 
rected  §  123,  6,  7,  or  with  sulphate  of  iron,  §  123,  6,  a,  and  filter 
off  the  gold  when  it  has  completely  separated.      Take  care  to  add  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  hydi*ochloric  acid  to  prevent  oxalates  insolu- 
ble in  water  precipitating  along  with  the  gold,  for  want  of  a  solvent. 

3.  JhrecipitcUion  of  Platinum  as  Potassia-  or  Ammonio-biclUo  - 

ride  of  Platinum, 

Platinum  from  the  Oxides  op  Groups  TV.  and  V.,  vdth  the 
exception  of  Lead  and  Silver. 

Precipitate  the  platinum  vdth  chloride  of  potassium  or  chloride  132 
of  ammonium  as  directed  §  124,  and  wash  the  precipitate  thoroughly 
with  spirit  of  wine.  The  platinum  prepared  from  the  precipitated 
ammonium  or  potassium  salt  is  to  be  tested  after  being  weighed,  to 
see  whether  it  yields  any  metal  (especially  iron)  to  fusing  bisul- 
phate of  potassa.  • 

4.  Separation  of  Oxides  insoluble  in  N^Hric  Acid, 

a.  Tin  from  Metals  of  Groups  IV.  and  V.  (not  from  Bismuth, 
Iron,  or  Manganese*)  in  Alloys. 

Treat  the  finely  divided  alloy,  or  the  metallic  powder  obtained  138 
by  reducing  the  oxides  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  with  nitric  acid,  as 
directed  §  126,  1,  a.  The  filtrate  contains  the  other  metals  as 
nitrates.  As  binoxide  of  tin  is  liable  to  retain  traces  of  copper 
and  lead,  you  must,  in  an  accurate  analysis,  test  an  aliquot  part  of 
it  for  these  bodies,  and  determine  their  amount  as  directed  118)  /^« 

Brunner  recommends  the  following  course  of  proceeding,  by 
which  the  presence  of  copper  in  the  tin  may  be  efl'ectually  guarded 
against.  Dissolve  the  alloy  in  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  nitric  acid, 
4  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  5  parts  of  water ;  dilute  the  solu- 
tion largely  with  water,  and  heat  gently.  Add  crystals  of  carbon- 
ate of  soda  until  a  distinct  precipitate  has  formed,  and  boil.  (In 
presence  of  copper,  the  precipitate  must,  in  this  operation,  change 
from  its  original  bluish-green  to  a  brown  or  black  tint.)  When 
the  fluid  has  been  in  ebullition  some  10  or  15  minutes,  allow  it  to 
cool,  and  then  add  nitric  acid,  drop  by  drop,  until  the  reaction  is 

*  If  the  alloy  of  tin  contains  bismuth  or  manganese,  there  remains  with  the 
binoxide  of  tin  always  teroxide  of  bismuth  or  tesqoioxide  of  manganese,  which 
cannot  be  extracted  by  nitric  acid  ;  if  it  contains  iron,  on  the  oontianr.  some 
binoxide  of  tin  always  dissolves  with  the  iron,  and  cannot  be  sepax*' 
repeated  evaporation(U.  Rose,  Pogg.  Annal  cxlL  169,  170,  172)* 
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distinctly  acid ;  digest  the  precipitate  for  several  hotm,  when  it 
should  have  acquired  a  pure  wlute  color.  The  binoxide  of  tin 
thus  obtained  is  free  from  copper ;  but  it  may  contain  some  iron, 
which  can  be  removed  as  directed  in  128)  ^* 

Before  the  binoxide  of  tin  can  be  considered  pure,  it  must  be 
tested  also  for  silicic  acid,  as  it  frequently  retains  traces  of  this  sub- 
stance. To  this  end,  an  aliquot  part  is  fused  with  3 — 4  parts  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  and  potsissa,  the  fused  mass  boiled  with  water,  and  the 
solution  filtered ;  hydrochloric  acid  is  then  added  to  the  filtrate, 
and,  should  silLcic  acid  separate,  the  fluid  is  filtered  ofi*  from  this 
substance.  The  tin  is  then  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  the  silicic  acid  still  remaining  in  the  filtrate  is  determined  in  the 
usual  way  (§  1 40).  If  hydrochloric  acid  has  produced  a  precipitate  of 
silicic  acid,  the  laist  filtration  is  effected  on  the  same  filter  (Khittel*). 

b.  Antimony  from  the  Metals  op  Groups  FV.  and  V.  in 
Alloys. 

Proceed  as  in  a,  filter  off  the  precipitate,  and  convert  it  by  igni- 
tion into  antimoniate  of  teroxide  of  antimony  (§  125,  2).  Results 
only  approximative,  as  a  little  teroxide  of  antimony  dissolves. 
Alloys  of  antimony  and  lead,  containing  the  former  metal  in  ex- 
cess, should  be  previously  fused  with  a  weighed  quantity  of  pure 
lead  (Varrentrappj).      [See  Tookey,  Joum.  Chem.  Soc.  xv.  464.] 

5.  I^recipitcUion  of  Binoxide  of  Tin  by  N'euiral  Salts  (e.  g., 
Svlphate  of  Soda)  or  by  Sulphuric  Acid, 

Tin  from  the  Oxides  op  Groups  L,  IL,  III. ;  also  from  Pbo- 
TOXLDB  op  Manganese,  Oxide  op  Zinc,  Protoxides  of  Nickjel 
AND  Cobalt,  Oxide  op  Copper  (Teroxide  op  Gold). 

Precipitate  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  which  must  contain  134 
the  tin  entirely  as  binoxide  (bichloride),  according  to  §  126,  1,  6, 
by  nitrate  of  ammonia  or  sulphate  of  soda  (Lowenthal),  or  by  sul- 
phuric acid,  which,  H.  Kose  says,  answers  equaUy  well.  Alloys 
are  treated  as  follows : — First,  oxidize  by  digestion  with  nitric  acid ; 
when  no  more  action  takes  place,  evaporate  the  greater  portion  of 
the  nitric  acid  in  a  porcelain  dish,  moisten  the  mass  with  strong 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  after  half  an  hour  add  water,  in  which  the 
metachloride  of  tin  and  the  other  chlorides  dissolve.  Alloys  of  tin 
and  gold  are  dissolved  in  aqua  regia,  the  excess  of  acid  evaporated, 
and  the  solution  diluted  with  much  water,  before  precipitating 
with  sulphuric  acid. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  tliis  process  any  phosphoric  acid 
that  may  be  present  is  precipitated  entirely  or  partially  with  the 
binoxide  of  tin.  After  the  precipitate  has  been  well  washed  by 
decantation,  Lowenthal  recommends  to  boil  with  a  mixture  of  1 
part  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*2)  and  9  parts  water,  then  to  transfer 
to  the  filter,  and  wash  thoroughly.  Eesults  very  satisfactory.  If 
the  fluid  contains  sesquioxide  of  iron,  a  portion  of  the  latter  always 
falls  down  with  the  tin.  Hence  the  binoxide  of  tin  must  be  tested 
for  iron  according  to  128,  /^,  and  if  present,  its  amount  must  be 
determined  and  deducted. 


Chem.  CentralbL  1857,  939.  f  Dingler's  polyt  Jonni.  158,  316. 
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6.  JfuoltMliti/  of  Sulphide  of  Mtrcwry  in  Hydrochlorie  Add, 

Mkbcubt  from  Antimony. 

Digest  the  precipitated  sulphides  with  moderately  strong  hydro- 186 
chloric  acid  in  a  distilling  apparatus.  The  sulphide  of  antimony  dis- 
solves, while  the  sulphide  of  mercury  remains  behind.  Expel  all 
the  hydrosulphuric  acid,  then  add  tartaric  acid,  dilute,  filter,  mix  the 
filtrate  with  the  distillate  which  contains  a  little  antimony,  and  pre- 
cipitate with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  sulphide  of  merciuy  may 
be  weighed  as  such  (F.  Field*). 

7.  Conversion  of  Arsenic  and  Antimony  into  Alkaline  Arae- 

niate  and  Antimoniate, 

a.  Arsenic  from  the  Metals  and  Oxides  of  Groups  U.,  IY., 

AND  V. 

If  you  have  to  do  with  arsenites  or  arseniates,  fuse  with  3  parts  186 
of  carbonate  of  soda  and  potassa  and  1  part  of  nitrate  of  potassa ; 
if  an  alloy  has  to  be  analyzed  it  is  fused  with  3  parts  of  carbonate 
of  soda  and  3  parts  of  nitrate  of  potassa.  In  either  case  the  residue 
is  boiled  with  water,  and  the  solution,  which  contains  the  arseniates 
of  the  alkalies,  filtered  from  the  undissolved  oxides  or  carbonates. 
The  arsenic  acid  is  determined  in  the  filtrate  as  directed  §  127,  2.  If 
the  quantity  of  arsenic  is  only  small,  the  fusion  may  be  efiected  in  a 
platinum  crucible ;  but  if  more  considerable,  the  process  must  be 
conducted  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  as  platinum  would  be  injuriously 
affected  by  it.  In  the  latter  case,  bear  in  mind  that  the  fused  mass 
is  contaminated  with  silicic  acid  and  alumina.  If  the  alloy  contains 
much  arsenic  a  small  quantity  may  be  readily  lost  by  volatilization, 
even  though  the  operation  be  cautiously  conducted.  In  such  a  case, 
therefore,  it  is  better  first  to  oxidize  with  nitric  acid,  then  to  evapo- 
rate, and  to  fuse  the  residue  as  above  directed  with  carbonate  of  soda 
and  nitrate  of  potassa. 

h.  Arsenic  and  Antimony  from  Copper  and  Iron,  especially 
in  ores  containing  sulphur. 

Diffuse  the  very  finely  pulverized  mineral  through  pure  solution  187 
of  potassa,  and  conduct  chlorine  into  the  fluid  (comp.  p.  327,  A^h), 
The  iron  and  copper  separate  as  oxides,  the  solution  contains  sulphate, 
ai'seniate,  and  antimoniate  of  potassa  (Rivot,  Beudant,  and  DAOUiNf  ). 

e.  Arsenic  and  Antimony  from  Cobalt  and  Nickel. 

Dilute  the  nitric  acid  solution  with  water,  add  a  large  excess  of  188 
potassa,  heat  gently,  and  conduct  chlorine  into  the  fluid  until  the  pre- 
cipitate is  black.   The  solution  contains  the  whole  of  the  arsenic  and 
antimony,  the  precipitate  the  nickel  and  cobalt,  in  form  of  sesqui- 
oxide  (RivoT,  Beudant,  and  Daguin,  loc,  cit) 

8.    VolatUity  of  certain  Chlorides  or  Metals, 

a.  Tin,   Antimony,   Arsenic    from    Copper,    Silver,   Lead, 
Ck>BALT,  Nickel. 

Treat  the  sulphides  with  a  stream  of  chlorine,  proceeding  exactly  189 

*  Quart.  Joum.  Chem.  Soc.  12,  32. 

f  Gompt.  rend.  1853,  835 ;  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Oh 
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as  directed  in  HQ.  In  presenoe  of  antimony,  fill  the  tubes  E  and 
F  (fig.  68)  with  a  solution  of  tartaric  acid  in  water,  mixed  wUh 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  metals  may  be  also  separated  by  this  method 
in  alloys.  The  alloy  must  be  very  finely  divided.  Araenical  alloys 
are  only  very  slowly  decomposed  in  this  way.  If  tin  and  copper  are 
separated  in  this  manner,  according  to  the  experience  of  H.  Ross,*  a 
small  trace  of  tin  remains  with  the  chloride  of  copper.  [See  Tooxet, 
Joum.  Chem.  Soc.  xv.,  466.] 

5.  BiNoxiDE  OF  Tin,  Teroxide  of  Antimony  (and  also  Anti- 
MONic  Acid),  Arsenious,  and  Arsenic  Acids,  from  At.kaijto 
AND  Alkaline  Earths. 

Mix  the  solid  compo^d  with  5  parts  of  pure  chloride  of  am- 140 
monium  in  powder,  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  cover  this  with  a  concave 
platinimi  lid,  on  which  some  chloride  of  ammonium  is  sprinkled,  and 
ignite  gently  imtil  all  chloride  of  ammonium  is  driven  off;  mix  the 
contents  of  the  crucible  with  a  fresh  portion  of  that  salt,  and  repeat 
the  operation  until  the  weight  remains  constant.  In  this  process,  the 
chlorides  of  tin,  antimony,  and  arsenic,  escape,  leaving  the  chlorides 
of  the  alkaline  and  alkaline  earthy  metals.  The  decomposition  pro- 
ceeds most  rapidly  with  alkaline  salts.  With  regard  to  alkaJine 
earthy  salts  it  is  to  be  observed  that  those  which  contain  antimonic 
acid  or  binoxide  of  tin  are  generally  decomposed  completely  by  a 
double  ignition  with  chloride  of  ammonium  (magnesia  aione  cannot 
be  separated  perfectly  from  antimonic  acid  by  this  method).  The 
alkaline  earthy  arseniates  are  the  most  troublesome ;  the  baryta, 
strontia,  and  lime  salts  usually  require  to  be  subjected  5  times  to  the 
operation,  before  they  are  free  fi'om  arsenic,  and  the  arseniate  of 
magnesia  it  is  impossible  thoroughly  to  decompose  in  this  way  (HL 
RosEf). 

c.  Mercury  from  Gold  (Silver,  and  generally  from  thr 
NoN- volatile  Metals). 

Heat  the  weighed  alloy  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  ignite  till  the  141 
weight  is  constant,  and  determine  the  mercury  from  the  loss.  If  it 
is  desired  to  estimate  it  directly,  the  apparatus,  fig.  50,  p.  222,  may 
be  used.  In  cases  where  the  separation  of  mercury  firom  metals  that 
oxidize  on  ignition  in  the  air  is  to  be  efiected  by  this  method,  the 
operation  must  be  conducted  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  (p.  181, 
fig.  47). 

9.    Volatility  of  Sulphide  of  Arsenic. 

Arsenic  Acid  from  the  Oxides  of  Manganese,  Iron,  Zinc, 
Lead,  Copper,  Nickel,  Cobalt  (not  of  Silver,  Aluminum,  or 
Magnesium). 

Mix  the  arsenic  acid  compound  (no  matter  whether  it  has  been  142 
air-dried  or  gently  ignited)  with  sulphur,  and  ignite  under  a  good 
draught  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  (p.  181,  fig.  47 ;  the  per- 
forated lid  must  in  this  case  be  of  porcelain).  The  whole  of  the 
arsenic  volatilizes,  the  sulphides  of  maganese,  iron,  zinc,  lead,  and 
copper  remain  behind ;  they  may  be  weighed  directly.  After  weigh- 
ing, add  a  fresh  quantity  of  sulphur  to  the  residue,  ignite  as  before, 

♦  Pogg.  AxmaL  112,  169.  \  Ibid.  73,  682 ;  74,  578  ;  112,  17a 
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and  weigh  again ;  repeat  this  operation  until  the  wei^t  remains 
constant.  Usually,  if  the  compound  was  intimately  mixed  with 
the  sulphur,  the  conversion  of  the  arseniate  into  sulphide  is  com- 
plete after  the  first  ignition.     Eesults  very  good. 

In  separating  nidxl  the  analyst  will  remember  that  the  residue 
cannot  be  weired  directly,  since  it  does  not  possess  a  constant  com- 
position ;  hence  the  ignition  in  hydrogen  may  be  saved ;  arseniate 
of  nickel  loses  all  its  arsenic  on  being  simply  mixed  with  sulphur  and 
heated.  The  heat  should  be  moderate  and  continued,  till  no  more 
red  sulphide  of  arsenic  is  visible  on  the  inside  of  the  porcelain 
orudLble.  It  is  advisable  to  repeat  the  operation.  The  separation  of 
arsenic  firom  cobalt  cannot  be  completely  effected  in  this  manner  even 
by  repeated  treatment  with  sulphur,  but  it  can  be  effected  by  oxidiz- 
ing the  residue  with  nitric  add,  evaporating  to  dryness,  mixing  with 
sulphur,  and  re-igniting.  Smaltine  and  cobaltine  must  be  treated  in 
tiie  same  manner  (H.  Rose*).  I  should  not  forget  to  mention  that 
EBBLMEN,t  a  long  while  ago,  noticed  the  separation  of  arsenic  add 
from  sesquioxide  of  iron  by  igmtion  in  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen. 

10.  8qf)ar<Uion  of  Arsenic  as  ArsenicUe  of  J^agnesia  and 
Ammonia, 

Absenic  Acid  from  Oxide  of  Copper,  Oxide  of  Cadmium, 
Sesquioxide  of  Iron,  Protoxide  of  Manganese,  Protoxide  of 
Nickel^  Protoxide  of  Cobalt,  Alumina. 

Mix  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  which  must  contain  the  whole  148 
of  the  arsenic  in  the  form  of  arsenic  acid,  with  enough  tartaric  add  to 
prevent  precipitation  by  ammonia,  precipitate  the  arsenic  acid  accord- 
ing to  §  127, 2,  as  arseniate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  allow  to  settle, 
filter,  wash  once  with  a  mixture  of  3  parts  water  and  1  part  ammonia, 
redissolve  in  hydrochloric  add,  add  a  very  minute  quantity  of  tar- 
taric acid,  supersaturate  again  with  ammonia,  allow  to  deposit,  and 
determine  the  now  pure  precipitate  according  to  §  127,  2.  In  the 
filtrate  the  bases  of  Groups  IV .  and  V .  may  be  precipitated  by  sulphide 
of  ammonium ;  if  alumina  ia  present,  evaporate  the  solution  filtered 
from  the  sulphides  with  addition  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  a  little 
nitre  to  dryness,  fuse,  and  estimate  the  alumina  in  the  residue.  The 
method  is  more  adapted  to  the  separation  of  rather  large  than  of  very 
small  quantities  of  arsenic  from  the  above  named  oxides,  since  in  the 
case  of  small  quantities  the  minute  portions  of  arseniate  of  magnesia 
and  ammonia  that  remain  in  solution  may  exercise  a  considerable 
influence  on  the  accuracy  of  the  residt.  [See  Editor's  note  to 
§  135  e,  a.] 

11.  Separation  of  Arsenic  as  Arseniomol^bdate  of  Ammonia. 

Arsenic  Acid  from  all  Oxides  op  Groups  I. — ^V. 

Separate  the  arsenic  acid  as  directed  in  §  127, 2,  b ;  long  continued  144 
heating  at  100°  is  indispensable.     The  determination  of  the  bases  is 
most  conveniently  effected  in  a  special  portion  (comp.  §  135,  k.) 

«  Zeitschrift  f.  anal  Ohem.  1,  413. 

t  Anal,  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  (3)  xxv.  98L 
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12.  InsclubUity  of  AneniaU  of  Sesquioxide  of  Iran. 

Arsenic  Acid  from  the  Bases  of  Groups  I.  and  IL,  and 
FROM  Oxide  of  Zinc,  and  the  Protoxides  of  Manganese,  Nickel^ 
AND  Cobalt. 

Precipitate  the  arsenic  acid,  according  to  circumstances,  as  di- 146 
rected  §  127,  3,  a  or  6,  filter,  and  determine  the  bases  in  the  filtrate. 

13.  Methods  based  upon  the  InaokbbUity  of  some  Chlorides, 

a.  Silver  from  Gold. 

Treat  the  alloy  with  cold  dilute  nitrohydrochloric  acid,  dilute,  and  146 
filter  the  solution  of  the  terchloride  of  gold  from  the  undissolved 
chloride  of  silver.  This  method  is  applicable  only  if  the  alloy  con- 
tains less  than  15  per  cent,  of  silver ;  for  if  it  contains  a  larger 
proportion,  the  chloride  of  silver  which  forms  protects  the  unde- 
composed  part  from  the  action  of  the  acid.  In  the  same  way  silver 
may  be  separated  also  from  pkUinum, 

h.  Oxide  of  Mercury  from  the  Oxygen  Compounds  of  Arsenic 
AND  Antimony. 

Precipitate  the  mercury  from  the  hydrochloric  solution  by  means  147 
of  phosphorous  acid  as  subchloride  (§  118,  2,  a).     The  tartaric  add, 
which  in  the  presence  of  antimony  must  be  added,  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  reaction  (H.  Rose*). 

14.  InsclvhUity  of  certain  Sidph€Ues  in  Water  or  Spirit  of 

Wine, 

a.  Arsenic  Acid  from  Baryta,  Strontia,  Lime,  and  Oxide  of 
Lead. 

Proceed  as  for  the  separation  of  phosphoric  acid  from  the  same  14B 
oxides  (§  135,  6).     The  compounds  of  these  bases  with  arsenious 
acid  are  first  converted  into  arseniates,  before  the  sulphuric  acid  is 
added  ;  this  conversion  is  efiected  by  heating  the  hydrochloric  add 
solution  with  chlorate  of  potassa. 

h.  Antimony  from  Lead. 

Treat  the  alloy  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  tartaric  acids.  The  149 
solution  of  both  metals  takes  place  rapidly  and  with  ease.  Pred- 
pitate  the  greater  part  of  the  lead  as  sulphate  (§  116,  3),  filter,  pre- 
cipitate with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  treat  the  sulphides  ac- 
cording to  128  with  sulphide  of  ammoniimi,  in  order  to  separate 
the  antimony  from  the  lead  left  imprecipitated  by  the  sulphuric  add 
(A.  Strengj ). 

15.  Different  deportment  with  Cyanide  of  JPotassium, 

Gold  from  Lead  and  Bismuth. 

These  metals  may  be  separated  in  solution  by  cyanide  of  potassium  160 
in  the  same  way  in  which  the  separation  of  mercury  from  lead  and 
bismuth  is  effected  (see  109)-  The  f^olution  of  the  double  cyanide 
of  gold  and  potassium  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  aqua  regia^ 
and,  after  expulsion  of  the  hydrocyanic  add,  the  gold  determined 
by  one  of  the  methods  given  in  §  123. 

•  Pogg.  AnnaL  110,  536.  *         f  I>ing.  polyt  Joum.  151,  889. 
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H.  Sepabatioh  of  thx  Oxides  of  the  Sixth  Geoxtf  fbom  each 

OTHEB. 

§  166. 

IndeoD : — The  Koa.  refer  to  thoee  in  the  murgin. 

PtaHwum  from  gold,  151, 169. 

**  tin,  antimony,  and  azeenio,  152. 

OM  from  platinum,  151, 162. 
**  tin,  152,  161. 

'*  antimony  and  arsenio,  152. 

Tin  from  platinum,  152. 
"  gold,184,  152,  161, 

''  arsenio,  153, 157,  158, 160,  163. 

«  antimony,  154,  150,  160. 

Protoxide  of  tin  from  the  binoxide,  166. 
Antimony  from  platinum  and  gold,  152. 
''  arsenio,  154,  155,  158. 

"  tin,  154,  159,  160. 

Terozide  of  antimony  from  antimonio  acid,  165. 
Anenio  from  platinum  and  gold,  152. 

"  tin,  153,  157, 158,  160,  163. 

<<  antimony,  154,  155,  158. 

Arsenious  add  from  arsenio  add.  156,  164. 

1.  PrecipiteUion  of  PUuinum  at  I^otaasiobichloride  of  Plat- 

inv/m,  ' 

Platinum  from  Gold. 

Predpitate  from  the  sohition  of  the  chlorides  the  platinum  as  di- 161 
rected  8  124,  5,  and  determine  the  gold  in  the  filtrate  as  directed 
§123,5. 

2.  VoUuUity  of  the  Chlorides  of  the  inferior  Metals. 

Platinum  and  Gold  from  Tin,  Antimony,  and  Arsenic. 

Heat  the  finely  divided  alloy  or  the  sulphides  in  a  stream  of  ohlo-162 
line  gas.     Gold  and  platinum  are  left,  the  chlorides  of  the  other 
metftls  volatilize  (compare  60)* 

3.  Volatility  of  Arsenic  and  Tersvlphide  of  Arsenic, 

a.  Arsenic  from  Tin  (H.  Eose). 

Convert  into  sulphides  or  into  oxides,  dry  at  100°,  and  heat  a  158 
weighed  portion  with  addition  of  a  little  sulphur  in  a  bulb-tube  or 
tray,  gently  at  first,  but  gradually  more  strongly,  conducting  a 
stream  of  dry  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  through  the  tube  during 
the  operation.  Sulphur  and  tersulphide  of  arsenic  volatilize,  sul- 
phide of  tin  is  left.  The  tersulphide  of  arsenic  is  received  in  U- 
tubes  containing  dilute  ammonia,  which  are  connected  with  the 
bulb-tube,  in  the  manner  described  in  119*  When  upon  continued 
^application  of  heat  no  sign  of  further  sublimation  is  observed  in  the 
oolder  part  of  the  bulb-tube,  drive  off  the  sublimate  which  has  col- 
lected in  the  bulb,  allow  the  tube  to  cool,  and  then  cut  it  off  above 
Uie  coatiiig.  Divide  the  separated  portion  of  the  tube  into  pieces, 
and  heat  these  with  a  little  solution  of  soda  until  the  sublimate  is 
dissolved  ;  unite  the  solution  with  the  ammoniacal  fluid 
09iTer,  add  hydrochloric  add,  then,  without  filteringi  • 
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potassa,  and  heat  gently  until  the  tersolphide  of  arsenic  is  oompleto- 
\y  dlHsolved.  Filter  fi'om  the  sulphur,  and  determine  the  anenie 
as  directed  §  127,  2.  The  quantity  of  tin  cannot  be  calculated  at 
once  from  the  blackish-brown  sulphide  of  tin  in  the  balh^  since  this 
contains  more  sulphur  than  corresponds  to  the  formula  &i  8.  It  it 
therefore  weighed,  and  the  tin  determined  in  a  weighed  portion  of 
it,  by  converting  it  into  binoxide,  which  is  effected  by  moistening 
with  nitric  acid,  and  roasting  (§  126,  1,  c). 

Tin  and  arsenic  in  alloys  are  more  conveniently  converted  into 
oxides  by  cautious  treatment  with  nitric  acid.  If,  however,  it  is 
wished  to  convei-t  them  into  sulphides,  this  may  readily  be  effected 
by  heating  1  part  of  the  finely  divided  alloy  with  5  parts  of  car- 
bonate of  soda,  and  5  parts  of  sulphur,  in  a  covered  porcelain  cru- 
cible, until  the  mass  is  in  a  state  of  calm  fusion.  It  is  then  dia- 
Bolved  in  water,  the  solution  filtered  firom  the  sulphide  of  iron,  dec, 
which  may  i>ossibly  have  formed,  and  the  filtrate  precipitated  with 
hydrochloric  acid. 

If  the  tin  only  in  the  alloy  is  to  be  estimated  directly,  while  the 
arsenic  is  to  be  found  from  the  difference,  convert  as  above  directed 
into  sulphides  or  oxides,  mix  with  sulphur  and  ignite  in  a  porcelain 
crucible  with  perforated  cover  in  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen. The  residual  arsenic-free  protosulphide  of  tin  is  to  be  con- 
verted into  binoxide  and  weighed  as  such. 

4.  Methods  based  upon  the  insolubilitj/  of  Antimoniaie  of  Soda, 
a.  Antimony  frok  Tin  and  Absenic  (H.  Bose). 

If  the  substance  is  metallic,  oxidize  the  finely  divided  weired  164 
sample,  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  with  nitric  acid  of  1*4  sp.  gr.,  adding 
the  acid  gradually.  Dry  the  mass  on  the  water-bath,  transfer  to  a 
silver  crucible,  rinsing  the  last  particles  adhering  to  the  porcelain 
into  the  silver  crucible  with  solution  of  soda,  diy  again,  add  ei^t 
times  the  bulk  of  liie  mass  of  solid  hydrate  of  soda,  and  fuse  for 
some  time.  Allow  the  mass  to  cool,  and  then  treat  with  hot  water 
until  the  undissolved  residue  presents  the  appearance  of  a  fine 
powder ;  dilute  with  some  water,  and  add  one  third  the  volume  of 
alcohol  of  0'83  sp.  gr.  Allow  the  mixture  to  stand  for  24  hours, 
with  frequent  stirring ;  then  filter,  transfer  the  last  adhering  parti- 
cles from  the  crucible  to  the  filter  by  rinsing  with  dilute  spirit  of 
wine  (1  vol.  alcohol  to  3  vol.  water),  and  wash  the  undissolved 
residue  on  the  filter,  first  with  spirit  of  wine  containing  1  voL  alco- 
hol to  2  vol.  water,  then  with  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  oi  alcohol 
and  water,  and  finally  with  a  mixture  of  3  vol.  alcohol  and  1  voL 
water.  Add  to  each  of  the  alcoholic  fluids  used  for  ¥ra8hing  a  few- 
drops  of  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  Continue  the  washing 
until  the  color  of  a  portion  of  the  fluid  running  off  remains  unal^ 
tered  upon  being  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  mixed  witli 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  water. 

Rinse  the  antimoniate  of  soda  fr^m  the  filter,  wash  the  lattef 
with  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  and  tartaric  acids,  dissolve  the  an* 
timoniate  in  this  mixture,  precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  determine  the  antimony  as  directed  §  126, 1. 

To  the  filtrate,  which  contains  the  tin  and  arsenic,  add  hydro- 
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chloric  acidy  which  produces  a  precipitate  of  arseniate  of  binoxide 
of  tin ;  conduct  now  into  the  unfiltered  flidd  sidphuretted  hydrogen 
for  some  time,  allow  the  mixture  to  stand  at  rest  until  the  odor  of 
that  gas  has  almost  completely  gone  off,  and  separate  the  weighed 
sulpludes  of  the  metals  which  contain  free  sulphur,  as  in  168. 

If  the  substance  contains  only  antimony  and  arsenic^  the  alco- 
holic filtrate  is  heated,  with  repeated  addition  of  water,  until  it 
scareely  retains  the  odor  of  alcohol ;  hydrochloric  acid  is  then 
added,  and  the  arsenic  acid  determined  as  arseniate  of  magnesia 
and  gunmonia  (§  127,  2). 

6.  Small  quantities  of  the  sulphides  of  arsenic  and  antimony 
mixed  with  sidphur  are  often  obtained  in  mineral  analysis.  The 
two  metals  may  in  this  case  be  conveniently  separated  as  follows : 
Oxidize  the  precipitate  with  chlorine-free  red  fimiing  nitric  acid, 
evaporate  the  solution  nearly  to  dr3me8S ;  mix  the  residue  with  a 
copious  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda,  add  some  nitrate  of  soda,  and 
treat  the  fused  mass  as  given  in  a.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  have 
a  mixture  of  sulphides  of  tin  and  antimony  to  analyze,  oxidize  it 
^th  nitric  acid  of  1*5  sp.  gr.,  and  treat  the  residue  obtained  on 

evaporation  as  giyen  in  a. 

« 

5.  I^^reeipikUion    of    Arsenic    a»    Argeniaie    of  Ammonia^ 

a.  Arsenic  frok  Antimont. 

Oxidize  the  metals  or  sulphides  with  nitrohydrochloric  acid  or  166 
hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potassa,  or  with  chlorine  in  alka- 
line solution  (p.  827»  ^9  ^)  ;  sdd  tartaric  acid,  a  large  quantity  of 
chloride  of  ammonium,  and  then  ammonia  in  excess.  (Should  the 
addition  of  the  latter  reagent  produce  a  precipitate,  this  is  a  proof 
that  an  insufficient  quantity  of  chloride  of  ammonium  or  of  tartaric 
acid  has  been  used,  which  error  must  be  corrected  before  proceeding 
with  the  analysis.)  Then  precipitate  the  arsenic  acid  as  directed 
§  127,  2,  and  determine  the  antimony  in  the  filtrate  as  directed 
in  §  125,  1.  As  basic  tartrate  of  magnesia  might  precipitate  with 
the  arseniate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  the  pi*ecipitate  should 
always,  after  slight  washing,  be  redissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid^ 
and  the  solution  reprecipitated  with  ammonia. — An  excellent 
method. 

h,  ARSEjnous  Acid  from  Arsenic  Acid. 

Mix  the  sufficiently  dilute  solution  with  a  large  quantity  of  chlo- 166 
ride  of  ammopium,  precipitate  tlie  arsenic  ^k&d  as  directed  §  127,  2, 
and  determine  the  arsenious  acid  in  the  mtrate  by  precipitation 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (§  127, 4).  Ludwig*  has  observed  that 
if  the  solution  is  too  concentrated,  arsenite  of  magnesia  falls  down 
with  the  arseniate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  hence  it  is  necessary 
to  dissolve  the  weighed  magnesia  precipitate  in  hydrochloric  acid 
and  test  the  solution  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  presence  of 
arsenious  acid  will  be  betrayed  by  the  immediate  formation  of  a 
precipitate. 

*  Aiohiv  for  Phann.  97,  24. 
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e,  BiNOxmx  of  Tm  from  Arsenic  Acid  (Lekssek*). 

The  oxides  obtained  by  oxidation  with  nitric  acid  are  digested  167 
with  ammonia  and  yellow  snlphide  of  ammonium,  and  the  arsenic 
precipitated  from  the  clear  solution  according  to  §  127,  2,  as  arseni- 
ate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia.      On  acidifying  the  filtrate  the  tin 
separates  as  bisulphide. 

6.  JSehavior  of  the  Sulphides  towards  JBisvlphite  of  PotasBO. 

Arsenic  from  Antimony  and  Tin  (BunsenI). 

If  freshly  precipitated  sulphide  of  arsenic  is  digested  with  sol- 168 
phurous  acid  and  sulphite  of  potassa,  the  precipitate  is  dissolved  ; 
on  boiling,  the  fluid  becomes  turbid  from  separated  sulphur,  which 
turbidity  for  the  most  part  disappears  again  on  long  boiling*  The 
fluid  contains,  after  expulsion  of  the  sulphurous  acid,  arsenite  and 
hyposulphite  of  potassa. 

[2  As  8,4-8  (K  O,  2  S  0,)=2  (KO,  As  Oa)4-6(K  O,  SA)  +  S5+7  S  O,] 

The  sulphides  of  antimony  and  tin  do  not  exhibit  this  reaction. 
Both  therefore  may  be  separated  frt)m  sulphide  of  arsenic  by  pre- 
cipitating the  solution  of  the  three  sulphides  in  sulphide  of  potas- 
sium with  a  large  excess  of  aqueous  sulphurous  acid,  digesting  the 
whole  for  some  time  in  a  water-bath,  and  then  boiling  till  two- 
thirds  of  the  water  and  the  whole  of  the  sulphurous  acid  are  ex- 
pelled. The  residuary  sulphide  of  antimony  or  tin  is  arsenic-fr«e, 
the  filtrate  contains  the  whole  of  the  arsenic  and  may  be  immedi- 
ately precipitated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Bunsen  determines 
the  arsenic  by  oxidizing  the  dried  sulphide  together  with  the  filter 
with  fuming  nitric  acid,  diluting  the  solution  a  little,  warming  gen- 
tly with  a  little  chlorate  of  potassa  (in  order  to  oxidize  more  fully 
the  substances  formed  from  the  paper),  and  finally  precipitating  as 
arseniate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia. 

With  regard  to  the  separation  of  sulphide  of  tin  from  the  solu- 
tion of  arsenite  of  potassa  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  sulphide 
of  tin  must  be  washed  with  concentrated  solulaon  of  chloride  of 
sodium,  as,  if  water  were  used,  the  fluid  would  run  through  tur- 
bid. As  soon  as  the  precipitate  is  thoroughly  washed  with  the  chlo- 
ride of  sodium  solution,  the  latter  is  displaced  by  solution  of  ace- 
tate of  ammonia,  containing  a  slight  excess  of  acetic  add.  These 
last  washings  must  not  be  added  to  the  first,  as  the  acetate  of  am- 
monia hinders  the  complete  precipitation  of  the  arsenious  acid  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  test-analyses  adduced  by  Bunsen  show  very  satisfactory 
results. 

7.  Methods  based  upon  the  Separation  of  the  Metals  themselves^ 
or  on  the  different  Deportinent  of  the  same  with  Acids, 

a.  Tin  from  Antimony  [TooKEY,f  Classen  J]. 

[The  alloy  or  mixture  must  contain  8 — 10  times  as  much  tin  as  169 
antimony.    If  need  be,  add  a  weighed  amount  of  pure  tin,  to  estab- 
lish this  proportion. 

•  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  114,  116.        +  Ibid.  106,  8. 

X  Jouxn.  Chem.  Soa  xy.  462.  |  Joum.  1  prakt.  Cham.  xdi.  477. 
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The  metals  are  dissolved  in  hydrocliloric  acid  and  a  little  nitric  acid, 
the  solution  is  heated  nearly  to  boiling,  and  then  piano  wire  (solu- 
ble without  residue  in  acids)  added  little  by  little  as  long  as  any  iron 
dissolves.  It  is  necessary  that  no  excess  of  metallic  iron  remain. 
Therefore,  when  all  the  antimony  appears  to  be  thrown  down  and 
all  the  iron  dissolved,  add  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  and  after  the 
precipitate  has  settled,  pour  off  the  clear  liquid  and  observe  whether 
iron  will  produce  any  farther  precipitation.  It  is  thus  easy  to  be 
certain  that  all  the  antimony  is  separated,  and  that  it  is  unmixed 
with  metallic  iron.  Wash  the  antimony  with  hot  water  to  which 
at  first  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  added.  Finally,  dis- 
place the  water  that  adheres  to  the  precipitate  by  means  of  absolute 
alcohol,  and  the  latter  by  a  few  drops  of  ether,  and  dry  at  100^. 
The  tin  is  separated  from  the  filtrate  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.] 

h.  Much  Tin  from  little  Antimony  and  Arsenic. 

If  an  alloy  of  the  three  metals  is  treated  in  a  very  finely  divided  160 
condition  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  with  strong  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  whole  of  the  tin  dissolves  to  protochloride.  A  part  of 
the  arsenic  and  antimony  escapes  as  arsenetted  and  antimonetted 
hydrogen,  whilst  the  rest  remains  behind  in  the  state  of  metal,  or,  as 
the  case  may  be,  of  a  solid  combination  with  hydrogen.  Conduct 
the  gas  through  several  TJ-tubes,  containing  a  little  chlorine-free 
red  fuming  nitric  acid,  whereby  the  arsenic  and  antimony  will  be 
oxidized.  When  the  solution  is  effected,  dilute  the  contents  of  the 
flask  with  air-free  water  to  a  certain  volume,  mix,  allow  to  settle 
and  determine  the  tin  in  an  aliquot  part,  either  gravimetrically 
or  Tolumetrically.  Filter  the  rest  of  the  fluid,  wash  the  precipitate 
thoroughly,  dry  the  filter  with  its  contents  in  a  porcelain  crucible, 
add  the  contents  of  the  U-tubes,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  in  the 
residue  separate  the  antimony  and  arsenic  as  directed  164* 

c.  Tin  from  Gk)LD. 

€k>ld  may  be  separated  from  excess  of  tin  by  boiling  the  finely  161 
divided  alloy  with  only  slightly  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  to  which 
hydrochloric  acid  has  been  cautiously  added.  The  tin  dissolves  as 
protochloride.  Heat  is  applied  till  the  sulphuric  acid  begins  to 
volatilize  copiously.  Binoxide  of  tin  is  formed  which  dissolves  in 
the  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  while  the  gold  remains  behind.  On 
addition  of  much  water,  the  binoxide  of  tin  falls,  mixed  with  finely 
divided  gold,  in  the  form  of  a  purple-red  precipitate.  On  wanning 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  the  binoxide  of  tin  finally  redis- 
solves  while  the  gold  is  left  pure  (H.  Rose*). 

d.  Platinum  from  Gold. 

The  aqua  regia  solution  is  freed  as  far  as  possible  from  nitric  acid  168> 
by  evaporation  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  treated  with  a  solution 
of  protochloride  of  iron,  the  gold  being  determined  as  directed  § 
123,  b.      The  platinum  may  be  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  according  to  §  124,  c. 

8.  Precipitation  of  Tin  as  ArsenicUe  of  the  JBinaxide, 
Tin  from  Arsenic. 
£.  HAFFELYf  has  proposed  the  following  method  of  determin- 

'  *  Pogg.  AmiaL  113,  ITs!  f  ^hlL  Mag.  x.  300. 
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ing  both  the  tm  and  the  arsenic  in  commercial  stannate  of  sodayKS 
which  often  contains  a  large  admixture  of  arseniate  of  soda.  Mix  a 
weighed  sample  with  a  known  quantity  of  arseniate  of  soda  in  excess, 
add  nitric  acid  also  in  excess,  boil,  filter  off  the  precipitate,  which 
has  the  composition  2  Sn  Os,  As  Os+lO  aq.,  and  wash;  expel 
the  water  by  ignition,  and  weigh  the  residue,  which  consists  of  2  Sn 
0„  As  O5.  In  the  filtrate  determine  the  excess  of  arsenic  add  as 
directed  §  127,  2.  The  amount  of  the  binoxide  of  tin  is  found  from 
the  weight  of  the  precipitate,  that  of  the  arsenic  acid  is  obtained 
by  adding  the  quantity  in  the  precipitate  to  the  quantity  in  the  fil- 
trate, and  deducting  the  quantity  added. 

9.    Volumetric  Methods, 

a,  Arsenious  from  Arsenic  Acid. 

Convert  the  whole  of  the  arsenic  in  a  portion  of  the  substance  164 
into  arsenic  acid  and  determine  the  total  amount  of  this  as  directed 
§  127,  5,  6 ;  determine  in  another  portion  the  arsenious  add  as  di- 
rected in  §  127,  5,  a,  and  calculate  the  arsenic  add  from  ^e  dif- 
ference. 

6.  Teroxide  op  Ain'iMONT  from  Antimonic  Acid. 

Determine  in  a  sample  of  the  substance  the  total  amount  of  the  166 
antimony  as  directed  §  125, 1,  in  another  portion  that  of  the  terox- 
ide as  directed  §  125,  3,  and  calculate  the  antimonic  add  from  the 
difference. 

c.  Protoxide  of  Tin  in  Presence  of  Binoxide. 

In  one  portion  of  the  substance  convert  the  whole  of  the  protox-166 
ide  into  binoxide  by  digestion  with  chlorine  water  or  some  other 
means,  and  determine  the  total  quantity  of  tin  as  directed  §  126, 
1,  6/  in  another  portion,  which,  if  necessary,  is  to  be  dissolved  in 
hydrochloiic  acid  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid,  determine  the  pro- 
toxide according  to  §  126,  2. 

II.  SEPARATION  OF  THE  ACIDS  FROM  EACH  OTHER. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  following  methods  of  separation 
proceed  generally  upon  the  assumption  that  the  adds  exist  either 
in  the  fi'ee  state,  or  in  combination  with  alkaline  bases ;  compare 
the  introductory  remarks,  p.  887-  Where  several  adds  are  to  be 
determined  in  one  and  the  same  substance,  we  very  often  use  a  sep- 
arate portion  for  each.  The  methods  here  given  do  not  embrace 
every  imaginable  case,  but  only  the  most  important  cases,  and  those 
of  most  frequent  occurrence. 

FIRST  GROUP. 

arsenious  acid — ^ARSENIC  ACID CHROMIC  ACID — SULPHURIC  ACID 

PHOSPHORIC  ACID — BORACIC  ACID — OXALIC  ACID — ^HTDROFLUOBIO 
ACID — SILICIC  ACID CARBONIC  ACID. 

§  166. 
1.  Arsenious  Acid  and  Arsenic  Acid  from  all  other  Acids. 
Precipitate  the  arsenic  from  the  solution  by  means  of  sulphuretted  167 
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hydrogen  (§  127,  4,  a  or  5),  filter,  and  determine  the  other  acids  in 
the  filtrate.  It  must  he  remembered,  that  the  tersulphide  of  arsenic 
will  be  obtained  mixed  with  sulphur  if  chromic  acid,  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  or  any  other  substances  which  decompose  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen are  present. 

From  those  acids  which  form  soluble  salts  with  magnesia,  arsenic 
acid  may  be  separated  also  by  precipitation  as  arseniate  of  magnesia 
and  ammonia  as  directed  §  127,  2. 

2.  Sulphuric  Acid  from  all  the  other  Acids. 

a.  IfVom  AraeniauSj  Arsenic^  Phonphoricy  ^oractc,  HydroJIftoric^ 
OxaliCy  Silicic^  and  Varbonic  Acids.* 

Acidify  the  dilute  solution  strongly  with  hydrochloric  acid,  mix  168 
with  chloride  of  barium,  and  filter  the  sulphate  of  baryta  firom  the 
solution,  which  contains  all  the  other  acids.     Determine  the  sulphate 
of  baiyta  as  directed  §  132. 

If  acids  are  present  with  which  baryta  forms  salts  insoluble  in 
water  but  soluble  in  acids,  the  sulphate  of  baryta  is  apt  to  carry 
down  with  it  such  salts,  and  this  is  all  the  more  liable  to  happen, 
the  longer  the  precipitate  is  allowed  to  settle.  This  remark  applies 
especially  to  the  oxalate  and  tartrate  of  baryta  and  the  baryta  salts 
of  other  organic  acids  (H.  Rose).  In  such  cases  I  woidd  recommend, 
after  washing,  to  stop  up  the  neck  of  the  funnel,  and  digest  the  pre-  ^ 
dpitate  with  a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  then  to  wash  with 
water,  with  dihite  hydrochloric  acid,  and  again  with  water.  In 
every  case,  however,  the  purity  of  the  weighed  sulphate  of  baryta 
must  be  t^ted  as  directed  §  132,  1. 

h.  JfVom  Hydrofluoric  Acid  in  Inaoluhle  Compovmds, 

A  mixture  of  sulphate  of  baryta  and  fluoride  of  calcium  cannot  169 
be  decomposed  by  simple  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  in- 
soluble residue  contains,  besides  sulphate  of  baryta,  sulphate  of  lime 
and  fluoride  of  barium.  .  The  object  in  view  may  be  attained,  how- 
ever, by  the  following  process :— Fuse  the  substance  with  6  parts  of 
carbonate  of  soda  and  potassa,  and  2  parts  of  silicic  acid ;  allow  the 
mass  to  cool,  treat  with  water,  and  add  carbonate  of  ammonia  to  the 
solution  obtained ;  filter,  wash  the  separated  silicic  acid  with  dilute 
solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  supersaturate  the  filtrate  with  hy- 
drochloric acid,  and  precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium. 

If  yon  wish  to  determine  the  fluoride  also,  acidify  with  nitric  acid, 
precipitate  with  nitrate  of  baryta,  then  saturate  with  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  precipitate  the  fluoride  of  barium  by  spirit  of  wine.  Wash  a 
long  time,  first  with  spirit  of  wine  of  50  per  cent.,  then  with  strong 
alcohol ;  dry,  ignite,  and  weigh.  The  insoluble  residue  left  upon 
treating  with  water  contains  the  baryta  and  lime.  Dissolve  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  separate  the  silicic  acid,  and  determine  the  bases  as 
directed  §  154  (H.  Rose). 

c.  In  presence  of  a  large  proportion  of  Chromic  Acid, 

Reduce  the  chromic  acid  by  boiling  the  dry  compound  with  con- 170 
centrated  hydrochloric  acid  (if  this  process  is  conducted  after  p.  258, 

*  With  respect  to  the  separation  of  salphnric  add  from  selenio  acid,  oomp. 
Woblwill  (AnnaL  d.  Ghem.  u.  Pharm.  114,  183). 
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it  gives,  at  the  same  time,  the  quantity  of  the  chromic  add)  ;  dilate 
the  solution  largely,  and  precipitate,  first  the  sulphuric  acid  by  adding 
chloride  of  barium  in  slight  excess,  then  the  excess  of  baryta  by  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  lastly  the  sesquioxide  of  chromiiun  by  ammonia. 

d.  From  Hyd/roJiuosUicic  Acid. 

Precipitate  the  hydrofluosilicic  acid  as  directed  §  133,  then  the  sol- 171 
phuric  acid  in  the  filtrate  by  baryta. 

3.  Phosphoric  Acid  from  the  other  Acids. 

a.  From  the  acids  of  arsenic^  see  167  >  froni  stdphuric  acidy  see  172 

168. 

b.  From  Chromic  Acid. 

Precipitate  the  phosphoric  acid  as  phosphate  of  magnesia  and 
ammonia  (134,  5).  Determine  the  chromic  acid  in  the  filtrate  as 
directed  §  130,  a,  /3,  5,  c,  or  d. 

c.  From  JSoradc  Add. 

Precipitate  the  phosphoric  acid  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  mag- 178 
nesium  and  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  determine  it  as  pyrophos- 
phate of  magnesia  (§  134,  h).    Determine  the  boracic  acid  in  the 
filtrate  as  directed  §  136, 1.,  c. 

d.  From  Oxcdic  Acid. 

gL.  If  the  two  acids  are  to  be  determined  in  one  portion,  the  aqueous  174 
solutionis  mixed  with  sodio-terchloride  of  gold  in  exce8s,heat  applied, 
and  the  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  present  calculated  firom  that  of  the 
reduced  gold  (§  137,  c,  a).  The  gold  added  in  excess  is  separated 
from  the  filtrate  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  phos- 
phoric acid  then  precipitated  by  sulphate  of  magnesia.  If  the  com- 
pound is  insoluble  in  water,  hydrochloric  acid  is  used  as  solvent,  and 
the  process  conducted  asr  directed  6  137,  c,  /3. 

p.  If  there  is  enough  of  the  substance,  the  oxalic  acid  is  deter- 176 
mined  in  one  portion  according  to  the  direction  of  §  137,  h  or  c£,  and 
the  phosphoric  acid  in  another  portion.  If  the  substance  is  soluble 
in  water,  and  the  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  inconsiderable,  the  phos- 
phoric acid  may  be  precipitated  at  once  with  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
chloride  of  ammonium,  and  ammonia ;  if  not,  the  substance  is  igni- 
ted with  carbonate  of  soda  and  potassa,  which  destroys  the  oxalic 
acid,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  is  determined  in  the  residue. 

e.  FhosphoUes  from  Fluorides. 

a.   The  substance  is  soluble  in  toaler. 

aa.  If  the  substance  contains  a  rdaUvdy  large  quantity  of  176 
fluorine,  which  will  permit  the  estimation  of  the  latter  from  the 
difierence,  precipitate  the  solution  with  exclusion  of  air  by  chlo- 
ride of  calcium  with  addition  of  lime-water  to  alkaline  reaction, 
allow  to  deposit,  decant  through  a  filter,  wash  the  precipitate, 
dry,  ignite,  and  weigh.  It  consists  of  phosphate  of  lime  and 
fluoride  of  calcium.  Heat  an  aliquot  part  in  a  platinum  vessel, 
with  sulphuric  acid,  until  all  the  fluorine  has  escaped  as  hydro- 
fluoric acid,  taking  care  not  to  rauie  the  heat  to  a  degree  at 
which  sulphuric  acid  volatilizes ;  then  determine  the  lime  and 
the  phosphoric  add  as  directed  §  135,  5.  By  deducting 
the    phosphoric    acid  and  lime  firom  the    total  weight  of 
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the  predpitate,  the  fluorine  is  found  by  the  following  propor- 
tion:— 
The  eq.  of  fluorine  less  the  eq.  of  oxygen :  the  eq.  of  fluorine 

the  difference  found  :  the  fluoiine  sought. 

The  fluorine  may  be  determined  directly  in  another  aliquot 
party  by  fusing  it  with  acid  pyrophosphate  of  soda,  and  calcula- 
ting the  fluorine  by  comparing  the  actual  loss  of  weight  with  that 
which  the  pyrophosphate  would  have  sufiered  if  ignited  alone. 
2  (NaO,  HO,  POft)  +  Ca  Fl  =  NaO,  PO5  +  NaO,  CaO,  PO. 
+H  Fl  4-  HO. 

[65.  If  the  substance  contains  a  rdalivdy  9maU  proportion  of  177 
fluorine,  this  should  be  determined  directly  by  Fbesenius'  me- 
thod. (182*)  Phosphoric  acid  may  be  estimated  in  a  portion  that 
has  been  evaporated  wilii  sulphuric  acid,  by  molybdic  solution 

0,   The  suoaiance  is  not  soluble  in  tvcUery  hut  decomposable  by 
adds  {e,g.^  apatite,  bone-ash). 

Dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  with  sulphuric  add,  as  in  178 
17  6t  until  the  fluorine  is  completely  expelled,  and  determine  in  the 
residue  the  phosphoric  acid  on  the  one  hand,  the  oxides  on  the  other 
hand.  Now,  if  you  know  the  proportion  between  the  phosphoric 
acid  and  the  bases  in  the  analyzed  compound,  you  may  readily  cal- 
culate the  expelled  fluorine  from  the  excess  of  the  bases,  the  oxygen 
of  the  latter  being  equivalent  to  the  fluorine.  Of  course,  it  is  taken 
for  granted  that  other  acids  are  absent,  or  are  determined  in  sepa- 
rate portions. 

7.   The  substance  is  insoluble  in  footer  and  not  decomposable  by 
adds. 

Fuse  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  silidc  acid  as  in  169.  treat  the  179 
fused  mass  with  water,  and  the  solution  with  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
You  have  now  in  solution  the  whole  of  the  fluorine  and  phosphoric 
add  in  combination  with  alkali  (H.  Rose),  and  may  accordingly 
proceed  as  in  176  or  177* 

4.  Fluorides  from  Borates. 

Mix  the  solution  containing  the  adds  in  combination  wifch  alkali  180 
with  some  carbonate  of  soda,  and  add  acetate  of  lime  in  excess.  A 
predpitate  is  formed,  which  contains  the  whole  of  the  fluorine  as 
fluoride  of  caldum,  and  beddes  this,  carbonate  and  some  borate 
of  lime ;  the  greater  proportion  of  the  latter  having  been  redissolved 
by  the  excess  of  the  Hme  salt  added.  Determine  die  fluoride  of  cal- 
dum in  the  predpitate  as  directed  in  §  138, 1.  The  small  quantity 
of  boracic  acid  in  the  precipitate  is,  in  this  process,  partly  volati- 
lized, partly  dissolved,  after  evaporating  the  mass  with  acetic  add 
and  extracting  with  water.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  determine 
the  boracic  acid  in  a  separate  portion  of  the  substance ;  this  is 
effected  according  to  the  directions  of  §  136,  2  (A.  Stroke yer*). 

5.  Fluorides  from  Silicic  Acid  and  Silicates. 

A  great  many  native  silicates  contain  fluorides  :  care  must,  there- 
fore, always  be  taken,  in  the  analysis  of  minerab,  not  to  overlook 
the  latter. 

«  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  a.  Pharm.  100,  91. 
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If  the  silicates  containing  fluoride  are  decomposable  bj  acids — 
(which  is  only  rarely  the  case) — and  the  silicic  acid  is  separated  in 
the  usual  way  by  evaporation,  the  whole  of  the  fluorine  may  vola- 
tilize. 

a,  Berzelius's  method. 

Fuse  the  elutriated  substance  with  4  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda,  for  181 
some  time,  at  a  strong  red  heat ;  digest  the  mass  in  water,  boil, 
filter,  and  wash,  first  with  boiling  water,  then  with  solution  of  car- 
bonate  of  ammonia.  The  filtrate  contains  all  the  fluorine  as  fluo- 
ride of  sodium,  and,  besides  this,  carbonate,  silickte,  and  aluminate 
of  soda.  Mix  the  filtrate  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  heat 
the  mixture,  replacing  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  which  evapo- 
rates. Filter  off  the  precipitate  of  hydrate  of  silicic  acid  fmd 
hydrate  of  alumina,  and  wash  with  carbonate  of  anunonia.  Heat 
the  filtrate  until  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  completely  expelled, 
and  determine  the  fluorine  as  directed  §  138.  To  separate  the 
silicic  acid,  decompose  the  two  precipitates  with  hydrochloric  acid 
as  directed  §  140,  II.,  a.* 

b.  WoHLER^s  method  modified  by  Fresenius.     (Sidtable  for  the  188 
analysis  of  all  silicates  and  phosphates  which  are  readily  decomposed 

by  sulphuric  acid;  those  undecomposable  by  this  acid  must  be  fluxed.) 
[The  substance  must  be  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder;  if  not  a 
silicate,  mixed  intimately  with  10  to  15  times  its  weight  of  finely  pul- 
verized quartz,  and  decomposed  in  a  flask  vfithpure  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  (sp.  gr.  1  *848) ,  at  a  temperature  not  higher  than  160^ 
nor  lower  than  160°  C.     lie  fluorine  is  estimated  by  collecting  and 
weighing  the  fluoride  of  silicon  thus  evolved  (Fresenius),  or  by 
loss  (WoHLER.)    The  former  is  the  only  accurate  method,  especially 
when  small  quantities  are  to  be  determined.     To  displace  fluoride 
of  silicon  completely  from  the  mixture  evolving  it,  long-continued 
aspiration  of  air  is  necessary.      The  apparatus  needful  consists  of 
a  gasholder  of  20 — 30  litres  capacity,  which  shoidd  be  filled  with  pure 
air  from  out-of-doors ;  of  3  flasks  of  about  250  c.  c.  capacity  each ;  and 
of  8  light  U-tubes,  whose  bore  is  12  mm.  and  whose  legs  are  10 — 12 
cm.  long.     Air  is  forced  from  the  gasholder, — firstly,  through  a 
flask  half  filled  with  strong  pure  sulphuric  acid,  then  through  a  XJ- 
tube  contaiiflng  soda  lime,  and  again  through  a  U-tube  filled  with 
glass  splinters  moistened  with  strong  sulphuric  acid.     The  air  thus 
freed  from  water  and  carbonic  acid  is  conducted  to  the  bottom  of  a 
second  flask,  containing  the  substance  under  examination  drenched 
with  a  large  excess  of  sulphuric  acid.      This  flask  stands  over  a 
lamp  upon  a  plate  of  cast-iron,  and  to  judge  of  the  temperature  of 
its  contents  another  flask  similarly  filled  with  sulphuric  acid,  in 
which  a  thermometer  is  suspended   by  a  loosely  fitting   cork,  is 
placed  upon  the  same  iron  plate,  the  lamp-flame  being  stationed  be- 
tween them  and  equidistant  from  both.      The  dry  air  streaming 
through  the  decomposing  flask,  heated  to  150° — 160°  carries  on  fluo- 
ride of  silicon  and  a  little  vapor  of  sulphuric  acid,  firstly  into  an 

*  The  whole  of  the  silicic  acid  may  be  removed  from  the  filtrate  by  the  treat- 
ment with  carbonate  of  ammonia :  addition  of  carbonate  of  zinc  and  ammoma, 
as  recommended  by  Berzelios,  and  afterwards  by  Eegnault,  appears  therefore 
superfluous  (H.  Rose). 
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empty  TJ-tube,  and  then  into  another  containing,  in  the  first  half,  fused 
(aidiydroiiB)  chloride  of  calcium,  and  in  the  second  half,  pumice,  im- 
pregnated with  anhydrous  sulphate  of  copper  (p.  289).  The  pure 
fluoride  of  silicon  is  finally  absorbed  in  the  three  remaining  IJ- 
tubes,  and  is  estimated  by  their  increase  of  weight.  Of  these  tubes, 
the  firat  contains,  in  the  ]eg  next  the  decomposing  flask,  pumice 
moistened  with  water  between  two  cotton  plugs ;  in  the  bend  and 
half  of  the  other  leg,  soda  lime ;  lastly,  fused  chloride  of  calcium  be- 
tween cotton  plugs.  The  weight  of  this  tube  should  be  40-50  grm. 
To  complete  the  absorption,  the  next  (seventh)  IJ-tube  is  filled  half 
with  fused  soda-lime  and  half  with  fused  chloride  of  calcium ;  and 
the  last  (eighth)  contains  glass  splinters  wet  with  pure  said  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  to  completely  retain  traces  of  water,  which  would 
otherwise  be  carried  off  by  the  large  volume  of  heated  air. 

The  tubes  having  been  carefully  adjusted,  and  made  tight  by 
melting  sealing-wax  over  the  corks,  so  much  substance  is  placed  in 
the  decomposing  flask  as  to  yield,  if  possible,  0*1  grm.  of  fluoride 
of  silicon.  If  a  carbonate  be  present,  this  must  be  removed  by 
heating  the  weighed  substance  with  water  and  a  slight  excess  of 
acetic  acid  (in  case  of  operating  with  a  fluoride  soluble  in  water,  ace- 
tate of  lime  must  also  be  added).  After  the  carbonate  is  decom- 
posed, the  whole  is  evapoi-ated  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath.  The 
residue  is  digested  and  washed  with  water,  dried,  separated  as  well 
as  possible  from  the  filter,  and  mixed  with  the  filter-ash.  The  sub- 
stance is  intimately  mixed,  if  needful,  with  ignited  quartz  powder 
transferred  to  the  decomposing  flask,  the  mortar  being  rinsed  with 
quartz-powder,  and  drenched  with  40 — 50  c.  c.  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  flask  is  connected  with  the  tubes  on  either  side, 
and  with  frequent  shaking  is  gradually  brought  to  a  temperatui*e 
of  1 50° — 1 60°  C.  Incipient  decomposition  is  recognized  by  the  rise  of 
gas  bubbles  in  the  heated  liquid  (which  are  broken  by  agitation)  as 
well  as  by  deposition  of  silica  in  the  tube  containing  moist  pumice. 
As  soon  as  gas-bubbles  cease  to  appear,  which  commonly  happens  af- 
ter an  hour,  when  small  quantities  (0*1  grm.)  of  a  fluoride  are  employed, 
or  after  two  to  three  hours  when  larger  amounts  (1.0  grm.)  are  used, 
the  lamp  is  removed,  the  air  current  stopped,  and  the  three  weighed  ab- 
sorption tubes  are  weighed  again.  During  this  operation  the  break 
in  the  system  of  tubes  is  supplied  by  a  straight  glass  tube.  After 
weighing,  the  three  tubes  are  replaced,  the  decomposing  flask  is 
heated  again  to  150°-160°  C„  the  air-current  is  re-established,  and 
the  experiment  continued  ^1^  hours.  If  the  tubes  suffer  no  fur- 
ther increase  of  weight,  the  operation  is  concluded ;  otherwise  the 
heating,  &c.,  must  be  repeated  until  a  constant  weight  is  obtained. 

For  every  hour  during  which  the  air-current  has  been  passing  the 
apparatus,  deduct  0*001  grm.  from  the  total  increase  of  the  three 
absorption  tubes ;  the  residue  is  fluoride  of  silicon.  This  multiplied 
by  "»    — g|=0'73077,  gives  the  fluorine.   Results  good.] 

6.  Fluorides,  Silicates,  and  Phosphates,  in  presence  of 
KACH  other. 

Native  compounds  of  fluorides,  silicates,  and  phosphates  are  not  188 
uncommon.     They  are  decomposed  as  in  181.      Complete  decom- 
position of  the  phosphates  is  not  always  effected  in  this  process,  as 
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phospliate  of  lime,  for  instance,  is  only  partially  deoompoaed  by  fo* 
sion  with  carbonate  of  soda.  The  solution  remaining  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  silicic  acid  and  the  volatilization  of  the  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  contains — ^in  presence  of  phosphates — ^besides  flaoride  of 
sodium  and  carbonate  of  soda,  also  phosphate  of  soda. 

Neutralize  the  fluid  nearly  with  hydrochloric  acid,  predpitatelM 
with  chloride  of  calcium,  filter,  dry,  and  ignite  the  precipitate,  whick 
consists  of  fluoride  of  calcium,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  carbonate  of 
lime ;  treat  the  residue  with  acetic  acid  in  excess,  and  evi^rate  on 
the  water-bath  to  dryness  and  complete  expulsion  of  the  acetic  add ; 
extract  the  acetate  of  lime,  into  which  the  carbonate  has  been  con- 
verted by  the  last  operation,  with  water ;  wei^  the  residue,  which 
consists  of  phosphate  of  lime  said  fluoride  of  calcium ;  and  treat  it 
further  as  directed  in  176*  In  the  original  residue  of  the  first 
operation  and  in  the  precipitate  thrown  down  by  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, determine  the  silicic  acid,  the  rest  of  the  phosphoric  add, 
and  the  bases.  The  method  182  uiay  also  be  employed  for  eBtimai- 
ing  fluorine. 

7.  Silicic  Acid  fbom  all  other  Acms. 

a.  In  Compounds  which  are  decomposed  by  Hydrochloric  Acid. 

Decompose  the  substance  by  more  or  less  protracted  digestion  185 
with  hydrochloric  acid  or  nitric  acid  evaporate  on  the  watei^bath*  to 
dryness  (§  140,  II.,  a),  and  treat  the  residue,  according  to  circum- 
stances, with  water,  hydrochloric  add,  or  nitric  add ;  filter  oflf  the 
residuary  silicic  add,  and  determine  the  other  acids  in  the  filtrate. 
In  presence  of  boradc  acid  or  fluorine  this  method  is  inapplicable, 
and  the  process  described  in  5  is  employed  instead.  If  carbonates 
are  present,  the  carbonic  acid  is  determined  in  a  separate  portion  of 
the  substance. 

h.  In  Compounds  which  are  not  decomposed  hy  Hydrochloric 
Add, 

Decompose  the  substance  by  fusion  with  carbonate  of  soda  andl86 
potassa  (§  140,  II.,  6,  a),  and  either  treat  the  residue  at  once  cau- 
tiously with  dilute  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  thus 
obtained  as  in  a ;  or  boil  the  residue  with  water,  precipitate  the  dis- 
solved silicic  acid  from  the  solution  by  heating  with  bicarbonate  of 
ammonia,  filter,  and  in  the  mixed  residue  and  precipitate  determine 
the  silicic  acid  by  treating  with  hydrochloric  add  and  proceeding 
as  directed  §  140,  II.,  a.,  in  the  filtrate,  determine  the  other  adds. 
Which  of  these  two  methods  may  be  preferable  in  particular  cases, 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  bases,  and  upon  the  proportion  which 
the  silicic  acid  bears  to  the  latter.  In  presence  of  boracic  add  or 
fluorine,  the  latter  method  alone  is  applicable. 

8.  Carbonic  Acid  fbom  all  other  Acids. 

When  carbonates  are  heated  with  stronger  acids,  the   carbonicl87 
add  is  expelled  ;  the  presence  of  carbonates,  therefore,  does  not  in- 
terfere with  the  estimation  of  most  other  adds.     And  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  carbonic  acid  is  determined  by  the  loss  of  weight  or 
by  combination  of  the  expelled  gas,  the  presence  of  salts  of  non- 

*  A  higher  temperature  would  not  answer. 
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volatile  acids  does  not  interfere  with  the  determination  of  the  car- 
bonic acid.  Accordingly,  with  compounds  containing  carbonates, 
sulphates,  phosphates,  Ac.,  either  the  carbonic  acid  is  determined  in 
one  portion  and  the  other  acids  in  another,  or  both  estimations  are 
performed  on  one  portion.  In  the  latter  case  the  process  de- 
scribed p.  293,  0,  may  be  used  with  advantage,  the  other  adds  be- 
ing determined  in  the  solution  remaining  in  the  decomposing  flask. 
In  presence  of  fluorides,  one  of  the  weak  non- volatile  acids,  such  as 
tartaric  acid  or  citric  add,  must  be  employed  to  expel  the  carbonic 
add ;  since,  were  sulphuric  add  or  hydrochloric  acid  used  for  the 
purpose,  part  of  the  liberated  hydrofluoric  add  would  escape  with 
the  carbonic  add.  If^  as  will  occasionally  happen  in  an  analysis,' 
a  mixed  precipitate  of  fluoride  of  calcium  and  carbonate  of  lime  is 
thrown  down  from  a  solution,  the  two  salts  may  be  separated  by 
evaporating  with  acetic  acid  to  dryness,  and  extracting  the  residue 
with  water ;  the  acetate  of  lime  formed  from  the  carbonate  is  dis- 
solved, the  fluoride  of  calcium  is  left  behind. 

SECOND  GROUP. 

HTDROOHLORIC    ACII) — HTDROBROMIC  ACID — ^HYDRIODIC  ACID — 
HYDROCYANIC  ACID — HYDR08ULPHURI0  ACID. 

I.  Separation  of  the  Acids  of  the  Second  Group  from 

THOSE  of  the  First. 

§167. 

a.  AU  the  Adda  of  the  Second  Group  from  those  of  the  JFvret, 

Mix  the  dilute  solution  with  nitric  add,  add  nitrate  of  silver  in  188 
excess,  and  filter  ofl"  the  insoluble  chloride,  bromide,  iodide,  ^.,  of 
silver.  The  filtrate  contains  the  whole  of  the  acids  of  the  first 
g^up,  the  silver  salts  of  these  acids  being  soluble  in  water  or  in 
nitric  acid.  Carbonic  acid  must,  under  all  circumstances,  be  deter- 
mined in  a  separate  portion.  The  estimation  may  be  efiected  after 
§  139,  d,  or  e.  In  the  first  case  the  remarks  on  p.  289  must  be 
borne  in  mind. 

6.  Some  of  the  Adda  of  the  Second  Chovp  from  Acids  of  the 
First  Group, 

As  it  is  often  inconvenient  for  the  further  separation  of  the  adds  189 
of  the  second  group  to  have  them  all  in  the  form  of  insoluble 
■liver  compounds,  the  analysis  is  sometimes  eflected  by  separating 
first  the  add  of  the  first  group,  then  that  of  the  second.  If  the 
quantity  of  disposable  substance  is  large  enough,  the  most  con- 
venient way  generally  is  to  determine  the  several  adds — e,g,^  stil- 
phuric  acid,  phosphoric  add,  chlorine,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  ^. — 
in  separate  portions. 

Of  the  infinite  number  of  combinations  that  may  present  them- 
selves we  will  here  consider  only  the  most  important. 

1.  Sulphuric  Acid  may  be  readily  separated  from  chlorine,  bro-190 
mine,  iodine,  and  cyanogen,  by  precipitation  with  a  salt  of  baryta. 
K  the  adds  of  the  second  group  are  to  be  determined  in  the  same 


'?. 
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portion,  nitrate  of  baiyta  or  acetate  of  baryta  is  used  ioBtead  of  dilo- 
ride  of  barium.  In  pi*esence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  sulphuric 
acid  cannot  be  detennined  in  this  way,  as  part  of  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  would  be  converted  into  sulphuric  acid  by  the  oxygen  of 
the  air.  The  error  thus  introduced  into  the  process  may  be  Tery 
considerable  (Fresenius*).  The  sulphuretted  hydrogen  must,  thers- 
fore,  first  be  removed  by  addition  of  chloride  of  copper,  and  the  sul- 
phuric acid  determined  in  the  filtrate ;  or,  the  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen must  be  completely  oxidized  into  sulphuric  acid  by  chlorine,  and 
a  corresponding  deduction  afterwards  made  in  calculating  the  quan- 
tity of  the  sulphuric  acid. 

2.  Phosphoric  Acid  may  be  precipitated  by  means  of  nitrate  of  191 
magnesia  and  ammonia,  after  addition  of  nitrate  of  ammonia ;  oxalio 
ACID  by  nitrate  of  lime ;  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  dec,  are  deter- 
mined in  the  filtrate. 

3.  Chlorike  in  Silicates. 

a.  If  the  silicates  dissolve  in  dilute  nitric  add,  precipitate  thel9S 
highly  dilute  solution  with  nitrate  of  silver,  without  applying  beat ; 
remove  the  excess  of  silver  from  the  filtrate  by  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  still  without  applying  heat ;  and  then  separate  the  silicic  acid  in 
the  usual  way. 

b.  If  the  mlicate  becomes  gelatinous  upon  its  decomposition  with 
nitric  acid,  dilute,  allow  to  deposit,  filter,  wash  the  separated,  silicic 
acid,  and  treat  the  filtrate  as  in  a, 

c.  If  nitric  acid  fails  to  decompose  the  silicates,  mix  the  substance 
with  carbonate  of  soda  and  potassa,  moisten  the  mass  with  water, 
dry  in  the  crucible,  fuse,  boil  with  water,  remove  the  dissolved  ailicie 
acid  by  means  of  carbonate  of  anmionia  and  then  precipitate,  after 
addition  of  nitric  acid,  with  nitrate  of  silver  (EL  Kose). 

4.  Chlorides  in  presence  of  Fluorides. 

If  the  substance  is  soluble  in  water,  the  separation  maybeeffectedlM 
as  directed  in  188 ;  but  it  is  more  convenient  to  precipitate  the 
fluorine  with  nitrate  of  lime,  and  the  chlorine  in  the  filtrate  with 
nitrate  of  silver.     Insoluble  compounds  are  fused  with  carbonate  of 
soda  and  silicic  acid. 

5.  Chlorine  in  presence  of  Fluorine  in  Silicates. 

Proceed  as  directed  18 ' .     Saturate  the  alkaline  filtrate  nearlylOl 
with  nitric  acid,  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  lime,  separate  the  fluoride 
of  calcium  and  the  carbonate  of  lime  as  directed  in  187,  a^d  precipi' 
tate  the  chlorine  in  the  filtrate  by  nitrate  of  silver. 

6.  Sulphides  in  Silicates. 

If  the  substance  is  decomposable  by  acids,  reduce  it  to  the  verylW 
finest  powder,  and  treat  with  fuming  nitric  acid  free  from  sulphuric 
acid  (§  148  II.,  2,  a,  p.  326).  When  the  sulphur  is  completely  oxi- 
dized, dUute,  filter  ofl*  the  silicic  acid,  add  carbonate  of  ammonia  to 
the  filtrate,  to  remove  the  portion  of  silicic  acid  which  may  possibly 
have  dissolved;  filter  again,  and  determine  in  the  filtrate  the  sulphu- 

*  Joam.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  70,  0. 
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ric  acid  formed.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  substance  is  not  de- 
composable by  adds,  fuse  with  4  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  1 
part  of  nitrate  of  potassa,  boil  the  fused  mass  with  water,  filter,  re- 
move the  dissolved  silicic  acid  from  the  filtrate  by  carbonate  of  am- 
monia (  lBl)y  filter  again,  and  determine  in  the  filtrate  the  sulphu- 
ric add  produced  from  the  sulphur. 

Supplement, 

Analysis  of  Compounds,  containing  Sulphides  of  the  Alkali 
Metalb,  and  Alkaline  Carbonates,  Sulphates,  and  Hypo- 
sulphites. 

§  168. 

The  following  method  was  first  employ^  by  G.  Werther  *  in  the  196 
examination  of  gunpowder  residues. 

Put  the  substance  into  a  flask,  add  water,  in  which  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  cadmium  f  is  suspended ;  cork,  and  shake 
the  vessel  welL  The  sulphide  of  the  alkali  metal  decomposes  com- 
pletely with  the  carbonate  of  cadmium.  Filter  the  yellowish  precipi- 
tate off,  and  treat  it  with  dilute  acetic  acid  (not  with  hydrochloric) ; 
the  carbonate  of  cadmium  dissolves,  the  sulphide  of  cadmium  is  left 
undissolved.  Oxidize  the  latter  with  chlorate  of  potassa  and  nitric 
add  (p.  327),  and  precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium  the  sulphu- 
ric acid  formed  from  the  sulphide. 

Heat  the  fluid  filtered  from  the  yellow  precipitate,  and  mix  with 
solution  of  neutral  nitrate  of  silver.  The  precipitate  thrown  down 
by  that  reagent  consists  of  carbonate  of  silver  and  sulphide  of  silver 
(K  O,  SA-f-Ag  O,  N  0,=K  O,  S  Oj-f  Ag  S+N  O5).  Remove 
the  former  salt  by  means  of  ammonia,  and  precipitate  the  silver  from 
the  ammoniacal  solution — after  acidifying  with  nitric  acid — by  means 
of  chloride  of  sodium.  £ach  1  eq.  chloride  of  silver  so  obtained  cor- 
Tesponds  to  1  e(\,  carbonate. |  Dissolve  the  sulphide  of  silver  in 
dilute  boiling  nitric  acid,  determine  the  silver  in  the  solution  as 
cbloride  of  silver,  and  calculate  from  the  result  the  quantity  of  the 
hyposulphite ;  1  eq.  Ag  CI  corresponds  to  2  eq.  sidphur  in  hyposul- 
phurous  acid,  and  accordingly  to  1  eq.  hyposulphite  (K  O,  S^O^). 

From  the  fluid  filtered  from  the  sulphide  and  carbonate  of  silver 
remove  first  the  excess  of  silver  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
then  precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid  by  a  salt  of  baryta.  From  the 
sulphuric  acid  found  you  have,  of  course,  to  deduct  the  quantity  of 
that  acid  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  hyposulphurous 
acid,  and  accordingly  for  1  part  by  weight  of  chloride  of  silver 
formed  from  the  sulphide,  0*28  parts  by  weight  of  sulphuric  acid. 
The  difference  gives  the  amount  of  8ul[)huric  acid  originally  present 
in  the  analyzed  compound.  By  way  of  control,  you  may  determine, 
in  the  fluid  filte^j-ed  from  the  sulphate  of  baryta,  the  alkali  as  sul- 
phate as  directed  in  §  97  or  §  98. 

*  Joam.  f.  prakt.  Cham.  55,  22. 

f  To  obtain  the  carbonate  of  cadmiom  free  from  alkali,  carbonate  of  ammonia 
most  be  used  as  precipitant. 

X  A  quantity  equivalent  to  the  sulphide  found  has  to  be  deducted  from  this 
(K  S  +  Cd  0,  C  Oa=Cd  S+K  O,  C-0,). 
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IL  Separation  of  the  Acids  of  the  Second  Group 

FROM    EACH  OTHER. 

§169. 

1.  Chlorine  from  Bromine. 

All  the  methods  of  direct  analysis  hitherto  proposed  to  effect 
the  separation  of  chlorine  from  bromine  are  defective.  The  bro- 
mine is  therefore  usually  determined  indirectly. 

a.  Precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver^  wash  the  precipitate,  dry,  197 
fuse,  and  weigh.  Transfer  an  aliquot  part  of  the  mixed  chloride 
and  bromide  of  silver  to  a  light  weighed  bulb-tube,*  fuse  in  the 
bulb,  let  the  mass  cool,  and  weigh.  This  operation  gives  both  the 
total  weight  of  the  tube  with  its  contents,  and  the  weight  of  the 
portion  of  mixed  chloride  and  bromide  of  silver  in  the  bulb.  The 
greatest  accuracy  in  the  several  weighings  is  indispensable.  Now 
transmit  through  the  tube  a  slow  stream  of  dry  pure  chlorine  gas, 
heat  the  contents  of  the  bulb  to  fusion,  and  shisLke  the  fiised  mass 
occasionally  about  in  the  bulb.  After  the  lapse  of  about  20  min- 
utes, take  off  the  tube,  allow  it  to  cool,  hold  it  in  an  oblique  posi- 
tion, that  the  chlorine  gas  may  be  replaced  by  atmospheric  air,  and 
then  weigh.  Heat  once  more,  for  about  10  minutes,  in  a  stream  of 
chlorine  gas,  and  weigh  again.  If  the  two  last  weighings  agree,  the  ex- 
periment is  terminated;  if  not,  the  operation  must  be  repeated  once 
more.  The  loss  of  weight  suffered,  multiplied  by  4*2203  gives  the 
quantity  of  the  bromide  of  silver  decomposed  by  the  chloiine.  For 
the  proof  of  this  rule  see  §  197. 

This  method  gives  very  accurate  results,  if  the  proportion  of  bro- 
mine present  is  not  too  small ;  but  most  uncertain  results  in  cases 
where  mere  traces  of  bromine  have  to  be  determined  in  presence  of 
large  quantities  of  chlorides,  as  for  instance  in  salt-springs.  To 
render  the  method  available  in  such  cases,  the  great  point  is  to  pro- 
duce a  silver  compound  containing  all  the  bromine,  and  only  a  small 
part  of  the  chlorine.  This  end  may  be  attained  in  several  ways. 
In  these  processes  the  quantity  of  chlorine  is  found  by  completely 
precipitating  a  separate  portion  with  silver  solution,  and  deducting 
the  bromide  of  silver  found  from  the  weight  of  the  precipitate. 

a.  Mix  the  solution  with  carbonate  of  soda  in  excess,  filter  if  ne- 
cessary, evaporate  nearly  to  dryness,  extract  the  residue  with  hot 
absolute  alcohol ;  the  solution  contains  the  whole  of  the  alkaline 
metallic  bromide,  and  only  a  small  portion  of  the  alkaline  metallic 
chloride ;  add  a  drop  of  soda  solution,  and  evaporate ;  dissolve  the 
residue  in  water,  acidify  with  nitiic  acid,  and  precipitate  with 
silver  solution. 

/3.  Fehling's  method,  f 

Mix  the  solution  cold  with  a  quantity  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  108^ 
silver  not  nearly  sufficient  to  effect  complete  precipitation,  shaking 
the  mixture  vigorously,  and  leave  the  precipitate  for  some  time  in 
the  fluid,  with  repeated  shaking.     If  the  amount  of  the  precipitate 

*  The  best  way  of  effecting  the  removal  of  the  fused  maas  from  the  oraaiblie 
ifl  to  fose  again,  and  then  pour  out. 
t  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Ghem.  4o,  269. 
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f  produced  corresponds  at  all  to  the  quantity  of  bromine  present,  the 
whole  of  the  latter  substance  is  obtained  in  the  precipitate. 

Fkhlino  gives  the  following  rule : — 

If  the  fluid  contains  0*1^  bromine,  use  -^  or  ^  the  quantity  of  so- 
lution of  nitrate  of  silver  that  would  be  required  to  effect  complete 
precipitation ;  if  0-01^},  ^ ;  if  0-002*,  -gV;  if  0-00^, ^. 

Wash  the  mixed  precipitate  of  chloride  and  bromide  of  silver 
ihoTOughly  ;  dry,  ignite,  weigh,  and  treat  with  chlorine,  as  above. 

y,  Mabchand*  has  slightly  modified  Fehlinq's  method.  Hel09 
reduces  with  zinc  the  mixed  precipitate  of  chloride  and  bromide  of 
Bilver  obtained  by  Fehlino^s  fractional  precipitation ;  decomposes 
the  solution  of  chloride  and  bromide  of  zinc  with  carbonate  of 
aoda;  evaporates  to  dryness,  and  extracts  the  residue  with  absolute 
alcohol,  which  dissolves  all  the  bromide  of  sodium  with  only  a  little 
of  the  chloride  of  sodium ;  he  then  evaporates  the  solution  to  dry- 
ness, takes  up  the  residue  with  water,  precipitates  again  with  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  subjects  a  part  of  the  weighed  preci- 
pitate to  the  treatment  with  chlorine. 

^.  K  a  fluid  containing  chlorides  in  presence  of  some  bromide,  is 
heated,  in  a  distillation  flask,  with  hydrochloric  add  and  binoxide 
of  manganese,  the  whole  of  the  bromine  passes  over  before  any  of 
the  dilorine.  Upon  this  circumstance,  Mohr  f  bases  the  following 
method  for  effecting  the  concentration  of  bromine : — 

Distil  as  stated,  and  conduct  the  vapors,  through  a  doubly  bent 
tube,  into  a  wide  Woulf's  bottle,  which  contains  some  strong  solu- 
tion of  ammonia.  Dense  fumes  form  in  the  bottle,  filling  it  gra- 
dually. Conduct  the  excess  of  vapors  from  the  first  into  a  second 
bottle,  with  narrow  neck,  which  contains  ammoniated  water.  Both 
bottles  must  be  sufficiently  large  to  allow  no  vapors  to  escape. 
When  the  whole  of  the  bromine  is  evolved,  which  may  be  distinctly 
seen  by  the  color  of  the  space  above  the  liquid  in  the  distillation 
flask  and  tubes,  raise  the  cork  of  the  flask  to  prevent  the  receding 
of  bromide  of  ammonium  fumes.  Let  the  apparatus  cool,  and 
unite  the  contents  of  the  two  bottles ;  the  fluid  contains  the  whole 
of  the  bromine,  with  a  relatively  small  portion  of  the  chlorine. 

h.  Instead  of  treating  the  mixed  chloride  and  bromide  of  silver  200 
in  a  current  of  chlorine  as  in  a,  it  may  also  be  reduced  to  metallic 
silver  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  After  accurately  determining  the 
weight  of  the  reduced  metsd,  calculate  the  amount  of  chloride  of 
silver  equivalent  to  it ;  subtract  from  this  the  weight  of  the  chloride 
and  bromide  of  silver  subjected  to  the  reducing  process,  and  we 
have  the  same  difference  as  served  in  a  for  the  point  of  departure 
of  the  calculation  (Wackenroder).  It  will  be  seen  that  one  and 
the  same  portion  of  mixed  bromide  and  chloride  of  silver  may  be 
treated  first  aa  directed  in  a,  then,  by  way  of  control,  as  directed  in 
6.  The  difference  found  in  the  direct  way  in  the  first,  and  by  cal- 
culation in  the  second  expeiiment,  between  the  weight  of  the  mixed 
chloride  and  bromide  of  silver  and  the  amount  of  chloride  of  silver 
equivalent  to  it,  must  be  the  same. 

c.  PiSAKi   recommends  to  add  a  known  quantity  of  solution  of  201 
nitrate  of  silver  in  slight  excess,  filter,  and  determine  the  silver  in 

*  Jonzn.  1  prakt  Chem.  47,  868.  t'^^^^^uO.  d.  Chem.  u.  Phann.  08,  80. 
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the  filtrate  by  iodide  of  starcH  (p.  215).  The  precipitate  is  weighed 
as  in  c,     Tliis  method  precludes  the  partial  precipitation. 

d.  Determine  in  a  portion  of  the  solution  the  chlorine -f- bromine  909 
(by  precipitating  with  solution  of  silver),  either  gravimetricallj  or 
volumetrically ;  in  another  portion  the  bromine,  either  by  the  coloii- 
metric  method  (^  143, 1,,  c),  or  by  the  volumetric  method  (§  143,  L, 
b).  Calculate  the  chlorine  from  the  difference.  The  method  ifl 
very  suitable  for  an  expeditious  analysis  of  mother-liquors. 

2.  Chlorine  from  Iodine. 

a.  Proceed  exactly  as  for  the  indirect  determination  of  bromine  208 
in  presence  of  chlorine  (197)*  The  loss  of  weight  suffered  by  the 
silver  precipitate  in  the  fusion  in  chlorine  gas,  multiplied  by  2*567, 
gives  the  quantity  of  the  iodide  of  silver  decomposed  by  chlorine. 
The  methods  described  in  200  &i^d  201  >  ii^&y  slso  be  employed. 
The  results  obtained  by  these  methods  in  the  case  of  chlorine  and 
iodine  are  still  more  accurate  than  in  the  case  of  chlorine  and 
bromine,  as  the  equivalents  of  iodine  and  chlorine  differ  Hblt  more 
widely  than  those  of  chlorine  and  bromine. 

b.  Add  to  the  solution  ^  c.  c.  of  standard  solution  of  iodide  of  204 
starch  (p.  215),  then,  drop  by  drop,  with  stirring,  standard  solution 

of  silver  (p.  304),  until  the  iodide  of  starch  is  decolorized.  The 
amount  of  silver  solution  used  (after  deducting  the  small  quantity 
required  for  the  decolorization  of  the  ^  a  c.  of  iodide  of  stardi 
solution  added,  and  which  must  be  separately  determined)  corre- 
sponds exactly  to  the  amount  of  iodine  in  the  analyzed  compound ; 
for  iodide  of  starch  is  decolorized  before  the  precipitation  of 
chlorine  begins.  To  determine  now  the  chlorine  also,  add  again 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  slight  excess,  filter,  and  determine 
the  excess  of  silver  in  the  filtrate  by  means  of  iodide  of  starch 
(p.  215).  Deduct  the  amount  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  cor- 
responding to  the  ^  c.  c.  of  iodide  of  starch  solution  added,  and  to 
the  iodine  present,  as  well  as  the  excess  of  silver  solution  from  the 
total  quantity  added,  and  calculate  the  chlorine  from  the  difference. 
This  method  is  expeditious;  the  results  are  accurate  (PiaANi*). 
Compare  also  Expt.  No.  94. 

The  following  methods  are  especially  adapted  for  the  detemdna- 
tion  of  small  quantities  of  iodide  in  the  presence  of  large  quanti- 
ties of  chloride : —  ^^^ 

c.  Mix  the  solution  with  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  hyponitric  20(^^ 
acid  in  sulphuric  acid,  or  with  red  fuming  nitric  acid,  add  4  to  6 

gnu.  bisulphite  of  carbon,  shake  violently,  separate  the  violet-colored 
bisulphide  from  the  fluid  containing  the  chlorine  (and  bromine)  by 
cautious  decantation,  and  shake  the  decanted  fluid  with  fresh  bisul- 
phide. After  the  violet  bisulphide  has  been  washed  by  decantation, 
the  water  being  poured  off  through  a  filter,  the  iodine  may  be  deteiw 
mined  as  follows :  The  solution  should  be  in  a  stoppei^  bottle, 
covered  with  a  layer  of  water.  Add  a  dilute  solution  of  hyposol- 
])hite  of  soda,  with  shaking,  finally  after  addition  of  every  two 
drops.  The  violet  coloration  gradually  disappears.  The  end-point 
is  easy  to  hit  with  j)erfect  certainty.     Now  determine  the  value  of 

*  Compt  rend.  44,  352 ;  Jouni.  f .  prakt.  Chem.  72,  966. 
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the  solution  of  hyposulpbite,  by  shaking  a  few  c.  c  of  standard 
iodine  solution  with  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  then  adding  hyposul- 
phite to  decoloration.     Results  good. 

(L  Precipitate  a  portion  with  silver  solution  and  determine  the  206 
chlorine  +  iodine ;  in  a  second  portion  estimate  the  iodine  toIu- 
metrically  (§  145, 1.,  c,  or  d)^  and  calculate  the  chlorine  from  the 
difference. 

«.  For  technical  purposes  the  following  method  is  also  suitable.  It  207 
was  recommended  by  Wallace  and  Lamont*  for  the  estimation  of 
iodine  in  kelp.  The  kelp-lie  is  nearly  neutralized  with  nitric  acid, 
evaporated  to  dryness,  said  the  residue  fused  in  a  platinum  vessel 
to  oxidation  of  all  the  sulphides.  Treat  with  water,  filter,  add 
nitrate  of  silver  till  the  precipitate  appears  perfectly  white,  wash, 
digest  with  strong  ammonia,  and  weigh  the  residual  iodide  of  silver. 
Finally,  add  to  the  weight  of  the  latter  the  amount  which  passes 
into  solution  in  the  ammonia ;  it  is  ^^Vt  ^^  ^®  aqueous  ammonia 
(sp.  gr.  0*89)  used. 

3.  Chlorine,  Bromine,  and  Iodine  from  each  other. 

a.  Determine  in  a  portion  of  the  compound  the  chlorine,  bro-  208 
mine  and  iodine,  jointly  by  precipitation  with  nitrate  of  sOver. 
Determine  the  silver  in  tlie  weighed  precipitate  as  in  200.  Or 
add  a  known  quantity  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  slight  excess, 
filter,  and  determine  the  small  excess  of  silver  in  the  filtrate  by 
means  of  iodide  of  starch  (201)  • 

Determine  the  iodine  separately  by  DuprA's  method  (see  below), 
calculate  the  quantity  of  iodide  of  silver  and  of  silver  correspondiii^ 
to  the  amount  of  iodine  found,  deduct  the  calculated  amount  of  iodide 
of  silver  from  the  mixed  iodide,  chloride,  and  bromide  of  silver,  that 
of  the  silver  from  the  known  quantity  of  the  metal  contained  in  the 
mixed  compound ;  the  remainders  are  respectively  the  joint  amount 
of  chloride  and  bromide  of  silver,  and  the  quantity  of  the  metal  con- 
tained therein ;  these  are  the  data  for  calculating  the  chlorine  and 
bromine  (200)* 

As  regards  the  estimation  of  iodine  in  presence  of  bromides,  A. 
and  F.  Dupr£  found  that  if  tlie  solution  of  an  iodide  contains  1 
part  of  bromide  of  potaHsium,  or  more,  in  1500  [)arts  of  water, 
protobromide  of  iodine  (I  Br)  is  formed  upon  addition  of  chlorine 
water ;  if  the  solution  contains  less  than  1  ])art  of  bromide  of  potas- 
sium in  1500  parts  of  water,  higher  bromides  in  varying  propor- 
tions are  formed  in  addition  to  the  protobromide.  If  the  solution 
contains  only  1  part  of  bromide  of  i)otassium  to  13000  parts  of 
water,  pentaJaromide  of  iodine  alone  is  formed.  If  the-  iodine  was 
dissolved  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  the  conversion  into  I  Br  is 
marked  simply  by  the  change  of  the  violet  color  of  the  fluid  to  yel- 
lowish brown  (zirconium  color),  whereas  the  formation  of  I  Br,  is 
marked  by  the  change  of  violet  to  white. 

Upon  these  reactions  A.  and  F.  DuprA  have  based  the  following 
method  : — ^Test  the  fluid  flrst  by  adding  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and 
then,  gradually,  chlorine  water,  to  see  whether  the  color  will  change 
from  violet  to  white.     If  this  is  not  the  case,  dilute  to  the  required 

*  Chem.  Gas.  1869, 187. 
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degree,  and  to  make  quite  sure,  add  one-half  more  water ;  then  pro- 
ceed as  directed  §  145,  I.,  c,  a  or  $,  A.  and  F.  Dvnt  obtained 
most  satisfactory  results  by  this  process ;  the  method  is  particiilaiv 
ly  recommended  for  the  determination  of  smaU  quantities  of  iodine 
in  lies  which  contain  large  quantities  of  chlorideSy  and  not  too 
small  quantities  of  bromides.  If  the  latter  are  too  small,  exact  in- 
sults cannot  be  obtained  by  the  indirect  method,  on  whidi  the  bn>- 
mine  estimation  is  based.  To  determine  bromine  directly,  we  may, 
after  adding  a  sufficient  quantity  of  chlorine  water  to  destroy  the 
violet  color  of  the  bisulphide,  and  consequently  to  form  I  Cl^  or, 
as  the  case  may  be,  I  Brg  (6  eq.  chlorine  =  1  eq.  iodine),  add  more 
chlorine  water  till  the  whole  of  the  bromine  is  converted  into  Br 
CI.  2  eq.  of  this  second  quantity  of  chlorine  correspond  to  1  eq. 
bromine  (A.  Reimann).  The  details  will  be  found  §  143,  L,  6. 
To  explain,  I  will  suppose  the  case  in  which  5  eq.  K  Br  and  1  eq. 
K  I  are  present.  K  I  +  5  K  Br  +6  CI  =  6  E  CI  +  I  Br^  and  I 
Br,  -f  10  CI  =  I  CI5  -f  5  Br  CL 

b.  Proceed  generally  as  in  a,  but  determine  the  iodine  by  Pisaki^s  209 
method  (204)*     This  method  also  gives  very  satis&ctoTy  resolts, 
especially  in  the  presence  of  large  quantities  of  iodides.     Presence 
of  bromides  does  not  interfere  with  the  accuracy  of  the  estimation 
of  the  iodine  (Expt.  No.  95). 

4.  Akaltsis  of  Iodine  containing  Chlobine. 

a.  Dissolve  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  dried  iodine  in  cold  sul-  210 
phurous  acid,  precipitate  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  digest 
the  precipitate  with  nitric  acid,  to  remove  the  sulphite  of  silver 
which  may  have  coprecipitated,  and  weigh.  The  calculation  of  the 
iodine  and  chlorine  is  made  by  the  following  equations,  in  which 
A  represents  the  quantity  of  iodine  analyzed,  x  the  iodine  contained 
in  it,  y  the  chlorine  contained  in  it,  and  JB  the  amount  of  chloride 
and  iodide  of  silver  obtained : — 


Now  as 


and 


we  have 


X  +  y  =  /4,  and 
Ag  +  I       Ag+Cl 

■  J"  *+    CI  y- 

.B 

Ag  +  I 

J— =1-861 

Ag+Cl 

a     -  *o« 

^-1-851  A 

y  -        2-194 

h.  If  you  have  free  iodine  and  free  chlorine  in  solution,  deter-  211 
mine  in  one  portion,  after  heating  with  sulphurous  add,  the  iodine' 
as  iodide  of  palladium  (§  145, 1.,  6),  and  treat  another  portion  as  di- 
rected 8  146,  1.     Deduct  from  the  apparent  amount  of  iodine  found 
by  the  latter  process,  the  actual  quantity  calctdated  fix)m  the  iodide 
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of  palladimn ;  Hie  difference  expresses  the  amount  of  iodine  equiva- 
lent to  the  chlorine  contained  in  the  substance. 

5.  Analtbib  of  Bromiive  containing  Chlorine. 

a.  Proceed  exactly  as  in  210y  weighing  the  bromine  in  a  small  812 
l^ass  bulb.    Taking  ^  to  be  eqiial  to  the  analyzed  bromine,  1^  to 
the  bromide  and  chloride  of  silver  obtained,  x  to  the  bi'omine  con- 
tained in  A,  y  to  the  chlorine  contained  in  A,  the  calculation  is 
made  by  the  following  equations  : — 

X  •\'  y  =A 
and 

B  -  2-35  A 

y  = 

1-695 

h.  Mix  the  weighed  anhydrous  bromine  with  solution  of  iodide  218 
of  potassium  in  excess,  and  determine  the  separated  iodine  as  di- 
rected g  146. 

From  these  data,  the  respective  quantities  of  bromine  and  chlo- 
rine are  calculated  by  the  following  equations.  Let  A  represent 
the  weighed  bromine,  %  the  iodine  found,  y  the  chlorine  contained 
in  AjX  the  bromine  contained  in  A^  then 

x-{-  y  =  A 
.♦—1-5866^ 

y  = 

1-991 
BuNSEN,  the  originator  of  methods  4  and  5,  has  experimentally 
proved  their  accuracy.* 

6.  Cyanogen  from  Chlorine,  Bromine,  or  Iodine. 

a.  Precipitate  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  collect  the  pre-  214 
cipitate  upon  a  weighed  filter,  and  dry  in  the  water-bath  until  the 
weight  remains  constant ;   then  determine   the  cyanogen  by  the 
method  of  organic  analysis ;  the  difference  expresses  the  quantity 
of  the  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine. 

h.  Precipitate  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  as  in  a,  dry  the  215 
precipitate  at  100^,  and  weigh.  Heat  the  precipitate,  or  an  aliquot 
part  of  it,  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  with  cautious  agitation  of  the 
^nlltents,  to  complete  fusion ;  add  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  the  fused 
mass,  then  reduce  by  zinc,  filter  the  solution  from  the  metallic  silver 
and  paracyanide  of  silver,  and  determine  the  chlorine,  iodine,  or  bro- 
mine in  the  filtrate,  in  the  usual  way  by  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
The  cyanide  of  silver  is  the  difference.  Neubauer  and  Keener  \ 
obtained  very  satisfactory  results  by  this  method. 

c.  Determine  the  radicals  jointly  in  a  portion  of  the  solution,  by  216 
precipitating  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  cyanogen  in 
another  portion,  in  the  volumetric  way  (§  147, 1.,  h). 

7.  Ferro-  or  Ferricyanooen  from  Hydrochloric  Acid. 

To  analyse  say  ferro-  or  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  mixed  with  217 
the  chloride  of  an  alkali  metal,  determine  in  one  portion  the  ferro-  or 
ferricyanogen  as  directed  §  147,  II.,  ^;  acidify  another  portion  with 
nitric  add,  precipitate  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  wash  the 

•  Annal  d.  Ohem.  u.  Pharm.  86,  274,  276.  f  ^d.  101,  841 
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precipitate,  fuse  with  4  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  1  part  of 
nitrate  of  potassa,  extract  the  fused  mass  with  water,  and  detemdne 
the  chlorine  in  the  solution  as  directed  in  §  141. 

8.    SULPHUBETTED  HtDROGEK  FBOM  HtDBOCHLOBIO  AcID. 


The  old  method  of  separating  the  two  adds  by  means  of  a  m* 
salt  is  liable  to  give  fedse  results,  as  part  of  the  chloride  of  the  metal 
may  fall  down  with  the  sulphide.  We  therefore  precipitate  both  as 
silver  compounds,  dry  the  precipitate  at  100^,  and  determine  the 
sulphur  in  a  weighed  portion ;  or — and  this  is  usually  preferred — 
determine  in  a  portion  of  the  solution  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  as 
directed  §  148, 1,  a,  5,  or  c,  in  another  portion  the  sulphur  +  chlorine 
in  form  of  silver  salts.  If  you  employ  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
mixed  with  excess  of  ammonia,  for  the  determination  of  the  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  you  may,  after  filtering  off  the  sulphide  of 
silver,  estimate  l£e  chlorine  <urectly  as  chloride  of  silver,  by  adding 
nitric  acid,  and,  if  necessary,  more  neutral  silver  solution.  To  remove 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  from  an  acid  solution,  in  order  that  chlorine 
may  be  determined  in  the  latter  by  means  of  nitrate  of  silver,  H. 
Rose  recommends  to  add  solution  of  sulphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
which  will  effect  the  separation  of  sulphur  alone;  the  separated 
sulphur  is  allowed  to  deposit,  and  then  filtered  off 


THIRD   GROUP. 

Nitric  Acm — Chloric  Acid. 

I.   SEPARATIOlt  OF  THE  ACIDS  OF  THE  ThIRD  GrOUP  FROM  THOSE  OF 

THE   FIRST  TWO   GrOUPS. 

§170. 

a.  If  you  have  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  or  chloric  acid  with  219 
another  free  acid  in  a  fluid  containing  no  bases,  determine  in  one 
portion  the  joint  amount  of  the  free  acid,  by  the  acidimetric  method 
(see  Special  Part),  in  another  portion  the  acid  mixed  with  the  chloric 
or  nitric  acid,  and  calculate  the  amount  of  either  of  the  latter  from 
the  difference. 

6.  If  you  have  to  analyze  a  mixture  of  a  nitrate  or  chlorate  with  220 
some  other  salt,  determine  in  one  portion  the  nitric  acid  or  chloric 
acid  volumetrically  (§  149,  II.,  d,  a  or  j3,  or  II.,  e,  and  §  150),  or 
the  nitric  acid  by  §  149,  II.,  a,  |3  ;  and  in  another  portion  the  other 
acid.  I  think  I  need  hardly  remark,  that  no  substaiiceBmust  be  pre- 
sent which  would  interfere  with  the  application  of  these  methods. 

c.  From  the  chlorides  of  those  metals  which  form  with  phosphoric  221 
acid  insoluble  tribasic  phosphates,  the  salts  of  the  acids  of  the  third 
group  may  be  separated  also  by  digesting  the  solution  with  recently 
precipitated  thoroughly  washed  tribasic  phosphate  of  silver  in  excess, 
and  boiling  the  mixture.  In  this  process  the  chlorides  transpose 
with  the  phosphate — chloride  of  silver  and  phosphate  of  the  metal 
with  which  the  chlorine  was  originally  combined  being  formed,  which 
both  separate,  together  with  the  excess  of  the  phosphate  of  silver^ 
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whilst  the  chlorates  and  nitrates  remain  in  solution  (Chenevix  ; 
Labsaione*). 

(L  The  estimation  of  an  alkaline  chlorate,  in  presence  of  a  chloride,  228 
may  he  effected  also  as  follows : — Take  two  portions  of  the  suhstance^ 
determine  the  chlorine  by  means  of  silver  solution,  in  one  directly,  in 
the  other  after  reduction  of  the  chloric  acid  by  cautious  ignition  or 
by  nascent  hydrogen  (§  150, 11.,  c).  Calculate  the  chloric  add  £rom 
the  difference  in  the  precipitates  of  chloride  of  silver. 

n.  Sepabation  of  the  Acids  of  the  Thibd  Gboup  fbom 

»EACH  OTHEB. 

We  have  as  yet  no  method  to  effect  the  direct  separation  of  nitric  228 
acid  from  chloric  acid ;  the  only  practicable  way,  therefore,  is  to 
determine  the  two  acids  jointly  in  a  portion  of  the  compound,  by  the 
method  given  p.  330,  cf,  measuring  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  remain- 
ing by  Oudeman^s  method  (p.  203),  and  bearing  in  mind  that  12 
eq.  of  iron,  converted  from  proto-  into  sesquichloride,  cotrespond  to 
1  eq.  of  chloric  acid.  In  another  portion  estimate  the  chloric  acid, 
by  adding  carbonate  of  soda  in  excess,  evaporating  to  dryness,  fus- 
ing the  residue  until  the  chlorate  is  completely  converted  into  chlo- 
ride, and  then  determining  the  chlorine  in  the  latter ;  1  eq.  chloride 
of  ulver  produced  from  this  corresponds  to  1  eq.  chloric  acid,  pro- 
vided there  was  no  chloride  originally  present. 

•  Jonm.  de  Phazm.  16,  289 ;  Phazm.  CentndbL  1660, 121. 


SECTION  VI 

ORGANIC  ANALYSIS. 

§171. 

Organic  compounds  contain  comparatively  only  few  of  the  elements.    A^ 
small  number  of  them  consist  simply  of  2  elements,  viz., 

CandH; 
the  greater  number  contain  3  elements,  viz.,  as  a  rule, 

C,  H,  and  O ; 
most  of  the  rest  4  elements,  viz.,  generally, 

C,  H,  O,  and  N ; 
a  small  number  5  elements,  viz., 

C,  H,  O,  N,  andS; 
and  a  few,  6  elements,  viz., 

0,  H,  O,  N,  S,  and  P. 

This  applies  to  all  the  natural  organic  compounds  which  have  as  yet 
come  under  our  notice.  But  we  may  artificially  prepare  organic  com- 
pounds containing  other  elements  besides  those  enumerated ;  thus  we 
know  many  organic  substances,  which  contain  chlorine,  iodine,  or  bro- 
mine ;  others  which  contain  arsenic,  antimony,  tin,  zinc,  platinum,  iron, 
cobalt,  (tc. ;  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say  which  of  the  other  elements 
may  not  be  similarly  capable  of  becoming  more  remote  constituents  of 
organic  com]>oimds  (constituents  of  organic  radicals). 

With  these  compounds  we  must  not  confound  those  in  which  organic 
acids  are  combined  with  inorganic  bases,  or  organic  bases  with  inorganie 
acids,  such  as  tartrate  of  lead,  for  instance,  silicic  ether,  borate  of 
morphia,  &c, ;  since  in  such  bodies  any  of  the  elements  may  of  course 
occur. 

Organic  compounds  may  be  analyzed  either  with  a  view  simply  -to  re- 
solve them  into  their  proximate  constituents ;  thus,  for  instance,  a  gum- 
resin  into  resin,  gum,  and  ethereal  oil ; — or  the  analysis  may  have  for  its 
object  the  determination  of  the  ultimate  constituents  (the  elements)  of  the 
substance.  The  simple  resolution  of  organic  compounds  into  their  prox- 
imate constituents  is  eflected  by  methods  perfectly  similar  to  those  used  in 
the  analysis  of  inorganic  compounds  ;  that  is,  the  operator  endeavors  to 
separate  (by  solvents,  application  of  heat,  <fec.)  the  individual  constituents 
from  one  another,  either  directly,  or  after  having  converted  them  into 
a{)pro})iiate  forms.  We  disregard  here  altogether  this  kind  of  organic 
analysis — of  which  the  methods  must  be  nearly  as  numerous  and  varied 
as  the  cases  to  which  they  are  applied — ^and  proceed  at  once  to  treat 
^f  the  second  kind,  which  may  be  called  the  ultimate  analysis  of  organic 
'HUes, 

'  *  "^ate  analysis  of  organic  bodies  (Ii&re  termed  simply^  organic 
for  its  object,  as  stated  above,  the  determination  of  tJie 
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elements  contained  in  organic  substances.  It  teaches  ns  how  to  isolate 
these  elements  or  to  convert  them  into  compounds  of  known  composition, 
to  separate  the  new  compounds  formed  from  one  another,  and  to  calculate 
from  their  several  weights,  or  volumes,  the  quantities  of  the  elements. 
Organic  analysis,  therefore,  is  based  upon  the  same  principle  upon  which 
rest  most  of  the  methods  of  separating  and  determining  inorganic  com- 
pounds. 

The  conversion  of  most  organic  substances  into  distinctly  characterized 
and  readily  separable  products,  the  weights  of  which  can  be  accurately 
determined,  offers  no  great  difficulties,  and  organic  analysis  is  therefore 
usually  one  of  the  more  easy  tasks  of  analytical  chemistry ; — and  as,  from 
the  limited  number  of  the  elements  which  constitute  organic  bodies,  there 
is  necessarily  a  great  sameness  in  the  products  of  their  decomposition,  the 
analytical  process  is  always  very  similar,  and  a  few  methods  suffice  for  all 
cases.  It  is  principally  ascribable  to  this  latter  circumstance  that  organic 
analysis  has  so  speedily  attained  its  present  high  degree  of  perfection  : — 
the  constant  examination  and  improvement  of  a  few  methods  by  a  great 
number  of  chemists  could  not  fail  to  produce  this  result. 

An  organic  analysis  may  have  for  its  object  either  simply  to  ascertain 
the  relative  quantities  of  the  constituent  elements  of  a  substance, — thu^ 
for  instance,  woods  may  be  analyzed  to  ascertain  their  heating  power,  fats 
to  ascertain  their  illuminating  power, — or  to  determine  not  only  the  relar 
tive  quantities  of  the  constituent  elementary  atoms,  but  also  their  abso- 
lute quantities,  that  is,  to  determine  the  number  of  equivalents  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  <&c.,  which  constitute  1  equivalent  of  the  analyzed  com- 
pound. In  scientific  investigations  we  have  invariably  the  latter  object 
in  view,  although  we  are  not  yet  able  to  achieve  it  in  all  cases.  These 
two  objects  cannot  well  be  attained  by  one  operation ;  each  requires  a 
distinct  process. 

The  methods  by  which  we  ascertain  the  proportions  of  the  constituent 
elements  of  organic  compounds,  may  be  called  collectively,  tJi^  ultimate 
analysis  of  organic  bodies,  in  a  more  restricted  sense ;  whilst  the  methods 
which  reveal  to  us  the  absolute  number  of  elementary  equivalents  con- 
stitutiug  the  complex  equivalent  of  the  analyzed  compound  may  be  styled 
the  determination  of  Uie  equivcdents  of  organic  bodies. 

The  success  of  an  organic  analysis  depends  both  upon  the  method  and 
its  execution.  The  latter  requires  patience,  circumHpection,  and  skill ; 
whoever  is  moderately  endowed  with  these  gifts  will  soon  become  a  pro- 
ficient in  this  branch.  The  selection  of  the  method  de[>ends  upon  the 
knowledge  of  the  constituents  of  the  substance,  and  the  method  selected 
may  require  certain  modifications,  according  to  the  proi)erties  and  state 
of  aggregation  of  the  same.  Before  we  can  proceed,  therefore,  to  describe 
the  various  methods  applicable  in  the  different  cases  that  may  occur,  we 
have  first  to  occupy  ourselves  here  with  the  means  of  testing  organic 
bodies  qualitatively. 

L  Qualitative  Examixatiox  of  Organic  Bodies. 

§172. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  correct  selection  of  the  proper  method,  tp 
know  all  the  elements  of  an  organic  com{K)\md,  since,  for  instance,  the 
presence  or  absence  of  oxygen  makes  not  the  slightest  difference  to  the 
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method.  But  with  regard  to  other  elements,  such  as  nitrogen,  sulphiiTy 
phosphorus,  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  &c.,  and  also  the  various  metals, 
it  is  absolutely  indispensable  that  the  operator  should  know  positivelj 
whether  either  of  them  is  present.  This  may  be  ascertained  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — 

1.  Testing  for  Nitrogen, 

.  Substances  containing  a  tolerably  large  amount  of  nitrogen  exhale 
upon  combustion,  or  when  intensely  heated,  the  well-known  smeU  of 
singed  hair  or  feathers.  No  further  test  is  required  if  this  smell  is  dis- 
tinctly perceptible ;  otherwise  one  of  the  following  experiments  is  resorted 
to:— 

a.  The  substance  is  mixed  with  hydrate  of  potassa  in  powder  or  with 
soda-lime  (§  66,  4),  and  the  mixture  heated  in  a  test-tube.  If  the  sub- 
stance contains  nitrogen,  ammonia  will  be  evolved,  which  may  be  readily 
detected  by  its  odor  and  reaction,  and  by  the  formation  of  white  fumes 
with  volatile  acids.  Should  these  reactions  fail  to  afford  positive  certainty, 
every  doubt  may  be  removed  by  the  following  experiment : — Heat  a  some- 
what larger  portion  of  the  substance,  in  a  short  tube,  with  an  excess  of  soda- 
Hme,  and  conduct  the  products  of  the  combustion  into  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid ;  evaporate  the  acid  on  the  water-bath,  dissolve  the  residue  in  a  little 
water,  and  mix  the  solution  with  bichloride  of  platinum  and  alcohoL 
Should  no  precipitate  form,  even  after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  the  substance 
may  be  considered  free  from  nitrogen. 

6.  Lassaiune  has  proposed  another  method,  which  is  based  upon  the 
property  of  potassium  to  form  cyanide  of  potassium  when  ignited  with  a 
nitrogenous  organic  substance.  The  following  is  the  best  mode  of  per- 
forming the  experiment : — 

Heat  the  substance  under  examination,  in  a  test-tube,  with  a  small 
lump  of  potassium,  and  after  the  complete  combustion  of  the  potassium, 
treat  the  residue  with  a  little  water  (cautiously) ;  filter  the  solution,  add  2 
drops  of  solution  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  containing  some  sesqui- 
oxide,  digest  the  mixture  a  short  time,  and  add  hydrochloric  acid  in  excess. 
The  formation  of  a  blue  or  bluish-green  precipitate  or  coloration  proves 
the  presence  of  nitrogen. 

Both  methods  are  delicate :  a  is  the  more  commonly  employed,  and 
suffices  in  almost  all  cases ;  b  does  not  answer  so  well  in  the  case  of  alkaloids 
oontaining  oxygen  {e.g.  morphia,  binicia). 

c.  In  organic  substances  containing  oxides  of  nitrogen,  the  presence  of 
nitrogen  cannot  be  detected  with  certainty  by  either  a  or  6,  but  it  may  be 
i*eadily  discovered  by  heating  the  substance  in  a  tube,  when  red  add 
fumes,  imparting  a  blue  tint  to  iodide  of  starch  paper,  will  be  evolved, 
accompanied  often  by  deflagration. 

2.  Testing  for  Sulphur, 

a.  Solid  substances  are  fused  with  about  12  parts  of  pure  hydrate  of 
potassa,  and  six  parts  of  nitrate  of  potassa.  Or  they  are  intimately  mixed 
with  some  pure  nitrate  of  potassa  and  carbonate  of  soda ;  nitrate  of  potassa 
is  then  heated  to  fusion  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  and  the  mixture  gradually 
added  to  the  fusing  mass.  The  mass  is  allowed  to  cool,  then  dissolved  in 
water,  and  the  solution  tested  with  baryta,  after  acidifying  with  hydro- 
chloric acid. 
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6.  Fluids  are  treated  with  fuming  nitric  add,  or  with  a  mixture  of  nitric 
acid-and  chlorate  of  potassa,  at  firat  in  the  cold,  finally  with  application 
of  heat ;  the  solution  is  tested  as  in  a. 

c  As  the  methods  a  and  b  serve  simply  to  indicate  the  presence  of  sul- 
j^ur  in  a  general  way,  but  afford  no  information  regarding  the  state  or 
form  in  which  that  element  may  be  present,  I  add  here  another  method, 
which  serves  to  detect  only  the  sulphur  in  the  non-oxidized  state  in  organic 
compounds. 

Boil  the  substance  with  strong  solution  of  potassa  and  evaporate  nearly 
to  dryness.  Dissolve  the  residue  in  a  little  water,  and  test  by  means  of 
a  polished  sur&ce  of  silver,  or  by  nitroprusside  of  sodium,  or  by  just  acidi- 
fying the  dilute  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  adding  a  few  drops 
of  a  mixture  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  and  ferricyanide  of  potassium  (see 
"  Qual  Anal."  §  166). 

3.  Testing /or  Phosphorus, 

The  methods  described  in  2,  a  and  6,  may  likewise  serve  for  phos- 
phorus. The  solutions  obtained  are  tested  for  phosphoric  acid  with 
sulphate  of  magnesia ;  or  with  sesquichloride  of  iron,  with  addition  of 
acetate  of  soda ;  or  with  molybdate  of  ammonia  (comp.  '^  QuaL  AnaL"). 
In  method  6,  the  greater  part  of  the  excess  of  nitric  acid  must  first  be 
removed  by  evaporation. 

4.  Testing  for  Inorganic  Sahstances, 

A  portion  of  the  substance  is  heated  on  platinum  foil,  to  see  whether  or 
not  a  residue  remains.  When  acting  upon  difficultly  combustible  sub- 
stances, the  process  may  be  accelerated  by  heating  the  spot  which  the  sub- 
stance occupies  on  the  platinum  foil  to  the  most  intense  redness,  by 
directing  the  flame  of  the  blow-pipe  upon  it  from  below.  The  re^^ue  is 
then  examined  by  the  usual  methods.  That  volatile  metals  in  volatile 
organic  compounds — e.g,^  arsenic  in  kakodyl — cannot  be  detected  by  this 
method,  need  hardly  be  mentioned. 

These  preliminary  experiments  should  never  be  omitted,  since  neglect  in 
this  respect  may  give  rise  to  very  great  errors.  Thus,  for  instance,  taurin, 
a  substance  in  which  a  large  proportion  of  sulphur  was  afterwards  found 
to  exist,  had  originally  the  formula  C4  N  H7  Oio  assigned  to  it.  The  pre- 
liminary examination  of  organic  substances  for  chlorine,  bromine,  and 
iodine  is  generally  unnecessary,  as  these  elements  do  not  occur  in  native 
organic  compounds  ;  and  as  their  presence  in  compounds  artificially  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  halogens  requires  generally  no  further  proof. 
Should  it,  however,  be  desirable  to  ascertain  positively  whether  a  sub- 
stance does  or  does  not  contain  chlorine,  iodine,  or  bromine,  this  may  be 
done  by  the  methods  given  §  188. 

II.  Determination  of  the  Elements  in  Obganic  Bodies.* 

§173. 

A.  Analysis  op  Compounds  which  consist  simply  op  Cabbon  and 
Hydrogen,  or  op  Carbon,  Hydrogen,  and  Oxygen. 

The  principle  of  the  method  which  serves  to  effect  the  quantitative 
analysis  of  such  compounds  is  exceedingly  simple.      The  substance  is 

[*  For  Prof.  Warren^s  admirable  methods  we  must  refer  to  his  original  papers  in 
Am.  JooRL  ScL,  Sdser.,  vol  38,  p.  887,  vol  41,  p.  40,  and  vol  42,  p.  156.] 
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burned  to  carbonic  acid  and  water ;  these  products  are  separated  from 
each  other  and  weighed,  and  the  carbon  of  the  substance  is  calcalated 
from  the  weight  of  the  carbonic  add,  the  hydrogen  from  that  of  the  water. 
If  the  sum  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  is  equal  to  the  original  wei^t 
of  the  substance,  the  substance  contains  no  oxygen ;  if  it  is  less  than  the 
weight  of  the  substance,  the  difference  expresses  the  amount  of  oxygen 
present. 

The  combustion  is  effected  either  by  igniting  the  organic  substance 
with  oxygenized  bodies  which  readily  part  with  their  oxygen  (oxide  of 
copper,  chromate  of  lead,  &c,) ;  or  at  the  expense  both  of  free  and  com- 
bined oxygen. 

a.  Solid  Bodies. 

Comlmstion  with  Oxide  of  Copper, 

%  174. 
I.  Appabatus  and  Pbepabations  bequibed  fob  the  Analtbib. 

1.  The  Substance. — ^This  must  be  most  finely  pulverized  and  perfectly 
pure  and  dry  ; — for  the  method  of  drying,  I  refer  to  §  26. 

2.  A  Tube  in  which  to  weigh  the  Substance,  made  of  thin  ^^iass 
about  20  cm.  long,  and  of  7  mm.  internal  diameter ;  one  end  of  the  tube 
is  closed  by  fusion ;  the  other,  during  the  operation  of  weighing,  is  stop- 
ped with  a  smooth  cork. 

3.  The  Combustion  Tube. — ^A  tube  of  difficultly  fusible  glass  (potassa 
glass),  about  2  mm.  thick  in  the  glass,  80  to  90  cm.  in  length,  and  from 
12  to  14  mm.  inner  diameter,  is  softened  in  the  middle  before  a  glass- 
blowor's  lamp,  drawn  out  as  represented  in  fig.  69,  and  finely  apart  at 


Fig.  69. 

6.  The  fine  points  of  the  two  pieces  are  then  sealed  and  thickened  a  lit- 
tle in  the  flame,  and  the  sharp  edges  of  the  open  ends,  a  and  c,  are 
slightly  rounded  by  fusion,  care  being  taken  to  leave  the  aperture  per- 
fectly round.  The  posterior  part  of  die  tube  should  be  shaped  as  shown 
in  fig.  70,  and  not  as  in  fig.  71. 


Fig.  70.  Fig.  71. 

Two  perfect  combustion  tubes  are  thus  produced.  The  one  intended 
for  immediate  use  is  cleaned  with  linen  or  paper  attached  to  a  piece  of 
wire,  and  then  thoroughly  dried.  This  is  effected  either  by  laying  the  tube, 
with  a  piece  of  paper  twisted  over  its  mouth,  for  some  time  on  a  sand- 
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bath,  with  oooasional  removal  of  the  air  from  it  by  suction,  with  the  aid 
of  ft'^asa  tube,  or  (rapidly)  by  moving  the  tube  to  and  fro  over  the 
flame  of  a  gas  or  spirit  lamp,  heating  its  entire  length,  and  continually 
removing  &e  hot  air  by  suction  through  the  small  glkss  tube  (fig.  72). 


Fig.  72. 

The  combustion  tube,  when  quite  dry,  is  dosed  air-tight  with  a  cork, 
and  kept  in  a  warm  place  until  required  for  use. 

In  default  of  glass  tubes  possessed  of  the  proper  degree  of  infusibility, 
thin  brass  or  copper  foil,  or  brass  gauze,  is  rolled  round  the  tube,  and 
iron  wire  coiled  round  it. 

4.  The  Potash-bulbs  (fig.  73). — ^This  apparatus,  devised  by  Liebio, 
Is  filled  to  the  extent  indicated  in  the  en-  -i 

graving,  with  a  clear  solution  of  caustic  po-  * 

tassa  of  1*27  sp.  gr.  (§  66,  6).  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  solution  of  potassa  into  the  appara- 
tus is  efibcted  by  plunging  the  end  a  into  a 
beaker  or  dish  into  which  a  little  of  the  solu- 
tion has  been  poured  out,  and  applying  suction 
to  6,  by  means  of  a  caoutchouc  tube.  The  two 
ends  are  then  wiped  perfeetly  dry  with  twisted 
slips  of  i^aper,  and  the  outside  of  the  appara- 
tus with  a  clean  cloth. 

6.  The  Chloride-of-Calcium-tube  (fig.  74) 
is  filled  in  the  following  manner : — In  the  first  „« 

place,  the  neck  between  the  two  bulbs  of  the  ** 

tube  is  loosely  stopped  with  a  small  cotton  plug ;  this  is  effected  by  in- 
troducing a  loose  cotton  plug  into  the  wide  tube,  and  applying  a  sudden 
and  energetic  suction  at  the  other  end.  The  large  bulb  is  then  filled 
with  lumps  of  chloride  of  calcium  (§  66,  7,  6),  and  the  tube  with  smaller 
fragments,  intermixed  with  coarse  powder  of  the  same  substance ;  a  loose 
cotton  plug  is  then  inserted,  and  the  tube  finally  closed  with  a  perfo- 
rated cork,  into  which  a  small  glass  tube  is  fitted ;  the  protruding  part 
of  the  cork  is  cut  off,  and  the  cut  surface  covered  over  with  sealing-wax ; 
the  edge  of  the  little  tube  is  slightly  rounded  by  fusion. 

In  using  this  tube  a  considci*able  quantity  of  the  water  condenses  in 


Fig.  74. 

the  empty  bulb  a,  and  at  the  close  of  the  experiment  may  be  poured  out. 

I    The  operator  is  thus  enabled  to  test  it  as  to  reaction,  &c.,  and  also  to  use 

the  same  tube  far  oftener  without  fresh  filling  than  he  could  other- 
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6.  A  Small  Tube  of  vulcanized  India-rubber. — ^This  must  be  so 
narrow  that  it  can  only  be  pushed  with  difficulty  over  the  tube  of  the 
chloride  of  calcium  tube  on  the  one  hand,  and  over  the  end  of  the 
potash  bulbs  on  the  other  hand ;  in  which  case  there  is  no  need  of  bind- 
ing with  silk  cord.  If  the  rubber  tube  should  be  a  little  too  wide,  it 
must  be  tied  round  with  silk  cord,  or  with  ignited  piano  wire.  It  is 
self-evident  that  the  narrow  end  of  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube  should 
be  of  the  samQ  width  as  the  tube  a  of  the  potash  bulbs.  The  india-rub- 
ber tube  is  purified  from  any  adherent  sulphur,  and  dried  in  the  water- 
bath  previous  to  use. 

7.  Corks. — These  should  be  soft  and  smooth,  and  as  free  as  possible 
from  visible  pores.  A  cork  should  be  selected  which,  after  carefiil 
squeezing,  fits  perfectly  tight,  and  screws  with  some  difficulty  to  one- 
third  of  its  length,  at  the  most,  into  the  mouth  of  the  combustion-tube ; 
a  perfectly  smooth  and  round  hole,  into  which  the  end  a  of  the  chloride 
of  calcium  tube  must  fit  perfectly  air-tight,  is  then  carefully  boied 
through  the  axis  of  the  cork.  The  cork  is  then  kept  for  an  hour  or  two 
in  the  water  bath.  It  is  advisable  always  to  have  two  corks  of  tliis 
description  ready.  Instead  of  ordinary  corks,  caoutchouc  stoppers  maj 
be  used  with  great  advantage. 

8.  Oxide  op  Copper. — A  Hessian  crucible,  of  about  100  c.  c.  capacity, 
is  nearly  filled  with  oxide  of  copper  prepared  as  directed  in 
§  66,  1 ;  the  crucible  is  covered  with  a  well-fitting  overlap- 
ping lid,  and  heated  to  dull  redness  with  charcoal,  or  in  i 
suitable  gas-furnace ;  it  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  so  that  bj 
the  time  Uie  oxide  of  copper  is  required  for  use,  the  hand  oia 
only  just  bear  contact  with  it. 

9.  A  wide  glass  Tube  sealed  at  one  end,  or  a  Flask 
(fig.  75),  in  which  the  freshly  ignited  oxide  of  copper  is  al- 
lowed to  cool,  and  from  which  it  is  transferred  to  the  combufr 
tion  tube,  secure  from  the  possible  absorption  of  moisture 
from  the  air. 

The  freshly  ignited  and  still  quite  hot  oxide  of  copper  is 
transferred  direct  from  the  crucible  to  this  fiUing  tube,  or 
flask,  which  is  then  closed  air-tight  with  a  cork.  It  saves  time  to  fill  in 
at  once  a  sufficient  quantity  of  oxide  to  last  for  several  analyses.  If  the 
cork  fits  tight,  the  contents  will  remain  several  days  fit  for  use,  even 
though  a  portion  has  been  taken  out,  and  the  tube  repeatedly  opened. 
10.  A  Mixing  Wire  of  copper  (fig.  76)  with  ring  at  one  end  for  a 


Fig.  75. 


O 


Fig.  76. 

handle,  and  a  single  corkscrew  turn  at  the  other,  which   should  taper 
smoothly  to  a  point. 

11.       A     OOMBUSTIOy-FURNACE. — 

Some  time  ago  the  only  one  used  was 
LiEBiG^s,  in  which  charcoal  is  the  fuel 
Becently  gas  oombustioii  faraaoes 
have  been  introduced  into  most  la- 
boratories, because  they  are  mora 
Fig.  77.  cleanly  and  convenient. 
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o.  LiEBio^s  oombustion  fumaoe  is  of  sheet  iron.  It  has  the  form  of  a 
long  box,  open  at  the  top  and  behind.  It  serves  to  heat  the  combus- 
tion tube  with  red-hot  charooaL  Fig.  77  represents  the  fumaoe  as  seen 
firom  the  top. 

It  is  from  50  to  60  cm.  long,  and  from  7  to  8  deep  ;  the  bottom,  which, 
by  cutting  small  slits  in  the  iSieet  iron,  is  converted  into  a  grating,  has 
a  width  of  about  7  cm.  The  side  walls  are  inclined  slightly  outward,  so 
that  at  the  top  they  stand  about  12  cm.  apart.  A  series  of  upright 
pieces  of  strong  sheet  iron,  having  the  form  shown  in  2>,  fig.  78,  and 
riveted  on  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  at  intervals  of  about  5  cm., 
serves  to  support  the  combustion  tube.  They  must  be  of  exactly  cor- 
responding height  with  the  round  aperture  in  iiie  front  piece  of  the  fur* 
nace  (fig.  78,  A). 


W        ^ 


Wig.  78.  Fig.  79. 

This  aperture  must  be  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  combustion  tube 
easily.  Of  the  two  screens,  the  one  has  the  form  shown  in  fig.  79,  the 
other  that  shown  in  fig.  78,  A,  with  the  border  turned  down  at  the  up- 
per edge.  The  openings  cut  into  the  screens  must  be  sufficiently  large 
to  receive  the  combustion  tube  without  difficulty.  The  furnace  is  placed 
upon  two  bricks  resting  upon  a  flat  sur&ce,  and  is  slightly  raised  at  the 
fifrther  end,  by  inserting  a  piece  of  wood  between  the  supports  (see 
£g.  82).  The  apertures  of  the  gi*ating  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  furnace 
must  not  be  blocked  up  by  the  supporting  bricks.  In  cases  where  tbe 
combustion  tubes  are  of  a  good  quality,  the  furnace  may  be  raised  by  in- 
troducing a  little  iron  rod  between  the  furnace  and  the  supporting 
p-  brick.  Placing  the  tube  in  a  gutter  of  Russia  sheet  iron  tends  greatly  to 
preserve  it,  but  contact  of  the  glass  and  iron  must  be  prevented  by  an 
intervening  layer  of  asbestos. 

b.  Gas  combustion  furnaces  of  the  most  various  descriptions  have  been 
proposed.     See  §  178. 

§  175. 
II.  Performance  of  the  Analytical  Process. 

a.  Weigh  first  the  potash  apparatus,  then  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube. 
Introduce  about  0*35 — 0*6  grm.  of  the  substance  under  examination 
(more  or  less,  according  as  it  is  rich  or  poor  in  oxygen)  into  the 
•weighing  tube,*  which  must  be  no  longer  warm,  and  weigh  the  latter 
accurately  with  its  contents.  The  weight  of  the  empty  tube  being  a|)- 
proximately  known,  it  is  easy  to  take  the  right  quantity  of  substance  re- 
quired for  the  analysis.     Close  the  tube  then  with  a  smooth  cork. 

b.  The  filling  of  the  combustion  tube  is  eftected  as  follows  : — The  per- 
fectly dry  tube  is  rinsed  with  some  oxide  of  copper ;  a  layer  of  oxide  of 
copper,  about  13  cm.  long,  is  introduced  into  the  posterior  end  of  the 

combustion  tube,  by  inserting  the  latter  into  the  filling  tube  or  flask 

^0  

*  Care  moKt  be  taken  that  no  particles  of  the  substance  adhere  to  the  sides  of 
tlie  tube,  at  least  not  at  the  top. 
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containing  the  oxide  of  copper  (fig.  80) ,  holding  both  tubes  in  an  ob- 
lique direction,  and  giving  a  few  gentle  taps. 


Fig.  80. 

From  the  tube  containing  the  substance  remove  the  cork  cautioiufy, 
to  prevent  the  slightest  loss  of  substance ;  insert  the  open  end  of  the  tube 
as  deep  as  possible  into  the  combustion  tube,  and  pour  from  it  the  requi- 
site quantity  of  substance  by  giving  it  a  few  turns,  pressiiig  the  rim  all 
the  while  gently  against  the  upper  side  of  the  combustion  tube,  to  pre- 
vent its  coming  into  contact  with  the  powder  already  poured  out ;  the 
two  tubes  are,  in  this  manipulation,  held  slightly  inclined  (see  fig.  81). 


Fig.  81. 

When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  substance  has  been  thus  transferred 
from  the  weighing  to  the  combustion  tube,  the  latter  is  restored  to  the 
horizontal  position,  which  gives  to  the  former  a  gentle  inclination  with 
the  closed  end  downwards.  If  the  little  tube  is  now  slowly  withdrawiii 
with  a  few  turns,  the  powder  near  the  border  of  the  opening  fidls  back 
into  it,  leaving  the  opening  free  for  the  cork.  The  tube  is  ^en  inune- 
diately  corked  and  weighed,  the  combustion  tube  also  being  meanwhile 
kept  closed  with  a  cork.  The  difference  between  the  two  weighiogB 
shows  the  quantity  of  substance  transferred  from  the  weighing  to  the 
combustion  tube.  The  latter  is  then  again  opened,  and  a  quantity  of 
oxide  of  copper,  equal  to  the  first,  transfeired  to  it  from  the  filling  tube, 
or  flask,  taking  care  to  rinse  down  with  this  the  particles  of  the  sub- 
stance still  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  tube.  There  is  now  in  the  bind 
part  of  the  tube  a  layer  of  oxide  of  copper,  about  25  cm.  long,  with  the 
substance  iu  the  middle. 

The  next  operation  is  the  mixing :  this  is  performed  with  the  aid  of 
the  wire  (fig-  76),  which  is  pushed  down  to  within  3  to  4  cm.  of  the  end, 
and  rapidly  moved  about  in  all  directions  until  the  mixture  is  complete 
and  uniform,  the  tube  being  held  nearly  horizontal. 

Oxide  of  copper  is  then  poured  in  to  within  5  to  6  cm.  of  the  open 
end,  and  the  tube  is  corked. 

c.  A  few  gentle  taps  on  the  table  will  generally  suffice  to  shake  to- 
gether the  contents  of  the  tube,  so  as  to  completely  clear  the  tail  from 
oxide  of  copper,  and  leave  a  free  passage  for  the  evolved  gasee  from  end 
to  end.  Should  this  fail,  as  will  occasionally  happen,  owing  to  mal- 
formation of  the  tail,  the  object  in  view  may  be  attained  by  stnking  the 
mouth  of  the  tube  several  times  against  the  side  of  a  table. 

d.  Connect  the  end  h  (fig.  82)  of  the  weighed  chloride  of  calcium 
tube  with  the  combustion  tube  by  means  of  a  dried  perforated  cork,  law 


^ 
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the  faniKce  npon  its  rapports,  with  a  iiliglit  inclination  forward,  and 
plsce  tl>e  cconbngtion  tube  in  it ;  connect  the  end  B  of  the  chloride  of 
cafcium  tnbe,  by  means  of  a  Tutcanized  india-rubber  tube,  with  the  end 
■•  of  the  potash  apparatus,  and,  if  naceBsaiy,  secure  the  connection  with 
nik  cord,  taking  care  to  press  tjte  joint  of  the  two  thumbs  close  together 
whilst  tightening  the  cords,  since  otherwise,  should  one  of  the  cords  hap- 
pen to  give  way,  the  whole  apparatus  might  be  broken.  Rest  the  potash 
apparatus  upon  a  folded  piece  of  cloth.  Fig.  82  shows  the  whole  ar- 
nmgeiaent. 


Fig.  88. 


s.  To  ascertain  whether  the  Joinings  of  the  apparatus  fit  sir-tight,  put 
&  piece  of  wood  about  the  thickness  of  a  finger  (s),  or  a  cork  or  other 
body  of  the  hind,  under  the  bulb  r  of  the  potaah  apparatus,  so  as  to 
nuM  that  bulb  slightly  (see  fig.  82).  Heat  the  bulb  m,  by  holding  a 
piece  of  red-hot  charcoal  near  it,  until  a  certain  amount  of  air  is  driven 
out  of  the  apparatus;  then  remove  the  piece  of  wood  {«),  and  allow  the 
both  m  to  cool.  The  solution  of  potassa  will  now  rise  into  the  bulb  m, 
filling  it  more  or  less ;  if  the  liquid  in  m  preserves,  for  the  space  of  a 
few  minutes,  the  same  level  which  it  has  assumed  after  the  perfect  cool- 
ing of  the  bulb,  the  joinings  may  be  considered  perfect ;  should  the  fluid, 
on  the  other  hand,  gradually  regain  its  original  level  in  both  limbs  of 
the  apparatus,  this  is  a  positive  proof  that  the  joinings  are  not  air-tight. 
(The  few  minutes  which  elapse  between  the  two  observations  rosy  be 
Mvantageously  employed  in  reweighing  the  little  tube  in  which  the  Bub- 
Btence  intended  fur  analysis  was  originally  weighed.) 

y.  Let  the  mouth  of  the  combustion  tube  project  a  full  inch  beyond 
the  furnace  ;  suspend  the  single  screen  over  the  anterior  end  of  the  fiir- 
naoe,  as  a  protection  to  the  cork  ;  put  the  double  screen  over  the  com- 
bustion tube  about  two  inches  farther  on  (see  fig.  82),  replace  the  little 
piece  of  wood  (»)  under  r,  and  put  small  I'ieces  of  red-hot  charotwd  first 
under  that  portion  of  the  tube  which  is  separated  by  the  screen  ;  sur- 
round this  portion  gradually  altogether  with  ignited  charcoal,  and  let  it 
get  red-hot ;  then  shift  the  screen  an  inch  farther  back,  surround  the 
newly  exposed  portion  of  the  tnbe  also  with  ignited  charcoal,  and  let  it 
get  red-hot ;  and  proceed  in  this  manner  slowly  and  gradually  extend- 
ing the  application  of  heat  to  the  tail  of  the  tube,  taking  care  to  wait 
^ways  until  the  last  exposed  portion  is  red-hot  before  shifting  the 
screen,  and  also  to  maintain  the  whole  of  the  exposed  portion  of  the 
tabe  before  the  screen  in  a  state  of  ignition,  and  the  projecting  jjort  of 
it  so  hot  that  the  fingers  can  hardly  bear  the  shortest  contact  with  it. 
The  whole  process  requires  generally  from  j^  to  1  hour.  It  is  quite  su- 
peirfluous,  and  even  injudicious,  to  fan  the  charcoal  constantly ; — this 
■honld  be  done  however  when  the  process  is  drawing  to  an  end,  as  we 
shall  immediately  have  occasion  to  notice. 
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The  liquid  in  the  potash  bnlbs  is  gradully  displaced  from  tlie  bulb  « 
upon  the  application  of  heat  to  the  anterior  portion  of  the  oombDstioa 
tube,  owing  simply  to  the  expansion  of  the  heated  air.  ^The  eroliitaoii 
of  gas  proceeds  with  greater  briskness  when  the  heat  b^^ins  to  reack 
the  actual  mixture ;  the  first  bubbles  are  only  partly  absorbed,  as  the 
carbonic  acid  contains  still  an  admixture  of  air ;  but  thoee  which  follow 
are  so  completely  absorbed  by  the  potassa,  that  a  solitary  air-bubUe  only 
escapes  from  time  to  time  through  the  liquid.     The  process  should  be 

conducted  in  a  manner  to  make  the  gas^bok' 
bles  follow  each  other  at  intervals  of  fipom  1 
to  1  second.  Fig.  83  shows  the  proper  poa- 
tion  of  the  potash  bulbs  during  the  opei»> 
tion. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  an  air-bubble 
entering  through  m  passes  first  into  the  bolb 
5,  thence  to  c,  from  ctodj  and  passing  orer 
the  solution  in  the  latter,  escapes  finally  into 
the  bulb  fy  through  the  fluid  which  just  cotoi 
the  mouth  of  the  tube  e. 

g.  Wlien  the  tube  is  in  its  whole  lengtk 
surrounded  with  red-hot   charcoal,  and  the 
^^*      '  evolution  of  gas  has  relaxed,  fan  the  bunuog 

charcoal  gently  with  a  piece  of  pasteboard.  When  the  evolution  of  gu 
has  entirely  ceased,  adjust  the  position  of  the  potash  bulbs  to  a  level, 
remove  the  charcoal  from  the  &rther  end  of  the  tube,  and  place  the 
screen  before  the  tail.  The  ensuing  cooling  of  the  tube  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  absorption  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  potash  bulbs  on  the  other, 
cause  the  solution  of  potassa  in  th^  latter  to  recede,  slowly  at  first,  bat 
with  increased  rapidity  from  the  moment  the  liquid  reaches  the  bulb  ml 
(If  you  have  taken  care  to  adjust  the  position  of  the  potash  bulbs  oo^ 
rectly,  you  need  not  fear  that  the  contents  of  the  latter  will  recede  to 
the  chloride  of  calcium  tube.)  When  the  bulb  m  is  about  half  filled 
with  solution  of  potassa,  break  off  the  point  of  the  combustion  tube  with 
a  pair  of  pliers  or  scissors,  whereupon  the  fluid  in  the  potash  bulbs  will 
immediately  resume  its  level.  Restore  the  potash  bulbs  now  again  to 
their  original  oblique  position,  join  a  caoutchouc  tube  to  the  potash 
bulbs,  and  slowly  apply  suction  until  the  last  bubbles  no  longer  diminish 
in  size  in  passing  through  the  latter.  It  is  better  to  employ  a  small 
aspirator  instead  of  sucking  with  the  mouth.  You  then  know  the 
volume  of  air  that  has  passed  through  the  apparatus. 

This  terminates  the  analytical  process.  Disconnect  the  potash  bulbs 
and  remove  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  together  with  the  cork,  which 
must  not  be  charred,  from  the  combustion  tube ;  remove  the  cork  also 
from  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  and  place  the  latter  upright,  widi 
the  bulb  upwards.  After  the  lapse  of  half  an  hour,  weigh  the  potash  bulbs 
and  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  and  then  calculate  the  results  obtained. 
They  are  generally  very  satisfactory.  As  regards  the  carbon,  they  are 
rather  somewhat  too  low  (about  O'l  per  cent.)  than  too  high.  The  car- 
bon determination,  indeed,  is  not  free  from  sources  of  error;  but  none 
of  thesA  iniwrliBre  materially  with  the  accuracy  of  the  results,  and  the 
dfiA  !roai  the  one  is  partially  balanced  by  the  excess  aiis- 

r.     In  the  first  place,  the  air  which  passes  throu^ 
ana  during  the  combtistion,  and  finally  daring  the 
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prooeas  of  suction,  carries  away  with  it  a  minute  amount  of  moisture. 
Tlie  loss  arising  from  this  cause  is  increased  if  the  evolution  of  gas  pro- 
oeeds  very  briskly,  since  this  tends  to  heat  the  solution  of  potassa ;  and 
ftlao  if  nitrogen  or  oxygen  passes  through  the  potash  bulbs  (compare 
§  176  and  §  178).  This  may  be  remedied,  however,  by  fixing  to  the 
exit  end  of  the  latter  a  tube  with  solid  hydrate  of  potassa  or  soda-lime, 
the  bulbs  and  this  tube  being  always  weighed  together.  In  the  second 
place,  traces  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere  are  carried  into  the 
potaidi  apparatus  in  the  final  process  of  suction ;  this  may  be  remedied 
by  connecting  the  tail  of  the  combustion  tube,  during  the  operation,  with 
a  tube  containing  hydrate  of  potassa  by  means  of  a  perforated  cork  or 
flexible  tube.  In  the  third  place,  it  happens  frequently,  in  the  analysis 
of  substances  containing  a  considerable  proportion  of  water  or  of  hy- 
drogen, that  the  carbonic  acid  is  not  absolutely  dried  in  passing  through 
the  chloride  of  calcium  tube;  this  may  be  remedied  by  fixing  behind  the 
chloride  of  calcium  tube,  a  tube  filled  with  asbestos  moistened  with  sul- 
phuric acid. 

Finally,  if  the  mixture  was  not  sufficiently  intimate,  traces  of  carbon 
remain  unoonsumed.  It  is  thei'efore  better  to  complete  the  combustion 
in  oxygen  gas.     See  below. 

As  regards  the  hydrogen,  the  results  are  Tery  accurate,  if  the  filling 
is  skilfully  performed  with  dry  oxide  of  copper. 

§176. 

[Completion  of  the  Conibtistion  hy  Oxygen  Oaa,  To  insure  the  oid- 
dstion  of  the  last  traces  of  carbon  and  to  leave  the  oxide  of  copper  ready 
for  use  again,  it  is  advisable  to  finish  the  combustion  in  a  stream  of 
oxygen.  For  this  purpose  the  tail  of  the  combustion  tube  must  be  made 
rather  stout  and  long.  When  the  potash-lye  recedes,  slip  tightly  over 
the  suitably  cooled  tail  a  caoutchouc  tube  connected  with  a  source  of 
pure  and  dry  oxygen  gas,  nip  off  the  tip  within  this  tube  by  help  of  a 
pliers,  and  cautiously  let  on  the  oxygen  imtU  the  reduced  copper  is  oxi- 
dized and  the  gas  traverses  the  potash-bulbs.  Then  replace  the  stream 
of  oxygen  by  one  of  pure  and  dry  air,  to  remove  all  oxygen  from  the 
bulbs.  To  prevent  loss  by  evaporation  from  the  potash-lye,  append  to 
the  potash-bulb  a  small  tube  of  fragments  of  caustic  potash,  or  employ 
Mulder's  absorption  apparatus,  fig.  90,  §  182. 

The  oxygen  may  be  supplied  from  a  gasometer,  as  shown  fig.  84,  §  178, 
or  from  a  small  tube-retort  of  fused  chlorate  of  |>otassa.  This  method 
and  that  of  §  175  are  not  applicable  to  organic  salts  of  the  alkalies  or 
alkali-earths,  since  these  bases  retain  a  portion  of  carbonic  acid.] 

Combustion  with  Chromate  of  Lead,  or  with  Chromate  of  Lead 

AND  Bichromate  of  Potassa. 

§177. 

This  method  is  especially  resorted  to  in  the  analysis  of  salts  of  or- 
ganic acids  with  alkalies  or  alkaline  earths  (as  the  chromic  acid  com- 
pletely displaces  carbonic  acid  from  their  bases),  and  of  bodies  contain- 
ing sulphur,  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine. 

Of  the  apparatus,  &c.,  enumerated  in  §  174,  all  are  required  except 
oxide  of  copper,  which  is  here  replaced  by  chromate  of  lead  (§  66,  2).     A 
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narrow  combustion  tube  may  be  selected,  as  cbromate  of  lead  contaiiiB 
a  much  larger  amount  of  available  oxygen  in  an  equal  volume  than 
oxide  of  copper.  A  quantity  of  the  chromate,  more  than  sufficient  to 
fill  the  combustion  tube,  is  heated  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  dish  over  a 
gas  or  Berzelius  lamp,  until  it  begins  to  turn  brown ;  before  filling  it 
into  the  tube,  it  is  allowed  to  cool  down  to  100° ;  and  even  below. 
The  process  is  conducted  as  the  one  described  in  §  174. 

One  of  the  principal  advantages  which  chromate  of  lead  has  over 
oxide  of  copper  as  an  oxidizing  agent  being  its  property  of  fusing  at  a 
high  heat,  the  temperatui'e  must,  in  the  last  stage  of  the  process  of  com- 
bustion, be  raised  (by  fanning  the  charcoal,  &c.)  sufficiently  high  to  fiise 
the  contents  of  the  tube  completely,  as  far  as  the  subs1»noe  extends. 
To  heat  the  anterior  end  of  the  tube  to  the  same  degree  of  intensity 
would  be  injudicious,  since  the  chromate  of  lead  in  that  part  would 
thereby  lose  all  porosity,  and  thus  also  the  power  of  effecting  the  com- 
bustion of  the  products  of  decomposition  which  may  have  escaped  oxida- 
tion in  the  other  parts  of  the  tube. 

As  the  chromate  of  lead,  even  in  powder,  is,  on  account  of  its  density, 
by  no  means  all  that  could  be  desired  in  this  latter  respect^.it  is  pre- 
ferable to  fill  the  anterior  part  of  the  tube,  instead  of  with  chromate  of 
lead,  with  coarsely  pulvenzed  strongly  ignited  oxide  of  copper,  or  with 
copper  turnings  which  have  been  superficially  oxidized  by  ignition  in  s 
muffle  or  in  a  crucible  with  access  of  air. 

In  the  case  of  very  difficultly  combustible  substances — e,g,y  graphite 
— it  is  desirable  that  the  mass  should  not  only  readily  cake,  but  also,  in 
the  last  stage  of  the  process,  give  out  a  little  more  oxygen  than  is  given 
out  by  chromate  of  lead.  It  is  therefore  advisable  in  sudi  cases  to  add  to 
the  latter  one-eighth  of  its  weight  of  fused  and  powdered  bichromate  of 
potassa.  With  the  aid  of  this  addition,  complete  oxidation  of  even  veiy 
difficultly  combustible  bodies  may  be  effected  (Liebio). 

3.  Combustion  with  Oxide  op  Coppeb  ik  a  Steeak  op  Oxygen  Gas. 

§178. 

Many  chemists  effect  combustion  with  oxide  of  copper  in  a  stream  of 
oxygen  supplied  by  a  gasometer.  The  methods  based  upon  this  prin- 
ciple are  employed  not  only  for  the  analysis  of  difficultly  combustible 
bodies,  but  also  to  effect  the  determination  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen 
in  organic  substances  in  general. 

These  methods  require  a  gasometer  filled  with  oxygen,  and  another 
with  air,  together  with  certain  arrangements  to  dry^e  oxygen  and  air 
completely,  and  to  free  them  from  carbonic  acid.  They  are  resorted 
to  in  cases  where  a  number  of  ultimate  analyses  have  to  be  made  in  suc- 
cession ;  and  also  more  particularly  in  the  analysis  of  substances  which 
cannot  be  reduced  to  powder,  and  do  not  admit  therefore  of  intimate 
mixture  with  pxide  of  copper,  &c. 

The  heating  may  be  effected  with  the  charcoal  combustion  furnace 
(fig.  77,  p.  426),  but  a  gas  furnace  is  most  convenient. 

Many  forms  of  gas-furnace  have  been  employed.  One  of  the  best  is 
represented  in  ^g,  84.  The  combustion  tube  rests  in  a  gutter  of 
sheet  iron,  but  the  glass  is  kept  from  contact  with  the  metal  by  a  layer 
of  asbestos.     It  is  well  to  secure  the  tube  to  the  gutter  by  binding 
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irire.  At  ito  Anterior  end  the  combostiDn  tube  is  connected  with  a 
diloride  of  calcium  tube  and  potaeh-bnlb  aa  ueuaL  It  is  also  neceeaaiy 
to  have  a  third  tube  to  collect  traces  of  moisture  irhich  the  current  of 
hot  gaaea  might  can;  over  from  the  potaah  solution.  This  tube  t  ia 
filled  irith  Bmoll  fragmente  of  caustic  potash. 


Fig.  8t 

Posteriorly,  the  combustion  tube  is  joined  by  a  cork  or  caoutchouc 
■topper  to  a  narrow  glass  tube  which  connecta  it  with  the  gasometer  and 
the  apparatus  for  drying  the  oxygen.  The  gas  on  leaving  the  gas- 
ometer streams  first  through  a  potash  bulb-tube  d,  then  through  a  long 
U-tube,  «,  6iled  with  chloride  of  calcium,  and  finally  through  the  U-tube 
f,  coptajjiing  pumice  saturated  with  oil  of  vitriol.  It  is  well  to  attach  a 
lever  of  a  foot  or  so  in  length  to  the  lumdle  of  the  cock  by  which  the 
supply  of  gas  is  admitted  to  the  combustion  tube,  as  thus  the  flow  of  oxy- 
gen is  more  easily  regulated. 

a.  The  ignition  of  the  oxide  of  copper  is  effected  in  the  tube.  To 
accomplish  this,  a  plug  of  asbestos  is  inserted  into  the  anterior  end, 
the  tube  being  then  filled  to  two-thirds  of  its  length  with  oxide  of  cop- 
per; the  posterior  orifice  is  then  joined  U>  the  drying  apparatus  inter- 
posed between  the  gasometer  and  the  combustion  tube,  and  the  tube 
heated  to  gentle  redness  in  ita  whole  length,  whilst  a  slow  current  of 
KbnOBpheric  air  is  conducted  through  it.*  After  complete  ignition  has 
been  mected  the  fire  is  extinguished,  the  anterior  end  of  the  combustion 
tube,  which  up  to  tliis  time  has  remained  open,  is  connected  with  an 
imweighed  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  and  the  ignited  oxide  allowed  to 
QDOl  In  a  slow  stream  of  atmospheric  air.  When  the  tube  is  cold,  it  is 
1  at  the  posterior  end,  the  substance  introduced  into  it  with  the 
3  of  a  long  tube  (compare  §  174),  and  quickly  mixed  with  the  oxide 
s  cif  H  copper  wire  with  twisted  end  (see  fig,  76,  p.  174)  ;  the 
-t  of  the  tube  is  filled  to  within  13  cm.  with  ignited  oxide  of 
'  'KMtled  ill  tlie  tube  or  flask  shown  in  fig.  75,  p.  174 ;  a  few  gen- 
n't  lite  table  nill  suffice  to  shake  the  contents  down  a  little, 
^"tfgi  above.  The  posterior  end  of  the  tube  is  then 
t  f,  and  the  chlonde  of  calcium  tube,  affixed  to  the 

Mad  gasometer,  or  by  aid  of  an  Bspirator.) 
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front  of  the  combustion  tube  during  the  cooling,  exchanged  for  the  one 
which  is  accurately  weighed,  and  to  which  the  weighed  tubes,  h  and  i^ 
are  also  joined. 

The  cock  of  the  oxygen  gasometer  is  now  opened  a  little,  so  that  the 
gas  may  pass  in  a  very  slow  current  throu^  the  apparatus ;  the  cook  is 
then  suddenly  turned  off,  and  the  level  of  the  fluid  in  the  two  bulb  tubes 
watched  some  time  ;  if  no  change  takes  place  in  it,  this  is  a  proof  that 
all  the  joinings  are  air-tight.  After  this,  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
tube  is  heated  to  redness,  as  far  as  the  layer  of  pure  oxide  of  copper 
extends ;  the  same  is  then  done  with  the  farther  part  also,  as  &r  as  the 
layer  of  pure  oxide  of  copper  extends,  the  corks  at  both  ends  of  tiie 
tube  being  protected  by  screens,  as  well  as  also  the  part  containing  the 
mixture.  A  very  slow  current  of  oxygen  gas  is  transmitted  all  the 
time  through  the  apparatus. 

The  part  of  the  tube  containing  the  mixture  is  then  also  heated,  pro- 
ceeding slowly  from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior  part.  The  stream  of 
oxygen  gas  is  gradually  increased,  but  never  to  an  extent  to  allow  the 
oxygen  to  escape  through  the  potash  bulbs  h.  When  the  tube  in  its 
whole  length  is  at  a  red  heat,  and  the  evolution  of  gas  has  ceased,  the 
cock  is  opened  a  little  wider,  and  the  transmission  of  oxygen  continued, 
until  at  last,  when  the  reduced  oxide  of  copper  is  completely  reoxi- 
dized,  the  gas  begins  to  escape  unabsorbed  through  the  potash  bulbs. 
The  cock  of  the  oxygen  gasometer  is  now  shut,  whilst  that  of  the  sir 
gasometer  is  opened  a  little ;  the  combustion  tube,  &c.,  are  allowed  to 
cool  in  a  slow  stream  of  atmospheric  air.  The  chloride  of  calcium  tube^ 
and  the  potash  bulbs  with  the  potassa  tube  joined  to  them,  are  then 
weighed. 

A  very  great  advantage  of  this  method  consists  in  this,  that  the  com- 
bustion tube,  after  the  termination  of  the  first,  is  quite  ready  for  a 
second  analysis. 

b.  The  combustion  of  most  substances  may  be  effected  also  without 
mixing  with  oxide  of  copper,  by  introducing  the  sample  into  a  platinum, 

copper,  or  porcelain  boat  or  tray  (%. 
85).  This  method  affords  the  advan- 
tage of  enabling  the  operator  to  de- 
termine at  the  same  time  any  unoon- 
Fig.  85.  sumed  residue  (ash)  that  may  remain 

behind,  which  in  some  cases — ^in  the 
analysis  of  coals,  for  instance— is  a  great  convenience.  The  substance 
is  weighed  in  the  boat,  enclosed  in  a  corked  glass  tube. 

The  process  of  combustion  is  then  conducted  as  follows : — Introduce 
into  the  anterior  end  of  the  tube  a  plug  of  asbestos,  then  fill  the  tube 
with  oxide  of  copper,  leaving  about  20  cm.  free,  and  keep  the  oxide  in 
its  place  by  pushing  an  asbestos  plug  down  upon  it.  Heat  the  tube 
now  to  redness  in  the  combustion  furnace,  pass  a  current  of  air  through 
it,  to  remove  all  moisture,  connect  the  anterior  end  with  an  unweighed 
chloride  of  calcium  tube,  and  let  the  apparatus  cool ;  then  push  the  boat 
containing  the  sample  down  to  the  rear  asbestos  pltig,  and  connect  the 
after-part  of  the  tube  with  the  purifying  apparatus  interposed  between 
the  gasometer  and  the  combustion  tube,  the  fore-part  with  the  weighed 
chloride  of  calcium  tube  and.)>otash  bulbs  with  potassa  tube.  Heat  the 
oxide  of  copper  in  the  combustion  tube  to  redness,  and  when  approaching 
the  part  where  the  boat  is  placed,  open  the  cock  of  the  oxygen  gasometer  a 
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little ;  when  the  heat  has  reached  the  contents  of  the  boat,  proceed  with 
proper  caution,  and  take  care  to  pass  neither  too  little  nor  too  much 
oxygen  through  the  tube.  Increase  the  current  of  oxygen  a  little  at  last, 
floid  let  the  apparatus  finally  cool  in  a  slow  current  of  atnkospheric  air. 
With  this  method,  it  is  still  easier  than  with  a  to  use  the  combustion 
tube  for  a  second  analysiH  immediately  after  the  first,  as  all  that  is 
required  for  the  purpose  is  to  insert  a  fresh  boat  with  anqther  sample 
of  substance,  to  replace  the  one  just  removed. 


VbkuUe  Subatanees^  or  Bodies  undergoing  AUeraHon  at  100^ 
{losing  Watery  for  instance). 

§  179. 

The  process  is  conducted  either  according  to  §  174, 
or  as  directed  §  178.  Ignited  chromate  of  lead,  cooled 
in  a  closed  tube,  may  also  be  employed  as  oxidizing 
agent. 

h.  Fluid  Bodies. 

a.  Volatile  liquids  {e,g,,  ethereal  oils,  alcohol,  &c). 

§  180. 

1.  The  analysis  of  organic  volatDe  fluids  requires 
the  objects  enumerated  in  8  174.  The  combustion 
tube  should  be  somewhat  longer  than  there  men- 
tioned ;  it  should  have  a  length  of  50  or  60  cm.,  ac- 
cording as  the  substance  is  less  or  more  volatile.  The 
process  requires  besides  several  small  glass  bulbs  for 
the  reception  of  the  liquid  to  be  analyzed.  These 
bulbs  are  made  in  the  following  manner : — 

A  glass  tube,  about  30  cm.  long  and  ab6ut  8  nmL 
wide,  is  drawn  out  as  shown  in  fig.  86,  fused  off  at  (£, 
and  A  expanded  into  a  bulb,  as  shown  in  fig.  87. 
The  bulbed  part  is  then  cut  off  at  0.  Another  bulb  is 
then  made  in  the  same  way,  and  a  third  and  fourth, 
„  &c.,  as  long  as  sufiicient  length  of  tube  is  left  to  se- 
/m  cure  the  bulb  from  being  reached  by  the  moisture  of 
Ika^     the  mouth. 

iF  Two  of  these  bulbs  are  accurately  weighed;  they  are 

then  filled  with  the  liquid  to  be  analyzed,  closed  by  fu- 
sion, and  weighed  again.  The  filling  is  effected  by 
slightly  heating  the  bulb  over  a  lamp  and  immersing  Fig.  87. 
the  point  into  the  liquid  to  be  analyzed,  part  of  which 
will  now,  upon  cooling,  enter  the  bulb.  If  the  fluid  is  highly 
volatile,  the  portion  entering  the  still  warm  bulb  is  converted 
into  vapor,  which  expels  the  fluid  again;  but  the  moment  the 
vapor  is  recoudensed,  the  bulb  fills  the  more  completely.  If 
the  liquid  is  of  a  less  volatile  nature,  a  small  portion  only  will 
enter  at  first;  in  such  cases  the  bulb  is  heated  again,  to  convert 
I  what  has  entered  into  vapor,  and  the  point  is  then  again  im- 
tig,  86.  mersed  into  the  fluid,  whidi  will  now  reiadily  enter  and  fill  the 
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bulb.  The  eicesfl  of  fluid  is  ejected  from  the  neck  of  the  little 
tube  by  a  sudden  jerk ;  the  point  of  the  capillary  neck  is  then  sealed 
in  the  blowpipe  flame.  The  combustion  tube  is  now  prepared 
for  the  process  by  introducing  into  it  from  the  filling-tube  or  flask 
(§  174),  a  layer  of  oxide  of  copper  occupying  about  6  cm.  in 
length.  The  middle  of  the  neck  of  one  of  the  bulbs  is  slightly  scratched 
with  a  file,  ^e  point«d  end  is  quickly  broken  oS,  and  the  bulb  and 
end  are  dropped  into  the  (combustion  tube  (see  fig.  86).  Another 
layer  of  oxide  of  copper,  about  6 — 9  cm.  long,  is  then 
filled  in,  and  the  other  bulb  introduced  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  firet.  The  tube  is  finally  nearly  filled  with  oxide  of 
copper.  A  few  gentle  taps  upon  the  (Able  suffice  to  clear 
a  free  passage  for  the  gases  evolved.  (It  is  advisable  to 
place  in  the  anterior  half  of  the  combustion  tube  small 
lumps  of  oxide  of  copper  [comp.  §  66,  1],  or  superficially 
oxii£zed  copper  turnings,  which  will  permit  the  free  pas- 
sage of  the  gases,  even  with  a  narrow  channel,  or  no 
channel  at  all ;  since  with  a  wide  channel  there  is  the  risk 
of  vapors  passing  unconsumed  through  the  tube.) 

The  combustion  of  highly  volatile  substances  demands 
great  care,  and  requires  certain  modifications  of  the  com- 
mon method.  The  operation  commences  by  he&tiug  to 
redness  the  anterior  half  of  the  tube,  which  is  sepaitited 
from  the  rest  by  a  screen,  or  in  the  case  of  highly  volatile 
substances,  by  two  screens  ;  ignited  charcoal  is  then  placed 
behind  the  tube  to  heat  the  toil  and  prevent  the  conden- 
sation of  vapor  in  that  part.  A  piece  of  red-hot  charcoil 
is  now  applied  to  that  part  of  the  tube  which  is  occupied 
Fig.  86.  by  the  first  bulb ;  this  causes  the  efflux  and  evaporation 
of  the  contents  of  the  latter ;  the  vapor  passing  over  the 
oxide  of  copper  suffers  combustion,  and  thus  the  evolution  of  gaa  com- 
mences, which  is  then  maintained  by  heating  very  gradually  the  first, 
and  after  this  the  second  bulb ;  it  is  better  to  conduct  the  operation  too 
slowly  than  too  quickly.  Sudden  heating  of  the  bulbs  would  at  onoe 
cause  such  an  impetuous  rush  of  gas  as  to  ^ect  the  fluid  from  the 
potash  bulbs.  The  tube  is  finally  in  its  entire  length  surrounded  with 
ignit«d  charcoal,  and  the  rest  of  the  operation  conducted  in  the  usual 
way.  Jf  the  air  drawn  through  the  apparatus  tastes  of  tbe  analyzed 
substance,  this  is  a  sure  sign  that  complete  combustion  has  not  been 
efiected. 

2.  In  the  combustion  of  liquids  of  high  boiling  point  and  abound- 
ing in  carbon,  e.ff.,  ethereal  oils,  unconsumed  carbon  is  apt  to  deposit 
on  the  completely  reduced  copper  near  the  substance ;  it  is  therefore 
advisable  to  distribute  the  quantity  intended  for  analysiB  (about  0*4 
gnn.)  in  3  bulbs,  separated  from  each  other  in  the  tube  by  layers  <^ 
oxide  of  copper. 

3.  In  the  combustion  of  less  volatile  liquids,  it  is  advisable  to  emp^ 
the  bulbs  of  their  contents  before  the  combustion  begins  :  this  is  efferted 
by  connecting  the  filled  tube  with  an  exhausting  syringe,  and  rarefying 
the  air  in  the  tube  by  a  single  pull  of  the  handle;  t^  will  suffice  to 
expand  the  air-bubble  in  each  bulb  sufficiently  to  eject  the  oily  liquid 
from  it,  which  is  then  absorbed  by  the  oxide  of  copper. 

4.  If  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  oxide  of  copper  may  not 
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suffice  to  effect  the  complete  combustion  of  the  carbon,  the  process  is 
terminated  in  a  stream  of  oxygen  gas  (compare  §  176). 

5.  If  it  is  intended  to  effect  the  combustion  in  the  apparatus  de- 
scribed in  §  178  (in  a  current  of  oxygen  gas),  the  bulb  must  be  drawn  out 
to  a  fine  long  point,  and  filled  almo&t  completely  with  the  fluid.  The 
point  is  then  sealed  in  the  blowpipe  flame,  and  the  bulbs  are  transferred 
in  that  state  to  the  combustion  tube.  When  the  anterior  and  the  fur- 
ther end  of  the  tube  are  red-hot,  a  piece  of  ignited  charcoal  is  put  to 
the  part  occupied  by  the  first  bulb,  when  the  expansion  of  the  liquid 
will  cause  it  to  biirst.  When  the  contents  of  the  first  bidb  are  con- 
sumed, the  second,  and  after  this  the  third,  are  treated  in  the  same  way. 
This  method  will  not  answer,  however,  for  very  volatile  Liquids,  as,  e,g.^ 
ether,  on  account  of  the  explosion  which  would  inevitably  take  place. 

^  0.  NanrVoUUile  Liquids  (e,g,y  fatty  oils). 

§181. 

The  combustion  of  non- volatile  liquids  is  effected  either,  1,  with  chro- 
mate  of  lead,  or  oxide  of  copper  and  oxygen ;  2,  in  the  apparatus  de- 
scribed §  178. 

1.  The  operation  is  conducted  in  general  as  directed  §  175  or  §  176. 
The  substance  is  weighed  in  a  small  tube,  placed  for  that  purpose  in  a 
tin  foot  (see  fig.  89),  and  the  mixing  effected  as  follows: — 
Introduce  into  the  combustion  tube  first  a  layer,  about  6  cm. 
long,  of  chromate  of  lead,  or  of  oxide  of  copper;  then  drop 
in  the  small  cylinder  with  the  substance,  and  let  the  oil  com- 
pletely  run  out  into  the  tube;  mak^  it  spread   about   in 
various  directions,  taking  care,  however,  to  leave  the  upper 
side  (intended  for  the  channel)  and  the  forepart,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  J  or  ^  of  the  length  of  the  tube,  entirely  clean.     Fill    ^ 
the  tube  now  nearly  with  chromate  of  lead  or  oxide  of  cop-    Y\a.  89. 
per, — which  has  previously  been  cooled  in  the  filling  tube  or 
flask, — taking  care  that  the  little  cylinder  which  contained  the  oil  be 
completely  filled  with  the  oxidizing  agent.     Place  the  tube  in  hot  sand, 
which,  imparting  a  high  degree  of  fluidity  to  the  oil,  leads  to  the  per- 
fect absorption  of  the  latter  by  the  oxidizing  agent,  and  proceed  with 
the  combustion  in  the  usual  way.     It  is  advisable  to  select  a  tolei*ably 
long  tube.     Chromate  of  lead  is  usually  to  be  preferred.     If  it  is  used, 
a  very  intense  heat,  sufficiently  strong  to  fuse  the  contents  of  the  tube, 
is  cautiously  applied  in  the  last  stage  of  the  process. 

Solid  fats  or  waxy  substances  which,  not  being  reducible  to  powder, 
cannot  be  mixed  with  the  oxidizing  agent  in  the  usual  way,  are  treated 
in  a  similar  manner  to  fatty  oils.  I^ey  are  fused  in  a  small  weighed 
glass  l)oat,  made  of  a  tube  divided  lengthwise ;  when  cold,  the  little  boat 
with  its  contents  is  weighed,  and  then  dropped  into  the  combustion  tube, 
which  has  been  previously  filled  to  the  extent  of  about  6  cm.  with 
chromate  of  lead,  or  with  oxide  of  copper.  The  substance  is  then 
fused  by  the  application  of  heat,  and  made  to  spread  about  in  the  tube 
in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  with  fatty  oils ;  the  rest  of  the  operation 
also  being  conducted  exactly  as  in  the  latter  case.  If  chromate  of  lead 
is  employed,  it  will  be  found  advantageous  to  add  some  bichromate  of 
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potassa  (8  177). 


If  oxide  of  copper  be  used,  finish  in  a  stream  of 
oxygen  (§  176] 

2.  If  it  is  intended  to  effect  the  combustion  of  fa,ttj  substances  or 
other  bodies  of  the  kind  in  a  current  of  oxygen  gas,  in  the  apparatus 
described  in  §  178,  the  substance  is  weighed  in  a  porcelain  or  platinum 
boat,  which  is  then  inserted  into  the  tube,  and  the  posterior  part  of  the 
latter  filled  with  oxide  of  copper,  as  directed  above.  The  combustion 
must  be  conducted  with  great  cai*e.  As  soon  as  the  oxide  of  copper  in 
the  anterior  and  the  posterior  parts  of  the  tube  is  red-hot,  a  piece  of 
red-hot  charcoal  is  put  to  the  part  occupied  by  the  little  boat.  The 
Tolatile  products  generated  by  the  dry  distillation  of  the  substance  bum 
at  the  expense  of  the  oxide  of  copper. 

When  it  is  perceived  that  the  surfeu^  layer  of  the  oxide  of  copper  is 
reduced,  the  application  of  heat  to  the  substance  is  suspended  for  a 
time,  and  resumed  only  after  the  reduced  copper  is  reoxidized  in  the 
stream  of  oxygen  gas.  Care  is  finally  taken  to  insure  the  complete 
combustion  of  the  carbon  remaining  in  the  boat. 

Supplement  to  A.,  §§  174—181. 

§  182. 

Modified  Apparatus  for  the  Absorption  of  Carbonic  Acid. 

G.  J.  Mulder  *  has  replaced  the  potash  bulbs  altogether  by  a  totally 
different  absorption  apparatus,  viz.,  by  the  apparatus  already  described, 
p.  293.  The  chloride  of  calcium  tube  is  immediately  connected  with 
the  system  of  U-tubes,  fig.  90  ;  a  contains  small  pieces  of  glass,  6  to  10 
drops  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  at  the  top  asbestos  plugs,  b  is 
filled  to  I  with  granulated  soda-lime  (say  20  grm.),  the  remaining  ^  (in 
the  2d  limb)  contains  chloride  of  calcium  (say  3  grm.).  Lastly,  e  is 
filled  with  lumps  of  hydrate  of  potassa.     a  and  b  are  weighed  together, 

c  serves  as  a  guard  to  6,  and  is  not 
weighed.  The  sulphuric  acid  tube 
serves  to  show  the  rate  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  gas ;  it  contains  enough  sul- 
phuric acid^  when  the  lower  part  is 
just  stopped  up.  If  the  process 
goes  on  properly,  the  weight  of  the 
tube  does  not  increase  more  than  1 
mgrm. ;  generally  the  increment  is 
unweighable.  If  the  tube  is  closed 
after  use  with  caoutchouc  caps,  it 
may  be  used  over  and  over  again. 
The  sulphuric  acid  possesses  the  ad- 
vantage over  other  fluids  that  it  in- 
dicates whether  the  combustion  was 
complete  or  not;  for  in  the  first 
case  it  remains  colorless,  in  the  sec- 


Fig.  90. 


ond  it  becomes  brown  from  the  escaping  hydrocarbons,  and  then  the 
residts  cannot  be  expected  to  be  perfectly  accurate.  The  absorption  of 
the  carbonic  acid  by  the  soda-lime  tube  is  as  rapid  as  it  is  complete; 

*  Zeitschrift  f.  analyt  Ghem.  1,  Z. 
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even  when  a  stream  of  carbonic  add  b  passing,  with  ten  times  the  ra- 
mdity  usual  in  organic  analysis,  no  trace  of  the  acid  makes  its  escape. 
13ie  absorption  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  attended  with  warming  of  the  soda- 
lime  ;  if  any  water  evaporates  from  the  soda-lime,  it  is  retained  by  the 
chloride  of  calcium  in  the  second  limb.  The  corks  of  the  absorption 
tubes  are,  like  the  others,  coated  with  sealing-wax.  A  filled  soda-lime 
tube  weighs  about  40  grm.  The  first  time  it  is  used  alone ;  the  second 
time  the  same  tube  is  used,  but  as  a  precautionary  measure  a  second 
similarly  filled  and  separately  weighed  tube  is  placed  in  front  of  it. 
The  second  tube  rarely  increases  in  weight,  and  unless  it  does,  the 
first  tube  can  be  used  a  third  time,  but  of  course  in  connection  with  the 
second.  If  the  second  tube  has  gained  in  the  third  operation,  the  first 
tube  is  rejected  at  the  fourth  operation,  and  the  second  is  now  used 
alone,  &c.  If  after  the  combustion  a  stream  of  oxygen  is  transmitted 
through  the  combustion  tube,  the  tubes  are  of  course  at  the  end  full  of 
oxygen.  K,  then,  care  be  taken  that'  the  tubes  are  full  of  oxygen  before 
weighing,  iiie  trouble  of  the  final  transmission  of  air  may  be  saved. 
For  weighing,  Mulder  closes  the  ends  of  the  glass  tubes  with  caps 
made  out  of  india-rubber  tube. 

Mulder's  absorption  apparatus  is  peculiarly  suitable,  when  the  car- 
bonic acid  is  mixed  with  another  gas.  It  insures  complete  absorption, 
precludes  the  evaporation  of  any  water,  and  offers  perfect  security  in 
case  of  the  sudden  occurrence  of  a  too  rapid  evolution  of  gas. 

B.  Analysis  of  Cokpoukds  consisting  of  Carbon,  Hydrogen, 

Oxygen,  and  Nitrogen. 

The  principle  of  the  analysis  of  such  compounds  is  in  general  this : 
in  <me  portion  the  carbon  and  the  hydrogen  are  determined  as  carbonic 
acid  and  water  respectively;  in  (mother  portion^  the  nitrogen  is  deter- 
mined either  in  the  gaseous  form,  or  as  chloride  of  ammonium  and  bi- 
chloride of  platinum,  or  by  neutralizing  the  ammonia  formed  from  the 
nitrogen ;  the  oxygen  is  calculated  from  the  loss. 

As  the  presence  of  nitrogen  exercises  a  certain  influence  upon  the 
estimation  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  we  have  here  to  consider  not  only 
the  method  of  determining  the  nitrogen,  but  also  the  modifications 
which  the  presence  of  the  nitrogen  renders  necessary  in  the  usual  me- 
thod of  determining  the  carbon  and  hydrogen. 

a.  Determination  of  the  Carbon  and  Hydrogen  in  Nitrogenous 

Substances. 

§  183. 

1.  When  nitrogenous  substances  are  ignited  with  oxide  of  copper  or 
with  chromate  of  lead,  a  portion  of  the  nitrogen  present  escapes  in  the 
gaseous  form,  together  with  the  carbonic  acid  and  aqueous  vapor ; 
whilst  another  portion,  minute  indeed,  still,  in  bodies  abounding  in 
oxygen,  not  quite  insignificant,  is  converted  into  nitric  oxide  gas,  which 
is  subsequently  transformed  wholly  or  partially  into  nitrous  acid  by  the 
air  in  the  apparatus.  The  application  of  the  methods  described  in  8§ 
174,  &c.,  in  the  analysis  of  nitrogenous  substances  would  accordingly 
give  too  much  carbon ;  since  the  potash  bulbs  would  retain,  besides  the 
carbonic  acid,  also  the  nitrous  acid  formed  and  a  portion  of  the  nitrio 
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oxide  (which  in  the  presence  of  potassa  decomposes  'slowly  into  nitrous 
acid  and  nitrons  oxide.)  This  defect  may  be  remedied  by  selecting  a 
combustion  tube  about  12 — 15  cm.  longer  than  those  commonly  em- 
ployed, filling  this  in  the  usual  way,  but  finishing  with  a  loose  layer, 
about  9 — 12  cm.  long,  of  clean,  fine  copper  turnings  (§  66,  5),  or  a 
compact  roll  of  copper  wire-gauze.*  The  process  is  commenced  by 
heating  these  copper  turnings  to  redness,  in  which  state  they  are  main- 
tained during  the  whole  course  of  the  operation.  These  are  the  only 
modifications  required  to  adapt  the  melJiods  above  described,  for  the 
analysis  of  nitrogenous  substances.  The  use  of  the  metallic  copper 
depends  upon  its  property  of  decomposing,  when  in  a  state  of  intense 
ignition,  all  the  oxides  of  nitrogen  into  oxygen,  with  which  it  combines, 
and  into  pure  nitrogen  gas.  As  the  metal  exercises  this  action  only 
when  in  a  state  of  intense  ignition,  care  must  be  taken  to  maintain  the 
anterior  part  of  the  tube  in  that  state  throughout  the  process.  As  me- 
tallic copper  recently  reduced  retains  hydrogen  gas,  and,  when  kept  for 
some  time,  aqueous  vapor  condensed  on  the  sui-face,  the  copper  turnings 
intended  for  the  process  must  be  introduced  into  the  tube  hot  as  they 
come  from  the  drying  closet  (which  is  heated  to  100°).  v.  Lib- 
big  recommends  to  compress  the  hot  turnings  in  a  tube  into  a  cylin- 
drical form,  to  &cilitate  their  rapid  introduction  into  the  combus- 
tion tube. 

2.  If  it  is  intended  to  bum  nitrogenous  bodies  in  the  apparatus 
described  in  8  178,  the  combustion  tube  shoiild  be  about  80  cm.  long, 
and  the  anterior  part  of  it  filled  with  a  layer  15—18  cm.  long,  of  clean 
copper  turnings.  Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  at  least  the  anterior  half 
of  the  turnings  from  oxidizing,  both  during  the  ignition  in  the  current 
of  air  and  during  the  actual  process  of  combustion.  When  the  opera- 
tion is  terminated,  and  the  oxidation  of  the  metallic  copper  is  visibly 
progressing,  the  oxygen  is  turned  ofi*,  and  the  cock  of  the  air  gasometer 
opened  a  little  instead,  to  let  the  tube  cool  in  a  slow  stream  of  atmos- 
pheric air. 

b.  Determination  of  the  Nitrogen  in  Organic  Compounds, 

As  already  indicated,  two  essentially  difierent  methods  are  in  use  for 
effecting  the  determination  of  the  nitrogen  in  organic  compounds; 
viz.,  the  nitrogen  is  either  separated  in  the  pure  form  and  its  volume 
measured,  or  it  is  converted  into  ammonia,  and  this  is  determined 
either  as  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium,  or  by  neu- 
tralization. 

a.  Determination  of  the  Nitrogen  from  the  Volume, 

§184. 

Dumas'  Method,  modified  by  Schiel. 

This  method  maybe  employed  in  the  analysis  of  all  organic  compounds 
containing  nitrogen.  It  requires  a  graduated  glass  cylinder  of  about 
200  c.  c.  capacity,  with  a  ground-glass  plate  to  cover  it. 

•  The  copper  turnings  cannot  be  replaced  by  the  metallic  powder  obtained  by  the 
reduction  of  the  oxide  with  hydrogen,  as  this  obstinately  retains  hydrogen,  and 
consequently  decomposes  appreciable  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  with  formation 
of  carbonic  oxide.     Sohrotter,  Lautemann,  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  77,  818. 
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The  combustion  tube  should  be  60  or  70  cm.  long,  and  drawn  out  at 
the  posterior  end  to  a  stout  open  tail,  which  should  have  a  small  bulb  or 
swell  for  the  better  fastening  of  a  rubber  tube  to  it.  Introduce  into  it 
near  the  tail  a  plug  of  newly  ignited  asbestos,  then  a  layer  of  oxide  of 
copper,  4  cm.  long ;  after  this  the  intimcUe  mixture  of  an  accurately 
weighed  portion  of  the  substance  (0*3 — 0*6  grm.,  or,  in  the  case  of  com- 
pounds poor  in  nitrogen,  a  somewhat  larger  quantity)  with  oxide  of  cop- 
per, then  the  oxide  which  has  served  to  rinse  the  mortar,  followed  by 
a  layer  of  pure  oxide,  and  lastly,  a  layer  of  copper  turnings,  about  15 
cm.  long.  Make  a  channel  along  the  top  of  the  tube  by  gentle  tapping. 
Connect  the  tube  with  the  bent  delivery  tube  c  f  (fig.  91),  and  place 


Fig.  91. 

in  the  furnace.  Connect  the  tail  by  means  of  a  sUnU  tiU>e  of  india  rub- 
ber with  an  appai*atus  for  giving  a  continuous  stream  of  washed  car- 
bonic acid  gas.  Transmit  this  slowly  through  the  tube  for  half  an  hour, 
then  immerse  the  end  of  the  bent  delivery  tube  under  mercury,  and 
invert  over  it  a  test  tube  tilled  with  solution  of  potassa.  If  the  gas 
bubbles  entering  the  cylinder  are  completely  absorbed  by  the  solution 
of  potassa,  this  is  a  proof  that  the  air  is  thoroughly  expelled  from  the 
tube.  But  should  this  not  be  the  case,  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid 
must  be  continued  until  the  desired  poiut  is  attained.  When  the  gas  is 
completely  absorbed,  close  the  communication  between  the  COg  genera- 
tor and  the  combustion  tube  by  a  screw  clamp  or  stop-cock,  invert  the 
graduated  cylinder,  filled  |  with  mercury,  ^  with  concentrated  solution 
of  potassa,  over  the  end  of  the  delivery  tube,  with  the  aid  of  a  ground- 
glass  plate,*  and  proceed  with  the  combustion  in  the  usual  way,  heating 
first  the  anterior  end  of  the  tube  to  redness,  and  advancing  gradually 
towards  the  farther  end.  In  the  last  stage  of  the  process,  communica 
tion  is  reestablished  with  the  CO^  generator,  and  thus  the  whole  of  the 
nitrogen  gas  which  still  remains  in  the  tube  is  forced  into  the  cylinder. 
Wait  now  until  the  volume  of  the  gas  in  the  cylinder  no  longer  decreases, 
even  upon  shaking  the  latter  (consequently,  until  the  whole  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  has  been  absorbed),  then  place  the  cylinder  in  a  large  and 
deep  glass  vessel  filled  with  water,  the  transport  from  the  mercurial 
trough  to  this  vessel  being  effected  by  keeping  the  aperture  closed  with 

*  The  following  is  the  best  way  of  filling  the  cylinder  and  inverting  it  over 
the  opening  of  the  bent  delivery  tube: — The  mercury  is  introduced  first,  and 
the  air-bubbles  which  adhere  to  the  walls  of  the  vessel  are  removed  in  the  nsual 
way.  The  solution  of  potassa  is  then  poured  in,  leaving  the  top  of  the  cylinder 
free,  to  the  extent  of  about  2  lines ;  this  is  cautionsly  fiSled  up  to  the  brim  with 
pore  water,  and  the  ground-glass  plate  slided  over  it.  The  cylinder  is  now  in- 
verted, and  the  opening  placed  under  the  mercury  in  the  trough ;  the  glass  plate 
is  then  withdrawn  from  under  the  cylinder.  In  this  manner  the  operation  may 
be  performed  easily,  and  without  soiling  the  fingers. 
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a  small  dish  filled  with  mercury.  The  mercury  and  the  solutiQii  of 
potassa  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  are  replaced  by  water.  Immerse  tibe 
cylinder,  then  raise  it  again  until  the  water  is  inside  and  outside  on  an 
exact  level ;  road  off  the  volunle  of  the  gas  and  mark  the  temperature 
of  the  water  and  the  state  of  the  barometer ;  calculate  the  weight  of  the 
nitrogen  gas  from  its  volume,  after  reduction  to  the  normal  tempera- 
ture and  pressure,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  tension  of  the  aqueous 
vapor  (comp.  "  Calculation  of  Analyses").  The  results  are  generally 
somewhat  too  high,  viz.,  by  about  0*2 — 0*5  per  cent. ;  this  is  owing  to 
the  circumstance  that  even  long-continued  transmission  of  carbonic  acid 
through  the  tube  fails  to  expel  every  trace  of  atmospheric  air  adheiing 
to  the  oxide  of  copper. 

It  is  highly  advisable,  before  making  any  nitrogen  determinatioDS 
with  this  method,  to  subject  a  non-nitrogenous  substance,  e.g.^  sugar, 
to  the  same  process.  The  analyst  therefy  acquaints  himself  with  the 
extent  of  the  error  to  which  he  will  be  exposed.  In  such  an  experi- 
ment the  quantity  of  unabsorbed  gas  should  not  exceed  1  or  1^  c.c. 

To  insure  complete  combustion  of  difficultly  combustible  bodies, 
Strecker  recommends  the  addition  of  arsenious  acid  in  powder  to  the 
oxide  of  copper  with  which  the  substance  is  to  be  mixed  ;  the  arsenious 
acid  is  volatilized  by  the  action  of  the  heat,  the  fumes  burning  the  whole 
of  the  carbon  like  a  current  of  oxygen.  The  arsenious  acid  sublimes  in 
the  anterior  part  of  the  tube,  arsenic  remains  in  the  copper. 

[Frankland  *  and  Gibbs  f  employ  the  Spi-engel  mercury  pump  to  ex- 
haust the  combustion  tube  of  air  previous  to  the  combustion,  and  after- 
wards to  transfer  the  nitrogen  to  the  receiver,  and  obtain  very  accurate 
results.] 

/?.  Determination  of  Nitrogen  by  convernion  into  Ammonia, 

Varrentrapp  and  Will's  Method. 

§  1^5. 
This  method  may  be  applied  to  all  nitrogenous  compounds,  except 
those  containing  the  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitric  acid,  hyponitric  acid, 
&c.|  It  is  based  upon  the  same  principle  as  the  method  of  examining 
organic  bodies  for  nitrogen  (§  172,  1,  a),  viz.,  upon  the  circumstance  that, 
when  nitrogenous  bodies  are  ignited  with  the  hydrate  of  an  alkali,  the 
water  of  hydration  of  the  latter  is  decomposed,  the  oxygen  forming  with 
the  carbon  of  the  organic  body  carbonic  acid,  which  tiien  combines  with 
the  alkali,  whilst  the  nydrogen  at  the  moment  of  its  liberation  combines 
with  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  present  to  ammonia. 
'  In  the  case  of  substances  abounding  in  nitrogen,  such  as  uric  add, 
mellon,  <&c.,  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  is  not  at  once  converted  into 
ammonia  in  this  process ;  a  portion  of  it  combining  with  part  of  the 
carbon  of  the  organic  matter  to  cyanogen,  which  then  combines,  either 
in  that  form  with  the  alkali  metal,  or  in  form  of  cyanic  acid  with  the 
alkalL  Direct  experiments  have  proved,  however,  that  even  in  such 
cases  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  is  ultimately  obtained  as  ammonia,  if 

[•  Journal  Chem.  Soc.,  1868,  p.  90.] 

[|  Unpublished  paper  read  before  National  Academy  of  8oienoes,  Aug.,  1868.] 

[\  Vegetable  matters,  as  dried  plants,  containing  not  more  than  j^  per  cent  of 

NO 6  may  be  analyzed  by  this  method.   In  a  caae  where  6  per  cent  of  N0»  was  |ne- 

sent,  a  loss  of  0'2  per  cent,  of  N  took  place  in  the  experiments  of  K  Sohuliie.— 

Fres.  Zeitschrift  vi,  387J. 
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the  hjdratod  alkali  is  preaent  in  exceM,  and  the  heat  applied  Bufficientlj 


Ab  in  all  organic  nitrogenous'  compounds  the  carbon  preponderates  over 

tbe  nitn^n,  the  oxidation  of  the  former,  at  the  expense  of  the  water, 

^rill  invariablj  liberate  a  quantity  of  hydrogen  more  than  sufficient  to 

oonrert  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  present  into  ammonia ;  for  instance, 

C,N+4  H0=2C0,+NH,+H. 

The  excess  of  the  liberated  hydrogen  escapes  either  in  tJie  free  state, 
or  in  combination  with  the  not  yet  oxidized  carbon,  according  to  the 
relatiTe  proportions  of  the  two  elements  and  the  temperature,  as  mareli 
gas,  olefiant  gas,  or  vapor  of  readily  condensible  hydrocarbons,  which 
msea  serve  in  a  certain  measure  to  dilute  the  ammonia.  As  a  certain 
dilution  of  that  product  is  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  operation,  I 
will  here  at  once  state  that  substances  rich  in  nitrogen  should  be  mixed 
with  more  or  less  of  some  nou-nitrogenous  body —  sugar,  for  instance — 
■o  that  there  may  be  no  deficiency  of  diluent  gas. 

The  ammonia  is  determined  voliunetrically,  see  g  208. 
aa.  Sequitilei. 

1.  The  objects  enumerated  g  174,  and  sPoscxlain  Mortab  for  weigh- 
ing and  "'"'"g  the  substance. 

2.  A  Combustion-tube  of  the  kind  described  g  174,  3  ;  length  about 
40  cm.,  width  about  12  mm.  The  combustion  in  effected  in  an  ordi- 
nal; oombustioD  furnace  (8  174,  11), 

3.  SoDA-LiHX. — (g  66,  4).  It  is  advisable  to  gently  heat  in  a  pla- 
tinum or  porcelain  dish,  a  quantity  of  the  soda-lime  sufficient  to  fill  the 
combustion  tube,  so  as  to  have  it  perfectly  dry  for  the  process  of  com- 
bustion. In  the  analysis  of  non-volatile  substances,  the  best  way  is  to 
oee  the  soda-lime  while  stil]  warm. 

4.  Asbestos. — A  small  portion  of  this  substance  is  ignited  in  a  pla- 
tinum crucible  previous  t«  use. 

6.  A  Vabrkhtrapp  amd  Will's  Bulb-apfabaths. — This  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  shops.     Fig.  92  shows  Ita  form.     It  is  filled  to  the 


Kg.  88. 


extent  indicated  in  the  drawing  with  standard  sulphuric  acid  g  204,  of 
which  20  c.c.  should  be  employed.  The  acid  is  introduced  either  by 
dipping  the  point  into  the  acid,  and  applying  suction  to  </,  or  by  means 
of  a  burette. 

In  order  to  guard  against  the  receding  of  the 
acid  into  the  combustion  tube,  Arendt  and  Knop 
havesu^ested  the  form  indicated  fig.  93. 

6.  A  soft,  well-perforated  Cork,  which  fits  the 
combustion .^u be  air-tight,  and  in  which  the  tube  d 
of  the  bulb  apparatus  fits  closely. 

7.  A  8dction-tobe  of  caouti^ouo  adapted  to  tita 
pcant  of  the  bulb  ^paratus.  ^^ 


y 
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bb.  The  Process, 

The  combustion  tube  is  half  filled  with  soda-lime,  which  is  then  gra- 
dually transferred  to  the  perfectly  dry,  and,  if  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
stance permits,  rather  warm  mortar,  where  it  is  most  intimately  mixed 
with  the  weighed  substance,  forcible  pressure  being  carefuUy  avoided ; 
a  layer  of  soda-lime,  occupying  about  3  cm.,  is  now  introduced  into 
the  posterior  part  of  the  combustion  tube,  and  the  mixture  filled-in 
after;  the  latter,  which  will  occupy  about  20  cm.,  is  followed  by  a 
layer  of  about  5  cm.  of  soda-lime,  which  has  been  used  to  rinse  the 
mortar,  and  this  again  by  a  layer  of  12  cm.  of  pure  soda^lime,  leaving 
thus  about  4  cm.  of  the  tube  clear.  The  tube  is  then  closed  with 
a  loose  plug  of  asbestos,  and  a  fi'ee  passage  for  the  evolved  gases 
formed  by  a  few  gentle  taps ;  it  is  then  connected  with  the  bulb  ap- 
paratus by  means  of  the  perforated  cork,  and  finally  placed  in  the  com- 
bustion furnace  (see  &g,  92). 

To  ascertain  whether  the  apparatus  closes  air-tight,  some  air  is  ex- 
pelled by  holding  a  piece  of  red-hot  charcoal  to  the  bulb  a,  and  the  ap- 
paratus observed,  to  see  whether  the  liquid  will,  upon  cooling,  perma- 
nently assume  a  higher  position  in  a  than  in  the  other  limb.  The  tube 
is  then  gradually  surrounded  with  ignited  charcoal,  commencing  at  the 
anterior  part,  and  progressing  slowly  towards  the  tail,  the  operation 
being  conducted  exactly  as  in  an  ordinary  combustion  (§  175).  Care 
must  be  taken  to  keep  the  anterior  part  of  the  tube  tolerably  hot 
throughout  the  process,  since  this  will  almost  entirely  prevent  the 
passage  of  liquid  hydrocarbons,  the  presence  of  which  in  the  standard 
acid  would  be  inconvenient.  The  asbestos  should  be  kept  sufficiently 
hot  to  guard  against  its  retaining  water,  and  with  this,  ammonia.  The 
combustion  should  be  conducted  so  as  to  maintain  a  steady  and  unin- 
terruped  evolution  of  gas ;  there  is  no  fear  of  any  ammonia  escaping 
unabsorbed,  even  if  the  evolution  is  rather  brisk ;  but  the  operator  must 
constantly  be  on  his  guard  against  the  receding  of  the  acid,  which  takes 
place  the  moment  the  evolution  of  gas  ceases,  and  this,  in  some  in- 
stances, with  such  impetuosity  as  to  force  the  acid  into  the  combustioa 
tube,  which  of  course  spoils  the  whole  analysis.  This  difficulty  may  be 
readily  met,  however,  by  mixing  with  the  substance  an  equal  quantity 
of  sugar,  which  will  give  rise  to  the  evolution  of  more  permanent  gases 
diluting  the  ammonia. 

When  the  tube  is  ignited  in  its  whole  length,  and  the  evolution  of 
gas  has  totally  ceased,*  the  point  of  the  combustion  tube  is  broken  ofi^ 
and  air  to  the  extent  of  several  times  the  volume  of  the  gas  in  the  tube 
is  sucked  through  the  apparatus,  to  force  all  the  rest  of  the  ammonia 
into  the  acid. 

Liquid  nitrogenous  compounds  are  weighed  in  small  sealed  glass  bulbs, 
and  the  process  is  conducted  as  directed  §  180,  with  this  difference,  that 
soda-lime  is  substituted  for  oxide  of  copper.  It  is  advisable  to  employ 
tubes  of  gi*eater  length  for  the  combustion  of  liquids  than  are  required 
for  solid  bodies.  The  best  method  of  conducting  the  operation,  is  to 
heat  first  about  one-third  of  the  tube  at  the  anterior  end,  and  then  to 
force  the  liquid  from  the  bulbs  into  the  tube  by  heating  the  hinder 
end  of  the  latter ;  the  expelled  liquid  will  thus  become  diffused  in  the 

*  This  is  indicated  by  the  white  color  which  the  mixture  xeassomes  when  all 
the  carbon  deposited  on  the  surf aoe  is  oxidized. 
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Mtttnl  part  of  the  tnbe,  witliont  being  deoompoKd.  'By  »  progreBmTe 
^^lintion  of  heat,  proceeding  slowly  from  the  anterior  to  the  pooterior 
raid,  a  Ktemdj  and  uniform  evolution  of  gas  may  be  easily  maintained. 

When  the  eombnstion  is  terminated,  the  bulb  apparatus  is  emptied, 
diroiig^  the  opening  at  the  point  into  a  beaker,  and  rinsed  with  water 
iintal  the  rinsiiiga  oeue  to  manifest  acid  reaction. 

The  exoess  of  acid  ia  determined  bj  means  of  standard  potub  sola- 
lion  ud  cochineal  tincture,  or,  if  the  acid  is  so  colored  that  the  point 
<d  nentralintion  cannot  readily  be  decided  by  cochineal,  emfdoy  alipa  of 
tarmeric  paper  (see  g  208). 

It  is  advanti^eous  to  use  a  rather  dilute  acid,  1  c.c.^iO-005  grm.  of 
nitrogen.  "Die  receiver  (fig.  94)  may  be  advantageously  sulntituted 
for  the  bulb-tube.  The  tube  a — previously  provided  with  the  caout- 
chono  stopper  b — is  first  connected  by  the  aid  of  a  good  cork  with  the 
oombustion  tube,  and  then  the  TJ-tube  e — having  been  (:haiged  with  the 
proper  quantity  of  acid  from  a  Mohr'b  burette — is  added.  At  the  ter- 
mination of  the  combustion,  when  air  has  been  drawn 
throngh  the  apparatuB,  the  tube  a  is  rinsed  into  the 
ipparatus  e,  some  tincture  of  cochineal  added,  and 
Btandard  alkali  run  into  the  tube  from  a  second  bu- 
rette, until  the  acid  ia  almost  neutralized.  Now  pour 
dte  contents  of  the  apparatus  into  a  beaker,  rinse 
with  water,  and  completo  the  neutralization.  With 
this  receiver  neither  receding  nor  spirting  is  possible. 
By  not  pouring  out  the  fluid  till  the  point  of  satu- 
Mtion  is  nearly  attained,  you  require  less  water  for 
rinsing  the  tube.  This  method  is  rapid  and  acca- 
nte. 

[Iron  gas  tubes  may  be   advantageously  subati-  __^^ 

tated  for  glass  tubes.     They  are  closed  at  the  rear  ]pj__  g^ 

with  a  cork,  carrying  a  bit  of  glass  tube  drawn  out 
to  a  sealed  toil.  The  miiture  is  confined  to  its  place  by  loose  asbestos 
plugs.  TLe  corks  are  kept  from  charring  by  wrapping  the  end  of  the 
tube  with  two  or  throe  thicknesses  of  filter-paper,  which  is  kept  wet  by 
a  wash-fiask,  or  by  dipping  the  depending  end  into  a  vessel  of  water. 
Hie  tubes  should  be  45  cm.  long,  and  0  cm.  at  each  end  should 
project  from  the  fire  and  be  protected  with  wet  paper. 

C.  Analysis  of  OnaAMin  Compounsb  comtainiko  Sulpeub,*' 
§186. 

The  usual  method  of  determining  the  carbon  in  organic  bodies — viz., 
by  combustion  with  oxide  of  copper  or  chromate  of  lead — would  give  ro- 
■ulta  too  high  in  the  analysis  of  compounds  containing  sulphur,  since — 
more  especially  if  oxide  of  copper  is  used — a  portion  of  the  sulphur 
would  be  converted  in  the  process  into  Bulphurons  acid,  which  would  be 
absorbed  with  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  potash  bulbs.  Cabiits  recom- 
mends to  burn  substances  containing  sulphur  in  a  tuVe  60 — 80  cm.  long, 
with  chromate  of  lead,  care  being  taken  that  the  anterior  10 — 20  cm., 
which  contain  pure  chromate  of  lead,  are  never  heated  above  low  red- 
ness. The  chromate  of  lead  may  bo  used  again  throe  or  four  times 
without  refusion  ;  and,  finally,  if  treated  by  Vohl's  method  (p.  97),  it 
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is  just  as  fit  for  use  as  if  it  had  not  been  employed  for  the  combustion 
of  a  substance  containing  sulphur. 

The  presence  of  sulphur  demands  no  modification  in  the  process 
described  §§  184  and  185,  for  the  determination  of  nitrogen.  In  sub- 
stances containing  oxygen  in  presence  of  sulphur,  the  oxygen  is  esti- 
mated from  the  loss. 

As  regards  the  esHmcUian  of  the  sulphur  in  organic  compounds,  that 
element  is  invariably  weighed  in  the  form  of  sulphate  of  baryta^  into 
which  it  may  be  converted  either  in  the  dry  or  in  the  wet  way. 

a.  Methods  in  the  Dry  Way. 

1.  Method  suUdble^  more  particularly ^  to  determine  the  sulphur  in  wmr 
volatile  Substances  poor  in  Sulphur^  e,g.j  in  the  so-called  Protein  Com- 
pounds (v.  LiEBia). 

Put  some  lumps  of  hydrate  of  potassa,  free  from  sulphuric  acid  (§  66, 
6.  c),  into  a  capacious  silver  dish,  add  ^  of  pure  nitrate  of  potassa,  and 
fuse  the  mixture,  with  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  water.  When  the  mass 
is  cold,  add  to  it  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  finely  pulverized  substance, 
fuse  over  the  lamp,  stir  with  a  silver  spatula,  and  increase  the  heat,  con- 
tinuing the  operation  until  the  color  of  the  mass  shows  that  the  carbon 
separated  at  first  has  been  completely  consumed.  Should  this  occupy 
too  much  time,  you  may  accelerate  it  by  the  addition  of  nitrate  of 
potassa  in  small  portions.  Let  the  mass  cool,  then  dissolve  in  water, 
supersatui-ate  the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  capacious  beaker 
covered  with  a  glass  dish,  and  precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium. 
Wash  the  precipitate  well  with  boiling  water,  first  by  decantation,  then 
on  the  filter.  J)ry  and  ignite.  Treat  the  ignited  sulphate  of  baryta  as 
directed  p.  265  ;  if  this  latter  operation  is  omitted,  the  result  is  almost 
always  too  high. 

2.  Method  adapted  more  particularly  for  the  Analysis  of  non^volettHe 
or  difficultly  volatile  Substances  containing  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  Sul- 
phur (KOLBE*). 

Introduce  into  the  posterior  part  of  a  straight  combustion  tube,f  40 — 
45  cm.  long,  a  layer,  7 — 8  cm.  long,  of  an  intimate  mixture  of  8  parts 
of  pure  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda^  and  1  part  of  pure  chloraie  of 
potassa;  after  this  introduce  the  weighed  substance,  then  another 
layer,  7  or  8  cm.  long,  of  the  same  mixture ;  mix  the  organic  compound 
intimately  with  the  carbonate  of  soda  and  chlorate  of  potassa,  by  means 
of  the  mixing  wire  (fig.  76,  p.  426) ;  fill  up  the  stiU  vacant  part  of  the 
tube  with  ai^ydrous  carbonate  of  soda  or  potassa  mixed  with  a  little 
chlorate  of  potassa.  Clear  a  wids  passage  from  end  to  end  by  a  few  gen- 
tle taps,  place  the  tube  in  a  combustion  furnace,  heat  the  anterior  part 
to  redness,  and  then,  progressing  slowly  toward  the  posterior  part,  pro- 
ceed to  surround  with  red-hot  charcoal  the  part  occupied  by  the  mix- 
ture. In  the  analysis  of  substances  abounding  in  carbon,  it  is  advisable  to 
introduce  into  the  posterior  part  of  the  tube  a  few  l\imps  of  pure  chlorate 
of  potassa,  to  insure  complete  combustion  of  the  carbon,  and  perfect 
conversion  into  sulphates  of  the  compounds  of  potassa  with  the  lower 
oxides  of  sulphur  that  may  have  formed.  The  sulphuric  acid  in  the  con- 
tents of  the  tube  is  determined  as  in  1. 

*  Supplemente  zom  Handworterbnch,  206. 

f  Sealed  and  rounded  at  the  end  like  a  test  tube. 
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3.  Jtfethod  adapted  for  the  Analysis  both  of  nonvolatile  and  volcUiU 
Substances,  but  more  especially  the  latter  (Debus*). 

DiBSolve  1  eq.  (149  parts)  of  bichromate  of  potassa  purified  by  recrys- 
talHzatLon,  and  2  eq.  of  carbonate  of  soda  (106  parts)  in  water,  evapo- 
rate the  Solution  to  dryness,  reduce  the  lemon-colored  saline  mass  (KO, 
OrO,+NaO,  CrOa+NaO,  00,)  to  powder,  heat  to  intense  redness  in  a 
Hessian  crucible,  and  transfer  still  hot  to  a  filling-tube  {^g.  75,  p. 
426).f  When  the  powder  is  cold,  introduce  a  layer  of  it^  7 — 10  cm. 
long,  into  a  common  combustion  tube ;  then  introduce  the  substance,  and 
after  this  another  layer,  7 — 10  cm.  long,  of  the  powder.  Mix  inti- 
mately by  means  of  the  mixing  wire,  then  fill  the  still  unoccupied  part 
of  the  tube  with  the  saline  mixture,  and  apply  heat  as  in  an  ordinary 
ultimate  analysis.  When  the  entire  mass  is  heated  to  redness,  conduct 
a  slow  stream  of  dry  oxygen  gas  over  it  for  ^ — 1  hour.  When  cold, 
wipe  the  ash  ofiT  the  tube,  cut  the  latter  into  several  pieces  over  a  sheet 
of  paper,  and  treat  them  in  a  beaker  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water 
to  dissolve  the  saline  mass.  Add  hydrochloric  acid  in  tolerable  excess, 
then  some  alcohol,  and  apply  a  gentle  heat  until  the  solutiom  shows  a 
beautiful  green  color ;  filter  off  the  sesquioxide  of  chromium  produced 
by  the  combustion  (this  contains  sulphuric  acid) ;  wash  first  with  water 
containing  hydrochloric  acid,  then  with  alcohol,  dry,  and  transfer  to  a 
platinum  crucible;  add  the  filter-ash,  mix  with  1  part  of  chlorate 
and  2  parts  of  carbonate  of  potassa  (or  soda),  and  ignite  until  the  ses- 
quioxide of  chromium  is  completely  converted  into  alkaline  chromate. 
Dissolve  the  fused  mass  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  reduce  by  heating 
with  alcohol ;  add  the  solution  to  the  fluid  filtered  from  the  sesquioxide 
of  chromium,  heat  the  mixture  to  boiling,  and  precipitate  the  sulphuric 
acid  with  chloride  of  barium.  Debuses  test-analyses  were  very  satis- 
&otory ;  thus  he  obtained  99'76  and  99*50  of  sulphur  for  100,  again 
30'2  of  sulphur  in  xanthogenamide  for  30*4,  &c, 

4.  Method  equally  adapted  for  the  Analysis  of  Solid  and  Liquid 
TolcUile  Compounds.     (W.  J.  Eub8ELl;|  suggested  by  Bunsen.) 

Introduce  into  a  combustion  tube,  40  cm.  long,  sealed  at  the  posterior 
end,  first  2 — 3  grm.  pure  oxide  of  mercury,  then  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  oxide  of  mercury  and  pure  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda,  mixed 
with  the  substance,  and  fiill  up  the  tube  with  carbonate  of  soda  mixed 
with  a  little  oxide  of  mercury.  Connect  the  open  end  of  the  tube  with 
a  gas  delivery  tube  dipping  under  water,  to  effect  the  condenHation  of  the 
mercurial  fumes.  Place  a  screen  in  front  of  the  part  of  the  tube  occu- 
pied by  the  substance,  then  heat  the  anterior  part  to  bright  redness,  and 
maintain  this  temperature  during  the  entire  process.  At  the  same 
time,  heat  another  portion  of  the  tube,  nearer  to  the  end,  but  not  to  the 
same  degree  of  intensity,  so  that  there  may  be  alternate  parts  in  the 
tube  in  which  the  oxide  of  mercury  is  left  undecomposed.     When  the 

*  Aimal.  d.  Gbem.  n.  Pharm.  76,  90. 

f  The  saline  mass  most  always  firat  be  tested  for  snlphnr.  For  this  purpose 
a  small  portion  of  it  is  rednced  with  hydrochlorio  add  and  alcohol,  chloride  of 
bazium  added,  and  the  mixture  allowed  to  stand  12  hoars  at  rest.  No  trace  of 
a  precipitate  khotdd  be  discernible. 

X  Quart  Joum.  Chem.  Soc.  7,  212. 
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paxt  before  the  screen  is  at  bright  redness,  remove  the  screen,  heat  the 
mixture  containing  the  substance,  regulating  the  application  of  heat 
so  as  to  insure  complete  decomposition  in  the  course  of  10 — 15  minutes^ 
and  heat  at  the  same  time  the  still  unheated  parts  of  the  tube,  and 
lastly  also  the  pure  oxide  of  mercury  at  the  extreme  end.  The  gas  must 
be  tested  from  time  to  time,  to  ascertain  whether  it  contains  free  oxygen. 
Dissolve  the  contents  of  the  tube  in  water,  add  some  chloride  of  meiv 
cury,  to  decompose  the  sulphide  of  sodium  which  may  have  formed, 
acidify  the  hydrochloiic  acid,  oxidize  the  sulphide  of  mercury  which 
may  have  formed  with  chlorate  of  potassa,  and  finally  precipitate  the 
sulphuric  acid  with  chloride  of  barium.  W.  J.  Russell  obtained  by 
this  method  very  satifactory  results  in  the  analysis  of  pure  sulphur, 
Bulphocyanide  of  potassium,  and  bisulphide  of  carbon. 

b.  Method  in  the  Wet  Way* 

According  to  Rivot,  Beudant,  and  DAGUiN,f  the  sulphur  in  organic 
compounds  may  be  readily  determined  by  heating  with  pure  solution  of 
potassa,  adding  2  volumes  of  water  and  conducting  chlorine  into  the 
fluid.  When  the  oxidation  is  eflected,  the  solution  is  acidified  and  freed 
from  the  excess  of  chlorine  by  application  of  heat,  then  filtered, 
and  the  filtrate  precipitated  by  chloride  of  barium.  Mr.  C.  J.  Mebz, 
in  my  laboratorv,  has  employed  both  this  method  and  v.  Liebio's  (a,  1) 
in  the  analysis  of  fine  horn  shavings.  The  process  appears  convenient 
and  exact.  I 

Substances  leaving  an  ash  on  incineration,  and  which  may  therefore 
be  presumed  to  contain  sulphates,  are  boiled  with  hydrocldoric  acid ; 
the  solution  obtained  is  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  tested  with  chloride  of 
barium.  If  a  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  baryta  forms,  the  sidphur  con- 
tained in  it  is  deducted  from  the  quantity  found  by  one  of  the  methods 
described  above ;  the  diflerence  gives  the  quantity  of  the  sulphur  which 
the  analyzed  substance  contains  in  organic  combination. 

D.    Determination  of  Phosphorus  in  Organic  CJompounds. 

§187. 

Mulder,  who  has  occupied  himself  much  with  the  determination 
of  phosphorus  in  organic  substances,  recommends  the  following  me- 
thod : — 

Dissolve  a  weighed  portion  of  the  substance  by  boiling  with  hydro- 
chloric acid;  filter,  if  necessary,  and  determine  the  phosphoric  acid 
which  the  fluid  may  contain,  by  Berthibr's  method  (§  134,  L,  <i). 
Boil  another  weighed  portion  of  the  substance  with  nitric  acid,  and 
treat  the  fluid  in  the  same  way  as  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution.  If 
you  find  in  both  cases  the  same  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid,  the 
substance  contains  the  phosphorus  only  in  the  form  of  phosj^oric 
acid ;  but  if  you  obtain  a  larger  proportion  of  acid  in  the  second 
experiment  than  in  the  first,  the  diiference  indicates  the  quantity 
of    phosphoric  acid    formed   by  the  action  of    the   nitric   acid   upon 

[*  For  the  excellent  processes  of  Carius,  see  AnnaL  d.  Chem  a.  Phaxm.  116, 

11.] 

!Comp.  rend.  87,  836 ;  Joum,  f.  prakt  Chem.  61,  185. 
Two  experiments  were  made  with  each  method,  on  horn  dried  at  100*. 
The  percentages  obtained  were  as  foUows: — By  v.   Liebig's  method,  3*87  and 
8  345  ;  by  the  present  method,  3*31  and  3 -33. 
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j^osphoms  oontained  in  the  analyzed  compound  in  the  unoxidized 
state. 

The  phosphorus  cannot  be  determined  by  incineration  of  the  sub- 
stance and  examination  of  the  ash.  Yitellin,  which,  when  treated  with 
nitric  acid,  gives  3  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  yields  barely  0*3  per 
cent,  of  ash  (v.  Baumhauer). 

The  methods  described  in  §  186,  a,  1,  2,  4,  and  6,  may  also  be  em- 
ployed to  determine  the  total  quantity  of  phosphorus  in  organic  sub- 
stances. 

K    Analysis  of   Organic    Substances  containing  Chlorine, 

Brokine,  or  Iodine. 

§  188. 

Substances  containing  Sromine  and  Iodine  are  analyzed  generally  in 
the  same  manner  as  those  containing  Chlorine, 

Those  portions  of  the  following  §  which  are  enclosed  between  square 
brackets  refer  exclusively  to  combinations  of  Iodine  or  liromine^  as  the 
case  may  be. 

The  combustion  of  organic  substances  containing  chlorine  with  oxide 
of  copper  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  subchloride  of  copper,  which, 
were  the  process  conducted  in  the  usual  manner,  would  condense  in  the 
chloride  of  calcium  tube,  and  would  thus  vitiate  the  determination  of 
the  hydrogen.  This  and  every  other  error  may  be  prevented  by  the 
employment  of  chromate  of  lead  (§  177).  The  chlorine  is,  in  that  case, 
converted  into  chloride  of  lead,  and  retained  in  that  form  in  the  com- 
bustion tube. 

If  the  combustion  is  effected  with  oxide  of  copper  in  a  current  of 
oxygen,  the  subchloride  of  copper  is  decomposed  by  the  oxygen,  oxide 
of  copper  and  free  chlorine  being  formed  ;  the  latter  is  retained  partly 
in  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  partly  in  the  potash  bulbs.  To 
remedy  this  defect,  Staedeler  *  proposes  to  fill  the  anterior  part  of  the 
tube  with  clean  copper  turnings ;  these  muut  be  kept  red-hot  during  the 
combustioD,  and  the  current  of  oxygen  must  be  arrested  the  moment 
they  begin  to  oxidize.  K.  Kraut  f  observes  with  reference  to  this  pro- 
cess that  it  is  well  to  place  a  roll  of  silver  foil,  about  5  inches  long,  in 
front  of  the  layer  of  metallic  copper.  In  the  absence  of  the  silver  the 
transmission  of  oxygen  has  to  be  conducted  with  caution,  in  order 
that  no  chlorine  may  be  expelled  from  the  subchloride  of  copper  first 
formed,  but  by  adopting  Kraut's  recommendation  we  may  continue 
passing  the  gas  without  fear  till  it  escapes  free  from  the  potash  tube. 
[In  the  case  of  substances  containing  iodine,  it  is  needless  to  employ  me- 
tallic copper  as  well  as  silver  foil.]  The  silver  may  be  used  over  and 
over  again,  but  at  last  requires  ignition  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen.  Ac- 
cording to  A.  VolckeRjJ  the  evolution  of  chlorine  may  be  prevented  by 
mining  the  oxide  of  copper  with  \  oxide  of  lead. 

[In  the  analysis  of  bodies  containing  bromine  the  above  methods  do 
not  always  answer,  v.  Gorup-Besanez  ||  satisfied  himself  of  this  by 
analyzing  dibromo  by  rosin.  Whether  this  body  was  burnt  with  chro- 
mate of  lead,  with  a  mixture  of  chromate  of  lead  and  chromate  of  potash,. 

*  Amud.  d.  Ghem.  n.  Pharm.  69,  835.     f  Zeitaohrift  t  analyt  Ghem.  2,  249. 
X  Ghem.  Oaz.  1849,  245.  29.  |  ZeitBchiift  f.  analyt  Ghem.  1,  48f^ 
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-with  oxide  of  copper  and  oxygen  and  an  anterior  lajer  of  chromate  of 
lead,  with  an  anterior  layer  of  copper  turnings,  whether  mixed  or  in 
the  platinum-  boat,  in  whichever  way  the  analysis  was  performed  the 
carbonic   acid   always  came  out   several   per-cents  too   low,   because 
metallic  bromide  was  formed,  which  fused  and  enclosed  carbon,  thereby 
preventing   its   oxidation.      The  following   process,  on   the   contrary, 
yielded  good  results : — Into  a  combustion  tube  drawn  out  to  a  long 
point,  introduce  first  a  three-inch  layer  of  oxide  of  copper,  then  a  plug 
of  asbestos,  then  a  mixture  of  the  substance  (finely  powdered)  with 
about  an  equal  weight  of  well-dried  oxide  of  lead  in  a  porcelain  boat ; 
again  a  plug  of  asbestos,  then  granulated  oxide  of  copper,  then  chromate 
of  lead  or  copper  turnings.     First  heat  the  anterior  and  then  the  pos- 
terior layers  to  ignition,  and  warm  the  part,  where  the  boat  is,  very 
cautiously  and  gradually :  everything  combustible  distils  over,  arrives 
at  the  oxide  of  copper  in  the  form  of  vi^r,  and  is  there  burnt.     In 
the  boat  nothing  remains  but  a  mixture  of  bromide  and  oxide  of  lead. 
Complete  the  combustion  with  oxygen,  taking  care  not  to  heat  the  point 
where  the  boat  is  too  strongly,  nor  continue  the  transmission  of  oxygen 
longer  than  necessary.     Observe  also  that  no  bromide  of  copper  sub- 
limes into  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube.] 

As  regards  the  determination  of  the  chlorine  iudf^  this  is  usually 
effected  either  (a)  by  igniting  the  substance  with  alkalies  or  alkaline 
earths,  by  which  process  all  the  chlorine  is  obtained  as  chloride,  or  (6) 
by  oxidizing  the  substance  with  nitric  acid,  dl^;.,  in  a  sealed  tube. 

a.  As  chlorine-free  lime  is  easily  obtainable  (by  burning  marble),  this 
body  is  usually  preferred  to  effect  the  decomposition.  It  must  sJwajs 
be  tested  for  chlorine  previous  to  use. 

Introduce  into  a  combustion  tube,  about  40  cm.  long,  the  posterior 
end  of  which  is  sealed  and  rounded  like  a  test  tube,  a  layer  of  lime,  6 
cm.  long,  then  the  substance,  after  this  another  layer  of  lime,  6  cm. 
long,  and  mix  with  the  wire ;  fill  the  tube  almost  to  the  mouth  with 
lime,  clear  a  free  passage  for  the  evolved  gases  by  a  few  gentle  taps, 
and  apply  heat  in  the  usual  way.  Volatile  fluids  are  introduced  into 
the  tube  in  small  glass  bulbs.  When  the  decomposition  is  terminated, 
dissolve  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  precipitate  with  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  (§  141).  Kolbe  recommends  the  following  process  to  obtain 
the  contents  of  the  combustion  tube : — ^When  the  decomposition  is  com- 
pleted, remove  the  charcoal,  insert  a  cork  into  the  open  end  of  the  tube, 
remove  every  particle  of  ash,  and  immerse  the  tube,  still  hot,  with  the 
sealed  end  downwards,  into  a  beaker  filled  two-thirds  with  distilled 
water ;  the  tube  breaks  into  many  pieces,  and  the  contents  are  then  more 
readily  acted  upon.  As  in  this  method  the  ignition  of  compounds  abound- 
ing in  nitrogen  may  be  attended  with  formation  of  cyanide  of  calcium  or 
cyanide  of  sodium,  the  separation  of  the  chloride  and  the  cyanide  of  sil- 
ver, if  required,  is  to  be  eflected  by  the  process  given  in  §  169,  6,  h 
(Neubauer  and  Kerner  *).  In  the  analysis  of  acid  organic  compounds 
containing  chlorine  («.  ^.,  chlorospii'oylic  acid),  the  chlorine  may  often 
be  determined  in  a  simpler  manner,  viz.,  by  dissolving  the  substance 
under  examination  in  an  excess  of  dilute  solution  of  potassa,  evapora- 
ting to  dryness,  and  igniting  tlie  residue,  by  which  means  the  whole  of 
the  chlorine  present  is  converted  into  a  soluble  chloride  (Lowio). 

*  Anna!,  d.  Chem.  a.  Phann.  101,  824,  844. 
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5.  In  more  readilj  decomposable  compounds,  e.  g»y  in  the  subsUtation 
products  of  acids,  the  halogen  may  also  be  determined  bj  decomposing 
the  substance  bj  contact  during  several  hours  with  water  and  sodium 
amalgam,  acidifying  the  fluid  with  nitric  add,  and  precipitating  with  sil- 
ver solution  (Kekulj^  *). 


F.  Analysis  of  Oroakio  Compounds  containino  Inoboanic  Bodies. 

§189. 

In  the  analysis  of  organic  compounds  containing  inorganic  bodies,  it 
is,  of  course,  necessary  first  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  the  latter  before 
proceeding  to  the  determination  of  the  carbon,  &c.,  as  otherwise  the 
amount  of  the  organic  body  whose  constituents  have  famished  the  car- 
bonic acid,  water,  kc.^  not  being  known,  it  would  be  impossible  to  esti- 
mate the  oxygen  from  the  loss. 

If  the  substances  in  question  are  salts  or  similar  compounds,  their 
bases  are  determined  by  the  methods  given  in  the  Fourth  Section ;  but 
in  cases  where  the  inorganic  bodies  are  of  a  nature  to  be  regarded  more 
or  less  as  impurities  (tf.^.,  the  ash  in  coal),  they  may  usually  be  deter- 
mined with  sufficient  accuracy  by  the  combustion  of  a  weighed  portion 
of  the  substlEtnce  in  an  obliquely  placed  platinum  crucible,  or  in  a  plati- 
num dish.  In  the  analysis  of  substances  containing  fusible  salts,  even 
long-continued  ignition  will  often  fail  to  efiect  complete  combustion,  as 
the  carbon  is  protected  by  the  fused  salt  from  the  action  of  the  oxy- 
gen. In  such  cases,  the  best  way  to  effect  the  purpose  is  to  carbonize 
the  substance,  treat  the  mass  with  water,  and  incinerate  the  imdissolved 
residue ;  the  aqueous  solution  is,  of  course,  likewise  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, and  the  weight  of  the  residue  added  to  that  of  the  ash. 

If  organic  compounds  whose  ash  contains  potassa,  soda,  baryta,  lime, 
or  strontia,  are  burnt  with  oxide  of  copper,  part  of  the  carbonic  acid 
evolved  remains  combined  with  the  bases.  As,  in  many  cases,  the  amount 
of  carbonic  acid  thus  retained  is  not  constant,  and  the  results  are,  more- 
over, more  accurate  if  the  whole  amount  of  the  carbon  is  expelled  and 
weighed  as  carbonic  acid,  the  combustion  is  eflected  with  chromate  of 
lead,  with  addition  of  ^  of  bichromate  of  potassa,  according  to  the  di- 
rections given  in  §  177.  Accurate  experiments  have  shown  that  in  this 
case  not  a  trace  of  carbonic  add  remains  with  the  bases. 

If  the  substance  is  weighed  in  a  porcelain  or  platinum  boat,  and  the 
combustion  is  effected  according  to  §  178,  the  ash,  carbon,  and  hydrogen 
may  be  determined  in  one  portion.  The  amount  of  carbonic  acid  con- 
tained in  the  ash  is  added  to  that  found  by  the  process  of  combustion ; 
if  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  ash  cannot  be  calcidated,  as  in  the  case  of  car- 
bonates of  the  alkalies,  it  may  be  determined  by  means  of  fused  borax 
(§  139,  II.,  e). 

In  burning  substances  contaimng  mercury,  the  arrival  of  any  of  the 
metal  at  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube  may  be  prevented  by  having  a  layer 
of  copper-turnings  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  combustion  tube,  and  by 
not  idlowing  the  foremost  portion  to  get  too  hot. 

*  Jahresb.  v.  Kopp.  u.  Will  1861,  882. 
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IIL  DiTERMINATIOK  OF  THE  EQUIVALENT  OF  ObGAKIC   G6lfPOUHD& 

The  methods  of  determining  the  equivalent  of  organic  compounds  dif- 
fer essentially  according  to  the  properties  of  the  various  compounds. 
There  are  three  general  methods  in  use  for  this  purpose,  which  I  will 
proceed  to  describe. 

1.  We  ascertain  the  amou/nt  of  a  Sody  of  known  JSquivalenty  which 
forms  a  weUrcha/racterized  Compound  with  the  Substance  whose  Squivck- 
lent  is  to  he  determined. 

This  method  is  pursued  in  determining  the  equivalent  of  the  organic 
aoids  and  organic  bases,  and  of  manj  indifferent  bodies  possessed  of  the 
property  of  combining  with  bases  or  acids.  We  occupy  ourselves  here 
simply  with  the  process ;  the  mode  of  calculating  the  equivalmit  from 
the  results  obtained  will  be  found  under  ^^The  Calculation  of  Analy- 
ses." 

a.  The  equivalent  of  organic  acids  is,  in  most  cases,  determined  from 
the  silver  salt,  because  the  analysis  of  this  is  very  simple,  and  there  is 
almost  always  the  positive  certainty  that  the  analyzed  salt  is  not  a  basic 
or  hydrated  compound.  Other  salts  also  are,  however,  fr^uently  used 
for  the  same  purpose,  particularly  those  of  lead,  baryta,  and  lime.  (In 
the  analysis  of  the  lead  salts,  especial  care  must  be  laken  not  to  mistake 
basic  for  neutral,  nor  in  the  analysis  of  the  baryta  and  lime  salts,  hy- 
drated for  anhydrous  salts.)  For  the  maimer  in  which  the  determina- 
tion of  the  bases  in  question  is  effected,  I  refer  to  Section  TV, 

b.  The  equivalent  of  orgamc  bases  forming  well-crystallizable  salts 
with  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  or  any  other  easily  determined  acid,  is  best 
ascertained  by  estimating,  by  the  usual  methods,  the  add  contained  in 
a  weighed  amount  of  the  salt. 

K  the  salts  do  not  crystalUze,  a  known  quantity  of  the  dry  alkaloid  vi 

(after  v.  Liebio)  introduced  into  a  drying  tube 
-.  r     -    (fig.  95),  which  is  then  accurately  weighed  with 

I  I  its  contents ;  a  slow  current  of  dry  hydroMchloric 

I  I  acid  gas  is  transmitted  through  the  apparatus  for 

1^1  some  tinie ;   the  tube  ultimately  heated  to  100^ 

i^^^HB^J  (see  p.  38,  fig.  21),  and  a  stream  of  atmospheric  air 

p.     gf.  transmitted  through  it ;  the  quantity  of  the  hy- 

^'  drochloric  acid  absorbed  is  found  fr^m  the  increase 

in  the  weight  of  the  tube.  The  accuracy  of  the  results  may  be  controlled 
by  dissolving  the  hydrochlorate  in  water,  and  precipitating  the  chlorine 
from  the  solution  by  nitrate  of  silver.  The  equivalent  of  the  alkaloids 
may  be  determined  also  from  the  insoluble  double  salts  produced  by  pre- 
cipitating the  solution  of  their  hydrochlorates  with  bichloride  of  plati- 
num ;  the  double  chlorides  thus  produced  are  cautiously  ignited  (§  124), 
and  the  residuary  platinum  weighed. 

c.  In  the  case  of  indifferent  bodies^  there  is  usually  no  choice  about 
the  matter,  and  we  have  to  determine  the  equivalent  from  the  lead  com- 
pound ;  since  many  of  these  substances  either  altogether  refrise  to  enter 
into  combination  with  other  bases  besides  lead,  or  only  form  with  them 
compounds  which  cannot  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity.  Although  the 
determination  of  the  equivalent  of  an  indifferent  body  frt>m  the  compound 
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which  the  latter  forms  with  lead  is  liable  to  leave  the  matter  in  doubt, 
as  the  oxide  of  lead  will  often  combine  with  such  substances  in  varying 
proportions^  yet  the  analysis  of  such  compounds  is  always  interesting  in 
thi» — that  we  learn  by  it  whether  the  organic  body  combines  with  the 
oxide  of  lead  without  alteration,  or  gives  up  water  upon  entering  into 
combination. 

Organic  substances  will  also  occasionally  form  with  water  solid  and 
crystfiJlizable  compounds,  by  the  analysis  of  which  the  eqidvalent  of  the 
oiganic  body  may  be  determined. 

§  191. 

2.  7*he  Specific  Chravity  of  the  Vapor  of  the  Compound  is  deter- 
nUned. 

Of  the  numerous  methods  which  have  been  proposed  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  object,  I  shall  describe  only  those  two  which  are  more 
frequently  employed  in  laboratories  as  the  simplest  and  most  suitable. 
In  all  determinations  of  vapor  densities  it  is  necessary  that  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  they  are  made  should  be  sufficiently  raised  (at  least  30—40° 
above  the  boiling  point  of  the  substances),  so  that  the  vapor  may  pos- 
sess the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  the  gases.  The  extreme  importance 
of  this  rule  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  at  temperatures  only  slightly 
above  the  boiling  point  higher  densities  are  found,  the  densities  decrea»- 
ing  with  the  increase  of  temperature,  and  becoming  constant  only  after 
a  certain  point. 

A.  Process  of  Dumas. 

The  following  are  the  outlines  of  this  method : — A  light  glass  globe, 
filled  with  dry  air,  and  the  exact  capacity  of  which  is  afterwards  ascer- 
tained, is  accurately  weighed ;  the  weight  of  the  air  in  the  globe  is  cal- 
culated at  the  temperature  and  atmospheric  pressure  observed  during 
the  process  of  weighing,  and  the  result  subtracted  from  the  first  weight : 
the  difference  expresses  the  weight  of  the  exhausted  vessel.  A  more 
than  sufficient  quantity  of  the  substance,  the  density  of  the  vapor  of 
which  it  is  intended  to  determine,  is  then  introduced  into  the  globe,  and 
exposed  to  a  uniform  temperature  sufficiently  above  the  boiling  point 
of  the  substance,  until  the  latter  is  completely  converted  into  vapor, 
and  the  excess  expelled,  together  with  the  atmospheric  air  originally 
contained  in  the  globe ;  the  vessel  is  then  sealed  air-tight,  and  weighed. 
The  difference  between  the  weight  found  and  that  of  the  exhausted 
globe,  expresses  the  weight  of  a  given  volume  of  the  vapor ;  suppl3ring 
thus  the  necessary  data  ror  calculating  its  specific  gravity. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  the  volume  of  the  air  and  the 
vapor  must  be  reduced  to  the  same  pressure  and  temperature,  and  con- 
sequently that  the  state  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer  must  be 
noted  both  during  the  first  weighing  and  at  the  time  of  sealing  the  glass 
globe. 

This  method  is  of  course  applicable  only  to  substances  which  volatilize 
without  suffering  decomposition.  To  obtain  accurate  results,  it  is  indis- 
pensable that  the  substance  be  perfectly  pure. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  process ;  for  the  manner  of  correct- 
ing and  calculating  the  results,  and  inferring  from  them  the  composition 
of  the  bodies  examined,  I  refer  to  §  204.  . 
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a.  Apparatus  and  other  JRequisitea. 

1.  Thb  Substance. — From  6  to  8  grammes  are  required.  The  boiling 
point  must  be  pretty  accurately  known. 

2.  A  LIGHT  Glass  Globe  with  dbawn-out  Neck. 

An  ordinary  globe  of  pure  glass  is  selected,  free  from  flaws  and  holding 
from  250  to  500  c.  c. ;  it  is  carefully  rinsed  with  water,  and  then  thorou^ly 
dried.  After  this,  it  is  completely  exhausted,  dry  air  readmitted  into  it, 
and  the  same  operation  repeated.  The  neck  of  the  globe  is  then  softened 
near  the  bulb,  and  drawn  out  in  the  shape  represented  in  fig.  96. 

The  extreme  point  is  cut  off,  and  the  edges  slightly 
roimded  over  the  spirit-lamp.  (This  point  having  to  be 
sealed  air-tight  wiUi  the  greatest  despatch,  at  a  subse- 
quent stage  of  the  process,  it  is  advisable  to  ascertain,  in 
the  first  place,  whether  the  glass  of  the  globe  is  readily 
fiisible  or  not ;  this  may  be  done  by  trying  to  seal  the 
point  on  the  original  neck  of  the  balloon ;  should  this 
present  any  difficulty,  the  globe  is  unflt  for  the  intended 
purpose.) 

pjg  95^  3.  A  small  Ibon  ob  Coppeb  Vessel  for  the  reception 

of  the  fluid  in  which  the  globe  is  to  be  heated  (see  fig. 
97).  The  fluid  which  ia  to  serve  as  bath  must  admit  of  being  heated  to  at 
lea^  30 — 40°  beyond  the  boiling  point  of  the  substance  under  examina- 
tion. Oil  will  answer  the  purpose  in  nearly  all  cases  where  a  tempera- 
ture higher  than  that  of  boiling  water  is  required ;  however,  a  chloride  of 
calcium  bath — ^if  its  temperature,  which  in  a  perfectly  saturated  bath  may 
be  raised  to  180°,  is  sufficiently  high  for  the  purpose — is  more  convenient 
than  an  oil-bath,  as  the  globe  may  be  more  easily  cleaned. 

4.  An  Apparatus  to  keep  the  Globe  in  Position. — This  may  be 
readily  made  with  a  handle  and  some  iron  wire.  During  the  operation, 
it  is  attached  to  a  retort-stand  (see  fig.  97). 

5.  A  quantity  of  Mercubt  more  than  sufficient  to  fiill  the  globe. 

6.  A  GRADUATED  TuBE  of  about  100  c.  c.  capacity. 

7.  A  Gas-  or  Spibit-lamp  and  Blowpipe. 

8.  A  correct  Babometeb. 

9.  A  correct  Thebmometeb,  capable  of  indicating  the  highest  degree  of 
heat  the  case  under  examination  may  require. 

h,  7%^  Process, 

a.  Weigh  the  globe,  placing  a  thermometer  inside  the  case  of  the 
balance.  Leave  the  globe  for  ten  minutes  on  the  scale,  to  ascertain 
whether  its  weight  remains  constant.  If  so,  the  weight  is  noted,  together 
with  the  height  of  the  barometer,  and  the  temperature  indicated  by  the 
thermometer  inside  the  case. 

0.  Heat  the  globe  gently,  and  dip  the  point  deep  into  about  8  grm.  of 
the  substance,  which,  if  solid,  must  have  been  liquefied  by  the  application 
of  a  gentle  heat.  (If  the  substance  under  examination  has  a  high  fusing 
point,  the  neck  and  point  of  the  globe  likewise  require  heating,  to  guard 
against  the  fluid  solidifying  too  soon.)  When  the  globe  has  cooled — 
which,  in  the  case  of  very  volatile  substances,  is  to  be  accelerated  by  drop- 
ping ether  upon  it — the  fluid  enters  and  spreads  in  it.  Do  not  introduce 
more  than  5 — 7  grm. 


Fig.  97. 
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y.  Heat  the  contents  of  the  Tesael  3  to  &oin  40  to  50°,  and  immerse 
the  globe  by  mecms  of  the  apparatus  4,  and  also  a  thermometer,  in  the 
bath,  OS  shown  in  fig.  97. 

Raise  the  temperature  of  the 
bath  to  between  30  and  40° 
above  the  boiling  point  of  the 
substance.*  As  soon  ss  the  tem- 
perature in  the  globe  is  some- 
what  higher  tJian  the  boiling 
point  of  Uie  substance,  the  v^>or 
of  the  latter  rushes  out  through 
the  orifice  of  the  neck  ;  the  force 
of  -Ute  current  increases  at  first 
ifiUt  the  temperature  of  the  bath, 
b^  diminishes  afterwards  by 
degrees,  and  finally  (after  about 
16  minutes)  ceases  altogether. 
Should  any  of  the  vapor  have 
condensed  into  drops  in  the  point 
of  the  neck  projecting  out  of 
the  baUi,  these  may  be  at  once  reconverted  into  vapor,  by  moving  a  piece 
of  red-hot  charcoal  to  and  fro  under  it.  The  moment  that  a  perfect 
equilibrium  is  fully  established  at  the  desired  temperature,  seal  the  point 
of  the  globe,  by  means  of  aspirit-lonip  ajid  blowpipe,  and  note  immediate- 
ly after  the  height  of  the  thermometer.  To  ascertain  whether  or  not  the 
point  is  hermetically  sealed,  you  need  simply  direct  a  current  of  air 
through  the  blowpipe  upon  the  projecting  point  of  the  neck  :  if  the  tube 
is  closed  hermetically,  a  small  portion  of  the  vapor  condenses,  forming  a 
column  of  fluid,  which  is  retained  in  the  end  of  the  lube  by  capillary 
attraction ;  this  is  not  observed  if  the  tube  is  not  hermetically  sealed. 
The  height  of  the  barometer  also  is  noted  again,  if  it  has  changed  since  . 
the  first  observation. 

I.  Remove  the  sealed  globe  from  the  bath,  allow  to  cool,  wash  most 
carefully,  wipe  perfectly  dry,  and  weigh  again  in  Uie  same  manner  as 
before. 

(.  Immerse  the  pointed  end  of  the  globe  in  its  entire  length  in  mercury, 
scratch  a  mark  with  a  file  near  the  end,  and  break  ofTthe  point ;  where- 
upon the  mercury  will  immediat«ly  rush  into  the  globe,  a  vacuum  having 
been  created  In  it  by  the  condensation  of  the  vapor.  (In  this  operation, 
place  the  gloss  globe  in  the  hollow  of  your  hand,  and  rest  the  latter  u|K)n 
the  edge  of  the  mercurial  trough.)  If  the  globe,  at  the  niomeiit  of  seal- 
ing, was  perfectly  free  from  air,  it  will  fill  completely  with  mercury ; 
otherwise,  an  air-bubble  will  remain  in  it.  In  either  case  transfer  the 
mercury  from  the  globu  to  the  graduated  tube  (ti),and  measure  accurately ; 
if  there  was  air  in  the  globe  at  the  moment  of  sealing  it,  fill  it  now  with 
water,  and  measure  also  the  volume  of  the  latter  liquid  :  tho  difference 
between  the  volume  of  the  mercury  and  that  of  the  water  shows  the 
volume  of  the  air  which  had  remained  in  the  globe. 

This  method,  if  properly  executed,  gives  nearly  accurate  results ;  for 
the  manner  of  calculating  the  lattw,  I  refer  to  g  201. 

*  If  a  chloride  of  calcium  or  oil-bath  is  lued,  you  must  endaavor  to  maintain 
a  uniform  tempeTstDTs  towards  t^s  end  of  the  procees,  which  mi^  be  easily 
effected  by  properly  regulating;  the  beat 
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B.  Fbocbbs  or  Gay-Lubbac. 
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Whilst  by  &e  method  of  Dcxas  the  we^bt  of  the  (unount  of  bi 
is  determined,  which  yields  imder  definita  circuniBtaaceB  r  kDOwn  Toloma 
of  vapor,  by  Gay-Lubbac^b  uethod  is  detenniaed  the  volume  of  vapor 
yittlded  under  definite  circumataiices  by  a  previously  weired  amount  of 
substance.  The  original  prooess  haa  been  judiciously  modified  l^  H. 
ScHipp.*  The  apparatus  is  excessively  aimple,  but  can  only  be  employed 
'i  eaped&Ily  suited  for  temperatura 

The  cylinder  a  (fig.  98),  whitdk  ia  destined  to  measure  the  volume  of 
the  vapor,  is  30 — 35  cm.  high  and 
about  2  cm.  wide ;  it  is  provided 
with  a  millimetre  scale,  eztending 
totheopenend;  atablewhichmuat 
previously  be  drawn  up,  shows  de 
c.  c.  corresponding  to  the  marks  (p. 
19).  The  outer  cylinder  b  is  about 
40  cm.  high,  and  broad  in  propor. 
tion.  Theheightofthe  latter  in  the 
inside  must  be  accurately  known  in 
mm.  The  handle  c,  which  is  filled 
with  lead,  embraces  the  closed  end 
of  the  measuring  tube  by  means  of 
four  springs.  The  we^ht  of  this 
handle  must  sufBce  to  depress  the 
tube  when  filled  with  vapor,  and 
must  therefore  be  about  130  gna., 
if  the  above  dimensions  are  strictly 
adhered  to.  The  handle  bears  a 
lateral  hook,  on  which  the  thermo- 
meter ia  hung. 

A  layer  of  mercury  i  about  15  mm. 
high,  is  first  put  into  the  outer 
cylinder  6,  The  measuring  cylinder 
is  perfectly  filled  with  mercury,  and 
inverted  in  a  ahallow  mercurial 
trough.  A  weighed  quantity  of  the 
fluid  to  be  vaporized  in  a  bulb  of 
thin  glass  (fig.  29)  is  now  placed 
pjg  gg  underneath  the  opening  of  the  mea- 

suring cylinder,  and  allowed  to  as- 
cend; the  cylinder  a  is  then  transported  to  6,  with  the  aid  of  a 
long-handled  iron  spoon,  of  the  same  form  as  is  in  general  use 
for  combustions  in  oxygen. 

The  bursting  of  the  bulb  and  the  fommtion  of  vapor  are 

nest  brought  about  by  filling  the  outer  cylinder  6  cautiously 

Fig.  99.    and  up  to  the  top  with  a  hot  fluid.     According  to  the  boiling 

point  of  the  sulratance  we  use  for  this  purpose  either  boiling 

water,  or  some  saline  solution,  preferably  dilute  ^ycerine  or  a  solution 

of  chloride  of  calcium  in  dilute  glycerine.     The  specific  gravity  of  the 

hot  fluid  is  to  be  determined  in  a  suitable  manner  (accordingto  H.  ScHifT, 

■  Zeitechiift  I.  analjt  Chem.  1,  830. 


^ 
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by  means  of  an  areometer).  The  outer  ojlinder  stands  on  a  strong 
low  tripod  in  a  small  glass  trough ;  the  latter  wrves  to  receive  the  fluid, 
which  is  ejected  hj  the  vapor  as  it  forms ;  it  is,  moreover,  filled  nearly  up 
to  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  outer  cylinder  with  the  hot  fluid,  in 
order  that  the  mercury  may  be  raised  to  the  same  temperature.  After  a 
few  minutes  the  rate  of  cooling  will  have  become  so  much  slower  that  the 
volume  of  the  vapor  may  be  considered  stationary.  Finally,  the  pres- 
sure and  temperature  are  noted,  also  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the 
measuring  tube,  and  in  the  outer  cylinder  (the  latter  being  read  ofl'on  the 
scale  of  the  measuring  tube). 

C.  The  determination  of  the  vapor  densities  of  bodies  of  high  boiling 
points  is  made  after  the  method  of  Deville  and  Troost,*  for  a  description 
of  which  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  original  memoir.  *^ 

§  192. 

3.  A  great  many  indifferent  organic  bodies  absolutely  refuse  to  combine 
with  bases  or  acids ;  or  only  form  with  them  compounds^from  which  the 
equivalent  of  the  organic  body  cannot  well  be  determined.  The  equiva- 
le«it  of  such  substance  is  determined  by  producing  by  the  action  of  acids, 
bases,  halogens,  &c.,  upon-  the  body  ui^^der  examination,  new  compoimds 
of  known  or  ascertainable  equivalents.  Or,  lastly,  the  equivalent  is  in- 
ferred from  the  manner  in  which  the  compound  in  question  has  been 
formed.  In  cases  of  this  description,  that  equivalent  is  assumed  to  be  the 
correct  one  which  permits  the  most  simple  explanation  of  the  processes 
of  formation  and  decomposition. 

This  mode  of  determining  the  eqiuvalent  of  substances  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  higher  branches  of  organic  chemistry,  and  cannot  be 
considered  in  detail  here,  as  it  is  impossible  to  give  universally  appli- 
cable methods. 

*  Gompt  Bend.  49,  239;  AimaL  d.  Ghem.  n.  Pharm.  118,  42. 
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CALCULATION  OF  ANALYSES. 

The  calculation  of  the  results  obtained  by  an  analysis  presupposes, 
as  an  indi8pen>»ble  preliminary,^  knowledge  of  the  general  lawsT^ 
combining  proportions  of  bodies,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  more  sim- 
ple rules  of  arithmetic  on  the  other.  It  is  a  great  error  to  suppose  that 
the  ability  to  make  chomical  calculations  involves  an  extensive  acquaint 
tance  with  mathematics,  a  knowledge  of  decimal  fractions  and  simple 
equations  being  for  the  most  part*  sufficient.  These  remarks  are  not  in- 
tended to  dissuade  students  of  chemistry  from  pursuing  the  highly  im- 
portant study  of  mathematics ;  but  merely  to  encourage  those  who  have 
had  no  opportunity  of  entering  more  deeply  into  this  science,  and  who. 
as  experience  has  shown  me,  are  often  afraid  to  venture  upon  chemical 
calculations.  For  this  reason,  I  have  made  the  whole  of  the  calculations 
given  in  the  following  paragraphs,  in  the  most  intelligible  manner  pos- 
sible, and  without  logarithms. 

I.  Calculation  of  the  Constituent  sought  from  the  Compound  obtained 
in  the  Anaij/tical  JProcesa,  and  exhibition  of  the  Result  in  Per-cente, 

The  bodies  the  weight  of  which  it  is  intended  to  determine,  are  sepa- 
rated, as  we  have  seen  in  Division  I.,  treating  of  the  "  Execution  of 
Analysis,"  either  in  the  free  state,  or — ^and  this  most  frequently — ^in  com- 
binations of  known  composition.  The  results  are  usually  calculated 
upon  100  parts  of  the  examined  substance,  since  this  gives  a  clearer  and 
more  intelligible  view  of  the  composition.  In  cases  where  the  several 
constituents  have  been  separated  in  the  free  state,  the  calculation  maj 
be  made  at  once ;  but  if  the  constituents  have  been  separated  in  com- 
bination with  other  substances,  they  must  first  be  calculated  from  the 
compounds  obtained. 

1.    Calculation  of  tlie  Results  into  Rer-cents  by  WeigJUy  in  Case* 
where  the  Substance  sought  has  been  separated  in  the  RVee  StaU, 

a.  Solid  RodieSy  Liquids^  and  GaseSy  which  hctve  been  deter- 
mined  hy  Weight, 

§  194. 

The  calculation  here  is  exceedingly  simple. 

Suppose  you  have  analyzed  subchloride  of  mercuiy,  and  separated  ^ 
mercury  in  the  metallic  state  (§  118,  1).  2*945  grm.  subchloride  of  me^ 
cury  have  given  say  2*499  grm.  metallic  mercury. 
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2-945  :  2-499  ::  100  :  x 
X  =  84-85, 

which  means  that  your  analysis  shows  100  parts  of  subchloride  of  mer- 
cury to  contain  84-85  of  mercury,  and  consequently  15*15  of  chlorine. 

Kow  as  the  subchloride  of  mercury  is  known  to  consist  of  2  eq.  mer- 
cury and  1  eq.  chlorine,  and  as  the  equivalent  numbers  of  both  these 
elements  are  also  known,  the  true  percentage  composition  of  the  body 
may  be  readily  calculated  from  these  data.  When  analyzing  substances 
of  known  composition  for  practice,  the  results  theoretically  calculated 
and  those  obtained  by  the  analysis  are  usually  placed  in  juxtaposition,  as 
Ihis  enables  the  student  at  once  to  perceive  the  d^pree  of  accuracy  with 
which  the  analysis  has  been  performed. 
Thus  for  instance — 

Found.  Oalcalated  (compare  §  84,  b). 

Mercury 84-85 84-94 

Chlorine 1515 15-06 


100-00  100-00 


h.   Ocuea  which  have  been  determined  by  Meaawre. 

If  a  gas  has  been  determined  by  measure,  it  is,  of  course,  necessary 
first  to  ascertain  tiie  weight  corresponding  to  the  volume  found,  before 
the  percentage  by  weight  can  be  calculated. 

But  as  the  exact  weights  of  a  definite  volume  of  the  various  gases  have 
been  severally  determined  by  accurate  experiments,  this  calculation  also 
is  a  simple  rule-of-three  question,  if  the  gas  may  be  measured  under  the 
same  circumstances  to  which  the  known,  relation  of  weight  to  volume  re- 
fers.    The  circumstances  to  be  taken  into  consideration  here,  are : 

Temperatwre  and  Atmoipheric  Preaeure, 

Besides  these,  the 

Teneion  of  the  Aqtieotts  Vapor 

may  also  claim  consideration  in  c^^  Where  water  is  used  as  the  confin- 
ing fluid,  or  generally  where  the*  gas  has  been  measured  in  the  moist 
state. 

The  respective  weights  assigned  in  Table  Y.*  to  1  litre  of  the  gases 
there  enumerated,  refer  to  a  temperature  of  0°,  and  an  atmospheric  pres- 
sure of  0-76  metre  of  mercury.  We  have,  therefore,  in  the  first  place, 
to  consider  the  manner  in  which  volumes  of  gas  measured  at  another 
temperature  and  another  height  of  the  barometer,  are  to  be  reduced  to 
0®  and  0-76  of  the  barometer. 

a.  JReduction  of  a  Volume  of  Gas  of  any  given  Temperatwre  to  0°, 
or  any  other  Temperature  between  0°  anil  100°. 

The  following  propositions  regarding  the  expansion  of  gases  were  for- 
merly imiversally  adopted :  — 

1.  All  gases  expand  alike  for  an  equal  increase  of  temperature. 

2.  The  expansion  of  one  and  the  same  gas  for  each  degree  of  the  ther- 
mometer is  independent  of  its  original  density. 

*  See  Tables  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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Although  the  correctness  of  these  propositions  has  not  been  fiiflj 
confirmed  by  the  minute  investigations  of  Magnus  and  Reonault,  jet 
they  may  be  safely  followed  in  reductions  of  the  temperature  of  those 
gases  which  are  most  frequently  measured  in  the  course  of  analyticaL 
processes,  as  the  coefficients  of  expansion  of  these  gajses  scarcely  difier 
from  ea.ch  other,  and  as  there  is  never  any  very  considerable  diffisr- 
ence  in  the  atmospheric  pressure  under  which  tiie  gases  are  severally 
measured. 

The  investigations  just  alluded  to  have  given 

0-3666 

as  the  coefficient  of  the  expansion  of  gases  which  comes  nearest  to  the 
truth;  in  other  words,  as  the  extent  to  which  gases  expand  when 
heated  from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling  point  of  water.  They  expand, 
therefore,  for  every  degree  of  the  centigrade  thermometer, 

2:^=0-003665. 
100 

If  we  wish  to  ascertain  how  much  space  1  c.  c.  of  gas  at  0^  will  occopj 
at  10°,  we  find 

1 X  [1  +  (10  X  0-003666)]  =  1-03666. 

If  we  wish  to  ascertain  how  much  space  100  c.  c.  at  0^  will  occajj 
at  10°,  we  find 

100  x[l  + (10x0-003666)1 
=  100  X  1-03666-103-666. 

If  we  wish  to  know  how  much  space  1  c.  c.  at  10^  will  occupy  at  0®, 
we  find 

1 =0-966. 

1-f  (10x0-003665) 

How  much  space  do  103-666  c.  c.  at  10°  occupy  at  0°  ? 

103-666 


1-f  (10x0-003665) 


=  100. 


The  general  rule  of  these  calculations  may  be  expressed  as  follows :«-" 
To  calculate  the  volume  of  a  gas  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  temper- 
ature, we  have  in  the  first  place  to  find  the  expansion  for  the  volum^ 
unit,  which  is  done  by  adding  to  1  the  product  of  the  multiplication  o^ 
the  thermometrical  difierence  by  0-003666  ;  and  then  to  multiply  thi^ 
by  the  number  of  volume  units  found  in  the  analytical  process.     On  th^ 
other  hand,  to  reduce  the  volume  of  a  gas  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  tenP^ 
perature,  we  have  to  divide  the  number  of  volume  units  found  in  th^ 
analytical  process,  by  1  -f  the  product  of  the  multiplication  of  the  ther — 
mometrical  difierence  by  0-003666. 

/3.  Reduction  of  the  Volume  of  a  Gob  of  a  certain  given  Dennly  U^ 
•76  Metre  Rarometric  jPreesurej  or  any  other  given  Pressure, 

According  to  the  law  of  Mariotte,  the  volume  of  a  gas  is  inversely^ 
as  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  exposed ;  in  accordance  with  this,  a 
occupies  the  greater  space  the  less  the  pressure  upon  it,  and  the  h 
space  the  greater  the  pressure  upon  it. 

Thus,  supposing  a  gas  to  occupy  a  space  of  10  c.  c.  at  a  pressure  of 
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1  fttmoqiherey  it  will  oocupj  1  o.  c.  at  a  preBsure  of  10  atmospheres, 
md  100  o.  a  at  a  pressore  of  ^  atmosphere. 

Nothing^  therefore,  can  be  more  easy  than  the  reduction  of  a  gas  of 
a  eertain  given  tension  to  760  mm.  bar.  pressure,  or  anj  other  ffiven 
e,g.f  1000  mm.,  which  is  firequently  used  in  the  analysis  of 


Supposing  a  gas  to  occupy  100  c.  c.  at  780  mm.  bar.,  how  much 
ipaoe  will  it  occupy  at  760  mm.  ? 

760:  780::  100:  a? 
aj=  102-63. 

How  much  space  will  100  c.  c.  at  750  mm.  bar.  occupy  at  760  mm.  ? 

760:760::100:aj 
05=98-68. 

How  much  space  will  150  o.  a  at  760  mm.  bar.  occupy  at  1000  mm.  ? 

1000  :  760::  160  :aj 
aj=114. 

y.  JieducHan  of  the  Volume  of  a  Oas  BcUwrtUed  wUk  Aqueous  Vapor^ 
to  iis  actual  Volume  in  the  Dry  State. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  water  has  a  tendency,  at  all  temper- 
aftures,  to  assume  the  gaseous  state.  The  degree  of  this  tendency  (the  ten- 
Bon  of  the  aqueous  vapor) — which  is  dependent  solely  and  exclusively  up- 
ittk  the  temperature,  and  not  upon  the  circumstance  of  the  water  being  in 
vacuo  or  in  any  gaseous  atmosphere— is  usually  expressed  by  the  height 
of  a  column  of  mercury  counterbalancing  it.  The  following  table  indi- 
cates the  amount  of  tension  for  the  various  temperatures  at  which  an- 
alyses are  likely  to  be  made.* 

TABLE. 


Texurion  of  the 

Tension  of  the 

Temperature 

aqaeons  vapor 

Temi>eratiire 

aqueous  vapor 

(ind^preea  G.) 

expreesedin 

(ind^preea  G.) 

expressed  in 

millimetres. 

millimetres. 

0 

4*625 

21 

18505 

1 

4-867 

22 

19-675 

2 

5-231 

28 

20-909 

8 

5-619 

24 

22^11 

4 

6  082 

25 

28-582 

5 

6-471 

26 

25-026 

6 

6-939 

27 

26-547 

7 

7-436 

28 

28-148 

8 

7-964 

29 

29-882 

9 

8-525 

80 

81-602 

10 

9126 

81 

88-464 

11 

9-751 

82 

85-419 

12 

10-421 

83 

87-478 

18 

11-180 

84 

89-680 

14 

11-882 

85 

41-898 

15 

12-677 

86 

44-268 

16 

13-519 

87 

46-758 

17 

14-409 

38 

49-368 

18 

15-851 

89 

52  103 

19 

16-345 

40 

54-969 

20 

17-396 

*  Gompare  Msgnus,  Pogg.  Annal.  61,  247. 
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Therefore,  if  a  gas  is  confined  over  water,  its  volume  is,  cateris  paribuB^ 
always  greater  than  if  it  were  confined  over  mercury;  since  a  quantity  of 
aqueous  vapor,  proportional  to  the  temperature  of  the  water,  mixes  with 
the  gas,  and  the  tension  of  this  partly  counterbalances  the  column  of  air 
that  presses  upon  the  gas,  and  to  that  extent  neutralizes  the  pressoie. 
To  ascertain  the  actual  pressure  upon  the  gas,  we  must  therefore  sab- 
tract  from  the  apparent  pressure  so  much  as  is  neutralized  by  the  ten- 
sion of  the  aqueous  vapor. 

Suppose  we  had  found  a  gas  to  measure  100  c.  c.  at  759  mm.  bar., 
the  temperature  of  the  confining  water  being  15^;  how  much  space 
would  this  volume  of  gas  occupy  in  the  dry  state  and  at  760  mm.  of  the 
barometer  ? 

Our  table  gives  the  tension  of  aqueous  vapor  at  15°  =  12*677 ;  the  gas 
is  consequently  not  under  the  apparent  pressure  of  759  mm.,  but  under 
the  actual  pressure  of  759  -  12-677  =  746  323  mm. 

The  calculation  is  now  very  simple ;  it  proceeds  in  the  manner  shown 
in  iS ;  we  say, 

760:  746-323::  100:  a; 
X  =  98-20. 

When  the  volume  of  a  gas  has  thus  been  adjusted  by  the  calculations 
in  a  and  /3,  or  y,  to  the  thermometrical  and  barometrical  conditions  to 
which  the  data  of  Table  Y.  refer,  the  percentage  by  weight  may  now  be 
readily  calculated  by  substituting  the  weight  for  the  volume,  and  pro- 
ceeding by  simple  rule  of  three. 

What  is  the  percentage  by  weight  of  nitrogen  in  an  analyzed  sub- 
stance, of  which  0*5  grm.  have  yielded  30  c.  c  of  dry  nitrogen  gas  at 
0°,  and  760  mm.  bar.  ? 

In  Table  V.  we  find  that  1  litre  (1000  c.  c.)  of  nitrogen  gas  at  0°,  and 
760  mm.  bar.,  weighs  1*25456  grm. 

We  say  accordingly : 

1000:  1-25456::  30  :a? 
X  =  0-0376. 

And  then : 

0-5  :  0-0376::  100  :x 

X  =  7-52. 

The  analyzed  substance  contains  consequently  7-52  per  ceni  bj 
weight  of  nitrogen. 

2.  Calculation  of  the  Remits  into  JPer-cents  hy  Weighty  in  Co»f» 
where  the  JBody  sought  has  been  sepa/raied  in  Combinationy  or  when  fl 
Compound  luxs  to  be  determined  from  one  of  its  Constituents. 

§  196. 

If  the  body  to  be  determined  has  not  been  weighed  or  measured  ifl 
its  own  form,  but  in  some  other  form,  e.g.y  carbonic  acid  as  carbonate 
of  lime,  sulphur  as  sulphate  of  baryta,  ammonia  as  nitrogen,  chlorine  by 
a  standard  solution  of  iodine,  <i:c.,  its  quantity  must  first  be  reckoned 
from  that  of  the  compound  found  before  the  calculation  described  in  ^ 
can  be  made. 

This  may  be  accomplished  either  by  rule  of  three  or  by  some  abridged 
method. 

Suppose  we  have  weighed  hydrogen  in  the  form  of  water,  and  h»^* 
found  1  grm.  of  water;  how  much  hydrogen  does  this  contain  ? 
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An  equiyalent  of  water  consists  of : 

1  of  hydrogen 

8  of  oxygen 

9  water. 

We  say  accordingly : 

9  :  1::  1  :  0? 
«=0'11111. 

"From  the  above  proportion  results  the  following  equation : 

1     , 

or  0-lllllxl=a;. 

Or,  expressed  in  general  terms : 

Water  xO'lllll  =Bk/drogm. 

Example. — 

517  of  water ;  how  much  hydrogen  ? 
517x0-lllll=67-444. 

The  following  equation  results  also  from  the  above  proportion : 

9  1 


1 

X 

1 

9 

^^ 

X 

1 

X 

__ 

^ 

^^ 

9 

Or,  expressed  in  general  terms. 

Water  divided  by  9  =  Hyd/rogen. 

Example. — 

617  of  water,  how  much  hydrogen  ? 

617 
-^=67-444. 

In  this  manner  we  may  find  for  every  compound  constant  numbers  by 
which  to  multiply  or  divide  the  weight  of  the  compound,  in  order  to 
find  the  weight  of  the  constituent  sought  (comp.  Table  III.*). 

Thus,  for  instance,  the  nitrogen  may  be  obtained  from  the  double 
bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ammonium,  by  dividing  the 
weight  of  the  latter  by  15*96,  or  multiplying  it  by  0*06269 ;  thus  the 
carbon  may  be  calculated  from  the  carbonic  acid  by  multiplying  the 
weight  of  the  latter  by  02727,  or  dividing  it  by  3-666. 

These  numbers  are  by  no  means  so  simple,  convenient,  and  easy  to 
remember  as  in  the  case  of  hydrogen.  It  is  therefore  advisable,  in  the 
case  of  carbonic  acid,  for  instance,  to  fix  upon  another  general  expres- 
sion, viz., 

gar6ontcaou^x3^  (7ar6(m  : 

11  ' 


**  See  Tables  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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which  is  derived  from  the  proportion 

22  :  6  : :  the  carbonic  acid  found :  as. 

The  object  in  view  may  also  be  attained  in  a  very  simple  manner,  by 
reference  to  table  TV.,*  which  gives  the  amount  of  the  constituent  sought 
for  every  nimiber  of  the  compound  found,  from  1  to  9  ;  the  operator 
need,  therefore,  simply  add  the  several  values  together. 

As  regards  hydrogen,  for  instance,  we  find : — 

TABLB. 


Found, 
water 

Bought 
hj&rogea 

1 
O-lllll 

S 

o-ssns 

3 

onssss 

4 
0*44444 

6 
OIMMWI 

0 
01MI887 

7 
0-77778 

8 
0*88888 

0 
IDOOOO 

From  this  table  it  is  seen  that  1  part  of  water  contains  0*11111  of  hy- 
drogen, that  5  parts  of  water  contain  0*55555  of  hydrogen ;  9  parts, 
1*00000,  &c. 

Now  if  we  wish  to  know,  for  instance,  how  much  hydrogen  is  con- 
tained in  5*17  parts  of  water,  we  find  this  by  adding  the  values  for  5 
parts,  for  ^  part,  and  for  yj^  parts,  thus : — 

0*55555 

0*011111 

0*0077778 

0*5744388 

Why  the  numbers  are  to  be  placed  in  this  manner,  and  not  as  fol- 
lows:— 

0*55555 
011111 
0*77778 

1*44444 

is  self-evident,  since  arranging  them  in  the  latter  way  would  be  adding 
the  value  for  5,  for  1,  and  for  7  (5  +  1  +  7  =  13)  and  not  for  5*17. 
This  reflection  shows  also  that,  to  find  the  amount  of  hydrogen  contained 
in  517  parts  of  water,  the  points  must  be  transposed  as  follows : — 

55*555 
1*1111 
0*77778 

57*44388 

3.   Calculation  of  the  Results  of  Indirect  Analyses  into  Per-  Cents 

by   WeigJu, 

§  197. 

The  import  of  the  term  "  indirect  analysis,'*^  as  defined  iu  §  151,  p.  337, 
shows  sufficiently  that  no  universally  applicable  rules  can  be  laid  dowD 
for  the  calculations  which  have  to  be  made  in  indirect  analyses.  The 
selection  of  the  right  way  must  be  left  in  every  special  case  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  analyst.     1  will  here  give  the  mode  of  calculating  the  re- 

*  See  Tables  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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Buhs  in  the  more  important  indirect  aeparations  described  in  Section  Y. 
They  may  serve  as  examples  for  other  similar  calculations. 

a.  Indirect  Determination  of  Soda  and  Potasea. 

This  is  effected  by  determining  the  sum  total  of  the  chlorides,  and  the 
dilorine  contained  in  them. 

« 

The  calculi^tion  may  be  made  as  follows : 

Suppose  we  have  found  3  grm.  of  chloride  of  sodium  and  chloride  of 
potassium,  and  in  these  3  grm.  1*6888  of  chlorine. 


.  Chlorine. 

Eq.  K  CI.            Ghlorine  found. 

35-46 

:        74-57       ::       1-6888 :  aj 

X         —      3-6514. 

If  all  the  chlorine  present  were  combined  with  potassium,  the  weight 
of  the  chloride  would  amount  to  3-5514.  As  the  chloride  weighs  less, 
chloride  of  sodium  is  present,  and  this  in  a  quantity  proportional  to  the 
difference  (t.«.,  3-55 if — 3^0-5514),  which  is  calculated  as  follows: — 

The  difference  between  the  equivalent  of  K  01  and  that  of  Na  01 
(16'11)  is  to  the  equivalent  of  Na  01  (58*46),  as  the  difference  found  is 
to  the  chloride  of  sodium  present : — 

16-11:  58-46 ::  0-5514  :» 
aj=2  Na  01 
and  3—2=1  K  OL 

From  this  the  following  short  rule  is  derived : — 

Midtiply  the  quantity  of  chlorine  in  the  mixture  by  2*1029,  deduct 
from  the  product  the  sum  of  the  chlorides,  and  multiply  the  remainder 
by  3*6288 ;  the  product  expresses  the  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium 
contained  in  the  mixed  chloride. 

The  calculation  may  also  be  made  by  help  of  the  subjoined  formtdas 

(COLLIEB*). 

W=weight  of  mixed  chlorides 

0=     "         "chlorine. 

Na  01=  Ox 7-631  l)-(Wx 3-6288] 

K  01=(W X 4-6288) -(Ox 7-631  r 

Na  0=(0  X  4-0466) -(W  x  1-9243) 

K  0=(Wx  2-9243)- (Ox 4-8210] 

6.  Indirect  Determination  of  Strontia  and  lAme, 

This  may  be  effected  by  determiniug  the  sum  total  of  the  carbonates, 
and  the  carbonic  acid  contained  in  them  (§  154,  7).  Suppose  we  have 
found  2  grm.  of  mixed  carbonate,  and  in  these  2  grm.  0-7383  of  carbonic 
add. 

Eq.  C  Oj  Eq.  SrO,  CO,  CO,  found. 

22         :  73-75  ::         0-7383 : » 

X  =        2-47498. 

If,  therefore,  the  whole  of  the  carbonic  acid  were  combined  with 
gtrontia,  the  weight  of  the  carbonate  would  amount  to  2-47498  grm. 
Hie  deficiency ,==0-47498  is  proportional  to  the  carbonate  of  lime  pre- 
sent, which  is  calculated  as  follows : — 

The  difference  between  the  equivalent  of  Sr  O,  0  O,,  and  the  eqttiva- 

*  Am.  Joux.  Sd.,  March,  1864,  p.  846. 
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lent  of  Ca  O,  C  O,  (23-75)  is  to  the  equivalent  of  Ca  O,  C  O,  (50),  as 
the  difference  found  is  to  the  carbonate  of  lime  contained  in  the  mixed 
salt: — 

23-75:50::0-47498:aj 

:1. 


) 


The  mixture,  therefore,  consists  of  1  grm.  carbonate  of  lime  and  1 
grm.  carbonate  of  strontia. 

From  this  the  following  short  rule  is  derived : — 

Multiply  the  carbonic  acid  found  by  3*3523,  deduct  from  the  product 
the  siun  of  the  carbonates,  and  multiply  the  difference  by  2*10526  ;  the 
pioduct  expresses  the  quantity  of  the  carbonate  of  lime. 

c.  Indirect  DetermincUion  of  CJdorine  cmd  bromine  (§  169, 1). 

Let  us  suppose  the  mixture  of  chloride  and  bromide  of  silver  to  have 
weighed  2  grm.,  and  the  diminution  of  weight  consequent  upon  the 
transmission  of  chlorine  to  have  amounted  to  0*1  grm.  How  much 
chlorine  is  there  in  the  mixed  salt,  and  how  much  bromine  ? 

The  decrease  of  weight  here  is  simply  the  difference  between  the 
weight  of  the  bromide  of  silver  originally  present,  and  that  of  the  chlo- 
ride of  silver  which  has  replaced  it ;  if  this  is  borne  in  mind,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  the  calculation  which  follows  : — 

The  dilierence  between  the  equivalents  of  bromide  of  silver  and  chlo- 
ride of  silver  i&  to  the  equivalent  of  bromide  of  silver  as  the  ascertained 
decrease  of  weight  is  to  a;,  t.^.,  to  the  bromide  of  silver  originally  pres- 
ent in  the  mixture : — 

44*54:  187*97::  0*1  :x 
a:=0*422025. 

The  2  grm.  of  the  mixture  therefore  contained  0*422025  grm.  bromide 
of  silver,  and  consequently  2  —  0*422025=1*577975  grm.  chloride  of 
silver. 

It  results  from  the  above,  that  we  need  simply  midtiply  the  ascer- 
tained decrease  of  weight  by 

i^I^t.e.,  by  4*22025 
44*54      '    ^ 

to  find  the  amount  of  bromide  of  silver  originally  present  in  the  ana- 
lyzed mixture.  And  if  we  know  this,  we  also  know  of  course  the 
amount  of  the  chloride  of  silver ;  and  from  these  data  we  deduce  the 
quantities  of  chlorine  and  bromine,  as  directed  in  §  196,  and  the  per- 
centages as  directed  in  §  193. 

Supplement  to  I. 

REMABKS   ON  LOSS  AND    EXCESS   IN  ANALYSES,   AND   OK  TAKINO  THE 

AVERAGE. 

§  198. 

If,  in  the  analysis  of  a  substance,  one  of  the  constituents  is  estimated 
from  the  loss,  or,  in  other  words,  by  subtracting  from  the  originftl 
weight  of  the  analyzed  substance  the  ascertained  united  weight  of  the 
other  constituents,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  subsequent  percentage  calctt- 
lation  the  sum  total  must  invariably  be  100.     Eveiy  loes  soSored  or 
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excess  obtained  in  the  determination  of  the  several  constituents  will, 
of  course,  fall  exdusiYelj  upon  the  one  constituent  which  is  estimated 
from  the  loss.  Henco*  estimations  of  this  kind  cannot  be  considered 
accurate,  unless  the  other  constituents  have  been  determined  by  good 
methods,  and  with  the  greatest  care.  The  accuracy  of  the  results  will, 
of  course,  be  the  greater,  the  less  the  number  of  constituents  determined 
in  the  direct  way. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  every  constituent  of  the  analyzed  compound 
has  been  determined  separately,  it  is  obvious  that,  were  the  results  ab- 
solutely accurate,  the  united  weight  of  the  several  constituents  must  be 
exactly  equal  to  the  original  weight  of  the  analyzed  substance.  Since, 
however,  as  we  have  seen  in  8  96,  certain  inaccuracies  attach  to  every 
analysis,  without  exception,  the  sum  total  of  the  results  in  the  percen- 
tage calculation  will  sometimes  exceed,  and  sometimes  fedl  short  of^ 
100. 

In  all  cases  of  this  description,  the  only  proper  way  is  to  give  the 
results  as  actually  found. 

Thus,  for  instance,  Pelouze  found,  in  his  analysis  of  chromate  of 
chloride  of  potassium, 

Potassium  21*88 

Chlorine  19-41 

Chromic  acid      58'21 


99-50 
Bebzelius,  in  his  analysis  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium  and  potaasai 

Potassa  12*8 

Sesquioxide  of  uranium      86*8 


99-6 


Plattneb,  in  his  analysis  of  pyrrhotine, 

Of  Fahlon.  Of  Brasil. 

Iron         69-72  59-64 

Sulphur  40-22  40-43 


99-94  100-07 

It  is  altogether  inadmissible  to  distribute  any  chance  deficiency  or  ex- 
cess proportionately  among  the  several  constituents  of  the  analyzed  com- 
pound, as  such  deficiency  or  excess  of  course  never  arises  from  the 
several  estimations  in  the  same  measure  ;  moreover,  such  ''  doctoring  ^' 
of  the  analysis  deprives  other  chemists  of  the  power  of  judging  of  its 
accuracy.  No  one  need  be  ashamed  to  confess  having  obtained  some- 
what too  little  or  somewhat  too  much  in  an  analysis,  provided,  of  course, 
the  deficiency  or  excess  be  confined  within  certain  limits,  which  differ 
in  different  analyses,  and  which  the  experienced  chemist  always  knows 
how  to  fix  properly. 

In  cases  where  an  analysis  has  been  made  twice,  or  several  times,  it 
is  usual  to  take  the  mean  as  the  most  correct  result.  It  is  obvious  that 
an  average  of  the  kind  deserves  the  greater  confidence  the  less  the  -re- 
mits of  ike  several  analyses  differ,  ^e  results  of  the  several  analyses 
must,  however,  also  be  given,  or,  at  all  events,  the  maximum   and 

tni-nimniw, 
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Since  the  accuracy  of  an  analysis  is  not  dependent  upon  the  quantity 
of  substance  employed  (provided  always  this  quantity  be  not  altogether 
too  small),  the  average  of  the  results  of  several  analyses  is  to  be  taken 
quite  independently  of  the  quantities  used ;  in  other  words,  you  must 
not  add  together  the  quantities  used,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  weights 
obtained  in  the  several  analyses  on  the  other,  and  deduce  from  these 
data  the  percentage  amount ;  but  you  must  calculate  the  latter  from 
the  results  of  each  analysis  separately,  and  then  take  the  mean  of  the 
numbers  so  obtained. 

Suppose  a  substance,  which  we  will  call  AB,  contains  fifty  per  cent, 
of  A ;  and  suppose  two  analyses  of  this  substance  have  given  the  foUow- 
ing  results : 

(1)  2  grm.  AB  gave  0*99  grm.  of  A. 

(2)  60  *'  "     24-00  " 

From  1,  it  results  that  AB  contains  49*50  per  cent,  of  A. 
u     2,  «  «  48-00         ** 


1 


Total      .......     97-50 

Mean 48-75 

It  would  be  quite  erroneous  to  say 

2+50=52  of  AB  gave  0-99 +24-00 =24-99  of  A, 
therefore  100  of  AB  contain  48-06  of  A; 

mm 

for  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  this  way  of  calculating  destroys  nearly 
altogether  the  influence  of  the  more  accurate  analysis  (1)  upon  the  aver- 
age, on  account  of  the  proportionally  small  amount  of  substance  used. 

n.  Deduction  of  Ekpibical  Fobmuls. 

§  199. 

If  the  percentage  composition  of  a  substance  is  known,  a  so-called  em- 
pirical formula  may  be  deduced  from  this ;  in  other  words,  the  relative 
proportion  of  the  several  constituents  may  be  expressed  in  equivalents — 
in  a  formula  which,  upon  recalculation  in  per-cents  will  give  numbers 
corresponding  perfectly,  or  nearly,  with  those  obtained  by  the  analysis. 
We  are  compelled  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  expression  of  empirical  for- 
mulee,  in  the  case  of  all  substances  of  which  we  cannot  determine  the 
equivalent,  as  e.g.,  woody  fibre,  mixed  substances,  &c. 

The  method  of  deducing  empirical  formulsa  is  very  simple,  and  will  be 
readily  understood  from  the  following  reflections : — 

How  should  we  proceed  to  find  the  relative  number  of  equivalents  in 
carbonic  acid? 

We  should  say : — 

The  equivalent  of  the  oxygen  is  to  the  amount  of  oxygen  in  the  equi- 
valent of  carbonic  acid,  as  1  is  to  x,  t.6.,  to  the  number  of  equivalents  of 
oxygen  contained  in  carbonic  acid ; 

8:16::1:» 
a;=2. 
In  the  same  manner  we  should  find  the  number  of  equivalents  of  csT' 
bon  by  the  following  proportion : — 
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6  :  6  ::        1        :        ar 

(equivalent  of  carbon)  (carbon  in  one  equivalent 

of  carbonic  acid) 
»=1. 

Now  let  us  suppose  we  did  not  know  the  equivalent  of  carbonic  add, 
but  simplj  its  percentage  composition,  viz., 

27-273  carbon 
72-727  oxygen 


100*000  carbonic  add ; 

the  relative  proportion  of  the  equivalents  might  still  be  ascertained,  even 
though  any  other  given  number,  say  100,  be  selected  for  the  equivalent 
of  carbonic  add.  Let  us  suppose  we  adopt  100  as  the  equivalent  of  car- 
bonic add ;  thus, 

8  :  72-727  ::  1  :» 

(Eq.  O)  (Amount  of  oxygen  in  the 

assumed  eq.  100) 
aj=9-0910 
and 

6  :  27-273  : :  1  : » 

(Eq.  C)  (Amount  of  carbon  in  the 

assumed  eq.  100) 
07=4-5455. 

We  see  here  that  although  the  'nwm^>€fr%  which  express  the  relative 
proportion  of  the  equivalents  of  oxygen  and  carbon  have  changed,  yet 
the  rdaJLivt  proportion  itself  remains  &e  same ;  since 

4-5455:  9-0910::  1:2. 

The  process  may  accordingly  be  expressed  in  general  terms  as  fol- 
lows: 

Assume  any  number,  say  100  (because  this  is  the  most  convenient), 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  compound,  and  ascertain  how  often  the  equiva- ' 
lent  of  each  constituent  severally  is  contained  in  the  amount  of  the  same 
constituent  present  in  100  parts.  When  you  have  thus  found  the  num- 
bers expressing  the  relative  proportion  of  the  equivalents,  you  have 
attained  your  purpose — ^viz.,  the  deduction  of  an  empirical  formula. 
Still,  it  is  usual  to  reduce  the  numbers  found  to  the  simplest  expres- 
sion. 

Now  let  us  take  a  somewhat  complicated  case,  e.g,^  the  deduction  of 
the  empirical  formula  for  mannite. 

The  percentage  composition  of  mannite  is 

39-56  of  carbon 

7-69  of  hydrogen 
52-75  of  oxygen 

100-00 

This  gives  the  following  proportions : 

6:  39-66 ::1  :x  05=6-593 

1:    7-69::l:oj  «=7-690 

8:52-75::l  :x  »=6-593 
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We  have  now  the  emjnrical  formula  for  maimitey  viz., 

^6-688  Ht"«0  ^e-BBB 

A  glance  shows  that  the  number  of  the  equivalents  of  the  carbon  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  equivalents  of  the  oxygen ;  and  the  question  is  now 
whether  the  relative  proportion  found  may  not  be  expressed  hj  smaller 
numbers. 

A  simple  calculation  suffices  to  answer  this  question,  viz^, 

6-593:  7-690::60:» 

(Any  other  number  might  be  substituted  for  60,  as  the  third  term  of 
the  proportion,  but  60  is  very  suitable,  since  it  is  divisible  without  re- 
mainder by  most  of  the  numbers.) 

a:=70 
We  have  accordingly  now  the  simple  formula. 

The  percentage  composition  of  mannite  given  above  having  been  cal- 
culated from  the  formula,  of  course  the  latter  is  evolved  again  without 
ambiguity.     Now  let  us  take  the  results  of  an  actual  analysis. 

Opperjcann  obtained,  upon  the  combustion  of  1*593  grm.  mannite, 
with  oxide  of  copper,  2*296  carbonic  add  and  1*106  water.  This  gives 
in  per-cents, 

39-31  carbon 

7*71  hydrogen 
52*98  oxygen 


100*00 
which,  calculated  as  above,  gives 

^6-aM  ^imO  ^6"Cli 

as  the  first  expression  of  the  empirical  formula ;  and  by  the  propor- 
tion: 

6*552  :  7*710=6  :  x 
a::  7*06 

A  glance  at  these  numbers  shows  that  7*06  may  be  properly  ex- 
changed for  7,  and  also  that  the  difference  between  6*552  and  6*622  is 
so  trifling  that  both  may  be  expressed  by  the  same  number.  These 
considerations  lead  therefore  likewise  to  the  formula 

The  proof  whether  the  formula  is  correct  or  not  is  obtained  by  its  re- 
calculation in  per-cents.  The  less  the  calculated  percentage  difiers  from 
that  found,  the  more  reason  there  is  to  believe  in  the  correctness  of 
the  formula.  If  the  difference  is  more  considerable  than  can  be  account- 
ed for  by  the  defects  inherent  in  the  methods,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  the  formula  fallacious,  in  which  case  it  is  necessary  to  establish 
a  more  correct  one ;  for  it  will  be  readily  seen  that,  in  the  case  of  sub- 
stances of  which  the  equivalent  is  not  known,  different  formulae  may  be 
deduced  from  one  and  the  same  analysis,  or  from  several  very  nearly 
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ooraeBponding  analyseB ;  sinoe  the  nmnbera  fotbid  are  never  absolutely 
oorrecty  but  only  approximate. 

Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  mannite : 

Calonlated  Found 

for  for 

Ce        39-66  C  39-67              39-31 

H,         7-69  Hg  7-44               7-71 

•Oe        62-75  O.  52-89              52-98 


100-00      •  100-00  100-00 

in.   Deduction  of  Bjltional  Fobkuub. 

§  200. 

If  both  the  percentage  composition  and  the  equivalent  of  a  substance 
are  known,  it  is  easy  to  deduce  its  rcUional  formula — that  is,  a  formula 
expressing  not  only  the  relative  proportion  of  the  equivalents,  but  also 
their  absolute  number. 

The  following  examples  may  serve  for  illustration : — 

1.  Deduction  of  the  Rational  Formula  of  Hypoaulphwric  Acid. 

Analysis  has  given,  in  the  first  place,  the  percentage  composition  of 
hyposulphuric  acid,  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  percentage  composi- 
tion of  hyposulphate  of  potassa,  viz., 

Sulphur 44*44    Potassa 39-551 

Oxygen 55*56     Hyposulphuric  acid      .     60-449 


Hyposulphuric  acid  .     100.00     Hyposulphate  of  potassa  100*000 

(Equivalent  of  potassa=47*ll) 
Now: 

39*651  :  60-449 : :  47*11  :  x  aj=72 


Hence  72  is  the  sum  of  the  equivalents  of  the  constituents  contained 
in  hyposulphuric  acid — ^in  other  terms,  the  equivalent  of  hyposulphuric 
acid. 

Having  thus  ascertained  the  correct  equivalent  of  hyposulphuric  add, 
'  it  is  unnecessary  to  assume  a  hypothetical  one,  as  we  are  obliged  to  do 
in  the  case  of  mannite. 

Thus  we  may  state  at  once  : 

100  :  44-44::  72  \x  a:=32; 

t.0.=:the  sum  of  the  equivalents  of  the  sulphur ;  and  again : 

100  :  55*56::  72  :»  a?=40; 

•.Ai=:the  sum  of  the  equivalents  of  the  oxygen. 

Now  the  equivalent  of  sulphur,  i.e.  16,  is  contained  twice  in  32  ;  and 
the  equivalent  of  oxygen,  i,e,  8,  is  contained  five  times  in  40 ;  the  ra- 
tional formula  for  hyposulphuric  acid  is  accordingly, 

SiOs. 

2.  Deduction  of  the  Rational  Formula  of  Benzoic  Acid, 

Stekhouse  obtained  from  0-3807  hydrated  benzoic  acid,  dried  at  100% 
0*9575  carbonic  acid  and  0*1698  water. 
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0-4287  benzoate  of  mlver,  dried  at  lOO"",  gave  0*202  silver.     From 
these  numbers  result  the  following  percentage  compositions : — 

Carbon 68-67     Oxide  of  silver    .     .     .     50*67 

Hydrogen      ....       4-95     Benzoic  acid  ....     49-33 
Oxygon 26-38 


Benzoate  of  silver    •     .  100*00 


Hydrated  benzoic  acid  100*00 

(Equivalent  of  the  oxide  of  silver^l  15*97) 

50-67  :  49-33 : :  115*97  :  x    •       af=l  12-904 


i,e.  the  equivalent  of  anhydrous  benzoic  acid ;  that  of  the  hydrated  acid 
accordingly=l  12-904+ 9=121-904  ;  we  say  therefore  now 


100  :  68*67  : :  121*904  :  x  sb=83*711 

100  :    4-95  : :  121*904  :  x  x=  6*035 

100  :  26-38 : :  121*904  :  x  a?=32*158 

6  is  contained  in  83*711  13*95  times 

1             "                6*035  6-03     " 

8            «             32-158  4*02     " 

A  glance  at  these  quotients  suffices  to  show  that  13*95  may  be  ex- 
changed for  14,  6-03  for  6,  and  4-02  for  4.  The  rational  formula  for 
the  hydrate  of  l>enzoic  acid  is  accordingly, 

C'<    H«    O4. 

This  gives,  by  calculation,  The  numbers  found  were, 

C  68-85  68*67 

H    4-92  4-95 

O  26-23  26-38 


100-00  100-00 

3.  Deduction  of  the  HcUional  ForfMjda  of  Theine, 

Stenhouse's  analysis  of  theine,  free  from  water  of  crystallization, 
gave  the  following  results : — 

1.  0.285  grm.  substance  gave  0-5125  carbonic  acid  and  0*132  water. 

2.  Combustion  with  oxide  of  copper  gave  a  mixture  of  CO^  and  N,  in 
the  proportion  of  4  of  the  former  to  1  of  the  latter. 

3.  0-5828  grm.  of  the  double  salt  of  hydrochlorate  of  theine  and  bi- 
chloride of  platinum,  gave  0-143  platinum. 

From  these  numbers  results  the  following  percentage  composition :— 


Carbon     . 
Hydrogen 
Nitrogen  . 
Oxygen    . 

.     49-05 
.       5-14 
.     28-61 
.     17-20 

100*00 

and  196*91  as  the  equivalent  of  theine.  For  there  is  every  reason  to 
Buppose  that  the  composition  of  the  double  salt  of  hydrochlorate  of 
theine  and  bichloride  of  platinum  is 

Theine  +  H  CI  +  Pt  CI, 
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The  equiyalent  of  this  double  salt  is  found  by  the  following  propor- 
tion: 

0-U3  :  0-6828 : :  98-94  (eq.  platinum) :  x  a;=403-23 ; 

and  consequently  the  equivalent  of  theine,  by  subtracting  from  403-23 
the  sum  of  1  eq.  bichloride  of  platinum  (169*86)  and  1  eq.  hydrochloric 
add  (36-46) 

403-23-(169-86  X  36-46)=196-91. 

This  supplies  the  following  proportions : — 


100:  49-05::  196-91  :x 

a;=96-684 

100:    6-14 ::  196-91  :« 

a?=:10-121 

100:  28-61::  196-91  :x 

aj=66-336 

100:  17-20::  196-91  ix 

a;=33-868 

6  is  contained  in  96-684, 

16-09  times 

1            «              10-121, 

10-12      '' 

14            "             66-336, 

4-02      « 

8            **             33-868, 

4-23      " 

for  which  numbers  may  be  substituted,  . 

16,  10,  4,  and  4,  respectively. 

and  we  get  the  following  formula : 

C,e  H,o  N,  0, 

This  gives  by  calculation. 

Found 

C  49-47 

49-06 

H    6-16 

6-14 

N  28-89 

28-61 

0  16-49 

17-20 

100-00  100-00 

The  double  hydrochlorate  of  theine  and  bichloride  of  platinum  gives 
platinum  in  100  parts, 

Calculated,  Found. 

24-70  24-63 

4.  Special  Method  of  Deducing  HcUional  FormvlcBfor  Oocyyen  Salts, 

n.  In  the  ccue  of  Compownda  containing  no  laomorphoue  Constittients, 

The  rational  formulse  for  oxygen  salts  may  be  deduced  also  by  a  me- 
thod different  from  the  foregoing,  viz.,  by  ascertaining  the  ratio  which 
the  respective  quantities  of  oxygen  bear  to  each  other.  This  method  is 
exceedingly  simple. 

In  an  analysis  of  crystallized  sulphate  of  soda  and  ammonia,  I  found, 

Soda    ....  17-93 

Oxide  of  anmionium     .  16-23 

Sulphuric  acid      .        .  46-00 

Water  .        .  20-84 


100-00 


81  of  NaO  contain    8  of  O,  conaeqnentiy  17'98  of  NaO  contain  4'68  of  O. 

96..KH«0  8..0,                         15-28..  NH4O    ..      4*68..  O. 

40..SOt  ..      24..  O,             ..          4600..  8  Ot       ..     27-60 ..  O. 

9. .HO  ..        8..0,             ..          20*84..  HO       ..    18-52.. O. 
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Now 
4-63  :  4-68  :  27-60  :  18-62  =  1  :  1-01  :  5-97  :  4-00  =  1  :  1  :  B  :  4^ 

and  this  leads  to  the  formula 

Na  O,  N  H4  O,  2  S  08X4  H  O 
or,  Na  O,  S  Og+N  H^  O,  S  0,+  4  aq. 

b,  Jn  the  ccue  of  Compounds  containing  JsomarphouB  ConaUtuentt, 

It  is  a  well-known  fisict  that  isomorphous  constituents  may  replace 
each  other  in  all  proportions;  therefore,  in  estabHshing  a  formula  for 
compounds  containing  isomorphous  constituents,  the  latter  are  taken 
ccUectivdy  /  that  is,  ^ej  are  expressed  in  the  formula  as  one  and  ike 
same  body.  This  very  frequently  occurs  in  the  calculation  of  formula 
for  minerals. 

A.  Erdmank  found  in  monradite 

Amount  of  Oxygen. 
SiHcicadd  66-17        ....         29-967 

Magnesia  31-63         .         12.662  [  14  601 


Protoxide  of  iron 
Water 


8-66 
4-04 


1-949  f 


3-590 


100-40 


Now 


3-59  :  14-601  :  29-957=1  :  4-07  :  8-3=1  :  4  :  8. 


Designating  1  eq.  metal  by  R,  we  obtain  from  these  numbers  the  for- 
mula:— 

4  (R  O,  Si  Oa)+H0  or  4  (^«  I  O,  Si  O,  )  +aq. 

Not  only  isomorphous  substances,  but  generally  all  bodies  of  analo- 
gous composition  possess  the  faculty  of  replacing  each  other  in  com- 
pounds ;  thus  we  find  that  KO,  Na  O,  Ca  O,  Mg  O,  Ac.,  replace  each 
other.  These  substances  likewise  must  be  expressed  collectively  in  the 
formula. 


Silicic  acid 

59-60 

Alumina 

24-28 

Sesquioxide  of  iron 
Lime 

1-58 
5-77 

Magnesia 
Soda 

1-08 
6-53 

Potassa 

108 

Abich  found  in  andesine 


11-22) 
0-48  I 

i-6n 

0-43 
1-68 
018 


Amount  of  Oxygen. 
31-79 

11-70 


3-90 


99-92 


Now 


3-90  :  11-70  :  31-79=1  :  3  :  815=1  :  3  :  8. 


Designating  1  eq.  metal  by  R,  we  obtain  from  these  numbers  the 
formula : — 

R  0+R,  03  +  4SiO, 
=R  O,  Si  O,  +R,  0„  3  Si  0„ 
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irhich  may  likewise  be  written : — 


NfK^^.+^:[^-»sio, 


Showing  thus  that  this  mineral  isleucite  (K  O,  Si  O.  +  Al,  O3, 3  Si  O,  ), 
in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  potassa  is  replaced  by  lime,  soda,  and 
magnftaia^  and  a  portion  of  the  alumina  by  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

These  remarks  respecting  the  deduction  of  formulss  for  oxygen  salts, 
apply  of  course  equally  to  metallic  sulphides. 

IV.  Caloulatiok  of    the  Density    of   the  Yapobs  of  Volatile 
Bodies,  and  Applicatiok  of  the  Eesults,  as  a  Means,  of  oon- 

TBOLLINO    THEIB    ANALYSES,    AND     DBTEBMININO     THEIB     EQUIVA- 
LENTS. 

§201. 

The  specific  gravity  of  a  compound  gas  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
specific  gravities  of  its  constituents  in  one  volume. 

E,g.^  2  volumes  of  hydrogen  gas  and  1  volume  of  oxygen  gas  give  2 
volumes  of  aqueous  vapor.  If  they  gave  simply  1  volume  of  aqueous 
vapor,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  latter  would  be  equal  to  the  sum  total 
of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  oxygen  and  double  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  hydrogen — ^viz., 

2x0-0693=01386 
•fM083 

=1-2469 

But  as  they  give  2  volumes  of  aqueous  vapor,  this  1*2469  is  distri- 
buted between  th^  two  volumes ;  accordingly  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
vapor  is 

1-2469      ^^««,^ 
— - — =0-62345 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  knowledge  of  the  density  of  the  vapor 
of  a  compound  supplies  an  excellent  means  of  controlling  the  correctness 
of  the  relative  proportions  of  the  equivalents  assumed  in  a  formula. 

For  instance :  from  the  results  of  the  ultimate  analysis  of  camphor, 
has  been  deduced  the  empirical  formula : 

Cjo  Hg  O. 

DuiCAS  found  the  density  of  the  vapor  of  camphor =5 -3 12.  Now,  by 
what  means  do  we  find  whether  this  formula  is  correct  with  respect  to  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  eqidvalents  ? 

Specific  gravity  of  the  vapor  of  carbon  0-831 

"  '*  hydrogen  gas  0  0693 

"  "  oxygen  gas  1-108 

10  eq.  C=10  volumes=10x0-831  =8-310 
8  eq.  H=16  volumesi=16x0  0693 =1-109 
1  eq.  0=  1  volume  =  1x11081  =  1-108 

10-627 
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This  sum  is  almost  exactly  twice  as  large  as  the  specific  grarity  found 
by  direct  experiment  (^y — 5'263) ;  which  shows  that  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  Uie  equivalents  are  correctly  given  in  the  empirical  formula 
of  camphor.  But  whether  the  formula  is  oorrect,  also,  with  r^ard  to 
the  absolute  number  of  equivalents,  cannot  be  determined  simply  from 
the  density  of  the  vapor,  because  we  do  not  know  to  how  many  volumes 
of  camphor  vapor  1  equivalent  of  camphor  corresponds.  Liebio  assumes 
the  equivalent  of  camphor  to  correspond  to  2  volumes,  and  gives  accord- 
ingly the  formula  C|o  Hg  O ;  whilst  Dumas  assumes  it  to  correspond  to 
4  volumes,  and  accordingly  gives  the  formula  0,0  Hje  O,. 

The  knowledge  of  the  density  of  the  vapor  affords,  therefore,  in  reality, 
simply  a  means  of  controlling  the  correctness  of  the  analysis,  but  not  of 
establishing  a  rational  formula ;  and  although  it  is  made  to  serve  some- 
times for  the  latter  purpose,  yet  this  can  be  done  only  in  the  case  of  sub- 
stances for  which  we  are  able  to  infer  from  analogy  a  certain  ratio  of 
condensation  :  thus,  for  instance,  experience  proves  that  1  equivalent  of 
the  hydrates  of  the  volatile  organic  adds,  of  alcohols,  &c.,  corresponds 
to  4  volimies. 

In  §  200,  2,  we  have  found  the  rational  formula  of  hydrated  benzoic 
acid  to  be  0,4  H«  O4.  Dumas  and  Mitscherlich  found  the  vapor  den- 
sity to  be  4-26. 

Now  nearly  the  same  number  is  obtained  by  dividing  by  4  the  sum 
total  of  the  gravities  of  the  several  constituents  contained  in  1  equiva- 
lent of  hydrated  benzoic  acid,  viz., 

14  volumes  0=11-634 

12  volumes  H=  0-831 

4  volimies  0=  4*432 


16-897 


=  4-224 


4 

Hermann  Kopp*  has  called  attention  to  the  teuct  that,  if  the  equivalent 
of  a  substance  refers  to  H  =  1,  and  the  vapor  density  of  the  same  to  at- 
mospheric air  =  1,  the  division  of  the  equivalent  by  the  vapor  density 
gives  the  following  quotients, 

28-88         14-44        7-22 

according  as  the  formula  corresponds  to  4,  2,  or  1  volume  of  vapor : 

28-88  corresponds  to  a  condensation  to  4  volumes 
14-44         «  «  «  2       " 

7-22         "  «  "  1  volume 

Kopp  calls  these  numbers  normal  quotients.  If  the  vapor  density  is 
not  quite  exact,  but  only  approximate  (determined  by  experiment), 
other  numbers  are  found,  but,  to  be  correct,  these  must  come  near  the 
normal  numbers. 

If,  therefore,  we  know  the  equivalent  of  a  body,  we  may,  with  the 
greatest  facility,  ascertain  whether  the  determination  of  the  vapor 
density  of  the  body  has  given  approximately  correct  results  or  not. 

Gay-Lu88AC  found  tlie  vapor  density  of  alcohol  to  be.  1*6133 ; 
Dalton,  2-1. f 

•  Compt.  lend.  44, 1847  ;  Chem.  CentralbL  1857,  596. 
f  Gmelin*8  Handbook,  yiil,  199. 
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Now,  which  18  the  oorreot  number  ? 
The  equivaleiLt  of  alcohol,  C4  Hi  O^  is  46. 

i?=21-9 
21 

1-6133 

It  is  eyident  that  Gat-Lussao'b  number  is  approximately  correct, 
for  the  quotient  found  by  it  comes  very  near  the  normal  quotient, 
28-88. 

Again,  if  we  know  the  equivalent  of  a  body,  and  the  number  of 
▼olumes  of  Tapor  corresponding  to  1  equivalent,  we  may  also,  with  the 
same  fiudlity,  calculate  ike  theoretical  vapor  density  of  the  body.  For 
instance,  the  equivalent  of  hydrated  benzoic  add  is  122.  The  division 
of  this  number  by  28-88  gives  4-224  as  vapor  density,  which  is  the 
same  as  that  found  by  actual  experiment. 

And,  lastly,  if  we  know  approximately  {i,e.  by  experiment)  the 
vapor  density  of  a  body,  and  also  the  ratio  of  condensation,  we  may, 
with  the  aid  of  these  quotients,  approximately  calculate  the  equivalent 
of  the  body. 

^.g.  The  vapor  density  of  acetic  ether  has  been  found  =  3-112. 
The  multiplication  of  this  number  by  28-88  gives  89*87  as  the 
equivalent  of  acetic  ether,  which  comes  near  the  actual  equivalent, 
88. 

Having  thus  shown  how  the  knowledge  of  the  vapor  density  of  a 
body  is  turned  to  account  as  a  means  of  controlling  the  results  of  an 
ultimate  analysis  of  the  same,  we  will  now  proceed  to  show  how  the 
vapor  density  is  calculated  from  the  data  obtained  as  described  in  §  191, 
A  and  B. 

A.  We  will  take  as  an  illustration  Dumas'  estimation  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  vapor  of  camphor.  ^ 

The  results  of  the  process  were  as  follows : — 

Temperature  of  the  air 13-5® 

Barometer 742imm. 

Temperature  of  the  bath  at  the  moment  of  sealing  the  globe     244° 

Increase  of  the  weight  of  the  globe 0-708  grm. 

Volume  of  mercury  entering  the  globe        ....     295  c.c. 
Kesidual  air 0 

Now,  to  find  the  vapor  density,  we  have  to  determine, 

1.  The  weight  of  the  air  which  the  globe  holds  (as  a  necessary  step  to 
the  determination  of  2). 

2.  The  weight  of  the  camphor  vapor  which  the  globe  holds. 

3.  The  volume  to  which  the  camphor  vapor  corresponds,  at  0°  and 
760  mm. 

The  solution  of  these  questions  is  quite  simple ;  and  if  the  calcula- 
tion, notwithstanding,  appears  somewhat  complicated,  this  is  merely 
owing  to  certain  reductions  and  corrections  which  are  required. 

1.   The  weight  of  the  air  in  the  globe. 

The  globe  holds  295  c.  c,  as  we  see  by  the  volume  of  mercury  re- 
quired to  fill  it. 
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First,  what  is  the  volume  of  295  c.  c.  of  air  at  13*5^  and  742  mm 
at  0°  and  760  mm.  ? 

The  question  is   solved   according  to  the  directions  of  §    195,  as 
follows : — 

760:742::295:aj 

a;=288  c.  c.  (At  13-5^  and  760  mm.) 

and  again: 

— =_??i_=274  c.  c.  (at  0^  and  760  mm.^ 

1  +  (13-6  X  0-00366)       1-04941  •    -V      ^    ana  i  w  mm.; 

Now  1  c.  c.  of  air  at  O''  and  760  mm.  weighs  0*00129366  grm. ;  274 
c.  c.  weigh  accordingly 

0-00129366  X  274=0-35446  grm. 

2.  The  Weight  of  the  Vapor. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  we  tared  the  globe + the  air 
within  it;  we  afterwards  weighed  the  globe + the  vapor  (but  without 
the  air) ; — to  find,  therefore,  the  actual  weight  of  the  vapor,  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  subtract  the  tare  from  the  weight  of  the  globe  filled  with 
vapor,  since  {gl-aas-^- vapor) — {glass+air)  is  Jiot=vapor  /  but  we  have 
either  to  subtract,  in  the  first  place,  the  weight  of  the  air  from  the  tare, 
or  to  add  the  weight  of  the  air  to  the  increase  of  the  weight  of  the 
globe.     Let  us  do  the  latter : — 

Weight  of  air  in  the  globe     .     =0*35446  grm. 
Increase  of  weight  of  globe   .     =0*70800  grm. 

The  weight  of  the  vapor  is  accordingly      =1*06246  grm. 

3.  The  Volv/me  to  which  this  Weight  of  1*06246  grtn.  of  Vapor  eof' 
responds  ai  0°  and  760  mm. 

We  know  from  the  above-given  data  that  this  weight  corresponds  to 
295  c.  c.  at  244^,  and  742  mm.  Before  we  can  proceed  to  reduce  this 
volume  according  to  the  directions  of  §  195,  the  following  corrections 
are  necessary : — 

a.  244°  of  the  mercurial  thermometer  correspond,  according  to  the 
experiments  of  Magnus,  to  239°  of  the  air  thermometer  (see  Table 

VI.). 

h.  According  to  Dulono  and  Petit,  glass  expands  (commencing  at 
0°)  777-(nr  ^^  ^^  volume  for  each  degree  C.  The  volume  of  the  globe  at 
the  moment  of  sealing  was  accordingly — 

2^5     295^<239^ 297  c.  c. 
35000 

If  we  now  proceed  to  reduce  this  volume  to  0°  and  760  mm.  we  find 
by  the  proportion, 

760:742::297:a5 
X  (i.«.,  c.  c.  of  vapor  at  760  mm.  and  239°)=290; 
and  by  the  equation. 
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290  _^ 

1  + (239x0-00366) 

X  {i.e.  c.  c.  of  vapor  at  760  mm.  and  0®)  =  154*6. 
154*6  c.  0.  of  camphor  vapor  at  0^  and  760  mm.,  weigh  accordingly 
1-06246  gnn. 

1  litre  (1000  c.  c.)  weighs  consequently  6*87231  gnn. ;  since 

154*6  :  1*06246::  1000  :  6*87231. 

4 

Now  1  litre  of  air  at  0""  and  760  mm.  weighs  1*29366  grm. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  camphor  vapor  consequently  =  5*312 ;  since 

1-29366  :6-87231::l:  5*312. 

B.  We  will  here  take  an  imaginary  determination  of  the  vapor  density 
of  ether  as  our  example. 

Bulb + ether  =0*3445  grm. 

"  empty  =0*2040  grm. 

Weight  of  ether  =0*1405  grm. 

Temperature  of  the  glycerine  solution  in  the  outer  cylinder  100^ 

Sp.  gr.  of  the  same  solution  at  100^ 1 

Barometer 752  mm. 

Difference  between  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  outer  ) 

and  inner  cylinders )  50  mm. 

Height  of  the  column  of  mercury  in  the  outer  cylinder . .  60  mm. 

Inside  height  of  the  outer  cylinder ^  400  mm. 

Volume  of  the  vapor  as  found  from  the  tube's  table. ...  60  c.  c. 

The  glycerine  solution  being  400—60=  340  mm.  high  and  having 
a  specific  gravity  of  1,  corresponds  to  a  column  of  mercury  of  25  nmi. 
The  va^wr  consequently  is  under  the  pressure  of  752 -f- 25— 50=727  mm. 
60  c.  c.  of  ether  vapor  at  100°  and  727  mm.  consequently  weigh  0*1405. 
We  have  now  to  ciedculate  the  weight  of  60  c.  c.  of  air  under  the  same 
circumstances. 

1000  c.  c.  air  of  0°  and  760  mm.  weigh  1*29366  grm.  Heated  to  100° 
they  become  1366*5  c.  c.  (comp.  §  195,  a),  and  with  the  pressure  reduced 
to  727  mm.  these  expand  again  to  1428*5  c.  c.  (comp.  §  195,  3).  But 
the  air  still  weighs  the  same,  viz.,  1*29366  grm.  .-.  1428*5  c.  c.  weighing 
1*29366,  60  c.  c.  weigh,  under  the  same  circumstances,  0*05433  grm. ; 

hence  the  sp.  sr.  of  ether  vapor  =  ^=2*586 

^  *  ^       0*05433 


't 
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1.  ANALYSIS  OF  FRESH  WATER  (SPRING-WATER^ 

RIVER-WATER,  Ac.)* 

§202. 

The  analyBis  of  the  seyeral  kinds  of  fresh  water  is  tMuoAy  restriotod  to 
the  quantitative  estimation  of  the  following  substances : — 

a,  JBases:  Soda,  lime,  magnesia.  ' 

(.  Acids  :  Sulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid,  silicic  acid,  carbonic  acid,  chlorine. 

e.  Mechanically  suspended  Matters  :  Clay,  iui. 

We  confine  ourselves,  therefore,  here  to  the  estimation  of  these  bodies. 

I.  Tlis  Water  is  dear. 

1.  DetermiruUion  of  the  Chlorine,  —This  may  be  effected,  either,  a,  in 
the  gravimetric,  or,  6,  in  the  volumetric  way. 

a,  Qravimetrically. 

Take  500 — 1000  grm.  or  c.  c.f  Acidify  with  nitric  acid,  and  precipi- 
tate with  nitrate  of  silver.  Filter  when  the  precipitate  has  completdy 
subsided  (8  141,  I.,  a).  If  the  quantity  of  the  chlorine  iB  so  inconsider- 
able that  uie  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  produces  only  a  slight  turbidity, 
evaporate  a  larger  portion  of  the  water  to  ^,  i,  ^,  Ac.,  of  its  bulk,  filter, 
wash  the  precipitate,  and  treat  the  filtrate  as  directed. 
6.  Volumetrically. 

Evaporate  1000  grm.  or  c.  c.  to  a  small  bulk,  and  determine  the 
chlorine  in  the  residual  fluid,  without  previous  filtration',  by  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  with  addition  of  chromate  of  potassa  (§  141,  I.,  6,  a). 

2.  Determination  of  the  Sulphuric  Acid. — Take  1000  grm.  or  c.  c. 
Acidify  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  mix  with  chloride  of  barium.  Filter 
after  the  precipitate  has  completely  subsided  (8  132,  L,  1).  If  the  quan- 
tity of  the  sulphuric  acid  is  very  inconsiderable,  evaporate  the  acidified 
water  to  ^,  ^,  ^,  kjc.^  of  the  bulk,  before  adding  the  chloride  of  barium. 

3.  Determination  of  Nitric  Acid. — If,  on  testing  the  residue  on  eva- 
poration of  a  water  for  nitric  acid,  such  a  strong  reaction  is  obtained 
that  the  presence  of  a  determinable  quantity  of  the  acid  may  be  inferred, 
evaporate  1000  or  2000  c.  c.  of  the  water  in  a  porcelain  dish,  wash  the 
residue  into  a  flask  (if  any  carbonate  of  lime,  Ac,  remains  sticking  to 
the  dish,  it  may  be  disregarded,  as  all  nitrates  are  soluble),  evaporate  in 
the  flask  still  further,  if  necessary,  and  in  the  small  quantity  of  residual 
fluid  determine  the  nitric  acid  according  to  §  149,  rf,  a,  or  $.  The  for- 
mer method  is  less  suitable  if  the  residue  on  evaporation  contains 
organic  matter.     If  the  latter  method  is  employed,  the  evaporated  water 

*  Compare  Qaalitative  AnaljsiB,  p.  3C2,  et  seq.  See  a  paper  recently  read 
befoie  the  Chemical  Society  by  Dr.  Miller— the  Sooiety^s  Journal  (2),  iii,  117, 
et  seq. ;  alBO,  Frankland,  idem  (2),  iv.,  239,  and  vl,  77;  and  Wanklyn,  Chap- 
man, and  Smith,  idem  vi.,  152. 

f  Ab  the  specific  gravity  of  fresh  water  differs  but  little  from  that  of  pnre  water, 
the  several  quantities  of  water  may  safely  be  measured  itiiyt^ffld  of  weighed.  The 
oalcolation  is  facilitated  by  taking  a  round  number  of  a  a 
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must  first  be  heated  with  potash  solution  till  no  more  alkaline  Tapors' 
escape. 

4.  DetermincUion  of  the  Silicic  Acid^  lAmey  and  Miagnesia. 

Evaporate  1000  grm.  or  c.  c.  to  dryness — after  addition  of  some  hydro- 
chloric acid — preferably  in  a  platinum  dish,  treat  the  residue  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  water,  filter  off  the  separated  silicic  acid,  and  treat 
the  latiter  as  directed  §  140  II.,  a.  Estimate  the  lime  and  magnesia  in 
the  filtrate  as  directed  §  154,  6,  a  (29). 

5.  Determination  of  the  total  Residue  amd  of  the  Soda, 

a.  Evaporate  1000  grm.  or  c.  c.  of  the  water,  with  proper  care,  to 
dryness  in  a  weighed  platinimi  dish,  first  over  a  lamp,  finally  <m  the 
water-bath.  Expose  the  residuQ,  in  the  air-bath,  to  a  temperature  of 
about  180°,  until  no  further  diminution  of  weight  takes  place.  Tlus 
gives  the  total  amount  of  the  salts, 

h.  Treat  the  residue  with  water,  and  add,  cautiously,  pure  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  in  moderate  excess ;  cover  the  vessel  during  this  operation 
with  a  dish,  to  avoid  loss  from  spirting ;  then  place  on  the  water-bath, 
v  without  removing  the  cover.    After  ten  minutes,  rinse  the  cover  by  means 

of  a  washing  bottle,  evaporate  the  contents  of  the  dish  to  dryness,  expel 
the  free  sulphuric  acid,  ignite  the  residue,  in  the  last  stage  with  addition 
of  some  carbonate  of  ammonia  (§  97,  1),  and  weigh.  The  residue  con- 
sists of  sulphate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and 
some  separated  silicic  acid.  It  must  not  redden  moist  litmus  paper.  The 
quantity  of  the  sulphate  of  soda  in  the  residue  is  now  found  by  subtract- 
ing from  the  weight  of  the  latter  the  known  weight  of  the  silicic  acid  and 
the  weight  of  the  sulphate  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  calculated 
from  the  quantities  of  these  earths  found  in  4. 

6.  ZHrect  JEstiTnation  of  tlie  Soda, 

The  soda  may  also  be  determined  in  the  direct  way,  with  comparative 
expedition,  by  the  following  method : — 

Evaporate  1250  grm.  or  c.  c.  of  the  water,  in  a  dish,  to  about  |,  and 
then  add  2 — 3  c.  c.  of  thin  pure  milk  of  lime,  so  as  to  impart  a  strongly 
alkaline  reaction  to  the  fluid ;  heat  for  some  time  longer,  then  wash  the 
contents  of  the  dish  into  a  quarter-litre  flask.  (It  is  not  necessary  to  rinse 
every  particle  of  the  precipitate  into  the  flask ;  but  the  whole  of  the  fluid 
must  be  transferred  to  it,  and  the  particles  of  the  precipitate  adhering 
to  the  dish  well  washed,  and  the  washings  also  added  to  the  flask.)  Allow 
the  contents  to  cool,  dilute  to  the  mark,  shake,  allow  to  deposit,  filter 
through  a  dry  filter,  measure  off  200  c.  c.  of  the  filtrate,  corresponding 
to  1000  grm.  of  the  water,  transfer  to  a  quarter-litre  flask,  mix  with  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  and  some  oxalate  of  ammonja,  add  water  up  to  the 
mark,  shake,  allow  to  deposit,  filter  through  a  dry  filter,  measure  off  200 
c.  c,  corresponding  to  800  grm.  of  the  water,  add  some  chloride  of  am- 
monium,* evaporate,  ignite,  and  weigh  the  residual  chloride  of  sodium 
as  directed  §  98,  2.f 

*  To  conyert  the  still  remaining  sulphate  of  soda,  on  ignition,  into  chloride  ol 
eodium. 

f  This  process,  which  entirely  dispenses  with  washing,  presents  one  sonzoe  of 
error — viz. ,  the  space  occupied  by  the  precipitates  is  not  ti^en  into  aooount.  The 
error  resulting  from  this  is,  however,  so  trifling,  that  it  may  safely  be  disregarded, 
as  the  excess  of  weight  amounts  to  ;^  at  the  most. 
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7.  Calculate  the  numbers  found  in  1 — 6  to  1000  parts  of  water,  and 
determine  from  tne  data  obtained  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  com- 
bination, as  follows : — 

Add  together  the  quantities  of  sulphuric  acid  corresponding  to  the 
found,  and  subtract  from  the  sum,  first,  the  amount  of  sulphuric 
acid  precipitated  fram  the  water  by  chloride  of  barium  (2),  secondly, 
the  amount  corresponding  to  the  nitric  acid  found,  and  thirdly,  the 
amount  corresponding  to  the  chlorine  found  (for  1  eq.  CI,  1  eq.  SO,) ; 
the  remainder  is  equivalent  to  the  carbonic  acid  combined  with  tibe 
bases  in  the  form  of  neutral  carbonates.  40  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  re- 
;maining  after  subtracting  the  quantities  just  stated,  correspond  accord- 
ingly to  22  parts  of  carbonic  acid. 

If,  by  way  of  control,  you  wish  to  determine  the  combined  carbonic 
acid  in  the  direct  way,  evaporate  1000  gnn.  or  c.  c.  of  the  water,  in  a 
flask,  to  a  small  bulk  ;  add  tincture  of  cochineal,  then  standard  nitric 
acid,  and  proceed  as  dii*ected  p. 

8.  Control. 

If  the  quantities  of  the  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  sulphuric  acid,  nitric 
add,  siUcic  acid,  carbonic  acid,  and  chlorine  are  added  together,  and  an 
amount  of  oxygen  corresponding  to  the  chlorine  (since  this  latter  is 
combined  with  metal  and  not  with  oxide)  is  subtracted  from  the  sum, 
the  remainder  must  nearly  correspond  to  the  total  amount  of  the  salts 
found  in  5,  a.  Perfect  correspondence  cannot  be  expected,  since,  1, 
upon  the  evaporation  of  the  water  chloride  of  magnesium  is  partially 
decomposed,  and  converted  into  a  basic  salt ;  2,  the  silicic  add  expels 
some  carbonic  acid ;  and  3,  it  being  difficult  to  free  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia from  water  without  incurring  loss  of  carbonic  acid,  the  residue 
remaining  upon  the  evaporation  of  the  water  contains  the  carbonate  of 
magnesia  as  a  basic  salt,  whereas,  in  our  calculation,  we  have  assumed 
the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  corresponding  to  the  neutral  salt.' 

9.  Determination  of  the  free  Carbonic  Acid, 

In  the  case  of  well-water  this  may  be  conveniently  executed  by  the 
process  described  §  139,  ^  (p.  286).  We  here  obtain  the  carbonic  acid 
which  is  contained  in  the  water  over  and  above  the  quantity  corre- 
sponding to  the  monocarbonates,  or  in  other  words,  the  carbonic  acid 
which  is  free  and  which  is  combined  with  the  carbonates  to  bicar- 
bonates. 

10.  Determination  of  the  Organic  Matter, 

Many  well-waters  contain  so  much  organic  matter  as  to  be  quite 
yellow,  others  contain  traces,  and  many  again  may  be  said  to  be  free 
from  such  substances.  .  The  exact  estimation  of  organic  matter  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  task,  and  the  method  usually  adopted — ^viz.,  ignition  of 
the  residue  of  the  water  dried  at  180°,  treatment  with  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  gentle  ignition  again,  and  calculation  of  the  organic  matter 
from  the  loss  of  weight — yields  merely  an  approximate  result,  since  we 
can  never  be  sure  as  to  the  condition  of  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  in 
the  residue  dried  at  180°  and  in  the  same  after  ignition,  and  since  the 
dlicic  add  expels  some  carbonic  acid,  which  is  not  taken  up  again  on 
treatment  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  Ac.  However,  it  is  generally  a 
matter  of  importance,  in  regard  to  the  application  of  a  water,  to  know 
the  quantity  of  organic  matter  present,  hence  we  have  lately  hod  re- 
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course  to  the  permanganate  of  potassa,  and  sought  to  detennine  the 
organic  matter  at  least  comparatively  from  the  quantity  of  the  oxidizing 
agent  reduced  by  a  definite  amount  of  water.  Forchhammeb*  heats  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  water  to  boiling,  runs  in  a  dilute  solution  of 
permanganate  from  a  burette,  till  a  faint  but  permanent  redness  occurs, 
he  then  allows  to  cool,  and  to  a  like  quantity  of  pure  distilled  water 
adds  permanganate  from  the  same  burette  till  a  similar  coloration  is 
formed ;  lastly,  he  finds  from  the  difference  the  quantity  of  permanga- 
nate reduced  by  the  substances  contained  in  the  water.  Ex.  MoKNi£Rf 
uses  a  solution  of  1  grm.  permanganate  of  potassa  in  1  litre  of  distilled 
water,  purified  by  rectification  over  some  permanganate  of  potassa.  He 
warms  600  c.  c.  of  the  water  to  70°,  adds  1  c.  c^  pure  sulphuric  acid, 
and  then  the  standard  solution  of  permanganate  to  incipient  coloration, 
and  finally,  deducting  from  the  quantity  employed  the  quantity  neces- 
sary to  impart  the  same  coloration  to  500  c.  c.  of  purified  distilled 
water,  acidulated  and  heated  as  above,  he  obtains  the  quantity  of  per- 
manganate which  has  been  reduced  by  the  substances  present  in  the 
water  tested. 

Comparative  experiments  of  this  kind  are  often  of  value ;  but  they 
do  not  provide  us  with  a  numerical  expression  for  the  amount  of  or- 
ganic substances  present,  since  waters  contain  sometimes  other  bodies, 
especially  nitrites,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  salts  of  protoxide  of 
iron,  which  have  the  property  of  reducing  permanganate  of  potassa, 
and  since  again  organic  substances  decompose  various  quantities  of  this 
salt,  according  to  their  nature. 

II.   The  water  is  not  dear. 

Fill  a  large  flask  of  known  capacity  with  the  water,  close  with  a  glass 
stopper,  and  allow  the  flask  to  stand  in  the  cold  until  the  suspended 
matter  is  deposited ;  draw  off  the  elear  water  with  a  siphon  as  ^  as 
practicable,  filter  the  bottoms,  dry  or  ignite  the  contents  of  the  filter, 
and  weigh.     Treat  the  clear  water  as  directed  in  I. 


Respecting  the  calculation  of  ihe  analysis,  I  remark  simply  that  the 
results  are  usually^  arranged  upon  the  following  principles : — 

The  chlorine  is  combined  with  sodium ;  if  there  is  an  excess,  this  is 
combined  with  calcium.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  remains  an  ex- 
cess of  soda,  this  is  combined  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  aulphuric  add^ 
or  the  remainder  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  combined 
with  lime.  The  nitric  a>cid  is,  as  a  rule,  to  be  combined  with  lime. 
The  sUimc  acid  is  put  down  in  the  firee  state,  the  remainder  of  the  lime 
and  the  magnesia  as  carbonates,  either  neutral  or  acid,  according  to 
circumstances. 

It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  results  of  the  qualitative 
analysis  may  render  another  arrangement  of  the  acids  and  bcuses  neces- 
sary. For  instance,  if  the  evaporated  water  reacts  strongly  alkaline, 
carbonate  of  soda  is  present,  generally  in  company  with  sulphate  of 
soda  and  chloride  of  sodium,  occasionally  also  with  nitrate  of  soda. 


•  Institnt.  1849,  383  ;  Jahresber.  von  v.  Liebig  u.  Kopp.  1849,  608. 
Compt.  rend.  60,  1084 ;   Dingler's  polyt.  Joum.  157,  182. 
A  certaiii  latitade  is  here  allowed  to  Uie  analyst^s  disoretion. 
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The  lime  and  magnesia  are  then  to  be  entirely  combined  with  carbonic 
acid. 

In  the  report,  the  quantities  are  represented  in  parts  per  1000  (or 
1000,000),  and  sJso  in  grains  per^;allon. 

For  technical  purposes,  it  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  estimate  the 
hardness  of  the  water  (the  relatire  amount  of  lime  and  magnesia  in  it) 
by  means  of  a  standard  solution  of  soap.  A  detailed  description  of  this 
method,  which  was  first  employed  by  Clabk,  may  be  found  in  Bolley 
A  Paul's  Handbook  of  Technical  Analysis.  See  also  Sutton's  Volu- 
metric Analysis. 

2.   ACIDIMETBT. 

A.   Estimation  bt  Specific  Grayitt. 

§  203. 

Tables,  based  upon  the  results  of  exact  experiments,  have  been  drawn 
up,  expressing  in  numbers  the  relation  between  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  aqueous  solution  of  an  add,  and  the  amoiint  of  real  acid  contained 
in  it.  Therefore,  to  know  the  amount  of  real  acid  contained  in  an 
aqueous  solution  of  an  acid,  it  suffices,  in  many  cases,  simply  to  deter- 
mine its  specific  gravity.  Of  course  the  adds  must,  in  that  case,  be 
free,  or  at  least  nearly  free  from  admixtures  of  other  substances  dis- 
solved in  them.  Now,  as  most  common  acids  are  volatile  (sulphuric 
acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  nitric  acid,  acetic  acid),  any  non-volatile  admix- 
ture may  be  readily  detected  by  evaporating  a  sample  of  the  add  in  a 
■mall  platinum  or  porcelain  dish. 

The  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  is  effected  either  by  com- 
paring the  weight  of  equal  volumes  of  water  and  acid,*  or  by  means  of 
a  good  hydrometer.  The  estimations  must,  of  course,  be  made  at  the 
temperature  to  which  the  Tables  refer. 

llie  Tables  on  pages  488 — 491  give  the  relations  between  the  spe- 
cific gravity  and  the  strength  for  sulphuric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid, 
nitric  add,  and  acetic  add. 

In  all  cases  in  which  the  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  fails  to 
attain  the  end  in  view,  or  which  demand  particular  accuracy,  the  fol- 
lowing method  is  employed. 

B.  Estimation  by  Saturation  with  an  Alkaline  Fluid  op  known 

STRENGTH.f 

§  204. 

This  method  requires : — 

A  dilute  acid  of  known  strength. 
An  alkaline  fluid  of  known  strength. 

*  See  Greville  Williams^  Chemical  Manipulation. 

f  According  to  Nidiolson  and  Price  (Ghem.  Gaz.,  1856,  p.  80)  the  common 
method  of  addimetry  is  not  suited  for  determining  free  acetic  acid,  on  account 
of  the  alkaline  reaction  of  neutral  acetate  of  soda ;  however,  Otto  (Annal  d. 
Chem.  u.  Pharm.  102,  69)  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  error  arising  from 
this  is  so  inooDsideraUe  that  it  may  safely  be  disregarded. 
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TABLE  I. 


Showing  the  percentages  of  hydrated  and  anhydrous  acid  corresponding 
to  various  specific  gravities  of  aqueous  Sidphurie  Acid  by  Bineau  ; 
calculated  for  15°,  by  Otto. 


Specific 
gravity. 

Percentage 

Percentage 

Specific 
gravity. 

Percentage 

»    Peroentage 

of  hydrated 
add. 

of  anhydrous 
add. 

of  hydrated 
add. 

1  of  anhydroQi 
add. 

1-8426 

100 

81-63 

1-398 

50 

40-81 

1-842 

99 

80-81 

1-3886 

49 

40-00 

1-8406 

98 

80  00 

1-879 

48 

89  18 

1-840 

97 

79  18 

1-870 

47 

88-36 

1-8384 

96 

78-36 

1-861 

46 

87-55 

1-8376 

95 

77  55 

1-851 

45 

86-73 

1-8356 

94 

76-73 

1-842 

44 

86-82 

1-834 

93 

75-91 

1-838 

43 

85-10 

1-831 

92 

75-10 

1-824 

42 

84^ 

1-827 

91 

74-28 

1-815 

41 

88-47 

1-822 

90 

73-47 

1.806 

40 

82^ 

1-816 

89 

72  65 

1-2976 

89 

81-83 

1-809 

88 

71-83 

1-289 

88 

81-02 

1-802 

87 

71-02 

1-281 

87 

80-20 

1794 

86 

7010 

1-272 

86 

29-88 

1-786 

85 

69-38 

1-264 

85 

28-57 

1-777 

84    . 

68  57 

1-256 

84 

2775 

1767 

83 

67-75 

1-2476 

88 

26-94 

1-756 

82 

66-94 

1-289 

82 

2612 

1745 

81 

66-12 

1-281 

81 

25-30 

1-734 

80 

65-30 

1-228 

80 

24-49 

1-722 

79 

64-48 

1-215 

29 

23-67 

1-710 

78 

63-67 

1-2066 

28 

22-85 

1-698 

77 

62-85 

1198 

27 

22-03 

1-686 

76 

62-04 

1-190 

26 

21-22 

1-675 

75 

61-22 

1182 

25 

20-40 

1-663 

74 

60-40 

1174 

24 

19^ 

1-651 

73 

59-59 

1-167 

23 

1877 

1-639 

72 

58-77 

1159 

22 

17-95 

1-627 

71 

57  95 

11516 

21 

17-14 

1.615 

70 

5714 

1-144 

20 

16-82 

1-604 

69 

56  82 

1-186 

19 

15  51 

1-592 

68 

55-59 

1-129 

18 

14-69 

1-580 

67 

54-69 

1121 

17 

18-87 

1-568 

66 

53-87 

1  1136 

16 

18-06 

1-557 

65  . 

53-05 

1106 

15 

12-24 

1-545 

64 

52-24 

1098 

14 

11-42 

1-534 

63 

51-42 

1-091 

13 

10^1 

1-523 

62 

50-61 

1-083 

12 

979 

1-512 

61 

4979 

1-0756 

11 

8-98 

1501 

60 

48-98 

1068 

10 

8-16 

1-490 

59 

48-16 

1-061 

9 

7-84 

1-480 

58 

47  34 

1-0536 

8 

6-58 

1-469 

57 

46.53 

10464 

7 

571 

1-4586 

56 

45-71 

1-039 

6 

4-89 

1-448 

55 

44-89 

1-082 

6 

4-08 

1-438 

54 

44-07 

10256 

4 

8-26 

1428 

53 

43  26 

1019 

8 

2445 

1-418 

52 

42-45 

1-013 

2 

1-63 

1-408 

51 

41-63 

1-0064 

1 

0-816 

8M*] 


Shoirijig  the  peroentages  of  anUydroaB  acid  corroBponding  to  variovui 
ap^d&o  gravides  of  aqaeous  SydTOchlone  Acid,  \>j  TJrk.  Tempe- 
rature IS". 


Spedfio 

of  hydrochiorio 
addgaa. 

gravitj. 

Peroentan 

1-3000 

40  777 

1-1000 

20-388 

Mitsa 

40-3B0 

1-0080 

10-980 

1'1M4 

89-9B1 

1-0B60 

10-573 

11B46 

m!>fA 

1-0830 

18-165 

11828 

30-146 

1-0B19 

18757 

11810 

88-738 

1-0890 

18-349 

11893 

88  830 

1-0870 

17-941 

1-1873 

87*23 

1-0859 

17-534 

1-1867 

87  316 

1-0838 

17-136 

1-18U 

37106 

1-0818 

16-718 

11833 

86-700 

1-0708 

16310 

11803 

8e-8W 

1-0778 

15-803 

1-1783 

80-884 

1-0758 

16-494 

1-1703 

86-476 

1-0738 

15-087 

I17<I 

85-088 

1-0718 

14-679 

1-1731 

84-600 

1-0697 

14-371 

1-1701 

34  353 

1-0677 

18-863 

11681 

88-845 

1-0657 

18-456 

llMl 

33-437 

1-0637 

13-040 

l-lUl 

83  €39 

1-0617 

12-641 

1-16S0 

83-631 

1-0507 

12-233 

1-16W 

82  318 

10577 

11-825 

1-1578 

31-8M 

1-0657 

n-418 

11657 

31 '308 

1-0537 

11-010 

11S87 

80«K) 

1-0517 

10  603 

I'lSlA 

80  583 

11M07 

10-194 

I  1494 

30174 

1  0477 

9  780 

1-1473 

29-707 

104.^7 

9-379 

1-14S3 

30  860 

1-0437 

8-971 

11431 

38-951 

10417 

8-563 

1-1410 

38-544 

1-0397 

8155 

11889 

38-136 

1-0877 

7-747 

1-1309 

37-738 

1-0337 

7-340 

1-1349 

37-331 

1-0337 

0332 

1-1838 

26-013 

1-0318 

6-624 

1-IH08 

38-605 

1-0288 

6110 

11387 

26008 

10279 

5709 

11267 

2.';  800 

1-0350 

5-301 

1-1247 

S.';'383 

1-0238 

4-893 

11238 

24-874 

1-0820 

4-486 

I'lsoa 

24  466 

1-0200 

4-078 

1-1185 

24  058 

1-0180 

8-870 

1-1104 

23-650 

10160 

8  263 

11143 

33-343 

1-0140 

S«54 

I'lISa 

33-834 

10120 

2-447 

1-1102 

22-438 

I -0100 

2-a50 

11083 

33  019 

1-0080 

1-631 

1-1001 

21611 

1-0080 

1-124 

1-1041 

21203 

10040 

0-816 

iioao 

20-736 

looao 

0  408 
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TABLE  IIT. 


Showing  the  percentages  of  anhydrous  acid  corresponding  to  various 
speciiic  gravities  of  aqueous  NUric  Acid^  by  Ure.  Temperature 
15°. 


a  I^reparaiion  of  the  Solutions. 

The  dcid  may  be  of  such  strength  as  to  contain  in  1000  c.  c.  the  exact 
equivalent  number  (H=l)  of  grammes  of  the  acid,  accordingly,  40  grm. 
sulphuric  acid,  36*46  hydrochloric  acid,  36  oxalic  acid,  drc.  Acids  of 
this  strength  are  called  normal  acids  /  equal  volumes  of  them  have  the 
same  power  of  satui*ating  alkalies.  Their  use  is  convenient  for  techni- 
cal analyses.  For  nicer  work  we  employ  more  dilute  acids,  either  ded- 
normal,  or  of  some  other  convenient  standard.  As  the  firet  step  in  the 
preparation  of  a  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  of  convenient  strength  for  ordi- 
nary use,  dilute  20  cubic  centimetres  of  oil  of  vitriol  with  water  to  the 
volume  of  2  litres. 

The  standard  alkali  is  made  from  commercial  caustic  potash  ;  this  is 
dissolved  in  water  and  diluted  until  a  given  voliune,  e.  g.  5  c.  c,  neutral- 
izes 4  to  5  c.  c.  of  the  standard  acid,  as  is  determined  by  a  few  rough 
trials. 

The  alkali-solution  thus  obtained  is  heated  to  boiling  in  a  flask,  and  a 
little  freshly-slaked  lime  is  added  to  decompose  any  carbonate  of  pot- 
ash. The  boiling  is  continued  a  few  minutes  and,  finally,  the  ley  \a 
poured  upon  a  filter,  and  the  filtrate  is  collected  in  the  bottle  from 


Specific 
gravity. 

Percentage 

of  anhy- 

drouB  acid. 

Specific 
gravity. 

Percentage 
of  anhy- 
drous acid. 

Specific 
gravity. 

Percentage 
of  anhy- 
drous acid. 

Specific 
gravity. 

Percentage 

of  anhy- 
drous add. 

1-500 

79-7 

1-419 

59  8 

1-395 

89-8 

1-140 

19-9 

1-498 

78-9 

1-415 

590 

1-389 

89-0 

1134 

191 

1-496 

78-1 

1-411 

58-3 

1-383 

88-8 

1139 

18-8 

1-494 

77-8 

1-406 

67-4 

1-376 

87  « 

1133 

17-5 

1-491 

76-5 

1-402 

56-6 

1370 

86-7 

1-117 

16-7 

1-488 

75-7 

1-398 

55-8 

1-3C4 

86-9 

1-111 

16-9 

1-485 

74-9 

1-394 

65-0 

1358 

851 

1105 

161 

1-482 

74-1 

1-388 

54-2 

1-353 

348 

1-099 

14^ 

1-479 

73-8 

1-383 

58-4 

1-346 

88-6 

1-093 

18-5 

1-476 

72-5 

1-378 

52-6 

1-340 

827 

1-088 

127 

1-473 

71-7 

1-378 

51-8 

1-334 

81-9 

1-083 

11-9 

1-470 

70-9 

1-368 

61-1 

1-338 

811 

1-076 

11-3 

1-467 

701 

1-363 

60-3 

1-331 

80-8 

1071 

10-4 

1-464 

69  3 

1-358 

49-4 

1-316 

29-5 

1-065 

9-6 

1-460 

68-5 

1-353 

48-6 

1-308 

38-7 

1-059 

8-8 

1-457 

67-7 

1-348 

47-9 

1 

•302 

37-9 

1-064 

8-0 

1-453 

66-9 

1-343 

47-0 

1 

196 

371 

1-048 

7ia 

1-450 

66-1 

1-338 

46-2 

1 

189 

36-8 

1048 

6-4 

1-446 

65-3 

1-332 

45-4 

1 

188 

35-5 

1-037 

6^ 

1-442 

64-5 

1-327 

44-6 

1 

177 

347 

1-033 

4-8 

1-439 

63-8 

1-323 

43-8 

1 

171 

33-9 

1037 

4-0 

1-485 

63  0 

1-316 

43-0 

1 

165 

381 

1-031 

84 

1-431 

62-2 

1-311 

43  3 

1- 

169 

33-8 

1016 

3-4 

1-427 

61-4 

1-306 

41-4 

1' 

158 

31-5 

1-011 

1-6 

1-423 

60-6 

1-300 

40-4 

1146 

30-7 

1*006 

0-8 
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TABLE  IT. 


Showing  the  percentages  of  hydrated   acid  corresponding  to  various 
specific  gravities  of  aqueous  Acetic  Acidy  by  Mohr. 


Speofflo 
gwvlLy. 


I'oeas 

1-0655 
1-0670 
1-0680 
1-0690 
1-0700 
1-0706 
1-0708 
1-0716 
1-0721 
1-0730 
1-0730 
1-0730 
1-0780 
1-0730 
1-0780 
1-0780 
1-0780 
1-0780 
1-0782 


100 
09 
98 
97 
96 
95 
94 
93 
92 
91 
90 
89 
88 
87 
86 
85 
84 
88 
82 
81 


Bpedflo 
gravity. 


10785 
10785 
1-0732 
1  0782 
1-0730 
1-0720 
1-0720 
1-0720 
1-0710 
10710 
1-0700 
1-0700 
1-0700 
1-0690 
10690 
1-0680 
1-0680 
10680 
1-0670 
1-0670 


80 
79 
78 
77 
76 
75 
74 
78 
72 
71 
70 
69 
68 
67 
66 
65 
64 
68 
62 
61 


Bpeciflo 
gravity. 


1-067 
1066 
1-066 
1-065 
1064 
1064 
1068 
1063 
1062 
1061 
1060 
1059 
1-058 
1056 
1-055 
1055 
1-054 
1-053 
1052 
1051 


I 


60 
59 
58 
57 
56 
55 
54 
53 
52 
51 
50 
49 
48 
47 
46 
45 
44 
43 
42 
41 


^i 

Speciflo 

1 

Speciflo 

gravity. 

gravity. 

h 

1051 

40 

1-027 

1050 

89 

1026 

1049 

88 

1025 

1048 

37 

1024 

1047 

36 

1023 

1-046 

a5 

1022 

1045 

34 

1020 

1-044 

83 

1-018 

1042 

82 

1-017 

1-041 

31 

1-016 

1040 

80 

1015 

1039 

29 

2  018 

1-038 

28 

1012 

1-036 

27 

1010 

1-035 

26 

1-008 

1034 

25 

1007 

1-083 

24 

1-005 

1032 

23 

1-004 

1-031 

22 

1002 

1-029 

21 

1-001 

1 


I 


I 


^^ 


20 

19 

18 

17 

16 

15 

14 

18 

12 

11 

10 

9 

8 

7 

6 

6 

4 

8 

2 

1 


which  it  is  to  be  used.  Care  should  be  taken  to  bring  upon  the  filter 
some  of  the  excess  of  lime  that  is  suspended  in  the  liquid,  so  that  the 
latter  may  acquire  no  carbonic  acid  from  the  air.  This  clear  liquid 
thus  obtained  is  a  potash-lye  containing  lime  in  solution.  If  exposed 
to  the  air,  the  carbonic  acid  that  is  absorbed  separates  as  carbonate  of 
lime,  leaving  the  liquid  perfectly  caustic. 

It  now  remains  to  determine  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  1st,  the  vol- 
ume of  alkali  which  neutralizes  a  cubic  centimetre  of  the  acid,  and,  2d, 
the  amount  of  SO,  contained  in  a  cubic  centimetre  of  the  latter. 

As  a  means  of  recognizing  the  point  of  neutralization,  tincture  of 
cochineal  possesses  great  advantages  over  solution  of  litmus.  The 
knowledge  of  this  tact  is  due  to  Luckow,  who  has  detailed  its  applica- 
tion in  Jofwr.filr  PtdcU  Chem.y  Ixxxiv.,  p.  424.  Tincture  of  cochineal 
is  prepared  by  digesting  and  frequently  agitating  three  grammes  of  pul- 
Terized  cochineal  in  a  mixture  of  50  cubic  centimetres  of  strong  alcohol 
with  200  c.  c.  of  distilled  water,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  for  a  day  or 
two.     The  solution  is  decanted,  or  filtered  through  Swedish  paper. 

The  tincture  thus  prepared  has  a  deep  ruby-red  color.  On  gradually 
diluting  with  pure  water  (free  from  ammonia),  the  color  becomes  orange 
and  finally  yellowish-orange.  Alkalies  and  idkali-earths  as  well  as  their 
carbonates  change  the  color  to  a  carmine  or  violet-carmine.  Solutions 
of  strong  acid  and  acid  salts  make  it  orange  or  yellowish-orange. 
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To  determine  the  volumetric  region  of  the  alkali  and  acidy  a  given 
volume  of  the  latter,  e.  g.  20  c.  c,  is  measured  off  into  a  wide-mouthed 
flask,  ten  drops  of  cochmeal-tincture,  and  about  150  c.  c.  of  water  are 
added — the  alkali  is  now  allowed  to  flow  in  from  a  burette,  until  the 
yellowish  liquid  in  the  flask,  suddenly,  and  by  a  single  drop,  acquires  a 
violet-carmine  tinge. 

In  nicer  determinatibns,  it  is  important  to  bring  the  liquid  each  time 
to  a  given  volume,  by  adding  water  afber  the  neutralization  is  nearly  fin- 
ished. For  this  purpose,  two  or  more  flasks  of  equal  capacity  are  se- 
lected, and  on  the  outside  of  each  a  strip  of  paper  is  gummed  to  indicate 
the  level  of  the  proper  amount  of  liquid,  e.  g.  200  c.  c.  The  same 
amount  of  coloring  matter  being  thus  always  diflused  in  the  same  vol- 
ume of  the  same  water,  the  errors  of  varying  dilution  and  varying 
amount  of  ammonia  (which  is  rarely  absent  from  distilled  water)  are 
avoided.  The  contents  of  one  flask,  in  which  the  neutralization  has 
been  satis£Bu;torily  effected,  may  be  kept  as  a  standard  of  color  for  the 
succeeding  trials,  as  the  tint  remains  constant  for  hours,  being  unaffected 
by  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid.  The  greatest  convenience  and  ac- 
curacy of  measurement  are  obtained  by  using  burettes  provided  with 
Erdmann's  swimmer  (See  p.  30.) 

When  three  or  four  accordant  results  have  been  obtained,  the  average 
is  taken  as  expressing  the  relative  strength  of  the  acid  and  alkali. 

To  ascertain  the  absolute  standard^  weigh  off  in  a  small  platinum  cru- 
cible about  0*8  grm.  of  pure  carbonate  of  soda,  ignite  to  dull  redness, 
cool  and  weigh  accurately :  bring  the  crucible  with  its  contents  into  one 
of  the  wide-mouthed  flasks  and  let  flow  from  the  burette  a  slight  excess, 
e.  g.  50  c.  c,  of  standard  acid.  The  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  is 
facilitated  by  warming,  and,  finally,  the  contents  of  the  flask  are  gently 
boiled  for  several  minutes  to  expel  carbonic  acid.  The  solution  is  now 
allowed  to  become  perfectly  cold,  then  add  ten  drops  of  cochineal  and 
lastly  the  standard  alkali  to  neutralization,  diluting  to  the  proper  vol- 
ume. 

To  illustrate  the  accuracy  of  the  process  and  the  calculations  employed, 
the  following  actual  data  may  be  useful.  The  normal  acid  was  made  by 
diluting  50  c.  c.  of  oil-of-vitriol  to  the  volume  of  ten  litres  and  had  half 
the  strength  above  recommended.  The  alkali  was  from  a  stock  on  hand 
and  more  dilute  than  necessary. 

Relation  of  acid  to  alkali. 

Exp.  L,  20  c.  c.  S03=32-8  c.  c.  KO,  or  1  :  164 
Exp.  II.,  20  c.  c.  S03  =  32-8  c.  c.  KO,  or  1  :  1-64 
Exp.  III.,      40  c.  c.  S03=65-7  c.  c.  KO,  or  1  :  1-6425 

We  have  accordingly: 

1  c.  c.  S08=l-64  c.  c.  KO  and  1  c.  c.  KO=0-60976  c.  c.  SOi 

Absolute  strength  of  acid  and  alkali, 

Exp.  I.  0*4177  grm.  of  carbonate  of  soda  were  treated  with  44*2  of  SOi. 
To  neutralize  the  excess  of  the  acid  were  required  3*8  c.  c,  KO,  which  cor- 
respond to  2-32  c.  c.  S03(3-8  X  0*60976).  Deducting  this  from  the  total 
amount  of  acid  (44*2—2*32)  we  have  41*88  c.  c.  of  acid,  equivalent  to  the 
carbonate  of  soda  taken. 
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41-88  c.  c  solution  of  SO,  =  0-4197  gnn.  NaO  CO,. 

Exp.  IL     0*4126  grm.  NaO  C09  treated  with  44  c.  c.  SO,  required' 
4-28  c.  c  KO.     4-28x0-60976=2-61  c.  c.  SO^     44-2-61=41-39 
a  c.  SOs. 

41-39  c.  0.  solution  of  SO,=0-4126  grms.  NaO  CO9. 

It  is  convenient  to  calculate  how  much  acid  corresponds  to  53  deci- 
grammes of  carbonate  of  soda,  since  the  relation  of  any  other  substance 
to  the  acid  is  then  obtained  by  substituting  its  equivalent  number  for  53 
(the  equivalent  of  NaO  00^),  in  the  following  equation,  thus : 

grms.  NaO  COt  a  c.  SO. 

T.      0-4177:0-53     ::     41-88:53-14 
IL      0-4126  :  0-53    : :     4139  :  53-17 

Accordingly  0-53  grm.  NaO  CO,  neutralize  53-155  c.  c.  SO,. 

If,  for  example,  the  solutions  are  employed  for  nitrogen  estimations 
(§  185),  we  learn  how  much  nitrogen  corresponds  to  1  c.  c.  of  acid,  by  the 
following  proportion : 

a  a  SOt  gxm.  N. 

53-155:1      ::     0-140:0-002634 

We  may  then  write  on  the  label  of  the  acid  bottle  the  following  data 
for  calculation. 

1  c.  c.  KO  =0-60976  c.  c.  SO,. 
1  c.  c.  SO,  =1-64  c.  c.  KO. 
1  c.  c.  SO,   =0-002634  grm.  N. 

According  to  Luckow,  cochineal  is  quite  indifferent  to  carbonic  and 
Bolphydric  acids,  carminic  acid  being  stronger  than  these.  This  is  prac- 
tically true  for  solutions  of  considerable  strength.  Hence  a  Normal  Al- 
kali for  tecJinical  analysis  may  he  prepared  by  simply  dissolving  53  grms, 
ofpwre  and  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda  m  a  litre  of  water.  To  make  a 
normal  acid  mix  1050  c.  c.  of  water  with  60  grm.  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  let  cool  and  ascertain  as  just  described  how  many  c.  c.  of 
this  acid  neutralize  50  c.  0.  of  normal  carbonate  of  soda.  Suppose  48-6 
c.  c.  are  required,  then  50— 48*6= 1-4  c.c.  of  water  must  be  added  to  every 
48-6  c.  c.  of  acid  to  make  it  normal.  For  a  litre  of  normal  acid  48*6  x 
20  972  c.  c.  of  this  acid  and  28  c.  c.  of  water  should  be  mixed.  As  it  is 
difficult  to  do  this  with  accuracy,  we  ascertain  how  much  water  is 
needed  to  bring  1000  c.  c.  of  the  acid  to  the  normal  strength. 

972  :  1000  : :  28  :  jb 
X  =  28-8 

Fill,  therefore,  a  flask  holding  a  litre  to  the  mark  with  the  acid,  add 
from  a  burette  28*8  c.  c.  of  water  and  mix.  Test  finally  the  iicid  against 
the  alkali  to  be  certain  that  equal  volumes  neutralize  each  other. 

Decinormal  solutions  may  be  prepared  by  diluting  100  c.  c.  of  the  normal 
solutions  to  a  litre,  or  taking  5*3  grms.  of  carbonate  of  soda  as  the  starting 
point.  In  the  neutralization  it  is  not  needful  to  expel  carbonic  acid  by 
boiling.  The  influence  of  the  latter  is  however  at  once  seen  when  a  caustic 
and  carbonated  alkali  are  operated  with  side  by  side.  In  case  of  the 
former,  the  point  of  neutralization  (or  rather  of  supersaturation),  is 
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shown  by  a  prompt  and  decisive  change  from  a  tint  in  which  orange 
>  predominates,  to  one  in  which  this  disappears  and  violet  is  most  marked. 
In  presence  of  carbonic  acid  the  change  is  somewhat  gradual,  and  though 
a  red  color  is  produced  it  is  modified  by  an  orange  tint,  even  in  pres- 
ence of  a  large  excess  of  alkali  Hence,  it  is  to  be  recommended,  espe- 
cially in  nice  investigations,  to  employ  a  caustic  alkali.  A  triflle  less 
of  it  will  be  found  needful  to  neutralize  a  given  volume  of  acid,  than  is 
required  of  a  carbonated  solution,  and  no  doubt  will  exist  as  to  the  point 
of  saturation.* 

This  indifference  towards  carbonic  acid  is  a  great  advantage  in  nice 
analyses,  in  that  the  time  consumed  for  efiecting  neutralization  is 
without  influence  on  the  result.  When  litmus  is  used  and  the  point 
of  neutralization  is  i*eached,  a  short  exposure  to  the  air  suffices  to  redden 
the  liquid  again.  If  the  operator  is  obliged  to  proceed  slowly,  he  will 
require  somewhat  more  alksJi  than  when  he  operates  rapidly ;  a  portion 
of  it  being  neutralized  by  atmospheric  carbonic  acid.  With  cochineal, 
the  result  is  independent  of  the  small  amount  of  carbonic  acid  that  can 
come  fi'om  the  air.  The  permanence  of  the  color  also  allows  several  ti- 
trations to  be  compared  directly  together. 

Another  advantage  of  cochineal  is,  that  its  solution,  prepared  as  above 
descril^d,  may  be  preserved  indefinitely  in  closed  vessels,  without  de- 
colorization  or  alteration. 

b,  Th^  Actual  Analysis, — It  is  only  necessary  to  weigh  or  measure  off 
a  quantity  of  the  acid  to  be  examined  and  ascertain  how  much  standard 
alkali  is  required  for  its  neutralization,  as  has  been  detailed.  The  selec- 
tion of  the  alkaline  fluid  depends,  of  course,  entirely  upon  the  quantity 
of  acid  to  be  neutralized.  The  neutralization  of  the  weighed  or  measured 
acid  fluid  should  take  about  15 — 30  c.  c.  ^ 

In  scientific  investigations,  I  recommend  the  weighing  of  indeterminate 
quantities  of  the  acid  fluid,  as  the  weighing  of  definite  quantities  on  a 
chemical  balance  is  troublesome,  and  l^e  trouble  of  calculation  is  not 
worth  mentioning.  Suppose,  for  instance,  you  have  weighed  oft*  4*5 
grm.  of  a  dilute  acetic  acid,  and  used  25  c.  c.  normal  solution  of  soda  to 
neutralize  this,  you  find  by  the  proportion, 

1000  :  25  : :  60  (eq.  €<  H,  Oi):x;  a?=l-5, 

that   1*5   grm.  of  hydrated  acetic  acid  are  contained  in  the  weighed 
quantity  of  the  dilute  acid  ;  and  another  proportion,  viz., 

4-5  :  1-5  ::  100  :  a:;  a;=33-33 

fives  the  percentage  of  hydrated  acetic  acid  contained  in  the  analyzed 
uid.     Or,  the  calculation  may  also  be  made  as  follows: — 
4*5  grm.  of  the  acetic  acid  examined  having  required  25  c.  c.  of  normal 

*  Collier  has  made  some  exi)erimentB  with  a  sulphuric  acid  containing  25  a  a 
oil  of  vitriol  to  the  litre,  and  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  he  found,  when 
CO,  was  expeUed  by  boiling,  that  10  c.  c.  80»=7-66  and  7*67  a  c.  of  NaO  CO,; 
when  CO,  was  not  expelled,  10  c.  c.  SO, =7 '68  and  7*7.  These  results  are  aa 
good  as  identical.  In  standaiding  the  much  weaker  acid  above  mentioned, 
he  obtained  for  it  a  value  slightly  too  low  when  CO,  was  not  removed.  OUS 
grm.  NaO  CO,  required  in  this  case  but  53*05  o.  o.  SO,,  instead  of  53i55 
as  in  the  other  instancea  This  is  a  very  slight  difference  and  not  appreciate 
perhaps  with  ordinary  burettes,  but  it  is  a  constant  and  perceptible  differ- 
ence. What  is  of  more  importance  is  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  point  of  nen- 
tralization. 
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solution  of  soda  for  neutralization^  how  much  would  6  grm.  {%,  e.  the 
weight  of  1^  eq.  grm.  hydrated  acetic  acid)  require  ? 

4-5  :  6  ::  25  :a?;  aj=33-33 

It  is  evident  that  in  this  case  the  number  of  c.  c.  found  as  x  expresses 
the  percentage  of  hydrated  acetic  acid,  since  100  c.  c  of  normal  solution 
of  soda  correspond  to  |^  eq.  grm.  pure  hjdrated  acid,  i,  e,  acetic  acid  of 
100  per  cent. 

In  technical  analyses  it  is  more  convenient  if  the  number  of  c.  c.  or 
half  c.  c.  used  of  the  normal  solution  of  soda  expresses  directly  the  per- 
centage of  hydrated  or  anhydrous  acid  contained  in  the  examined  fluid. 
For  this  purpose,  the  -^  or  ^^  equivalent  number  (H=l)  of  grammes 
of  the  anhydrous  or  hydrated  acid,  are  weighed  off  according  as  the 
number  of  c.  c.  or  half  c.  c.  of  normal  alkali  used,  are  to  express  the 
percentage  of  hydrated  or  anhydrous  acid  contained  in  the  analyzed 
fluids. 

The  following  are  the  quantities  for  the  more  common  acids : — 


-^  Eq.  number 

^g-  Eq.  number 

Sulphuric  acid 
Hydrated  sulphuric  acid    . 
Nitric  acid 

of  grammes. 

.4-0             .         . 
.4-9            .         . 
.5-4            .         . 

of  grammes. 
.     2-00 
.     2-45 
.     2-70 

Hydrated  nitric  acid 
Hydrochloric  acid     . 
Oxalic  acid 

6-3 

3-646 

3-6 

.     315 
.     1-823 

•     1-80 

Crystallized  oxalic  acid 
Acetic  add 

6-3 
51 

.     315 
.     2-55 

Hydrated  acetic  acid 
Tartaric  acid    . 

6-0 
6-6 

.     3-00 
.     3-30 

Hydrated  tartaric  acid 

7-6 

.     3-75 

But^  as  the  weighing  of  definite  small  quantities  would  hardly  be 
accurate  enough,  it  is  preferable  to  weigh  ofi*  the  half  eq.  grm.  of  the 
acids  (t.  e,  20  or  24*5  grm.  of  sulphuric  acid,  according  to  whether  it  is 
intended  to  find  the  percentage  of  anhydrous  or  of  hydrated  acid;  18*23 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  &c,)  in  a  measuring  flask  holding  500  c.  c,  add 
water  cautiously,*  allow  to  cool  if  necessary,  fill  up  with  water  to  the 
mark,  shake,  and  then  remove,  by  means  of  the  pipette,  100  or  J^  c.  c, 
according  to  whether  iV  ^^  sV  ^*  &^^^^  ^^  is  to  be  used.  ^ 

0.  Demotions  from  ths  preceding  method  of  Analysis. 

eu  It  is  often  preferred  to  have  the  alkali  of  such  a  strength  that  the 
c.  c.  or  the  half  c.  c.  employed  to  neutralize  a  round  number  of  grm.  or 
c.  c.  of  an  aqueous  acid  may  express  at  once  the  percentage  of  real  acid. 
For  instance,  if  we  add  20  c.  c.  water  to  1000  c.  c.  normal  soda  solution, 
these  1020  c.  c.  will  saturate  51  (1  eq.)  grm.  anhydrous  acetic  acid, 
1000  c.  c.  therefore  saturate  50  grm.  Hence  if  we  take  10  grm.  of  vine- 
gar (10  c.  c.  will  do  instead,  as  the  specific  gravity  of  vinegar  scarcely 
differs  from  that  of  water),  and  add  our  diluted  solution  of  soda  to  satu- 

*  In  the  case  of  concentrated  Bolphuric  add,  the  flask  must  be  half  full  of 
water  before  the  aoid  is  weighed  into  it. 
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ration,  the  c.  c.  used,  divided  by  2,  will  express  the  percentage  of  anh  j- 
drous  acetic  acid  in  the  Bi>ecimen  of  vinegar  examined.* 

/?.  If  the  color  of  a  fluid  conceals  the  change  of  the  dissolved  cochineal, 
or  if  salts  of  iron  be  present,  we  use  red  litmus  or  turmeric  paper  to  hit 
the  point  of  neutralization,  i.  e.,  we  add  alkali  till  a  strip  of  test  paper 
dipped  in  just  indicates  a  weak  alkaline  reaction.  In  this  case  more 
alkali  will  be  employed  than  when  cochineal  can  be  used  in  solution, 
and  in  exact  determinations  it  may  be  worth  while  to  rectify  the  error 
by  a  correction.  This  may  be  done  by  taking  a  like  quantity  of  water 
and  adding  soda  solution,  till  the  fluid  just  gives  a  reaction  on  the  test 
paper  in  question,  as  strong  as  was  obtained  at  the  close  of  the  first  ex- 
])erimcnt.  The  quantity  of  alkaU  used  is  of  course  to  be  deducted  h-om 
the  quantity  employed  in  the  first  experiment. 

d.  Application  of  the  Acidimetric  principle  to  the  ^detemUncUion  of 

covibined  acids. 

The  acidimetric  principle  may  often  be  employed  also  for  the  deter- 
mination of  acids  in  combination  with  bases,  if  solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda  precipitates  the  latter  completely,  and  in  a  state  of  purity.  F(»r 
instance,  acetic  acid  in  iron  mordant,  or  in  verdigris,  may  be  estimated 
in  this  way,  by  the  following  process: — Precipitate  with  a  measured 
quantity  of  normal  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  excess,  boil,  filter, 
wash,  concentrate  the  filtrate,  add  cochineal  and  normal  acid  to  neu- 
tralization. Subtract  the  c.  c.  of  standard  acid  used,  from  the  c.  c 
of  soda  solution  consumed  in  the  experiment :  the  difierence  expresses 
the  quantity  of  soda  solution  neutralized  by  the  acid  contained  in  the 
substance,  in  combination  as  well  as  in  the  free  state.  Of  course,  cor- 
rect results  can  be  expected  only  if  no  basic  salt  has  been  thrown  down 
by  the  soda  solution. 

e.  Determination  of  combined  acids  by  Gibbs*  method.     See  §  149,  iL, 

c,  7,  p.  330. 

Modification  of  the  common  Acidimetric  Method  (KiSFSBf). 

§206. 

Instead  of  estimating  free  acid  by  a  solution  of  soda  of  known  strength, 
and  determining  the  neutralization  point  by  means  of  cochineal  tincture, 
an  ammoniacal  solution  of  oxide  of  copper  may  be  used  for  the  piur- 
pose,4k^  which  case  the  neutralization  point  is  known  by  the  turbidity 
observed  as  soon  as  the  free  acid  present  is  completely  neutralized.  The 
copper  solution  is  prepared  by  adding  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  sulpjiate 
of  copper,  solution  of  ammonia  until  the  precipitate  of  basic  salt  whidi 
forms  at  first  is  just  redissolved.  After  determining  the  strength  of  the 
solution  by  normal  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  (not  oxalic),  it  may  be 
emploved  for  the  estimation  of  all  the  stronger  acids  (with  the  exception 
of  oxalic  acid),  provided  the  fluids  are  clear.  The  basic  salt  of  copper, 
in  the  precipitation  of  which  the  final  reaction  consists,  is  not  insoluble 
in  the  ammonia  salt  formed,  and  its  solubility  depends  on  the  degree  of 
concentration,  and  on  the  presence  of  other  salts,  especially  of  ammonia 
salts   (Caret  Lea|).      Hence  the  method  cannot  boast  of  scientific 

*  Zeitschrift  f.  analyt  Cham.  1,  253.  f  Annal  d.  Chem.  a.  Phmxm.  93,  388. 

X  Chem.  News,  4,  105. 
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TABLE  I. 


Percentages  of  Aithtdrous  Potassa  corresponding  to  different  specific 

gravities  of  solution  of  potassa. 


DaWm, 

Tilnnermann  {at  15°). 

Specific 
grayitj. 

Percentage 

of  anhydrous 

potaissa. 

Specific 
grayitj. 

Peroentage 

of  anhjdrons 

potassa. 

Specific 
gravity. 

Percentage 
of  anhydrous 

1-60 
1-62 
1-47 
1-44 
1-42 
1-89 
1-86 
1-88 
1-28 
1-28 
119 
115 
1-11 
1-06 

467 
42^ 
89-6 
86-8 
844 
824 
29-4 
26-8 
28-4 
19-5 
16  2 
18-0 
9-5 
47 

1-8800 
1  -8181 
1-2966 
1-2808 
1-2648 
1-2498 
1-2842 
1-2268 
1-2122 
1-1979 
11889 
1-1702 
11568 

28-290 
27-158 
26-027 
24-895 
28-764 
22-682 
21-500 
20-985 
19-808 
18-671 
17-540 
16-406 
15-277 

1-1487 
1-1808 
1-1182 
1-1059 
1-0988 
1-0819 
1-0708 
1-0589 
10478 
1-0869 
1-0260 
10158 
1-0060 

14-145 

18013 

11-882 

10750 

9-619 

8-487 

7-855 

6im 

6-002 

8-961 

2-829 

1-697 

0-5658 

TABLE   II. 


Percentages  of  Akhtdbous  Soda  corresponding  to  different  spedfio 

gravities  of  solution  of  soda. 


DdiUm. 

Tunnermann  {at  15°). 

Specific 
gravity. 

Percentage 
of  anhy- 
drous BOHda. 

Specific 
gravity 

Peroentage 

of  anhy- 
drous Boda. 

Specific 
gravity. 

Percentage 

of  anhy- 
drous soda. 

Specific 
gravity. 

Percentage 

of  anhy- 
drous soda. 

1-66 

41-2 

1-4285 

30-220 

1-2982 

20-550 

1-1528 

l6%75 

1-50 

86-8 

1-4198 

29-616 

1-2912 

19045 

1-1428 

9-670 

1-47 

840 

1-4101 

29011 

1-2843 

19-341 

1-iaso 

9-066 

1*44 

810 

1-4011 

28-407 

1  -2775 

18-730 

1-1233 

8-462 

1-40 

290 

1-8923 

27-802 

1-2708 

18-182 

1-1137 

7-857 

1-86 

260 

1-8836 

27-200 

1-2642 

17-528 

1-1042 

7-258 

1-82 

280 

1  -3751 

26-594 

1-2678 

16-923 

1-0948 

6-648 

1-29 

190 

1-8868 

25-989 

1-2515 

18-819 

1-0855 

6-044 

1-23 

160 

1-8586 

25-385 

1-2458 

15714 

1-0764 

5-440 

1-18 

130 

1-8505 

24780 

1-2392 

15  110 

1-0675 

4-835 

112 

90 

1-3426 

24176 

1-2280 

14-506 

1-0587 

4-231 

1-06 

47 

18349 

23-572 

1  -2178 

18O01 

1-0500 

8-626 

1-3273 

22  967 

1-2058 

13-297 

10414 

8-022 

1  -3198 

22-368 

11948 

12-692 

1-0830 

2-418 

1-8148 

21*894 

1-1841 

12-088 

1-0246 

1-813 

1-8125 

21758 

1-1784 

11-484 

1-0163 

1-209 

1-8058 

21-154 

1-1680 

10-879 

10081 

0-604 

32 
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TABLE   III. 


Percentages  of  Ammonia  (N  H3)  corresponding  to   different  specific 
gravities  of  solution  of  ammonia  at  16°  (J.  Otto). 


Specific 

Percentage 
0^ 

Specific 

Percentage 
of 

Specific 

Percentage 

gravity. 

ammonia. 

gravity. 

ammonia. 

gravity. 

ammonia. 

0-9517 

12  000 

0-9607 

9^25 

0-9697 

7i850 

0-9521 

11-875 

0-9612 

9-500 

0-9702 

7-125 

0-9526 

11-750 

0.9616 

9-375 

0-9707 

7-000 

0-9531 

11-625 

0-9621 

9-250 

0-9711 

6-875 

0-9536 

11-500 

0-9626 

9  125 

0-9716 

6-750 

0-9540 

11-875 

0-9631 

9-000 

0-9721 

6^25 

0-9545 

11-250 

0-9636 

8-876 

0-9726 

6-500 

0-9550 

11-125 

0^641 

8-750 

0-9730 

6-375 

0-9555 

11-000 

0-9645 

8-625 

0-9735 

6^50 

0-9556 

10-950 

0-9650 

8  500 

0^740 

6125 

0-9559 

10-875 

0^654 

8-375 

0-9745 

6-000 

0-9564 

10-750 

0-9659 

8^0 

0^749 

6-875 

0-9569 

10-625 

0-9664 

8125 

0-9754 

5-750 

0-9574 

10-500 

0-9669 

8-000 

0^759 

5-625 

0-9578 

10-875 

0-9673 

7-875 

0-9764 

5-500 

0-9583 

10-250 

0-9678 

7-750 

0-9768 

6-375 

0-9588 

10125 

0-9683 

7-625 

0-9778 

6^350 

0-9593 

10  000 

0-9688 

7-500 

0-9778 

6-125 

0-9597 

9-875 

0-9692 

7-375 

0-9783 

6-000 

0-9602 

9-750 

accuracy,  but  as  the  variations  occasioned  by  the  causes  mentioned  are 
inconsiderable,*  the  process  retains  its  applicability  to  technical  purposes, 
for  which,  indeed,  it  was  originally  proposed.  This  method  is  of  especial 
value  in  cases  in  which  free  acid  is  to  be  determined  in  presence  of  a 
neutral  metallic  salt  with  acid  reaction — 0.(7.,  free  sulphuric  acid  in 
mother-liquors  of  sulphate  of  copper  or  sulphate  of  zinc,  ic.  It  is  advis- 
able to  determine  the  strength  of  the  ammoniacal  copper  solution  anew 
before  every  fresh  series  of  experiments. 

3.  Alkalimetry. 

A.  Estimation  of  Potassa,  Soda,  or  Ammokia,  from  the  Specific 
Gravity  of  thkir  Solutions. 

§206. 

In  pure  or  nearlj  pure  solutions  of  hydrated  soda  or  potassa,  or  of 
ammonia,  the  percentage  of  alkali  may  be  estimated  from  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  solution. 

B.  Estimation  of  the  total  Amount  of  Carbonated  and  Caustic 
Alkali  in  ctiude  Soda  and  in  Potashes. 

The  '^  soda  ash  ''  of  commerce  is  a  crude  carbonate  of  soda — the 

*  Compare  my  experiments  on  the  Bubjeot  in  the  Zeitaohiift  1  analytb  Ghem. 
1, 108. 
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''  potashes ''  and  **  pearlash  '^  a  crude  carbonate  of  potash.  The  com- 
mercial value  of  these  articles  depends  on  the  percentage  of  alkaline 
carbonate  (or  caustic  alkali)  that  they  contain,  which  is  very  variable. 

I.  YoLUMETRio  Methods. 
Method  of  Descboizilles  and  Gat-Lussac,  dighUy  modified, 

§  207. 

The  principle  of  this  method  is  the  converse  of  that  on  which  the 
acidimetric  method  described  §  204,  is  based,  t.0.,  if  we  know  the  quan- 
tity of  an  acid  of  known  strength,  required  to  saturate  an  unknown 
quantity  of  caustic  potassa  or  soda,  or  of  carbonate  of  potassa  or  soda, 
we  may  readily  calculate  from  this  the  amount  of  alkali  present. 

For  technical  analyses  we  may  esiploy  the  normal  sulphuric  acid, 
p.  493. 

For  the  analysis  we  may  conveniently  weigh  off  such  a  quantity  of 
the  substance  that  the  number  of  c.  c  of  acid  required  to  neutralize  it 
shall  directly  express  its  percentage  of  the  alkali  or  carbonate  sought. 

The  proper  quantities  of  the  compounds  of  potassa  and  soda  to  em- 
ploy are  -f^  Eq.  (H  =1)  expressed  in  grms.,  viz. : — 

Potassa,  K  0 4-711  grm. 

Hydrate  of  potassa,  KO,  HO 6611  " 

Carbonate  of  potassa,  KO,  CO, 6-911  " 

Bicarbonate  of  potassa,  KO,  HO,  2  CO, 10*011  " 

Soda,  NaO 3100  " 

Hydrate  of  soda,  NaO  HO 4000  " 

Carbonate  of  soda  (dry)  NaO  CO, 6-300  " 

Crystallized  carbonate  of  soda,  NaO  CO,,  10  HO 14-300  « 

Bicarbonate  of  soda,  NaO  HO  2  COa 8-400  " 

With  regard  to  the  examination  of  pearlash  by  this  method^  the  follow- 
ing points  deserve  attention : — -^ 

The  various  sorts  of  potcush  of  commerce  contain,  besides  carbonate 
of  (and  caustic)  potassa, 

a.  Neutral  salts  (e,g,y  sulphate  of  potassa,  chloride  of  potassium). 

6.  Salts  with  alkaline  reaction  {e.g,^  silicate  of  potassa,  phosphate  of 
potassa). 

c  Admixtures  insoluble  in  water,  more  especially  carbonate,  phos- 
phate, and  silicate  of  lime. 

The  salts  named  in  a  exercise  no  influence  upon  the  results,  but  not 
so  those  named  in  b  and  c.  Those  in  c  may  be  removed  by  filtration ; 
but  the  admixture  of  the  salts  named  in  b  constitutes  an  irremediable, 
though  slight  source  of  error : — that  is  to  say,  if  it  is  desired  to  confine 
the  determination  to  the  caustic  and  carbonated  alkalL  But  as  regards 
the  estimation  of  the  value  of  pearlash  for  many  purposes,  the  term 
error  cannot  be  applied  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  preparation  of  caustic 
potassa,  by  boiling  the  solution  with  lime,  the  alkali  combined  with 
silicic  acid  and  with  phosphoric  acid  is  converted,  like  the  carbonate, 
into  the  caustic  state. 

If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  finding  the  percentage  of  available  alkali, 
but  desire  also  to  know  whether  the  remainder  consists  simply  of 
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foreign  salts,  or  whether  water  is  also  present,  the  determination  of  the 
latter  substance  must  precede  the  alkalimetric  examination.  The  same 
remark  applies  also  to  soda. 

With  regard  to  the  examination  of  soda  hy  this  method^  the  following 
points  deserve  attention : — 

The  soda  of  commerce,  prepared  by  Leblanc's  method,  contains,  be- 
sides carbonate  of  soda,  always,  or  at  least  generally,  hydrate  of  soda, 
sulphate  of  soda,  chloride  of  sodium,  silicate  and  aluminate  of  soda,  and 
not  seldom  also  sulphide  of  sodium,  hyposulphite  and  sulphite  of  soda.* 

The  three  last-named  substances  impede  the  process,  and  interfere 
more  or  less  with  the  accuracy  of  the  results.  Their  presence  is  ascer- 
tained in  the  following  way : — 

a.  Mix  with  sidphuric  acid ;  a  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  reveals 
the  presence  of  sulphide  of  sodium^  with  which  hyposulphite  of  soda  is 
also  invariably  associated. 

b.  Color  dilute  sulphuric  acid  with  a  drop  of  solution  of  permangan- 
ate of  potassa  or  chromate  of  potassa,  and  add  some  of  the  soda  under 
examination,  but  not  sufficient  to  neutralize  the  acid.  If  the  solution 
retains  its  color,  this  proves  the  absence  of  both  sulphite  and  hyposul- 
phite of  soda ;  but  if  the  fluid  loses  its  color,  or  turns  green,  as  the  case 
may  be,  one  of  these  salts  is  present. 

c.  Whether  the  reaction  described  in  (  proceeds  from  sulphite  or 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  is  ascertained  by  supersaturating  a  cle4ur  solution 
of  the  sample  under  examination  with  hydrochloric  acid.  If  the  solu- 
tion, after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  becomes  turbid,  owing  to  the  separa- 
tion of  sulphur  (emitting  at  the  same  time  the  odor  of  sulphurous  acid), 
this  may  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  presence  of  hyposulphite  of  soda ; 
however,  the  solution  may,  besides  the  hyposulphite,  also  contain  sul- 
phite of  soda.  With  respect  to  the  detection  of  sulphite  of  soda  in  the 
presence  of  hyposulphite,  comp.  "  Qual.  Anal.,"  p.  187. 

The  defects  arising  from  the  presence  of  the  three  compounds  in 
question  may  be  remedied  in  a  measure,  by  igniting  the  weighed  sanple 
of  the  soda  with  chlorate  of  potassa,  before  proceeding  to  saturate  it 
This  operation  converts  the  sulphide  of  sodium,  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
and  sulphite  of  soda  into  sulphate  of  soda.  But  if  hyposulphite  of  soda 
is  present,  the  process  serves  to  introduce  another  source  of  error,  as 
that  salt,  upon  its  conversion  into  sulphate  of  soda,  decomposes  an 
equivalent  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  expels  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
latter  [Na  O,  S-A  +  40  (from  the  chlorate  of  potassa)  +  Na  O,  C0,= 
2  (Na  O,  SO3)  4-  COJ. 

The  presence  of  silicate  of  soda  and  of  aluminate  of  soda  may  be 
generally  recognized  by  the  separation  of  a  precipitate  as  soon  as  the 
solution  is  saturated  with  acid.  If  you  intend  the  result  to  express  the 
quantity  of  carbonated  and  caustic  alkali  only,  the  presence  of  these 
two  bodies  becomes  a  slight  source  of  error,  but  if  yoru  wish  to  estimate 
the  value  of  the  soda  for  many  purposes,  no  error  will  be  caused. 

§208. 

Method  of  Fr.  Mohr,  modified. 
Instead  of  estimating  the  alkalies  in  the  direct  way  by  means  of  an 


*  Traces  of  oyanide  of  sodiam  are  also  oooaaionally  found. 
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acid  of  known  strength,  we  may  estimate  them  also,  as  proposed  first  by 
Fb.  Mohr,*  by  supersaturating  with  standard  acid,  expelling  the  car- 
bonic acid  by  boiling,  and  finally  by  determining  by  solution  of  soda  the 
excess  of  stsjidard  acid  added. 

This  process  gives  very  good  results,  and  is  therefore  particularly 
suited  for  scient&c  investigations.  It  requires  the  standard  fluids  men- 
tioned in  §  204,  viz.,  a  standard  acid  and  standard  solution  of  soda.  Each 
of  these  fluids  is  filled  intp  a  Mohr's  burette. 

The  process  is  as  follows : — 

Dissolve  the  alkali  in  water,  and  add  a  measured  quantity  of  tincture 
of  cochineal ;  nm  in  now  as  much  of  the  normal  acid  as  will  suffice!  to 
impart  an  orange  tint  to  the  fluid ;  then  boil,  and  remove  the  last  traces 
of  carbonic  acid,  by  boiling,  shaking,  blowing  into  the  flask,  and  finally 
sucking  out  the  air. 

Now  add  standard  solution  of  soda,  drop  by  drop,  until  the  color  just 
appears  violet.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  determining  the  exact  point  at 
which  the  reaction  is  completed. 

If  the  standard  solution  of  soda  and  the  normal  acid  are  of  correspond- 
ing strength,  the  number  of  c.  c.  used  of  the  soda  solution  is  simply 
deducted  from  the  ntunber  of  c.  c.  used  of  the  acid.  The  remainder  ex- 
presses the  quantity  of  acid  neutralized  by  the  sklkali  in  the  examined 
sample.  If  the  two  standard  fluids  are  not  of  corresponding  strength, 
the  excess  of  acid  adde<l,  and  subsequently  neutralized  by  the  soda  solu- 
tion, is  calculated  from  the  known  proportion  the  one  bears  to  the  other. 

If  ^y  eq.  number  (H=l)  of  grammes  have  been  weighed  of  the  alka- 
lies to  be  valued,  of  soda  accordingly,  5*3  grm.,  of  pearlash  6*91  grm., 
the  number  of  c.  c.  used  of  the  normal  acid  expresses  directly  the  per- 
centage of  carbonate  of  soda  or  carbonate  of  potassa  contained  in  the 
examined  sample ;  since  100  c.  c.  of  the  normal  acid,  containing  ^\  eq. 
grm.  acid  will  just  suffice  to  neutralize  -|^  eq.  grm.  pure  carbonate  of  soda 
or  carbonate  of  pota8sa.f  If  any  other  quantities  of  the  alkalies  have  been 
weighed  off,  a  simple  calculation  will  give  the  result  in  the  desired 
form. 

To  make  this  simple  calculation  quite  clear  for  all  possible  cases, 
I  select  one  of  the  most  complicated  kind,  proceeding  upon  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  soda  solution  is  not  of  corresponding  strength  with  the 
normal  acid,  but  that  2*2  c.  c.  of  the  soda  solution  neutralize  1  c.  c.  of 
the  acid ;  and  that  instead  o£  ^  eq.  grm.,  3*71  grm.  of  pearlash  have 
been  weighed  off. 

The  quantity  of  acid  added  was  48  c.  c. ;  the  excess  required  4*3  c.  c. 
of  soda  solution  for  neutralization.     The  proportion 

2-2:1::  4*3  :  x;  aj=l*95 

shows  that  the  excess  of  acid  wasl*95  c.  c. ;  48  - 1*96  46*05  c.  c.  of  the 
acid  have  accordingly  been  consumed  by  Uie  pearlash.     The  proportion 

3*71  :  46*05  : :  6*91  (y\  eq.  KO,  COj)  :  x]  «= 85*77 

shows  that  the  examined  pearlash  contains  85*77  per  cent,  of  the  pure 
carbonate. 

With  regard  to  certain  variations  from  the  ordinary  course  which  are 
occasionally  convenient,  comp.  p.  495. 

I        ■  ■  I  ■  I  ih 

•  AimaL  d.  Ghem.  u.  Pharm.  86,  11^.  f  Of  100  per  cent,- 
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§209. 

There  now  still  remain  two  questions  to  be  oonsidered,  which  afe  of 
importance  for  the  estimation  of  the  commercial  value  of  potash  and  soda. 
The  first  concerns  the  separate  determination  of  the  caustic  alkali,  which 
the  sample  under  examination  may  contain  besides  the  carbonate ;  the 
second,  the  determination  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  presence  of  carbonate 
of  potassa. 

C.  Determination  of  the  Caustio  Alkali  which  Ck)iDi£BciAL 
Alkali  may  contain  beside  the  Carbonate. 

Many  kinds  of  potashes  and  crude  soda,  more  especially  the  latter, 
contain,  besides  alkaline  carbonate,  also  caustic  alkali ;  and  the  chem- 
ist is  often  called  upon  to  determine  the  amount  of  the  latter ;  as  it  is, 
for  instance,  by  no  means  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  soap-boiler 
how  much  of  the  soda  is  supplied  to  him  already  in  the  caustic  state. 
This  may  be  effected  as  follows : 

Weigh  off  1^  eq.  grm.  substance ;  of  potashes  accordingly,  20*73  grro., 
of  soda  15*9  grm. ;  dissolve  in  water,  in  a  flask  holding  300  c.  c,  fill  up 
to  the  mark,  shake,  allow  the  fluid  to  deposit  out  of  contact  of  air,  and 
take  out  two  portions  of  100  c.  c.  each.  Determine  in  the  one  portion 
the  total  quantity  of  the  carbonated  and  caustic  alkali,  as  diluted  § 
208  ;  the  number  of  c.  c.  of  normal  acid  used  expresses  the  amount  of 
caustic  alkali + alkaline  carbonate,  in  per-cents.  of  the  latter.  Transfer 
the  other  portion  to  a  measuring-flask  holding  300  c.  c,  add  100  c.  c.  of 
water,  then  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms, 
add  water  up  to  the  mark,  shake,  allow  to  deposit  out  of  contact  of  air,* 
measure  off  100  c.  c.  of  the  supernatant  clear  fluid — which  now  contains 
caustic  baryta  in  corresponding  quantity  to  the  caustic  alkali  present  in 
the  sample — add  some  tincture  of  cochineal,  then  normal  nitric  CLcid  (see 
§  210),  to  acid  reaction.  Neutralize  the  excess  of  acid  by  normal  solu- 
tion of  soda,  and  you  will  find  the  c.  c.  of  normal  acid  that  have  been  re- 
quired by  the  caustic  baryta.  Multiply  this  by  3  (as  only  ^  of  the  sec- 
ond portion  has  been  employed  in  the  experiment)  ;  the  result  gives  the 
percentage  of  caustic  alkali,  expressed  as  carbonate  of  soda  or  potassa. 
Deduct  this  number  from  the  percentage  obtained  in  the  first  experi- 
ment ;  the  difference  gives  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potassa  or  soda 
present  as  such.  To  calculate  the  caustic  alkali  into  the  anhydrous  or 
hydrated  state,  it  is  only  necessary  to  multiply  by  the  numbers  given  in 
the  first  method. 

D.  Estimation  of  Carbonate  of  Soda  in  presence  of  Carbonate 
OF  Potassa. 

Soda  being  much  cheaper  than  potash,  i%occasionally  used  to  adulter- 
ate the  latter.  The  common  alkalimetrio  methods  not  only  fail  to  de- 
tect this  adulteration,  but  they  give  the  admixed  soda  as  carbonate  of 
potassa.  Many  processesf  have  been  proposed  for  estimating  in  a  sim- 
ple way  the  soda  contained  in  potash,  but  not  one  of  them  can  be  said 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  case. 


*  Filtering  throngh  a  dry  filter  causes  the  caustic  alkali  to  come  out  rather  toe 
low,  as  the  paper  retains  caustic  baryta  (A.  Miiller,  Joum.  1  prakt  Chem.  83, 
384;  Zoitschriftf.  analyt  Chem.  1,  84). 

t  Comp.  Handworterbuch  der  Chemie,  3  Aufl.  L  448. 
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The  following  tolerably  expeditious  process,  however,  gives  accurate 
results: — Dissolve  6*25  gnu.  of  the  gently  ignited  pearlash  in  water, 
filter  the  solution  into  a  quarter-litre  flask,  add  acetic  acid  in  slight  ex- 
cess, apply  a  gentle  heat  untU  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled,  then  add  to 
the  fluid,  while  still  hot,  acetate  of  lead,  drop  by  drop,  until  the  forma- 
tion of  a  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  lead  ju8t  ceases ;  allow  the  mixture 
to  cool,  add  water  up  to  the  mark,  shake,  allow  to  deposit,  Alter  through 
a  dry  Alter,  and  transfer  200  c.  c.  of  the  filtrate,  corresponding  to  5  grm. 
of  pearlash,  to  a  }-litre  flask.  Add  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  up  to 
the  mark,  and  shake.  K  the  acetate  of  lead  has  been  carefully  added, 
the  fluid  will  now  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  no  longer  con- 
tain lead  ;  in  the  contrary  case,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  must  be  con- 
ducted into  it.  After  the  sulphide  of  lead  has  su&ded,  filter  through 
a  dry  filter.  Evaporate  50  c.  c.  of  the  filtrate  (corresponding  to  1  grm. 
of  pearlash)  with  addition  of  10  c.  c.  hydrochloric  acid,  of  TIO  sp.  gr., 
in  a  weighed  platinum  dish,  to  dryness,  then  cover  the  dish,  heat,  and 
weigh ;  the  weight  found  expresses  the  total  quantity  of  chloride  of 
potassium  and  chloride  of  sodium  given  by  1  grm.  of  the  pearlash. 
Estimate  the  potassa  and  soda  now  severally  in  the  indirect  way,  by 
determining  the  cldorine  volumetrically  (§  141,  I.,  b).  For  the  calcu- 
lation of  the  results,  see  §  197. 

4.  EsTiiiATioN  OF  Alkaline  Earths  bt  the  Alkaumetbic  Method. 

§210. 

Alkaline  earths,  in  the  caustic  state  or  in  the  form  of  carbonates, 
may  also  be  estimated  by  means  of  a  standard  acid.  Standard  sul- 
phuric acid  may  be  used  for  the  estimation  of  magnesia ;  standard  nitric 
add  for  that  of  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime.  To  prepare  1  litre  of  normal 
nitric  acid  you  require  a  pure  dilute  nitric  acid  of  about  1*04  sp.  gr., 
and  also  a  normal  soda  solution  (or  at  least  a  soda  solution  whose  re- 
lation to  normal  sulphuric  acid  is  exactly  known). 

Fill  a  MoHR^s  burette  with  the  nitric  acid,  measure  ofl*  20  c.  c. ; 
color  with  tincture  of  cochineal  and  add  normal  solution  of  soda  from 
a  second  burette  to  alkaline  reaction.  Repeat  the  experiment.  Sup- 
pose 20  c.  c.  of  the  acid  have  required  24  c.  c.  of  normal  soda  solution, 
add  to  every  20  volumes  of  the  acid  4  volumes  of  water.  For  the  pro- 
per way  of  effecting  the  dilution,  see  p.  493  (Preparation  of  Normal  Sul- 
phuric Acid).  After  diluting,  measure  off"  20  c.  c,  and  neutralize  with 
the  normal  solution  of  soda,  of  which  it  must  now  take  exactly  20  c.  c. 

It  will  be  well  to  verify  the  normal  nitric  acid  in  the  manner  direct- 
ed, p.  492. 

If  the  alkaline  earth  to  baestimated  is  in  the  caustic  state,  weigh  off*  a 
definite  quantity,  add  wa4l^  then,  from  a  burette  normal  nitric  acid, 
until  solution  is  effected,  and  the  fluid,  colored  with  cochineal,  appears 
orange;  now  add  soda  solution  until  the  color  just  changes  to  violet ; 
deduct  the  soda  solution  added  from  the  acid,  and  calculate  by  the  pro- 
portion 

1000  (c.  c.)  :  the  number  of  c.  c.  of  acid  used 


76*5  (eq.  baryta),  51*75  (eq.  strontia),  28  (eq.  lime)  or  20  (eq.  magnesia) 
:  X  (grm.  of  baryta,  strontia,  lime,  or  magnesia). 
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Should  there  be  a  Mlure  the  first  time  in  determining  the  exact  point 
at  which  the  fluids  turn  violet,  add  another  c  c.  of  the  add,  and  then 
again  solution  of  soda  until  violet. 

In  the  case  of  carbonates  of  the  alkaline  earths,  heat  a  weighed  quan- 
tity of  the  sample,  in  a  flask,  with  water ;  then  add,  from  the  burette 
small  portions  of  normal  nitric  acid.  When  solution  is  effected  and 
the  acid  is  consequently  in  excess,  add  tincture  of  cochineal,  then  nor* 
mal  soda  solution,  till  only  a  small  excess  of  acid  remains,  say  ^  or  1 
c.  c.  Heat  to  boUing,  shake  the  liquid,  and  continue  boiling  for  soma 
minutes,  to  expel  the  carbonic  acid  completely  from  the  fluid  and  flask ; 
finally  add  soda  until  just  violet.  1000  c.  c.  of  the  normal  acid  corre- 
spond to  98*5  grm.  carbonate  of  baryta,  73*75  grm.  carbonate  of  stron- 
tia,  50  grm.  carbonate  of  lime,  or  42  grm.  carbonate  of  magnesia. 

By  weighing  oflf  the  iV  ^^  Tir  ^*  (^=-^)  8"^*  ®^  *^®  caustic  or  car- 
bonated alkaline  earths,  the  necessity  of  a  (^culation  of  the  results  is 
altogether  dispensed  with ;  in  the  former  case,  the  number  of  c.  c,  in 
the  latter  that  of  half  c.  c.  used  of  the  normal  acid,  expresses  the  per- 
centage required. 

5.  Chlorimetky. 
§  211. 

The  "  chloride  of  lime,"  or  "  bleaching  powder  "  of  commerce,  con- 
tains hypochlorite  of  lime,  chloride  of  calcium,  and  hydrate  of  lime. 
The  two  latter  ingredients  are  for  the  most  part  combined  with  one 
another  to  basic  chJoride  of  calcium.  In  freshly  prepared  and  perfectly 
normal  chloride  of  lime,  the  quantities  of  hypochlorite  of  Ume  and 
chloride  of  calcium  present  stand  to  each  other  in  the  proportion  of 
their  equivalents.  When  such  chloride  of  lime  is  brought  into  contact 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  whole  of  the  chlorine  it  contains  is 
liberated  in  the  elementary  form,  in  accordance  with  the  following 
equation : — 

Ca  O,  a  0  +  Ca  a+2  (H  O,  S  0,)=2  (Ca  O,  S  O3)  +2  H  0+2  CI. 

On  keeping  chloride  of  lime,  however,  the  proportion  between  hypo- 
chlorite of  lime  and  chloride  of  calcium  gradually  changes — ^the  former 
decreases,  the  latter  increases.  Hence  from  this  cause  alone|  to  say 
nothing  of  original  diflerence,  the  commercial  article  is  not  of  mii£>rm 
quality,  and  on  treatment  with  acid  gives  sometimes  more  and  sometimes 
less  chlorine. 

As  the  value  of  this  article  depends  entirely  upon  the  amount  of 
chlorine  set  free  on  treatment  with  acid,  chemists  have  devised  various 
simple  methods  of  determining  the  available  amount  of  chlorine  in  any 
given  sample.  These  methods  have  colloolively  received  the  name  of 
Chlorimetry.     We  describe  a  few  of  the  best. 

Preparation  op  the  Solution  op  Chloride  op  Lime. 

The  solution  is  prepared  alike  for  all  methods,  and  best  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : — 

Weigh  off  10  grm.,  triturate  finely  with  a  little  water,  add  gradually 
more  water,  pour  the  liquid  into  a  litre  flask,  triturate  the  residue 
again  with  water,  ajid  rinse  the  contents  of  the  mortar  carefully  into 
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the  flask ;  fill  the  latter  to  the  mark,  shake  the  milkj  fluid,  and  ex- 
amine it  at  once  in  that  state,  %,e.,  without  allowing  it  to  deposit ;  and 
every  time,  before  measuring  off  a  fresh  portion,  shake  again.  The  re- 
sults obtained  with  this  turbid  solution  are  much  more  constant  and  cor- 
rect than  when,  as  is  usually  recommended,  the  fluid  is  allowed  to  de- 
posit, and  the  experiment  is  made  with  the  supernatant  clear  portion 
alone.  The  truth  of  this  may  readily  be  proved  by  making  two  sepa- 
rate experiments,  one  with  the  decanted  clear  fluid,  and  the  other  with 
the  residuary  turbid  mixture.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  an  experiment 
made  in  my  own  laboratory,  the  decanted  clear  fluid  gave  22*6  of 
chlorine,  the  residuary  mixture  25*0,  the  uniformly  mixed  turbid  solu- 
tion 24*5. 

1  c  c.  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  so  prepared  corresponds  to 
0.01  grm.  chloride  of  lime. 

A.   Penot's  Method.* 

§  212. 

This  method  is  based  upon  the  conversion  of  arsenious  acid  into 
arsenic  acid ;  the  conversion  is  effected  in  an  alkaline  solution.  Iodide 
of  potassium-starch  paper  is  employed  to  ascertain  the  exact  point  when 
the  reaction  is  completed. 

a.  JRrepcKraHon  of  the  Iodide  of  Potassium- 8tarck  Paper, 

The  following  method  is  preferable  to  the  original  one  given  by  Pe- 
hot: — 

Stir  3  grm.  of  potato  starch  in  250  c.  c.  of  cold  water,  boil  with 

stirring,  add  a  solution  of  1    grm.  iodide  of  potassium   and  1  grm. 

crystallized  carbonate  of  soda,  and  dilute  to  500  c.  c.     Moisten  strips 

'  of  fine  white  unsized  paper  with  this  fluid,  and  dry.     Keep  in  a  closed 

bottle. 

h.  Preparation  of  tJie  Solution  of  Arsenious  Acid, 

Dissolve  4*436  grm.  of  pure  arsenious  acid  and  13  grm.  pure  crystal- 
lized carbonate  of  soda  in  600 — 700  c.  c.  water,  with  the  aid  of  heat, 
let  the  solution  cool,  and  then  dilute  to  1  litre.  £Iach  c.  c.  of  this  solu- 
tion contains  0*004436  grm.  arsenious  acid  which  corresponds  to  1  c.  c. 
chlorine  gas  of  0^  and  760  mm.  atmospheric  pressure.f 

As  arsenite  of  soda  in  alkaline  solution  is  liable,  when  exposed  to 
access  of  air,  to  bo  gradually  converted  into  arseniate  of  soda,  Penot's 
solution  should  be  kept  in  small  bottles  with  glass  stoppers,  filled  to  the 
top,  and   a   fresh   bottle  used    for   every  new  series  of  experiments. 

*  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Indostrielle  de  MolhouBe,  1852,  No.  118. — Dingler's 
Polytech.  Joomal,  127,  134. 

f  Penot  gives  the  quantity  of  arsenious  add  as  4*44 ;  but  I  have  oorrected  this 
number  to  4*436,  in  accordance  with  the  now  received  equivalents  of  the  sub- 
fitances  and  specific  gravity  of  chlorine  gas — after  the  following  proportion : — 
70-92  (2  eq.  chlorine)  :  99  (1  eq.  AsO.) ::  3  17763  (weight  of  1  litre  of  chlorine  gas) 
:  x;  2=4*436,  i.e.  the  quantity  of  arsenious  add  which  1  litre  of  chlorine  gas 
converts  into  arsenic  acid 

This  solution  is  arranged  to  suit  the  foreign  method  of  designating  the  strength 
of  chloride  of  lime — viz. ,  in  chlorimetrical  degrees  (each  degree  represents  1  litre 
chlorine  gas  at  0"  and  760  mm.  pressuxe  in  a  kilogramme  of  the  substance).   This 
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According  to  Fr.  Mohb*  the  solution  keeps  unchanged^  if  the  arse- 
nious  acid  and  the  carbonate  of  soda  are  both  absolutely  free  from 
oxidizable  matters  (sulphide  of  arsenic,  sulphide  of  sodium,  sulphite  of 
soda). 

e.   The  Process, 

Measure  off,  with  a  pipette,  50  c.  c.  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of 
lime  prepared  according  to  the  directions  of  §  211,  transfer  to  a  beaker, 
and  from  a  50  c.  c.  burette,  add,  slowly,  and  at  last  drop  by  drop,  the 
solution  of  arsenious  acid,  with  constant  stirring,  until  a  drop  of  the 
mixture  produces  no  longer  a  blue-colored  spot  on  the  iodized  paper; 
it  is  very  easy  to  hit  the  point  exactly,  as  the  gradually  increasing 
faintness  of  the  blue  spots  made  on  the  paper  by  tiie  fluid  dropped  on 
it,  indicates  the  approaching  termination  of  the  reaction,  and  warns  the 
operator  to  confine  the  further  addition  of  the  solution  of  arsenious 
acid  to  a  single  drop  at  a  time.  The  number  of  ^  c.  c.  used  indicates 
directly  the  nimiber  of  chlorimetrical  degrees  (see  note),  as  the  follow- 
ing  calculation  shows :  suppose  you  have  used  40  c.  c.  of  solution  of 
arsenious  acid,  then  the  quantity  of  chloride  of  lime  used  in  the  experi- 
ment contains  40  c.  c.  of  chlorine  gas.  Now,  the  50  c.  c.  of  solution 
employed  correspond  to  0*5  grm.  of  chloride  of  lime;  therefore  0*5 
grm.  of  chloride  of  lime  contain  40  c.  c.  chlorine  gas,  therefore  1000 
grm.  contain  80000  c.  c.  =  80  litres.  This  method  gives  very  constant 
and  accurate  results,  and  appears  to  be  particularly  well  suited  for  use 
in  manufacturing  establishments  where  there  is  no  objection,  on  the 
score  of  danger,  to  the  employment  of  arsenious  add.    (Expt.  No.  99.) 

B.   Otto's  Method. 
§  213. 

The  principle  of  this  method  is  as  follows : — 

Two  eq.  protosulphate  of  iron,  when  brought  into  contact  with  chlo- 
rine, in  presence  of  water  and  free  sulphuric  acid,  give  1  eq.  ses- 
quisulphate  of  iron,  and  1  eq.  H  CI,  the  process  consuming  1  eq. 
chlorine. 

2  (Fe  O,  S  03)  +  S  O3+H  0-|-a.=Fea  Os,  3  S  O^-f-H  CL 

2  eq.  crystallized  protosulphate  of  iron ; — 

2  (Fe  O,  S  O3,  H  04-6  aq.)  =  278 

coiTespond  to  35*46  of  chlorine,  or,  in  other  terms,  0'7839  grm.  crystal- 
lized protosulphate  of  iron  correspond  to  0*1  grm.  chlorine. 

The  protosulphate  of  iron  required  for  these  experiments  is  best  pre- 
pared as  follows : — 

Take  iron  nails,  free  from  rust,  and  dissolve  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
applying  heat  in  the  last  stage  of  the  operation ;   filter  the  solution, 

method  was  proposed  by  Oay-Lussac.  The  degrees  may  readfly  be  oonTeited 
iuto  per-cents,  and  vice  versd,  thus :  -  A  sample  of  chloride  of  lime  of  90**  contains 
90  X  817763=285 -086  grm.  chlorine  in  1000  grm.  or  28*59  in  100  ;  and  a  sample 
containing  34*2  per  cent,  chlorine,  is  of  107*6%  for  100  grm.  of  the  sabstanoe  con- 
tain 34*2  grm.  chlorine  .  * .  1000  grm.  of  the  substance  contain  342  grm.  chlorine, 
but  342  grm.  chlorine =if:-)Vr\-T  litre8=107*6  litres .  *.  1000  gxm.  of  the  subeUiiM 
contain  107  6  litres  chlorine. 

*  His  Lehrbuch  der  Titrirmethode,  2  Aufl.  S.  290. 
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still  hot,  into  about  twice  its  volmue  of  spirit  of  wine.     The  precipitate 
conaiBts  of 

FeO,  S0,+  H0+6aq. 

Collect  upon  a  filter,  wash  with  spirit  of  wine,  spread  upon  a  sheet 
of  blotting  paper,  and  dry  in  the  air.  When  the  mass  smells  no  longer 
of  spirit  of  wine,  transfer  to  a  bottle  and  keep  this  well  corked.  In- 
stead of  protosulphate  of  iron,  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  ammo- 
nia (p.  93)  may  be  used.  0*1  grm.  of  chlorine  oxidizes  1'1055  grm.  of 
this  doable  sulphate. 

2^  Process, 

Dissolve  3*1356  grm.  (4  x '07839  grm.)  of  the  precipitated  protosul- 
phate of  iron,  or  4*422  grm.  (4  X  1*1055  grm.)  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of 
iron  and  ammonia,  with  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  in  water,  to  200  c.  a ;  take  out,  with  a  pipette,  50  c  c,  corre- 
sponding to  0*7839  grm.  protosulphate  of  iron,  or  1*1055  grm.  sulphate 
of  protoxide  of  iron  and  ammonia,  dilute  with  150 — 200  c.  c.  water, 
add  a  sufficiency  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  and  run  in  from  a  50  c.  c. 
burette  the  freshly  shaken  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  prepared  accord- 
ing to  §  211,  until  the  protoxide  of  iron  is  completely  converted  uito 
sesqtiioxide.  To  know  the  exact  point  when  the  oxidation  is  completed, 
place  a  number  of  drops  of  a  solution  of  ferricyanide  of  j>otassium  on  a 
plate,  and,  when  the  operation  is  drawing  to  an  end,  apply  some  of  the 
mixture  with  a  stirring-rod  to  one  of  the  drops  on  the  plate,  and  observe 
whether  it  produces  a  blue  precipitate;  repeat  the  experiment  after 
every  fresh  addition  of  two  drops  of  the  solution  of  chorido  of  lime. 
When  the  mixture  no  longer  produces  a  blue  precipitate  in  the  solution 
of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  on  the  plate,  read  off  the  number  of  volumes 
used  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  lime. 

The  amount  of  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  used  contained  0*1  grm. 
of  chlorine.  Suppose  40  c.  c.  have  been  used :  as  every  c.  c.  corix)- 
sponds  to  0*01  grm.  of  chloride  of  lime,  the  ]>ercentage  by  weight  of 
available  chlorine  in  the  chloride  of  lime  is  found  by  the  following  pro- 
portion : — 

0*40:  0*10::  100  :  a;;  a:=25; 

or,  by  dividing  1000  by  the  number  of  c.  c.  used  of  the  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  lime. 

This  method  also  gives  very  satisfactory  results,  provided  always 
that  the  salts  of  protoxide  of  iron  are  perfectly  dry  and  free  froin  ses- 
quiozide. 

Modification  of  the  preceding  Method, 

Instead  of  the  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  a  solution  of  proto- 
chloride  of  iron,  prepared  by  dissolving  pianoforte  wire  in  hydrochloric 
acid  (according  to  p.  194,  aa)y  may  be  used  with  the  best  results.  If 
0*6316  of  pui-e  metallic  iron,  t.e.,  0*6335  of  fine  pianofoi'te  wire  (which 
may  be  assumed  to  contain  99*7  per  cent,  of  iron),  are  dissolved  to  200 
c.  c.,  the  solution  so  prepared  contains  exactly  the  same  amount  of  iron 
as  the  solution  of  [)rotosulphate  above  mentioned — that  is  to  say,  50 
c.  c.  of  it  correspond  to  0*1  grm.  chlorine.  But  as  it  is  inconvenient  to 
weigh  ofi*  a  definite  quantity  of  iron  wire,  the  following  course  may  be 
pursued  in  preference:  weigh  off,  accurately,  about  0*15  grm.,  dissolve. 
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dilute  the  solution  to  about  200  c.  a,  axkligse  the  iran  witii  ihe  solution 
of  chloride  of  lime,  prepared  aooording  to  the  diredions  of  §  21 1,  and 
calculate  the  chlorine  by  the  proportion 

56  :  35-46  : :  the  quantity  of  iron  used :  x  / 

the  X  found  corresponds  to  the  chlorine  contained  in  the  amount  used  of 
the  solution  of  chloride  of  lime.  This  calculation  may  be  dispensed  with 
by  the  application  of  the  following  formula,  in  which  the  carbon  in  the 
pianoforte  wire  is  taken  into  account : — 

Multiply  the  weight  of  the  pianoforte  wire  by  6313,  and  dividb  the 
product  by  the  number  of  c.  c.  used  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  lime : 
the  result  expresses  the  percentage  of  chlorine  by  weight. 

This  method  gives  very  good  results.  I  have  described  it  here  prin- 
cipally because  it  dispenses  altogether  with  the  use  of  standard  fluids.  It 
is  therefore  particularly  well  adapted  for  occasional  examinations  of 
samples  of  chloride  of  lime,  and  also  by  way  of  control.  (See  Expt. 
No.  99.) 

C.  Bunsen's  MetJiod. 

Pour  10  c.  c.  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  prepared  according  to 
the  directions  of  §  211  (containing  0*1  chloride  of  lime),  into  a  beaker, 
and  add  about  6  c.  o.  of  the  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  prepared 
according  to  p.  314,  a  (containing  0*6  KI) ;  dilute  the  mixture  with  about 
100  c.  c.  water,  acidify  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  determine  the  libera- 
ted iodine  as  directed  §  146.  As  1  eq.  iodine  corresponds  to  1  eq.  chlo- 
rine, the  calculation  is  easy.  This  method  gives  excellent  results.  (Com- 
pare Expt.  No.  99.) 

6.   EXA.MINATION   OF   BlACK   OxIDE   OF  JVIaNOAKESE. 

§214. 

The  native  black  oxide  of  manganese  (as  also  the  regenerated  artifi- 
cial product)  is  a  mixture  of  binoxide  of  manganese  with  lower  oxides 
of  that  metal,  and  with  sesquioxide  of  iron,  clay,  &c. ;  it  also  invariably 
contains  moisture,  and  frequently  chemically  combioed  water.  The  com^ 
mercial  value  of  the  ai-ticle  depends  entin^ly  upon  the  amount  of  binoxide 
(or,  more  correctly  expressed,  of  available  oxygen)  which  it  contains. 
By  "  available  oxygen  "  we  understand  the  excess  of  oxygen  contained 
in  a  manganese,  over  the  1  eq.  combined  with  the  metal  to  protoxide ; 
upon  treating  the  ore  with  hydiochloric  acid,  an  amount  of  chlorine  is 
obtained  equivalent  to  this  excess  of  oxygen.  This  available  oxygen  is 
always  expressed  in  the  form  of  binoxide  of  manganese.  1  eq.  corre- 
sponds to  1  eq.  binoxide  of  manganese,  since  MnOy=MnO-i-0. 

I.  Drying  the  Sample. 

All  analyses  of  manganese  proceed  of  course  upon  the  supposition  that 
the  sample  operated  upon  is  a  fair  average  specimen  of  the  ore.  A  portion 
of  a  tolerably  finely  jiowdercd  average  sample  is  generally  sent  for  analysis 
to  the  chemist ;  in  the  case  of  new  lodes,  however,  a  number  of  samples, 
taken  from  dilferent  parts  of  the  mine,  are  also  occasionally  sent.  If^  is 
tlie  latter  case,  the  average  composition  of  the  ore  is  to  be  ascertained,  and 
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not  simply  that  of  the  seYeral  Bamples,  the  following  course  must  be 
resorted  to  :  crush  the  several  samples  of  the  ore  in  an  iron  mortar 
to  coarse  powder,  and  pass  the  whole  of  this  through  a  rather  coai'se  sieve. 
Mix  uniformly,  then  remove  a  sufficiently  large  portion  of  the  coai-se 
powder  with  a  spoon,  reduce  it  to  powder  in  a  steel  mortar,  passing  the 
whole  of  this  through  a  fine  sieve.  Mix  the  powder  obtained  by  this 
second  process  of  pulverization  most  intimately;  take  about  8 — 10  grm. 
of  it,  and  triturate  this,  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  in  an  agate  mortar,  to 
an  impalpable  powder.  Average  samples  are  generally  already  suffici- 
ently fine  to  require  only  the  last  o{)ei'atiou. 

As  regards  the  temperature  at  which  the  powder  is  to  be  dried,  if  you 
desire  to  expel  the  whole  of  the  moisture  without  disturbing  any  of  the 
water  of  hydration,  the  temperature  adopted  must  be  120°  (this  is  the 
result  of  my  own  experiments,  see  £xpt.  No.  100).  But,  as  there  ap- 
pears to  be  at  present  an  almost  universal  understanding  in  the  manga- 
nese trade,  to  limit  the  drying  temperature  to  100°,  the  fine  powder  is 
exposed,  in  a  shallow  copper  or  brass  pan,  for  6  hours,  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  boiling  water,  in  a  water-bath  (p.  37,  fig.  19). 

When  the  samples  have  been  dried,  they  are  introducetl,  still  hot,  into 
glass  tabes  12 — 14  cm.  long,  and  8^10  mm.  wide,  sealed  at  one  end ; 
thes^  tubes  are  then  corked  and  allowed  to  cool. 

In  laboratoiies  where  whole  series  of  ana]3rses  of  diffei'ent  ores  are  of 
fi'equent  occurrence,  it  is  advisable  to  number  the  dryiiig-|)an8  and  glass 
tubes,  and  to  ti*ansfer  the  samples  always  from  the  pan  to  the  tube  of 
the  corresponding  number. 

U.  Determination  of  the  Binoxide  of  Manganese. 

§216. 

Of  the  many  methods  that  have  been  proposed  for  the  valuation  of 
mfcnfflmese  ores,  I  select  three  as  the  most  exi)editious  and  accurate. 
The  first  is  more  particularly  adapted  for  technical  purj>08es. 

A.  Fbesenius  arul  Will's  Metlwd, 

a.  If  oxalic  acid  (or  an  oxalate)  is  brought  into  contact  with  binoxide 
of  manganese,  in  presence  of  water  and  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  proto- 
solphate  of  manganese  is  formed,  and  carbonic  acid  evolved,  while  the 
oxygen,  which  we  may  assume  to  exist  in  the  binoxide  of  manganese  in 
oomhination  with  the  protoxide,  combuies  ¥rith  the  elements  of  tlie  oxalic 
acid,  and  thus  converts  the  latter  into  carbonic  acid. 

Mn  Oa  +  S03+CA=MnO,S03  4-2  CO^ 

Each  equivalent  of  available  oxygen  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same, 
each  1  eq.  binoxide  of  manganese  =  43*5,  gives  2  ci|.  carbonic  acid  =  44. 

6.  If  this  process  is  pei-formed  in  a  weighed  apparatus  fi-om  which 
nothing  except  the  evolved  carbonic  acid  can  escape,  and  which,  at  the 
same  time,  permits  the  complete  expulsion  of  that  acid,  the  diminution 
of  weight  will  at  once  show  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  which  has 
escaped,  and  consequently,  by  a  very  simple  calculation,  the  quantity  of 
binoxide  oontained  in  the  analyzed  manganese  ore.  As  44  parts  by 
veight  of  carbonic  acid  correspond  to  43*5  of  binoxide  of  manganese, 
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the  carbonic  acid  found  need  simply  be  multiplied  hj  43*5,  and  the  pro- 
duct divided  by  44,  or  the  carbonic  acid  may  be  multiplied  by 

—  =0-9887, 
44  ' 

to  find  the  corresponding  amount  of  binoxide  of  manganese. 

c.  But  even  this  calculation  may  be  avoided  by  simply  using  in  the 
operation  the  exact  weight  of  ore  which,  if  the  latter  consisted  of  pure 
binoxide,  would  give  100  parts  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  number  of  parts  evolved  of  carbonic  acid  expresses,  in  that  case, 
directly  the  number  of  parts  of  binoxide  contained  in  100  parts  of  the 
analyzed  ore.  It  results  from  b  that  98*87  is  the  number  required. 
Suppose  the  experiment  is  made  with  0*9887  grm.  of  the  ore,  the  num- 
ber of  centigrammes  of  carbonic  acid  evolved  in  the  process  expresses 
directly  the  percentage  of  binoxide  contained  in  the  analyzed  manganese 
ore.  Now,  as  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  evolved  from  0*9887  grm.  of 
manganese  would  be  rather  small  for  accurate  weighing,  it  is  advisable 
to  take  a  multiple  of  this  weight,  and  to  divide  afterwards  the  number 
of  centigrammes  of  carbonic  acid  evolved  from  this  multiple  weight  by 
the  same  number  by  which  the  unit  has  been  multiplied.  The  multiple 
which  answers  the  purpose  best  for  superior  ores  is  the  triple,  =  2*966 ; 
for  inferior  ores,  I  recommend  the  quadruple,  =  3*955,  or  t^e  quintuple, 
=  4-9435. 

The  analytical  process  is  performed  in 
the  apparatus  illustrated  in  fig.  100,  and 
which  has  been  described  already,  p.  289. 
The  flask  A  should  hold,  up  to  the 
neck,  about  120  c.c. ;  J?  about  100  cc 
The  latter  is  half  filled  with  sulphuric 
acid ;  the  tube  a  is  closed  at  b  with  a 
little  wax  ball,  or  a  very  small  piece  of 
caoutchouc  tubing,  with  a  short  piece  of 
glass  rod  inserted  in  the  other  end. 

Place  2-966,  or  3-955,  or  4-9435  grm.— 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  ore — ^in 
a  watch-glass,  and  tare  the  latter  most 
accurately  on  a  delicate  balance ;  then  re- 
move the  weights  from  the  watch-glass, 
and  replace  them  by  manganese  from  tlie 
tube,  very  cautiously,  with  the  aid  of  a 
gentle  tap  with  the  finger,  until  the  equi- 
Transfer  the  weighed  sample,  with  the  aid 


Fig.  100. 


^ 


librum  is  exactly  restored. 

of  a  card,  to  the  flask  A,  add  5 — 6  grm.  neutral  oxalate  of  soda,  or  about 
7*5  grm.  neutral  oxalate  of  jiotassa,  in  powder,  and  as  much  water  as 
will  fill  the  flask  to  about  one-third.  Insert  the  cork  into  A,  and  tare  the 
apparatus  on  a  strong  but  delicate  balance,  by  means  of  shot,  and  lastly 
tinfoil,  not  ]>laced  dii^ctly  on  the  scale,  but  in  an  appropriate  vaneL 
The  tare  is  kept  under  a  glass  Ijcll.  Try  whether  the  apparatus  closes 
air-tight  (see  p.  289).  Then  make  some  sidphuric  acid  flow  from  JB  into 
^4,  by  applying  suction  to  d,  by  means  of  a  caoutchouc  tube.  The  evolu- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  commences  immediately  in  a  steady  and  uniform 
manner.  When  it  begins  to  slacken,  cause  a  fresh  portion  of  sulphurio 
acid  to  pass  into  A,  and  repeat  this  until  the  manganese  ore  is  completdy 
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decomposed,  which,  if  the  sample  has  been  very  finelj  pulverized,  requires 
at  the  most  about  five  minutes.  The  complete  decomposition  of  the 
analyzed  ore  is  indicated,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  cessation  of  the  dis- 
engagement of  carbonic  acid,  and  its  non-renewal  upon  the  influx  of  a 
fresh  portion  of  sulphuric  acid  into  A ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the 
total  disappearance  of  every  trace  of  black  powder  from  the  bottom  of 
A* 

Now  cause  some  more  sulphuric  acid  to  pass  from  2?  into  A,  to  heat 
the  fluid  in  the  latter,  and  expel  the  last  traces  of  carbonic  acid  therein 
dissolved ;  remove  the  wax  stopper,  or  india-rubber  tube,  from  6,  and 
appl^  gentle  suction  to  d  imtil  the  air  drawn  out  tastes  no  longer  of 
carbonic  acid.  Let  the  apparatus  cool  completely  in  the  air,  and  place 
it  on  the  balance,  with  the  tare  on  the  other  scale,  and  restore  equilibri- 
um. The  number  of  centigramme  weights  added,  divided  by  3,  4,  or  5, 
according  to  the  multiple  of  0*9887  grm.  used,  expresses  the  percentage 
of  binoxide  contained  in  the  analyzed  ore. 

In  experiments  made  with  definite  quantities  of  the  ore,  weighing 
in  an  open  watch-glass  cannot  well  be  avoided,  and  the  dried  manganese 
is  thus  exposed  to  the  chance  of  a  reabsorption  of  water  from  the  air, 
which  of  course  tends  to  interfere,  to  however  so  trifling  an  extent, 
with  iiie  accuracy  of  the  results.  In  very  precise  experiments,  there- 
ibre,  the  best  way  is  to  analyze  an  indeterminate  quantity  of  the  ore, 
and  to  calculate  the  percentage  as  shown  above.  For  this  purpose,  one 
of  the  little  corked  tubes,  filled  with  the  dry  pulverized  ore,  is  accu- 
rately weighed,  and  about  3  to  5  grm.  (according  to  the  quality  of  the 
ore)  are  transferred  to  the  flask  A.  By  now  reweighing  the  tube,  the 
exact  quantity  of  ore  in  the  flask  is  ascertained.  To  facilitate  this 
operation,  it  is  advisable  to  scratch  on  the  tube,  with  a  file,  marks  indi- 
cating, approximately,  the  various  quantities  which  may  be  required  for 
the  ajudysiB,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  ore. 

With  proper  skill  and  patience  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  a  good 
balance  and  correct  weights,  this  method  gives  most  accurate  and  corre- 
sponding results,  diflering  in  two  analyses  of  the  same  ore  barely  to  the 
extent  of  0*2  per  cent. 

If  the  results  of  two  assajB  difler  by  more  than  0*2  per  cent.,  a  third 
experiment  should  be  made.  In  laboratories  where  analyses  of  manga- 
nese ores  ave  matters  of  frequent  occurrence,  it  will  be  found  conveni- 
ent to  use  an  aspirator  for  sucking  out  the  carbonic  acid.  In  the  case 
of  very  moist  air,  the  error  which  proceeds  from  the  fact  that  the  water 
in  the  air  drawn  through  the  apparatus  is  retained,  and  which  is  usu- 
ally quite  inconsiderable,  may  now  be  increased  to  an  important  extent. 
Under  such  circumstances,  connect  the  end  of  the  tube  b  with  a  chlo- 
ride of  calcium  tube  during  the  suction. 

Some  ores  of  manganese  contain  carbanatea  of  the  alkaline  ea/rthe^ 
which  of  course  necessitates  a  modification  of  the  foregoing  process.  To 
ascertain  whether  carbonates  of  the  alkaline  earths  are  present,  boil  a 
sample  of  the  pulverized  ore  with  water,  and  add  nitric  acid.  If 
any  effervescence  takes  place,  the  process  is  modified  as  follows 
(R6HB  t)  :— 

^  If  the  manganese  ore  haa  been  pulTerized  in  an  iron  mortar,  a  few  black 

(paxtiolea  of  iron  from  the  mortar)  will  often  remain  perceptible. 
t  Zeitflchrift  1  analyt.  Chem.  1,  48. 
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After  the  weighed  portion  of  ore  has  been  introduced  into  the 
flask  Ay  treat  it  with  water,  so  that  the  flask  may  be  about  ^  full,  add 
a  few  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  ( 1  part,  by  weight,  sulphuric  acid, 
to  5  parts  water)  and  warm  with  agitation,  preferably  in  a  water  bath. 
After  some  time  dip  a  rod  in  and  test  whether  the  fluid  possesses  a 
strongly  acid  reaction.  If  it  does  not,  add  more  sulphuric  acid.  As 
soon  as  the  whole  of  the  carbonates  are  decomposed  by  continued  heat- 
ing of  the  acidified  fluid,  completely  neutralize  the  excess  of  acid  with 
soda  solution  free  from  carbonic  acid,  allow  to  cool,  add  the  usual 
quantity  of  oxalate  of  soda,  and  proceed  as  above. 

If  you  have  no  soda  solution  free  from  carbonic  acid  at  hand,  you 
may  place  the  oxalate  of  soda  or  oxalic  acid  (about  3  grm.)  in  a  small 
tube,  and  suspend  this  in  the  flask  A  by  means  of  a  thread  £A8tened  by 
the  cork.  When  the  apparatus  is  tared,  and  you  have  satisfied  yourself 
that  it  is  air-tight,  release  the  thread  and  proceed  as  above. 

B.   Bunsen's  Method. 

Reduce  the  ore  to  the  very  finest  powder,  weigh  off  about  0*4  grm., 
introduce  this  into  the  small  flask  a,  illustrated  in  fig  59,  p.  308,  and 
pour  pure  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  over  it ;  conduct  the  prooesB  ex- 
actly as  in  the  analysis  of  chromates.  BoU  until  the  ore  is  completely 
dissolved  and  all  the  chlorine  expelled,  which  is  eflected  in  a  few  min- 
utes. Each  eq.  iodine  separated  corresponds  to  1  eq.  chlorine  evolved, 
and  accordingly  to  1  eq.  binoxide  of  manganese.  For  the  estimation  of 
the  separated  iodine,  the  method  §  146  may  be  employed.  Results 
most  accurate. 

C.  Estimation  of  the  I^inoxide  of  3IcmgaiMse  hy  means  of  Iron, 

Dissolve,  in  a  small  long-necked  flask,  placed  in  a  slanting  position, 
about  1  grm.  pianoforte  wire,  accurately  weighed,  in  moderately  con- 
centrated pure  hydrochloric  acid ;  weigh  off  about  0*6  gnn.  of  the  siiiir 
ple  of  manganese  ore  in  a  little  tube,  drop  this  into  the  flask,  with  its 
contents,  and  heat  cautiously  until  the  ore  is  dissolved.  1  eq.  binoxide 
of  manganese  converts  2  eq.  of  dissolved  iron  from  the  state  of  proto- 
to  that  of  sesquichloride.  When  complete  solution  has  taken  place, 
dilute  the  contents  of  the  flask  with  water,  allow  to  cool,  rinse  into  a 
beaker,  and  determine  the  iron  still  remaining  in  the  state  of  protochlo- 
ride  with  chromate  of  potash  (p.  198).  Deduct  this  from  the  weight  of 
the  wire  employed  in  the  process ;  the  difference  expresses  the  quantity 
of  iron  which  has  been  converted  by  the  oxygen  of  the  manganese  from 
protochloride  to  sesquichloride.*  This  diflerenoe  multiplied  by  ^f^ 
or  0*7768,  gives  the  amount  of  binoxide  in  the  analyzed  ore.  This  me- 
thod also,  if  cai-efuUy  executed,  gives  very  accurate  results.  If  you 
determine  the  excess  of  protochloride  of  iron  wi^  permanganate,  do 
not  forget  the  remarks  on  page  198,  note. 

The  main  reason  why  this  method  is  less  suitable  for  industrial  use 
than  the  first  lies  in  the  fact,  that  the  analyst  must  work  with  mudi 
smaller  quantities  of  substance.    Hence  to  obtain  results  equally  aocurate 

*  In  very  precise  experiments^  the  weight  of  the  iron  must  be  multiplied  bj 
0*097,  sinoo  pianoforte  wire   may  always  be  assumed  to  oontain  about  (HWO 

impurities. 
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with  those  yielded  b j  A,  fieur  greater  nicety  in  weighing  and  manipulat- 
ing is  required.  Instead  of  metallic  iron,  weighed  quantities  of  pure 
protosulphate  of  iron,  or  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  ii'on  and  ammonia, 
may  be  used. 

m.   ESTIICATIOK  OF  MOISTURE   IN   MaNOANESE. 

§216. 

In  the  purchase  and  sale  of  manganese,  a  certain  proportion  of  moisture 
IB  usually  assumed  to  be  present,  and  often  a  percentage  is  fixed  within 
which  the  moisture  must  be  confined.  In  estimating  the  moisture  the 
Bune  temperature  should  be  employed,  at  which  the  drying  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  binoxide  is  effected  (§214,  I.). 

As  the  amount  of  moisture  in  an  ore  may  he  altered  by  the  operations 
of  crushing  and  pulverizing,  the  experiment  should  be  made  with  a  sample 
of  the  mineral  which  has  not  yet  been  subjected  to  these  processes.  The 
drying  must  be  continued  until  no  further  diminution  of  weight  is  ob- 
served; at  100*,  this  takes  about  6  hours,  at  120*,  generally  only  1^ 
hours.  If  the  moisture  in  a  manganese  ore  is  not  to  be  estimated  on  the 
spot,  but  in  the  laboratory,  a  fiair  average  sample  of  the  ore  should  be 
forwarded  to  the  chemist  in  a  strong,  perfectly  dry,  and  well-corked 
bottle. 

TV.  EsrncATiOK  of  the  Amount  of  Hydrochloric  Acid  required 

FOE  THE   COMPLETE  DECOMPOSITION  OF  A  MANGANESE. 

§217. 

Different  manganese  ores,  containing  the  same  amount  of  available 
oxygen,  or,  as  it  is  usually  expressed,  of  binoxide,  may  require  very  dif- 
ieront  quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  effect  their  decomposition  and 
solution,  so  as  to  give  an  amount  of  chlorine  corresponding  to  the  avail- 
able oxygen  in  them; — ^thus,  an  ore  consisting  of  60  per  cent,  of  binoxide 
of  manganese  and  40  per  cent,  of  sand  and  clay,  requires  2  eq.  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  1  eq.  of  available  oxygen ;  whereas  an  equally  rich  ore 
containing  lower  oxides  of  manganese,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  or  carbonate- 
of  lime  requires  a  much  larger  proportion  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  question  may  be  determined  by 
the  following  process : — 

Determine  the  strength  of  10  c.  c.  of  a  moderately  strong  hydrochlorie 
acid  (of,  say,  1*10  sp.  gr.)  by  means  of  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  ancf 
ammonia  (§  205).  Warm  10  c.  c.  of  the  same  acid  with  a  weighed 
quantity  (about  1  grm.)  of  the  manganese,  in  a  small  long-necked  flask, 
with  a  glass  tube,  about  3  feet  long,  fitted  into  the  neck.  Fix  the  flask 
in  a  position  that  the  tube  is  directed  obliquely  upwards,  and  then  g^tly 
heat  the  contents.  As  soon  as  the  manganese  is  decomposed,  apply  a 
somewhat  stronger  heat  for  a  short  time,  to  expel  the  chlorine  which  still 
remains  in  solution ;  but  carefully  avoid  continuing  the  application  of 
heat  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  it  is  of  importance  to  guard 
against  ^e  slightest  loss  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Let  the  flask  cool,  dilute 
the  contents  with  water,  and  determine  the  free  hydrochloric  acid  remain- 
ing by  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  ammonia.  Deduct  ihe  quan- 
tity found  from  that  originally  added;  the  difference  expresses  the 
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amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  required  to  effect  the  decompo&itioii  of  the 
manganese  ore. 

7.  Analysis  op  Common  Salt. 

§  218. 

I  select  this  example  to  show  how  to  analyze,  with  accuracy  and 
tolerable  expedition,  salts  which,  with  a  predominant  principal  ingredient, 
contain  smaJl  quantities  of  other  substances. 

a.  Eeduce  the  salt  by  trit\iration  to  a  uniform  powder,  and  put  this 
into  a  stoppered  bottle. 

6.  Weigh  off  10  grm.  of  the  powder,  and  dissolve  in  a  beaker  by  diges- 
tion with  water ;  filter  the  solution  into  a  ^-litre  flask,  and  thoroughly 
wash  the  small  residue  which  generally  remains.  Finally,  fill  the  flask 
with  water  up  to  the  mark,  and  shake  the  fluid. 

If  small  white  grains  of  sulphate  of  lime  are  left  on  dissolving  the  salt, 
reduce  them  to  powder  in  a  mortar,  add  water,  let  the  mixture  digest  for 
some  time,  decant  the  clear  supernatant  fluid  on  to  a  filter,  triturate  the 
undissolve  deposit  again,  add  water,  &c.,  and  repeat  the  operation  until 
complete  solution  is  effected. 

c.  Ignite  and  weigh  the  dried  insoluble  residue  of  5,  and  subject  it  to 
a  qualitative  examination,  more  especially  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether 
it  is  perfectly  free  from  sulphate  of  lime. 

d.  Of  the  solution  6,  measure  off  successively  the  following  quanti- 
ties:— 

For  e,     50  c.  c.  corresponding  to  1  grm.  of  common  salt. 

"  /.  150  c.  c.         "         **  3         «  "  " 

"    (/.  150  c.  c.         "         "  3         "  «  " 

"    h,     50  c.  c.         "         «  1         "  "  " 

e.  Determine  in  the  50  c.  c.  measured  off,  the  chlorine  as  directed 
§  141,  I.,  a  or  6. 

f.  Determine  in  the  150  c.  c.  measured  off,  the  sulphuric  (Mcid  as 
directed  §  132,  L,  1. 

g.  Determine  in  the  150  c.  c.  measured  off,  the  lime  and  magnesia  as 
directed  p.  349,  29. 

h.  Mix  the  50  c.  c.  measured  off,  in  a  platinum  dish,  with  about  ^  c  c 
of  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  proceed  as  directed  §  98, 1. 
The  neutral  residue  contains  the  sulphates  of  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia. 
Deduct  from  this  the  quantity  of  the  two  latter  substances  as  resulting 
from  g ;  the  remainder  is  sulphate  of  soda. 

t.  Determine  in  another  weighed  portion  of  the  salt,  the  u>€Uer  as 
directed  §  35,  a,  a,  at  the  end. 

k.  Bromine  and  other  bodies,  of  which  only  very  minute  traces  are 
found  in  common  salt,  are  determined  by  the  methods  described  in 
PartL 

8.  Analysis  or  Gunpowder.* 

§219. 
Gunpowder,  as  is  well  known,  consists  of  nitre,  sulphur,  and  char- 

*  As  regards  the  determination  of  the  8p.  gt.  of  g^nnpowder,  I  refer  to  Heeren^ 
paper  on  the  subject,  in  Mittheilungen  des  Gewerbevereina  fur  Humover,  1^, 
168—178;  Polyt.  CentralbL  1866,  1118. 
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coal,  and,  in  the  ordinary  condition,  invariably  contains  a  small  quantity 
of  moisture.  The  analysis  is  frequently  confined  to  the  determination 
of  the  three  constituents  and  the  moisture,  but  often  the  examination  is 
extended  to  the  nature  of  the  charcoal,  and  the  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxy- 
gen, and  ash  therein  are  estimated. 

a.  DetermincUian  of  the  Moisture. 

Weigh  2 — 3  grm.  of  the  substance  (not  reduced  to  powder)  between 
two  well-fitting  watch-glasses,  and  dry  in  the  desiccator,  or  at  a  gentle 
heat,  not  exceeding  60°,  till  the  weight  remains  constant. 

6.  Determmation  of  the  Nitire, 

Place  an  accurately  weighed  quantity  (about  5  grm.)  on  a  filter,  mois- 
tened with  water ;  saturate  with  water,  and,  after  some  time,  repeatedly 
pour  small  quantities  of  hot  water  upon  it  imtil  the  nitrate  of  potassa  is 
completely  extracted.  Keceive  the  first  filtrate  in  a  small  weighed  pla- 
tinum dish,  the  washings  in  a  beaker  or  small  fiask.  Evaporate  the  con- 
tents of  the  platinum  dish  cautiously,  adding  the  washings  from  time  to 
time,  heat  the  residue  cautiously  to  incipient  fusion,  and  weigh  it.  * 

c.  Determination  of  the  Sulphur. 

Oxidize  2 — 3  grm.  of  the  powder  with  pure  concentrated  nitric  acid 
and  chlorate  of  potash,  the  latter  being  added  in  small  portions,  while 
the  fluid  is  maintained  in  gentle  ebullition.  If  the  operation  is  contin- 
ued long  enough,  it  usually  happens  that  both  the  charcoal  and  sulphur 
are  fully  oxidized,  and  a  clear  solution  is  finally  obtained.  Evaporate 
with  excess  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid  on  a  water-bath  to  dryness,  filter, 
if  undissolved  charcoal  should  render  it  necessary,  and  determine  the 
sulphuric  acid  after  §  132,  I.,  1. 

d.  Determination  of  the  Charcoal. 

Digest  a  weighed  portion  of  the  powder  repeatedly  with  sulphide  of 
ammonium,  till  all  sulphur  is  dissolved,  collect  the  charcoal  on  a  filter 
dried  at  100°,  wash  it  first  with  water  containing  sulphide  of  ammoni- 
um, then  with  pure  water,  dry  at  100°,  and  weigh. 

The  charcoal  so  obtained  must,  under  all  circumstances,  be  tested  for 
sulphur  by  the  method  given  under  c,  and  if  occasion  require,  the  sul- 
phur must  be  determined  in  an  aliquot  part.  The  charcoal  may  also  be 
examined  as  regards  its  behavior  to  potash  solution  (in  which  ^'  red  char- 
coal '^f  is  partially  soluble)  and  an  aliquot  part  may  be  subjected  to  ele- 
mentary analysis  according  to  8  178.  For  this  latter  purpose  take  a 
portion  of  the  charcoal  dried  at  100°,  and  dry  at  190°  (Weltzien).  If 
the  charcoal,  on  this  second  drying,  suffers  a  diminution  of  weight,  cal- 
culate the  latter  into  per-cents  of  the  gunpowder,  deduct  it  from  the 
charcoal,  and  add  it  to  the  moisture. 

*  The  nitrate  of  potassa  may  also  be  estimated  in  an  ezpeditioas  mamier,  and 
with  sufficient  accuracy  for  technical  purposes,  by  means  of  a  hydrometer,  which 
is  oonstmcted  to  indicate  the  percentage  of  this  ingredient  when  floated  in  water 
oontaining  a  certain  proportion  of  gunpowder  in  solution.  A  method  baaed  upon 
the  same  principle,  proposed  by  Uohatius,  is  given  in  the  Wiener  akad  Ber.  X 
748;  also  Ann.  d.  Ohem.  und  Pharm.  88,  895. 

f  Incompletely  oarbonized  wood. 
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9.  Analysis  op  Native  and,  more  particularly,  of  Mixed  Silicates.* 

§220. 

The  analysis  of  silicates  which  are  completely  decomposed  by  acids 
has  been  described  in  §  140,  II.,  a ;  and  that  of  silicates  which  are  not 
decomposed  by  acids,  in  §  140,  II.,  6.  I  have  therefore  here  only  to  add 
a  few  remarks  respecting  the  examination  of  mixed  silicates,  t .«.,  of  such 
as  are  composed  of  silicates  of  the  two  classes  (phonolites,  clay-slates, 
basalts,  meteoric  stones,  <kc.). 

After  the  silicate  has  been  very  finely  pulverized  and  dried  at  100® 
it  is  usually  treated  for  some  time,  at  a  gentle  heat,  with  moderately 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath, 
the  residue  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid,  water  added,  and  the  solu- 
tion filtered  ;  it  is  often  preferable,  however,  to  digest  the  powder  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (of  about  15  per  cent.)  for  some  days  at  a  gen- 
tle heat,  and  then  at  once  filter  the  solution.  Which  of  the  two  ways 
it  is  advisable  to  adopt,  and  indeed  whether  the  method  here  described 
(which  was  first  employed  by  Chr.  Gmelin  in  the  analysis  of  phonolites), 
may  be  resorted  to,  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  mixed  minerals. 
The  more  readily  decomposable  the  one  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
mixture  is,  and  the  less  readily  decomposable  the  other,  the  more  con- 
stant the  proportion  between  the  undissolved  and  the  dissolved  part  is 
found  to  remain  in  different  experiments  ;  in  other  words,  the  less  the 
undissolved  part  is  affected  by  further  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  more  safely  may  this  method  of  decomposition  be  resorted  to. 

The  process  gives : — 

a.  A  hydrochloric  cicid  solution^  containing,  besides  a  little  silicic 
acid,  the  bases  of  the  decomposed  silicate  in  die  form  of  metallic  chlo- 
rides, which  are  separated  and  determined  by  the  proper  methods. 

b.  An  insoluble  residue^  which  contains,  besides  ike  undeoomposed 
silicate,  the  separated  silicic  acid  of  the  decomposed  silicate. 

After  the  latter  has  been  well  washed  with  water,  to  which  a  few 
drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  have  been  added,  transfer  it,  still  moist,  in 
small  portions  at  a  time,  to  a  boiling  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  (free 
from  silicic  acid)  contained  in  a  platinum  dish ;  boil  for  some  time,  and 
filter  off  each  time,  still  very  hot,  through  a  weighed  filter.  Finally, 
rinse  the  last  particles  of  the  residue  which  still  adhere  to  the  filter  com- 
pletely into  the  dish,  and  proceed  as  before.  Should  this  operation  not 
fiilly  succeed,  dry  and  incinerate  the  filter,  transfer  the  ash  to  the  pla- 
tinum dish,  and  boU  repeatedly  with  the  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda 
till  a  few  drops  of  the  fluid  finally  passing  through  the  filter  remain 
clear  on  wanning  with  excess  of  chloride  of  ammonium.  Wash  the 
residue,  first  with  hot  water,  then — ^to  insure  the  removal  of  every  trace 
of  carbonate  of  soda  which  may  still  adhere  to  it — ^with  water  slightly 
acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  finally  again  with  pure  water. 
Collect  the  washings  in  a  separate  vessel  (H.  Bose). 

Acidify  the  alkaline  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  determine  in 
it  the  silicic  acid  which  belongs  to  the  silicate  decomposed  by  hydro- 
chloric acid,  as  directed  §  140,  II.,  a.     Dry  the  imdissolved  silicate  at 

*  Comp.  QuaL  AnaL  §§  205-1208.  The  quantitative  aaalysiB  must  always  be 
preceded  by  a  minute  and  comprehensiye  qualitative  analyala. 
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100^,  and  weigh.     The  difference  gives  the  quantity  of  the  dissolved 
silicate.     Treat  the  undissolved  mlicate  exactly  as  directed  §   140, 

n.,  6. 

Silicates  dried  at  100^  occasionally  contain  vxU&r,  This  is  determined 
by  taking  a  weighed  portion  of  the  mixed  silicate  dried  at  100°  and 
igniting  in  a  platinum  crucible,  or — in  presence  of  carbon  or  protoxide 
of  iron — ^in  a  tube,  through  which  a  stream  of  dry  air  is  drawn,  the 
moisture  expelled  from  the  substance  being  retained  by  a  weighed  chlo- 
ride of  calcium  tube.  To  ascertain  whether  the  water  thus  expelled 
proceeds  from  the  silicate  decomposable  by  hydrochloric  acid,  or  from 
that  which  hydrochloric  acid  fails  to  decompose,  a  sample  of  the  latter, 
dried  at  100°,  is  also  ignited  in  the  same  manner.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
the  mixed  silicate  under  examination  consists  of  50  per  ceut.  of  silicate 
decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  50  per  cent,  of  silicate  which 
hydrochloric  acid  fails  to  decompose ;  and  that  the  latter  contains  47 
parts  of  anhydrous  substance,  and  3  parts  of  water ;  the  determination 
of  the  water  would  give,  for  the  mixed  silicate  3  per  cent.,  for  the  por- 
tion not  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid  6  per  cent.  Now,  as  3  bears 
the  same  proportion  to  6  as  the  undecomposed  silicate  (50  per  cent.) 
bears  to  the  mixed  silicate  (100  per  cent.),  it  is  clear  that  the  silicate 
decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid  gives  no  water  upon  ignition. 

If  the  escaping  aqueous  vapors  manifest  acid  reaction,  owing  to  dis- 
engagement of  hydrochloric  acid  or  fluoride  of  sUicoUy  mix  the  substance 
with  6  parts  of  finely  triturated  recently  ignited  oxide  of  lead  in  a  small 
retort,  weigh,  ignite,  and  weigh  again.  If  the  water  passing  over  still 
manifests  acid  reaction,  connect  the  retort  vrith  a  small  receiver  contain- 
ing water,  and  determine  the  hydrofiuosilicic  acid  in  the  latter,  after  the 
termination  of  the  process.  According  to  Sainte-Claibe  Deville  and 
Yovqvt*  by  properly  conducting  the  ignition  the  water  may  usually  be 
expelled  free  from  combinations  of  fluorine,  since  the  latter  reqidre  a' 
far  higher  temperature  for  expulsion  than  the  former  requires.  After 
the  water  has  been  driven  off  the  fluorine  is  then  expelled  by  stronger 
ignition,  either  as  alkaline  metallic  fluoride  or  as  fluoride  of  mlicon. 

The  undecomposed  part  of  a  mixed  silicate  occasionally  contains  car- 
bonaceotis  organic  maUer^  in  which  case  it  is  the  safest  way  to  treat  an 
aliquot  part  of  it  in  a  current  of  oxygen  gas,  and  weigh  the  carbonic 
acid  produced  (§  178).  According  to  Delesse,  traces  of  nitrogen  are 
almost  invariably  present  in  the  organic  matter  contained  in  silicates. 

Silicates  often  contain  admixtures  of  other  minerals  (magnetite,  pyrites, 
apatite,  carbonate  of  lime,  <bc.)  which  may  sometimes  be  detected  by  the 
naked  eye  or  with  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass.  It  would  be  rather  a 
difficult  undertaking  to  devise  a  generally  applicable  method  for  cases 
of  this  description;  I  therefore  simply  remark  that  it  is  occasionally 
found  advantageous  to  treat  the  substance  first  with  acetic  acid,  before 
subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  this  will  more  especially 
effect,  wiUiout  the  least  difficulty,  the  separation  of  the  carbonates  of  the 
alkaline  earths.  As  examples  of  complete  examinations  of  this  kind  I 
may  cite  some  analyses  by  Dollfuss  and  Neubaubr,!  which  were  made 
in  my  laboratory. 

If  mdphidei  are  present,  determine  the  sulphur  by  one  of  the  methods 

*  Oompt.  rend.  88,  817 ;  Jouxn.  f.  prakt.  Ckem.  02,  78. 
t  JourxL  f.  prakt  Cham.  65,  199. 
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given  §  148,  II.,  A^  As  regards  the  methods  in  the  wet  way,  it  must  he 
borne  in  mind,  that  when  baryta,  strontia,  or  lead  is  present,  a  portion 
of  the  sulphuric  acid  produced  remains  in  the  insoluble  residue ;  on  fusion 
with  alkaline  carbonate  and  nitrate  this  is  not  the  case.  If^  besides 
sulphide,  a  sulphate  is  present,  determine  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  latter, 
by  boiling  a  separate  portion  of  the  substance  with  a  solution  of  carbonate 
of  potash  or  soda  for  a  long  time,  filtering,  acidifjdng  the  filtrate,  and 
precipitating  with  chloride  of  barium.  The  sulphuric  acid  thus  obtained 
is  deducted  from  the  quantity  obtained  after  treatment  with  oxidizing 
agents,  and  the  remainder  corresponds  with  the  sidphur  in  the  sulphide. 

The  protoxide  of  iron  may  be  conveniently  determined  by  Cooke's 
process  (p.  369). 

If  silicates  contain  small  quantities  of  titcmic  add,  as  is  very  frequently 
the  case,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  overlook  this  admixture.  If  the  silicic 
acid  has  been  separated  by  evaporation  with  hydrochloric  acid — ^whether 
preceded  or  not  by  decomposition  with  carbonated  alkali — ^and  the  eva- 
poration has  been  efiected  on  the  water-bath,  and  the  dry  mass  has  been 
treated  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  titanic  acid, 
or  at  least  by  far  the  greater  part  of  it,  is  found  in  the  hydrochloric  acid 
solution. 

The  separated  silica  may  be  tested  for  titanic  acid,  as  follows : — ^Treat 
in  a  platinum  dish  with  hydrofluoric  acid  and  a  little  sulphuric  acid, 
evaporate,  fuse  the  residue  with  bisulphate  of  potash,  dissolve  in  cold 
water,  filter  if  necessary,  and  separate  the  titanic  acid  from  the  sulphuric 
acid  solution  by  the  method  given  §  107. 

As  regards  the  titanic  acid  contained  in  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution 
filtered  from  the  silicic  acid,  it  is  precipitated  with  the  sesquioxide  of 
iron  and  alumina,  when  ammonia  is  added  (§  161, 3).  In  this  precipitate 
it  may  be  determined  either  (a)  by  igniting  the  precipitate  in  hydrogen, 
••  'extracting  the  reduced  iron  by  digestion  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
fusing  the  residue  with  bisulphate  of  potash,  taking  up  with  cold  water, 
and  precipitating  the  titanic  acid  by  boiling  (§  107)  or  (h)  by  fusing  the 
precipitate  at  once  with  bisulphate  of  potash,  dissolving  in  cold  water, 
neutralizing  the  solution  as  nearly  as  possible  with  carbonate  of  soda, 
diluting  with  water,  so  that  not  more  than  0*1  grm.  of  the  oxides  may 
be  contained  in  50  c.  c,  adding  te  the  cold  solution  hyposulphite  of  soda 
in  slight  excess,  waiting  till  the  fiuid,  which  was  at  first  violet,  has 
become  quite  colorless,  and  consequently  the  whole  of  the  sesquioxide 
of  iron  is  reduced,  boiling  till  sulphurous  acid  ceases  te  be  disengaged, 
filtering,  washing  the  precipitate  with  boiling  water,  drying,  gently 
igniting  in  a  covered  porcelain  crucible,  te  expel  sulphur,  then  taking 
the  lid  off  and  increasing  the  heat;  we  thus  obtain  the  alumina 
(CHANCELf)  and  the  titanic  acid  (A.  STROMEYERt)  together,  free  from 
sesquioxide  of  iron ;  they  are  separated  by  the  meuLod  above  given. 

10.  Analysis  of  Limestones,  Dolomites,  Marls,  &jc. 

As  the  minerals  containing  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia play  a  very  important  part  in  manufactures  and  agricultui^,  the 

*  The  methods  in  the  wet  way  would  as  a  role  be  preferable. 
+  Compt  rend.  46,  987 ;  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  108,  287. 
X  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u,  Pharm.  113,  127. 
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chemist  is  often  called  upon  to  analyze  them.  The  analytical  process 
differs  according  to  the  different  object  in  view.  For  technical  purposes, 
it  is  sufficient  to  determine  the  principal  constituents ;  the  geologist  takes 
an  interest  also  in  the  matter  present  in  smaller  proportions ;  whilst  the 
agricultural  chemist  seeks  a  knowledge  not  only  of  the  constituents,  but 
also  of  the  state  of  solubility,  in  diiierent  menstrua,  in  which  they  are 
severally  present. 

«  I  will  give,  in  the  first  place,  a  process  for  effecting  a  complete  and 
accurate  analysis  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  volumetric  methods  by 
which  the  carbonate  of  lime  (and  the  carbonate  of  magnesia)  may  be 
determined.  An  accurate  qualitative  examination  should  always  pre- 
cede the  quantitative  analysis. 

A.  Method  op  Effecting  the  Complete  Analysis. 

§221. 

a.  Beduce  a  large  piece  of  the  mineral  to  powder,  mix  this  uniformly, 
and  dry  at  100°. 

b.  Treat  about  2  grm.,  in  a  covered  beaker,  with  dUute  hydrochloric 
acid  in  excess,  evaporate  to  dryness  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  dish, 
moisten  the  residue  with  hydrochloric  acid,  heat  with  water,  filter  on  a 
dried  and  weighed  filter,  wash  the  insoluble  residue,  dry  at  100°,  and 
weigh.  It  generally  consists  of  separated  silicic  cuddy  daj/,  and  sand  : 
but  it  often  contains  also  humus4ike  matter.  Opportunity  will  be  afforded 
in  g  for  examining  this  residue. 

c.  Mix  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  with  chlorine  water,  then  with 
ammonia  in  slight  excess,  and  let  the  mixture  stand  at  rest  for  some 
time,  in  a  covered  vessel,  at  a  gentle  heat.  Filter  off  the  precipitate, 
which  contains — besides  the  hydrates  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  sesquioxidOk 
of  manganese,  and  alumina — the  phosphoric  acid  which  the  analyzed 
compound  may  contain,  and,  moreover,  invariably  traces  of  lime  and 
magnesia ;  wash  slightly,  and  redissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  heat  the 
solution,  add  chlorine  water,  and  then  precipitate  again  with  ammonia ; 
filter  off  the  precipitate,  wash,  dry,  ignite,  and  weigh. 

For  the  estimation  of  the  several  components  of  the  precipitates,  viz., 
sesquioxide  of  tron,  protosesquioxide  of  manganese,  alumina^  and  phos- 
phorie  acidy  opportunity  will  be  afforded  in  g, 

cL  Unite  the  fluids  filtered  from  the  first  and  second  precipitates  pro- 
duced by  aiamonia,  and  determine  the  lime  and  magnesia  as  directed  § 
154,  6  (29). 

e.  If  the  limestone  dried  at  100°  still  gives  water  upon  ignition,  this 
is  estimated  best  as  directed  §  36. 

f.  If  the  limestone  contains  no  other  volatile  constituents  besides 
water  and  carbonic  acid,  ignite  with  fused  borax  (p.  288,  c),  and  sub- 
tract from  the  loss  of  weight  suffered,  the  water  found  in  e ;  the  differ- 
ence is  the  carbonic  acid.  If  this  method  is  inapplicable,  determine  the 
carbonic  acid  as  directed  p.  290,  66,  or  291,  cc,  or  as  on  p.  293,  «. 

g.  To  effect  the  estimation  of  the  constituents  present  in  smaller  pro- 
portion, as  well  as  the  analysis  of  the  residue  insoluble  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  of  the  precipitate  produced  by  ammonia,  dissolve  20 — 60  gnn. 
of  the  mineral  in  hydrochloric  acid.  As  the  evaporation  to  dryness  of 
large  quantities  of  fluid  is  always  a  tedious  operation,  gently  heat  the 
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solution  for  some  time,  to  expel  the  carbonic  acid ;  then  filter  throu^  a 
weighed  filter  into  a  litre  flask,  wash  the  residue,  dry,  and  wei^  it. 
(The  weight  will  not  quite  agree  with  that  of  the  residue  in  &,  as  ^e 
latter  contains  also  that  part  of  the  silicic  add  which  here  still  remains 
in  solution.) 

a.  Analysis  of  the  insoluble  Residue, 

CM.  Treat  a  portion  with  boiling  solution  of  pure  carbonate  of  soda 
(§  220,  6),  and  separate  the  silicic  acid  from  the  solution  (§  140,  II.,  a) ; 
this  process  gives  the  quantity  of  that  portion  of  the  silicic  acid  con- 
tained in  the  residue,  which  is  soluble  in  alkalies, 

hh.  Treat  another  portion,  by  the  usual  process  for  silicates  (§  140, 
II.,  6),  and  deduct  from  the  silicic  acid  found,  the  amount  obtained  in  acu 

cc.  If  the  residue  contains  organic  matter  (humus),  determine,  in  a 
portion,  the  carbon  by  the  method  of  ultimate  analysis  (p.  430,  5). 
Petzholdt,*  who  determined  by  this  method  the  coloring  organic  mat- 
ter of  several  dolomites,  assumes  that  58  parts  of  carbon  correspond  to 
100  parts  of  organic  substance  (humic  acid). 

dd.  If  the  residue  contains  pyriteSy\  fuse  another  portion  of  it  with 
carbonate  of  soda  and  nitrate  of  potassa ;  macerate  in  water,  add  hydro- 
chloric acid,  evaporate  to  dryness,  moisten  with  hydrochloric  add,  gently 
heat  with  water,  filter,  determine  the  sulphuric  add  in  the  filtrate,  and 
calculate  from  the  result  the  amount  of  pyrites  present.^ 

/3.  Analysis  of  the  Hydroddoric  Acid  Solution, 

Make  the  solution  up  to  1  litre. 

oa.  For  the  determination  of  the  silicic  acid  that  has  passed  into  solu- 
tion, and  of  the  baryta^  stroniiay  alumina^  manganesey  tron,  and  phcs* 
phoric  a>cid',  evaporate  500  c.  c,  and  dry  the  residue  at  100 — 110°.  Treat 
the  dry  mass,  in  order  to  separate  silicic  acid,  Ac,  (precipitate  L),  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  water,  boil  the  solution  with  nitric  acid,  add  am- 
monia, boil  till  the  excess  of  ammonia  has  escaped,  filter,  wash  slightly, 
dissolve  on  the  filter  with  hydrochloric  add,  repredpitate  in  the  same 
manner  with  ammonia,  and  filter  ofi*  precipitate  II.,  which  contains 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  &c.  Digest  the  imited  filtrates  in  a  nearly  filled 
and  closed  flask  with  sulphide  of  ammonium  in  a  slightly  warm  place 
for  24  hours,  then  filter  off  precipitate  III.  This  oomdsts  prindpally  of 
sulphide  of  manganese ;  it  is  to  be  washed  with  water  containing  sul- 
phide of  ammonium.  Precipitate  the  filtrate  with  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia and  ammonia,  allow  to  stand  24  hours,  and  then  filter  off  predpitate 
IV.,  which  consists  for  the  most  part  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  is  to  be 
washed  with  water  containing  ammonia.  Evaporate  the  filtrate  in  a 
porcelain  dish  to  dryness,  project  the  residue,  little  by  little,  into  a  red 
hot  platinum  dish,  drive  off  the  ammonia  salts,  moisten  the  residue  with 
hydrochloric  add,  dissolve  it  in  water,  and  boil,  with  addition  of  pure 
milk  of  lime,  to  strongly  alkaline  reaction.     Filter  off  precipitate  V., 

•  Joura  f.  prakt  Chem.  63,  194. 

t  Compare  Petzholdt,  loe  dt.  ;  Ebelmen  (Gompt.  rend.  83,  681) ;  Deville 
(Compt.  rend.  37,  1001 ;  Joum.  f.  prakt  Chem.  62,  81) ;  Both  (Joum.  f.  prakt. 
Chem.  58,  84). 

X  If  the  residue  containB  sulphate  of  baiyta  or  strontia,  these  oompounds  are 
formed  again  upon  evaporating  the  soaked  mass  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  th^ 
remain  accordingly  on  the  filter,  whilst  the  Bolphnric  add  formed  bj  the  sulphox 
of  the  pyrites  passes  into  the  filtrate. 
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which  is  composed  of  magnesia  and  the  excess  of  lime,  wash  it,  precipi- 
tate the  filtrate  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  ammonia,  and,  after 
long  standing,  filter  off  precipitate  YI.,  which  is  to  be  washed  with 
•  water  containing  ammonia. 

Precipitate  I,  consists  principallj  of  silicic  acid.  It  maj  also  contain, 
sulphates  of  baryta  and  strontia.  Treat  it  in  a  platinum  dish  with 
hydrofluoric  acid  and  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and, 
if  necessary,  repeat  this  operation.  Should  a  residue  remain,  fuse  it 
with  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda,  treat  with  water,  filter,  wash, 
dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitate  the  solution  with  sulphuric 
add.  When  the  precipitate  has  settled  filter  it  from  solution  a,  and 
wash.  Stop  up  the  tube  of  the  funnel,  and  fill  the  latter  with  solution 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  allow  to  stand  1 2  hours,  open  the  funnel  tube, 
wash  the  residue  first  with  water,  then  with  hydrochloric  acid  (solution 
5),  finally  again  with  water,  and  then  weigh  the  pure  residual  sulphate 
of  baryta.  Mix  the  united  solutions  a  and  h  with  carbonate  of  am- 
monia and  ammonia,  allow  to  stand  some  time ;  if  a  precipitate  forms 
(which  may  contain  carbonate  of  strontia)  filter  it  off,  dry,  and  add  to 
precipitate  IV. 

Precipitate  II.  consists  principally  of  sesquioxide  of  iron ;  it  contains 
also  the  alumina,  and,-  provided  there  is  enough  iron,  the  whole  of  the 
phosphoric  acid.  Dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  add  pure  tartaric  acid, 
and  then  ammonia.  Having  fully  convinced  yourself  that  no  precipitate 
is  formed,  precipitate  the  iron  with  sulphide  of  ammonium  in  a  small 
flask,  which  must  be  nearly  filled  and  closed,  allow  to  stand  till  the  fluid 
appears  of  a  pure  yellow  color,  filter,  wash  with  water  containing  sul- 
phide of  ammonium,  and  determine  the  iron  after  §  113,  2.  To  the  fil- 
trate add  a  little  pure  carbonate  of  soda  and  pure  nitrate  of  potassa, 
evaporate  to  dryness,  and  ignite  till  the  i^esidue  is  white.  Add  water 
and  hydrochloric  acid  tUl  the  whole  is  dissolved,*  and  precipitate  the 
clear  fluid  with  ammonia.  If  a  precipitate  forms  (alumina  or  phosphate 
of  alumina,  or  a  mixture  of  both),  filter  it  off,  and  weigh.  Mix  the  fil- 
trate with  a  little  sulphate  of  magnesia.  If  another  precipitate  forms, 
this  time  consisting  of  ammonio-joAo^pAoto  of  magnesia  (which  is  to  be 
determined  aftfr  §  134,  I.,  6.  a)  the  alumina  precipitate  may  be  calcu- 
lated as  phosphate  of  alumina  (AI3  O,,  P  O5).  If,  on  the  contrary,  no 
precipitate  is  formed,  the  phosphoric  acid  must  be  determined  in  the 
alumina  precipitate  as  directed  §  134, 1.,  b,  $. 

Precipitate  III,  cousittts  principally  of  sulphide  of  manganese.  It 
may  also  contain ,  traces  of  sulphides  of  nickel,  cobalt,  and  zinc,  car- 
bonate of  lime,  &c.  Treat  with  moderately  dilute  acetic  acid,  heat  the 
filtrate,  to  remove  any  carbonic  acid,  add  ammonia,  precipitate  with  sul- 
phide of  ammonium,  allow  to  stand  24  hours,  and  determine  the  man- 
ganese as  protosiilphide  (§  109,  2).  If  any  residue  was  left  insoluble  in 
acetic  acid,  test  it  for  the  above-mentioned  metals.  The  fluid  filtered 
from  the  pure  sulphide  of  manganese  is  to  be  mixed  with  carbonate  of 
ammonia.     If  a  precipitate  forms  it  is  to  be  treated  with  precipitate  lY. 

Precipitates  IV,  K  VI,  The  united  mass  of  these  precipitates,  to- 
gether with  the  small  portions  of  alkaline  earthy  carbonates  obtained 
during  the  treatment  of  precipitates  I.  and  III.  contain  the  whole  of  the 

*  I  may  remind  the  operator  that  the  residue,  which  contains  nitric  add,  can- 
not be  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  platinum  dish. 
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strontia  and  the  whole  of  the  baryta  which  originally  passcKi  into  the 
hydrochloric  acid  solution.  Ignite  the  dried  precipitate  (if  necessary  in 
portions)  in  a  platinum  crucible,  most  intensely  over  the  gas  blowpipe. 
By  this  means  any  carbonates  of  baryta  and  strontia  are  converted  into- 
the  caustic  state,  and  a  part,  at  all  events,  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  into 
lime  (Engelbach  *).  Boil  the  residue  5  or  6  times  with  small  portions 
of  water,  pouring  off  the  solution  through  a  filter ;  neutralize  Uie  solu- 
tion with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  test  a  minute 
portion  with  the  spectroscope — this  minute  portion  is  afterwards  added 
to  the  rest.  If  strontia  and  lime  alone  are  present,  separate  according 
to  28.    If  baryta  is  present,  separate  the  three  alkaline  earths  after  24. 

66.  Although  it  is  possible « in  aa  to  test  for  metals  precipitable  by 
sul})huretted  hydrogen  from  acid  solution,  e.g.j  copper,  and  if  required 
to  determine  them,  still  it  is  more  convenient  to  employ  a  fresh  quarter 
of  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  for  this  pm'pose.  The  precipitate  ob- 
tained by  passing  the  gas  into  the  warm  dilute  solution  is  washed,  dried, 
and  treated  with  bisulphide  of  carbon.  If  a  residue  remains  it  is  to  be 
examined. 

cc.  The  remaining  quarter  of  the  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  solution  is 
used  for  the  estimation  of  the  cUkalie8.\  Mix  with  chlorine  water,  then 
with  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia ;  after  allowing  the  mixture  to 
stand  for  some  time,  filter  ofi*  the  precipitate,  evaporate  the  filtrate  to 
dryness,  ignite  the  residue  in  a  platinum  dish  to  remove  the  ammonia 
salts,  and  finally  separate  the  magnesia  from  the  alkalies  as  directed  p. 
345,  16,  The  reagents  must  be  most  carefully  tested  for  fijLed  alkalies, 
and  the  use  of  glass  and  porcelain  vessels  avoided  as  far  as  practicable. 

Should  the  limestone  contain  a  sulphate  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid  by  a  small  excess  of  chloride  of  barium, 
allow  to  settle,  and  filter  off  the  sulphate  of  baryta  (which  is  to  be 
determined  in  the  usual  manner)  before  proceeding  as  above  to  the  esti- 
mation of  the  alkalies. 

k.  As  calcite  and  aragonite  may  contain  fluoride  (Jenzsch^),  the 
possible  presence  of  fluoi-ine  must  not  be  disregarded  in  accurate  analy- 
ses of  limestones.  Treat,  therefore,  a  larger  sample  of  the  mineral  with 
acetic  acid  until  the  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  magnesia  are 
decomposed ;  evaporate  to  dryness  until  the  excess  of  acetic  acid  is  com- 
pletely expelled,  and  extract  the  residue  with  water  (§  138,  I.).  We 
have  the  fluorine  in  the  residue.  If  it  can  be  distinctly  detected  in  a 
portion  of  the  same,||  the  determination  may  be  attempted  after  §  166,  5. 

1.  If  the  limestone  under  examination  contains  cldarufes^  treat  a  large 
sample  with  water  and  nitric  acid,  at  a  very  gentle  heat ;  filter,  and  pre- 
cipitate the  chlorine  from  the  filtrate  by  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

k.  It  is  often  interesting  for  agriculturists  to  know  the  degree  of  solu- 

•  Zeitschrift  f  analyt.  Chem.  1,  474. 

f  The  simplcst  way  of  ascertaining  whether  and  what  alkalies  are  preaent  in  a 
limestone,  is  the  process  given  by  Engelbach  (Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  123, 
200)— viz.,  ignite  a  portion  of  the  triturated  mineral  strongly  in  a  platinum  era- 
cible  over  the  blast,  boil  with  a  little  water,  filter,  nentraUze  with  hydrochlorio 
acid,  precipitate  with  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  filter,  evaporate  the 
filtrate  to  dryness  and  examine  with  the  spectroscope.  The  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia precipitate  may  be  evaporated  with  hydrochloric  acid  to -dryness,  and  exam- 
ined in  like  manner  for  baryta  and  strontia. 

t  Pogg.  Annal.  06,  145.  |  See  Qnal.  AnaL  §  146,  6. 
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bilitj  of  a  sample  of  limestone  or  marl  in  the  weaker  solvents.  This 
maj  be  ascertained  by  treating  the  sample  first  with  water,  then  with 
acetic  acid,  finally  wiitx  hydr(k;hloric  acid,  and  examining  each  solution 
and  the  residue.  The  analyses  of  marls  inade  by  C.  Struckmann  *  were 
done  in  this  manner. 

I,  To  effect  the  separation  of  the  caustic  or  carbonated  lime,  in  hy- 
draulic limes;  from  the  silicates,  Deville  f  proposed  to  boil  with  solution 
of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  which  he  stated  would  dissolve  the  caustic  lime 
and  carbonate  of  lime,  without  exercising  a  decomposing  action  on  the 
silicates.  Gunning  |  found,  however,  that  by  this  process  the  double 
silicates  of  alumina^and  lime  are  more  or  less  decomposed,  with  separa- 
tion of  silicic  acid.  As  yet  no  method  is  known  by  which  the  object 
here  stated  can  be  accomplished  with  absolute  accuracy  ;  the  best  way, 
perhaps,  is  treating  the  sample  with  dilute  acetic  acid ;  0.  Knausz  || 
recommends  hydrochloric  acid. 

B.  Volumetric  Determination  of  Carbonate  of  Lime  and  Carbon- 
ate OF  Magnesia  (for  technical  purposes): 

§  222. 

a.  If  a  mineral  contains  only  carbonate  of  lime,  the  amount  of  the 
latter  may  be  estimated  from  the  quantity  of  acid  required  to  effect  its 
decomposition,  the  method  described  in  §  210  being  employed  for  the 
purpose.  Or  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  mineral  may  be  determined,  say 
by  the  method  described  p.  291,  cc,  and  1  eq.  carbonate  of  lime  =  50 
calculated  for  each  eq.  carbonic  acid  =  22. 

b.  But  if  the  mineral  contains,  besides  carbonate  of  lime,  also  carbo- 
nate of  magnesia,  the  results  obtained  by  either  process  give  the  quan- 
tity of  carbonate  of  lime  -f  carbonate  of  magnesia,  the  latter  being  ex- 
pressed by  its  equivalent  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  (t.c,  60  of 
carbonate  of  lime  for  42  of  carbonate  of  magnesia).  If,  therefore,  you 
desire  to  know  the  actual  amount  of  each,  you  must,  in  addition  to  the 
above  determination,  estimate  one  of  the  earths  separately.  For  this 
purpose  one  of  the  two  following  methods  may  be  employed  : — 

1.  Mix  the  dilute  solution  of  2 — 5  grm.  of  the  mineral  with  anmio- 
nia  and  oxalate  of  ammonia  in  excess,  allow  to  stand  for  12  hours  and 
then  filter.  Ignite  the  precipitate  of  oxalate  of  lime,  together  with  the 
filter,  and  treat  the  carbonate  of  lime  produced  as  directed  §  210.  This 
process  gives  the  amount  of  lime  contained  in  the  analyzed  mineral ; 
the  difference  between  this  and  the  former  result  gives  the  carbonate  of 
lime  which  is  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  present. 
To  obtain  perfectly  accurate  results  by  this  method,  repeated  precipi- 
tation is  indispensable  (see  §  154,  6,  a), 

2.  Dissolve  2 — 5  grm.  of  the  mineral  in  the  least  possible  excess  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  add  a  solution  of  lime  in  sugar  water  as  long  as  a 
precipitate  forms.  By  this  operation  the  magnesia  only  is  precipitat- 
ed. Filter,  wash,  and  treat  the  precipitate  as  directed  §  210  ;  the  result 
represents  the  quantity  of  the  magnesia.     Deduct  the  quantity  of  car- 

*  AnnaL  d  Ghem.  n.  Pharm.  74,  170. 

f  Compt.  rend,  37,  1001 ;  Joum.  f.  pzakt  Ghem.  62,  81. 

i  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Ghem.  62,  818. 

1  Gewerbeblatt  aos  Wurtembeig,  1855,  Kr.  4;  Ghem.  GentralbL,  1855,  244. 
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bonate  of  lime  equivalent  thereto  firom  the  result  of  the  total  detenni- 
nation  ;  the  remainder  is  the  amount  of  carbonate  of  lime  present. 
The  method  2  is  only  suitable  when  the  proportion  of  magnesia  is  smalL 

[11.  Analysis  of  Ibon  Oees. 

§  223. 

The  ore  is  averaged,  a  sample  of  3 — 10  grm.  is  finely  pulverized^  and 
the  air-dry  substance  is  preserved  in  a  tightly  stoppered  bottle. 

A.  Estimation  op  Iron. 

Solution,  In  case  of  spathic  iron  and  hydrous  hematites,  the  ore  ( 1 
grm.)  may  be  dissolved  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid  with  aid  of  a  gentle 
heat.     In  presence  of  protoxide  of  iron,  sulphides,  or  oi^nic  mattere, 
add  powdered  nitre,  and  heat  until  these  substances  are  oxidized,  then 
cautiously  add  sulphuric  acid  in  excess,  and  evaporate  until  fumes  of 
this  acid  appear.     A  residue  of  silica  may  be  disregarded,  unless  its  quan- 
tity be  so  large  as  to  interfere  with  accurate  division  of  the  solution.     In 
the  latter  case  it  must  be  filtered  off.    Dilute  to  100  c.  c    If  the  ore  be 
slowly  soluble  or  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  best  to  mix  it  well 
with  thrice  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  soda  (if -sulphidflB  or  organic  matters 
be  present,  roast  the  ore  in  a  porcelain  crucible  before  mixing  with  soda, 
or  add  to  the  mixture  a  suitable  proportion — ]V~~~^'^  pulTeiised  nitre) 
and  fuse  for  15  minutes.    Dissolve  the  fused  mass  with  a  small  bulk  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  volume  of  acid  to  4  volumes  of  water),  if  nitre 
was  employed,  or  silica  is  present  in  the  fusion,  evaporate  until  vapors 
of  sulphuric  acid  arise,  and  dilute  to  100  c.  c. 

Determination  oftfve  iron  is  made  volumetrically,  on  portions  of  25  cc., 
either  with  permanganate  of  potassa  after  previous  reduction  by  means 
of  zinc,  or  directly  by  standard  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  p.  201 

In  presence  of  titanium  the  latter  method  must  be  employed,  became 
titanic  acid  is  partially  reduced  by  zinc,  as  shown  by  the  purple  tint  of 
the  solution. 

B.  Estimation  op  Iron,  Manganesp^  Silica,  and  Phosphoric  AcfS>* 

The  ore  (2  grm.)  is  fiuxed  with  carbonate  of  soda  as  described  iiB-  ^ 
dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  evaporated  and  heated  until  fumee^^^ 


sulphuric  acid  begin  to  appear,  treated  with  water,  and  filtered  off  __ 

sUica,     The  filtrate  is  diluted  or  concentrated  to  200  c  c.  and  irom- ^ 

timated  in  portions  of  25  c.  c,  by  hyposulphite,  p.  203.     From       -^ 
c.  c.  the  iron  is  thrown  down  by  acetate  of  soda,  p.  123,  «. 

3fanganese  is  estimated  in  the  filtrate  by  precijutation  with  bro: 
p.  1 84,  rf,  and  if  the  quantity  be  large,  by  subsequent  conversion  i^^^^ 
pyrophospliate.     The  operator  must  not  omit  to  satisfy  himself  of  "■    ^J^ 
complete  separation  of  manganese,  by  testing  the  clear  liquid  of  filti 
with  bromine  and  wanning.     If  the  solution  is  or  becomes  strouj 
acid,  nearly  neutralize   it  -^ith  carbonate  of  soda  before  adding  b 


mine.      The  final  filtrate  from  the  bromine  preoipitateB  should  be  n^=^ 
tralized  with  ammonia  and  tested  with  sulphide  of  lunmonium,  p.  184^     ' 
in  order  to  be  certain  of  the  complete  precipitation  of  manganese. 
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'Phosphoric  €uidy  if  present,  exists  in  the  precipitate  by  acetate  of  soda. 
This  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  diluted  to  200  c.  c,  and  precipitated  by 
means  of  molybdenum  solution.  The  phosphoric  acid  is  weighed  as  py- 
rophosphate of  magnesia.  The  directions  found  on  p.  271  must  be 
strictly  followed.  If  arsenic  acid  be  present,  this  must  be  removed  by 
passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  at  70°  through  the  sulphuric  solution, 
which,  after  removal  of  the  sulphide  of  arsenic,  must  be  heated  with 
nitric  acid  to  peroxidize  the  iron. 

C.  Estimation  of  Sulphur. 

In  presence  of  pyrites  fuse  the  ore  (1 — 3  grm.)  with  thrice  its 
weight  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  nitre,  both  free  from  sulphur,  in  a 
porcelain  dish,  acidulate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  to  dryness 
over  the  water-bath  to  separate  silica,  and  precipitate  with  chloride 
of  barium.  To  purify  the  BaO  SO3,  when  yellow  from  presence  of  iron, 
fuse  it  with  carbonate  of  soda,  extract  the  fused  mass  with  water,  aci- 
dulate the  aqueous  solution  (filtered  off  from  Fea  O3  and  BaO  CO^)  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitate  again  with  chloride  of  baiium. 

D.  Estimation  of  Titanium. 

Titanium  is  estimated  in  1 — 5  grm.  of  ore,  which  should  be  fused 
with  soda,  the  fused  mass  dissolved  in  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  evapo- 
rated to  dryness  cautiously  in  an  air-bath,  the  heat  being  gradually  rais- 
ed until  the  bisulphate  of  soda  formed  passes  into  fusion  at  a  low  red 
heat.  Cover  the  cold  mass  with  cold  water,  let  stand  a  number  of  hours 
toitil  it  is  thoroughly 'softened  and  dissolved,  dilute  to  500 — 700  c.  c, 
filter  off  firom  sUica,  add  bisulphite  of  soda  to  reduce  the  iron  to  pro- 
toxide, heat  to  boiling  for  an  hour  or  more,  replacing  the  evaporated 
water,  and  adding  bisulphite  of  soda,  or  solution  of  sulphurous  acid, 
from  time  to  time.  The  titanic  acid  is  then  thrown  down  completely, 
provided  too  much  free  sulphuric  acid  be  not  present.  Filter  and  wash 
with  hot  water.  To  the  filtrate  and  washings  add  more  sulphurous  acid, 
or  sulphite,  and  if  strongly  acid  nearly  neutralize  with  carbonate  of 
Boda,  and  boil  for  thirty  minutes  longer ;  filter  off  any  additional  preci- 
pitate, and  repeat  the  operation  as  long  as  titanic  acid  separates.  Test 
100  c.  c.  of  the  last  filtrate  by  concentrating  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
sine,  to  be  certain  that  all  titanic  acid  is  precipitated.  The  impure 
titanic  acid  thus  obtained  is  ignited  and  weighed,  see  p.  178.  It  is 
then  redissolved  by  fusion  with  bbulphate  of  soda,  and  treatment  with 
cold  water,  and  either  reprecipitated  by  boiling  its  solution,  mixed  with 
sulphurous  acid  as  before,  in  order  to  obtain  it  free  from  iron,  or  the 
iron  may  be  determined  volumetrically  in  the  solution  by  means  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  p.  203,  3,  6,  and  the  titanic  acid  estimated  by  dif- 
ference.] 

12.  Assay  of  Copper  Ores.* 

§  224. 
A.  Mohr's  Method  for  Oxides^  SUicateSy  and  CcMrhonates  of  Copper » 
Powder  the  ore  finely ;  if  rich,  take  1  grm.,  if  poor,  3  grm.     Treat  in 

*  See  also  Steinbbck^s  Method,  Chemical  News,  v.  19,  p.  207,  and  LucKOW> 
Method,  idem.  p.  221. 
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a  porcelain  disli  of  10  cm.  diameter  with  some  sulphuric  acid,  water,  and 
nitric  acid,  cover  the  dish  with  a  large  watch-glass  and  heat  to  boiling. 
As  soon  as  the  mass  is  nearly  dry  and  ceases  to  spirt,  remove  the  watch- 
glass  and  increase  the  flame,  maintaining  an  elevated  temperature  till 
no  more  fumes  escape ;  allow  to  cool,  add  distilled  water,  heat  to  boiling, 
filter  into  a  small  platinum  dish,  wash  with  hot  water,  evaporate  the 
washings  and  transfer  them  also  to  the  platinum  dish,  and  fiiuJly — hav- 
ing made  quite  sure  that  the  residue  insoluble  in  water  gives  up  no  cop- 
per to  acids — precipitate  the  copper  with  zinc,  after  p.  229,  2,  a.  The 
light-red  color  of  the  copper  is  ah  indication  of  its  purity.  It  will  be 
seen  that  we  have  in  view  in  this  process  the  removal,  as  fieur  as  possible,  of 
the  metals  precipitable  by  zinc,  viz. :  lead,  antimony,  and  tin.  [  Arsenic 
is  not  fuUy  removed,  and  in  this,  as  in  the  following  processes,  must  be 
separated  by  sulphide  of  sodium.    128}  p*  329.] 

[B.  GiBBs'  Method  for  Stdphides.^ 

Mix  the  finely  pulverized  ore  in  a  porcelain  crucible  with  3 — 4  times  its 
weight  of  a  mixture  of  10  parts  of  nitre,  and  14  parts  of  bisulphate  of 
potash.  Heat  the  whole  slowly  to  low  redness — best  in  a  muffle.  The 
sulphides  are  completely  oxidized  without  frothing.  Add  enough  sul- 
phuric acid  to  convert  all  the  sulphate  of  potash  into  bisulphate,  and 
heat  again  carefully  until  the  contents  of  the  crucible  fuse  to  a  clear 
mass.  Dissolve  in  water,  filter  from  silica,  etc.,  and  precipitate  the  cop- 
per as  described  p.  229,  6.] 

[C.  Stober  and  Peabson's  Method  for  Sulpkides.\ 

The  ore,  2 — 5  grm.,  is  pulverized  and  mixed  with  its  bulk  of  powdered 
chlorate  of  potash  in  a  porcelain  dish,  and  covered  with  a  watch-glass  or 
inverted  funnel ;  add  nitric  acid  of  ordinary  strength,  rather  more  than 
would  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  powder.  Heat  to  gentle  ebullition,  add- 
ing from  time  to  time  chlorate  of  potash,  if  needful,  until  the  sulphur  is 
completely  oxidized.  Kinse  the  cover  into  a  separate  beaker.  When  the 
contents  of  the  porcelain  dish  are  cold,  add  a  quantity  of  strong  hydro- 
chloiic  acid,  rather  larger  than  the  quantity  of  nitric  acid  first  employed; 
evaporate  the  whole  to  dryness,  to  render  silica  insoluble.  Tx^at  the 
residue  with  water,  and  mix  the  whole  with  the  rinsings.  Heat  the  liquid 
nearly  to  boiling,  and  add  strong  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron, 
slightly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid ;  keep  the  whole  hot  until  the 
contents  of  the  beaker  become  almost  black,  and  no  more  gas  is  disen- 
gaged. 

When  the  nitric  acid  has  been  reduced  by  this  treatment,  filter  into 
a  wide  beaker  and  precipitate  by  a  clean  sheet  of  iron,  or  by  a  flat  coil 
of  iron  wire.  Wash  the  metallic  copper  with  water,  then  with  alcohol, 
and,  if  need  be,  ignite  it  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  before  weighing.^] 

[*  Am  Joum.  Sci.,  xliv.  21 2.  J 

[f  Am.  Joum.  Sci,xlviii.  194.] 

[X  The  precipitation  by  iron  succeeds  well  when  iron  can  be  obtained  whidi 
dissolves  in  dilute  acid  without  the  separation  of  black  particles  or  flakes  in  weigfa- 
able  quantity.  If  the  copper  solution  be  cold,  dilute,  and  nearly  neutral  when  the 
iron  is  first  placed  in  it,  the  copper  has  little  adhesion  to  the  iron,  and  may  be  readily 
detached  from  it  for  the  purpose  of  weighing.  If,  as  soon  as  the  iron  is  ooated 
with  copper,  hydrochloric  acid  (20  c.  c )  be  added,  and  the  whole  be  heated  to 
near  the  boiling-point,  and  maintained  at  that  temperature,  bat  without  ebulli- 
tion, the  residue  of  the  copper  is  deposited  as  a  spongy  coherent  maas,  which, 
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13.  Analysis  of  Galena. 

§225. 

This  is  the  most  widely  spread  of  the  lead  ores.  It  frequently  con- 
tains larger  or  smaller  quantities  of  iron,  copper,  and  silver,  occasion- 
ally traces  of  gold,  and  commonly  also  more  or  less  gangue,  insoluble  in 
adds. 

Keduce  the  ore  to  a  fine  powder,  and  dry  at  100^. 

Oxidize  a  weighed  quantity  (1 — 2  grm.)  with  highly  concentrated  red 
fuming  nitric  acid,  free  from  chlorine  and  sulphuric  acid  (see  p.  326). 
For  this  purpose  use  a  capacious  fiask,  covered  during  the  operation  with 
a  watch-glass ;  do  not  put  the  tube  in  which  the  powder  was  weighed 
into  the  flask.  If  the  acid  is  sufficiently  strong,  the  sulphur  will  be 
fully  oxidized.  After  you  have  warmed  gently  for  a  long  time,  add  3  or 
4  c.  c.  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  which  you  have  previously  di- 
luted with  a  little  water,  and  heat  on  an  iron  plate,  till  all  the  nitric 
acid  is  evaporated.  Dilute  with  water,  filter,  wash  the  residue  with 
water  containing  sulphuric  acid,  and  displace  the  latter  with  alcohol. 
Ck>Uect  the  alcoholic  washings  separately. 

a.  Dry  the  residucy  ignite,  and  weigh  (§  116,  3).  It  consists  of  sul- 
phate of  lead,  gangue  undecomposed  by  the  acid,  silicic  acid,  kc»  Heat 
the  whole,  or  a  fractional  part,  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  boiling ;  let 
the  insoluble  matter  subside,  and  then  decant  the  supernatant  clear 
liqiiid  on  to  a  filter ;  pour  a  fresh  portion  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  the 
residue,  boil  again,  allow  to  subside,  and  decant,  and  repeat  this  opera- 
tion until  the  sulphate  of  lead  is  completely  dissolved  ;  finally,  place  the 
residue  on  the  filter,  and  wash  with  boiling  water  until  every  trace  of 
chloride  of  lead  is  removed ;  dry,  ignite,  and  weigh  the  residite.  Sub- 
tract the  weight  found  from  that  of  the  original  residue :  the  difference 
expresses  the  quantity  of  sulphate  of  lead  which  the  latter  contained. 
Instead  of  using  hystrochloric  acid,  the  sulphate  of  lead  may  also  be  dis- 
solved by  heating  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  tartrate  or  acetate  of  am- 
monia and  caustic  ammonia ;  or  it  may  be  first  converted  into  carbonate 
of  lead,  by  digestion  with  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  washed  and 
dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid. 

b.  The  mdphurie  acid  solution  is  fi'ee  from  any  weighable  trace  of  lead, 
if  the  process  has  been  properly  conducted.  It  contains  the  metals  pre- 
sent in  the  ore  in  addition  to  lead.  First  add  some  hydrochloric  acid, 
to  precipitate  the  silvery  if  present.  If  a  turbidity  or  precipitate  is 
formed,  keep  the  fluid  for  some  time  in  a  warm  place,  till  the  chloride 
of  silver  has  subsided.  The  latter  is  filtered  ofl*  and  may  be  determined 
after  §  115,  1.  In  the  case  of  very  small  quantities,  I  prefer  to  incin- 
erate the  filter  with  the  preci[)itate  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  to  ignite  the 
residue  for  a  short  time  in  hydrogen,  to  dissolve  the  trace  of  metallic 
silver  in  nitric  acid,  to  evaporate  the  solution  in  the  crucible  to  dryness, 
to  take  up  the  residue  with  water,  and  to  estimate  the  silver  in  the  solu- 
tion by  PiSANi' 8  method  (p.  215). 

with  care,  may  be  removed  from  the  iron  and  washed  without  falling  to  pieces 
or  oxidizing  (see  p.  229,  2,  a,  for  details  of  washing).  If  the  copper  should  be 
diffionlt  to  ooUect  by  decantation,  it  may  be  gathered  on  a  small  filter,  and,  after 
burning  the  latter,  may  be  either  reduced  by  hydrogen  or  calcined  to  oxide  (p. 
229,  bottom).] 
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Precipitate  the  fluid  filtered  from  the  chloride  of  silver  with  snlphu- 
retted  hydrogen.  The  precipitate  generally  contains  a  little  sulphide  of 
coppery  occasionally  abo  other  stdphides.  Separate  these,  as  well  as  the 
metals  in  the  filtrate,  which  are  precipitable  by  sulphide  of  ammonium 
{irauy  zincy  &c.),  according  to  the  methods  of  Section  Y. 

The  foregoing  method  does  not  enable  the  assayer  to  determine  very 
small  quantities  of  silver*  and  the  trifling  traces  of  gold  which,  acoord- 
ing  to  Percy  and  Smith,!  are  often  found  in  galena.  To  efiect  this,  it 
is,  in  the  first  place,  necessary  to  produce  a  button  containing  the  whole 
or  part  of  the  lead  of  the  galena,  and  the  whole  of  the  silver  and  gold, 
and  then  to  separate  the  latter  metals.  This  is  accomplished  as  described 
in  §  226  and  §  227. 

[For  the  estimation  of  the  atUphiMTj  take  a  fresh  portion  of  the  pulver- 
ized ore  and  bring  it  into  solution  by  method  C,  p.  526,  filter  from  silica, 
in  presence  of  iron,  add  a  lump  of  solid  tartaric  acid,  precipitate  hot  by 
chloride  of  barium,  and  wash  by  decantation  first  wiitx  hot  water,  and 
finally  with  dilute  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia.  The  tartaric  add 
prevents  precipitation  of  iron,  the  acetate  of  ammonia  purifies  the  pre- 
cipitate firom  alkali  and  baryta  salts. — Storsb  and  Peab80N.|] 

[14.  SiLVEB  Assay. 

§  226. 

Assay  hy  JScorificatum  and  CupeHcUion, 
A.    Orbs  Poor  in  Silver. 

1.  Preparation  of  the  Oi'e,  The  well-sampled  ore  is  pulverized  and 
passed  through  a  sieve  with  60  to  80  holes  to  the  linear  inch.  If  par- 
ticles of  metallic  silver  or  malleable  ore  remain  upon  the  sieve,  they 
must  be  assayed  separately. 

The  fluxes  required  are,  1,  Assay  leady  prepared  by  shaking  melted 
lead  in  a  wooden  box  and  sifting  through  meshes  of  -f^  inch  ;  2,  Borax 
or  borax-glass/  and  3,  Quartz  sand  or  powdered  glasSy  to  form  silicates 
with  the  metsdlic  and  earthy  oxides,  and  also  sometimes  to  prevent  the 
oxide  of  lead  firom  destroying  the  scorifier.  The  proportions  of  the 
fluxes  vary  with  diflerent  ores,  and  should  be  sufficient  to  form  a  liquid 
slag  and  a  lead  button  of  convenient  size.  The  addition  of  too  much 
borax  will  envelop  the  metallic  lead  before  sufficient  oxide  of  lead  is 
formed  to  decompose  the  silver  compounds. 

Galena  requires  6  parts  lead  and  no  borax  ;  quartzose  ores  about  8 
parts  and  no  borax  ;  blende,  mispickel,  and  p3rrites  about  16  parts,  and 
^  io  \  part  borax ;  copper  and  tin  compounds  20  to  30  of  lead,  and 
nickel  and  cobalt  even  more ;  nickelspeise  16  parts  of  lead  and  repeated 
scorifications  ;  ores  containing  calcite,  dolomite,  barytes,  or  fluorspar,  8 
parts  of  lead  and  12  parts  borax  or  glass.  In  case  of  doubt  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  ore,  begin  with  8  parts  of  lead,  and,  if  the  fusion  is  not 
good,  repeat  with  a  larger  proportion  of  lead. 

*  Argentiferous  galenas  generally  contain  only  between  0*08  to  0*18,  nielj 

above  0'5R  silver ;  and  a  great  many  contain  far  less  than  0*03R. 
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2.  Scorification.  The  objects  of  this  process  are  to  concentrate  all  the 
silver  in  a  lead  button,  to  decompose  the  sulphides,  etc.,  and  to  dissolve 
and  slag  off  earthy  and  other  substances  by  means  of  the  oxide  of  lead 
formed. 

In  this  process  all  the  sulphur  of  the  heavy  metallic  sulphides  passes 
off  finally  as  sulphurous  acid.  Sulphides  of  the  alkalies  and  of  the 
alkaline  earths,  if  present,  are  oxidized  to  sulphates. 

Charge  cmd  fusion.  2  to  4  grammes  of  the  sampled  ore  are  mixed 
with  half  the  assay  lead  required,  placed  in  a  scoriiier,*  and  covered  with 
the  remainder  of  the  assay  lead.  If  borax  is  used,  it  is  best  placed  on 
top  of  the  assay,  but  gla^  should  be  mixed  with  it.  The  charged 
acorifier  is  placed,  with  help  of  suitable  tongs,  in  a  red  hot  muffle.  (If 
no  muffle  is  at  hand,  the  fusion  may  be  made  in  a  large  Hessian  cruci- 
ble, which  is  laid  on  its  side  on  a  good  bed  of  coals,  and  partly  covered 
with  charcoal.  The  mouth  can  be  closed  with  a  crucible  cover.)  A  piece 
of  Rowing  charcoal  is  placed  on  or  by  the  scorifier,  the  mouth  of  the 
muffle  is  dosed,  and  the  heat  kept  up.  The  lead  soon  fuses,  and  the 
ore,  being  lighter,  floats  on  the  surface  and  roasts.  From  the  appear- 
ance of  the  fumes  the  assayer  can  frequently  judge  of  the  nature  of  the 
ore ;  sulphur  giving  light  gray,  zinc  thick' white,  arsenic  grayish,  and 
antimony  bluish  fumes.  After  15  to  20  minutes  the  assay  has  melted 
down,a^d  a  fluid  slag  has  formed  at  the  periphery  of  the  glowing 
metal ;  the  latter  meantime  gives  off  fumes  of  oxide  of  lead.  With  diffi- 
cultly fusible  ores  it  may  require  30  minutes  for  complete  fusion,  and  even 
then  it  may  be  necessary  to  add  more  lead  or  borax.  The  latter  should 
be  wrapped  in  stiff  paper  and  placed  on  the  assay  with  tongs.  The 
paper  keeps  the  borax  from  contact  with  the  assay  till  its  water  is  driven 
off,  thus  preventing  a  loss  by  sputtering.  If  the  ore  contains  much 
zinc,  it  is  better  to  volatilize  this  metal  by  covering  the  scorifier  with 
glowing  coals,  closing  the  muffle  and  increasing  the  heat,  as  oxide  of 
sine  forms  a  stiff  sh^.  The  muffle  is  now  opened,  and  the  slagging  is 
aUowed  to  proceed  at  a  temperature  just  high  enough  to  keep  the  lead 
bright.  A  high  heat  hastens  the  process,  but  causes  a  loss  of  silver  by 
oxidation  and  volatilization.  When  the  slag  covers  the  button,  the 
keat  is  increased  for  a  few  minutes,  in  order  to  separate  any  metallic 
lead  which  may  be  mechanically  mixed  with  it.  The  assay  is  now 
poured  into  a  casting-plate,f  previously  warmed,  to  expel  the  moisture. 
If  no  casting-plate  is  at  hand,  the  assay  may  be  allowed  to  cool  in  the 
Bcorifier. 

The  button  should  separate  easily  from  the  slag,  and  must  be  per- 
fectly malleable.  It  is  entirely  freed  from  adhering  slag  by  hammering 
into  a  cubical  mass,  and  is  then  ready  for  the  process  of  cupellation, 
nnlees  too  large,  in  which  case  it  must  be  reduced  in  bulk  by  reheating 
on  a  fresh  scorifier.  If  the  button  be  hard,  or  contain  much  metallic 
copper,  more  lead  and  borax  are  added,  and  the  process  is  repeated. 
In  general  it  is  better  to  carrv  the  scorification  as  &r  as  possible,  since 


*  A  cap  of  baked  clay,  to  be  had  of  dealers  in  apparatus, 
f  The  casting-plate  ia  a  plate  of  sheet-oopper  wiUi  a  handle,  and  12 — ^30  cap- 
j     shaped  depiesaons,  each  1^  inch  wide  and  ^  inch  deep ;  it  is  convenient  when 
several  amays  are  carried  on  together.     The  cups  are  rubbed  with  chalk  to  pre- 
irent  the  button  from  adhering. 
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experience  has  shown  that  there  is  less  loss  of  silver  in  scorification 
than  in  cupeUation. 

3.  Cupellation  (§  163,  10 ;  122)*  I'his  process  consists  in  the  oxi- 
dation of  the  lead  on  a  bone-ash  cupel,*  which  absorbs  the  oxide  of 
lead,  leaving  metallic  silver. 

The  cupel,  after  the  dust  is  blown  out,  is  placed  in  a  mufBe  and  heated 
to  redness  to  expel  the  moisture.  If  this  precaution  be  neglected, 
the  escaping  vapor  causes  a  loss  of  the  alloy  by  sputtering.  The 
argentiferous  lead  is  carefully  placed  on  the  cupel,  a  piece  of  glowing 
charcoal  is  laid  near  it,  the  mouth  of  the  muffle  is  closed,  and  the  whole 
is  brought  promptly  to  fusion.  If  it  is  not  quickly  fused,  particles  of 
the  assay  ai^  liable  to  stick  to  the  sides  of  the  cupel,  causing  a  loss.  As 
soon  as  the  assay  has ''  cleared,"f  the  muffle  should  be  opened,  the  char- 
coal removed,  and  the  heat  lowered  near  the  assay,  either  by  closing 
the  draughts  or  moving  the  cupel  nearer  the  mouth  of  the  muffle. 
The  oxidation  should  now  be  carried  on  at  as  low  a  heat  as  possible,  as 
,  a  high  heat  increases  the  volatilization  of  the  silver  along  with  the 
lead.  If  the  temperature  is  right,  imperfect  crystals  of  oxide  of  lead 
form,  and  the  fumes  rise  to  the  middle  of  the  muffle  ;  but  if  the  fiimes 
disappear  immediately  above  the  cupel,  whilst  the  latter  is  at  a  bright 
red  heat,  and  no  crystals  form,  the  heat  is  too  high.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  cupel  is  dark  brown,  and  thick  fumes  rise  tp  the  top  of  the 
muffle,  the  heat  is  too  low,  and  there  is  danger  of  solidification.  If  the 
assay  ^^  freezes  '^  or  solidifies,  it  may  be  again  fused ;  the  results  are, 
however,  too  low,  as  silver  passes  into  the  bone-ash.  Alloys  containing 
copper  require  a  higher  heat  to  prevent  freezing.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  operation  the  heat  should  be  gradually  raised,  as  the  alloy  becomes 
less  fusible  with  the  increased  proportion  of  silver,  and  the  lead  oxidizes 
with  more  difficulty.  When  the  cupellation  is  nearly  finished,  a  play 
of  colors  is  seen,  and  the  button  suddenly  brightens  or  "  blicks,^'  and 
becomes  white,  and  is  free  from  lead.  It  is  immediately  moved  towards 
the  mouth  of  the  muffle,  so  as  to  cool  slowly.  If  suddenly  cooled  it 
"  sprouts,"  sometimes  throwing  particles  out  of  the  cupel,  owing  to  the 
sudden  esca]^e  of  the  oxygen  which  molten  silver  absorbs,  unless  it 
contains  copper,  lead,  or  much  gold. 

The  button  must  separate  easily  from  the  cupel.  It  is  taken  up  by 
pincers  and  brushed  with  a  stifi*  brush.  It  should  be  well  rounded  and 
bright,  show  no  particles  of  bone-ash  under  a  magnifying  glass,  and  have 
no  projecting  lidges  caused  by  cracks  or  depressions  in  the  cupel,  as 
these  always  contain  lead.  The  silver  obtained  is  not  chemically  pure, 
but  the  amount  of  foreign  mattei*s  is  so  small  that  no  notice  is  tskken  of 
them  in  ore  assays,  and  moreover,  the  impurities  do  not  compensate  for 
the  loss  in  scorification  and  cupellation.  The  assay  lead  must  be  assayed, 
and  the  amount  of  silver  yielded  by  it  must  be  deducted  from  that  ob- 
tained from  the  ore.  The  weight  of  silver  in  milligrammes,  multiplied 
by  ^  J-^,  gives  the  number  of  troy  ounces  per  ton  of  ore. 

1  Troy  ounce  of  pure  silver  is  worth  $1,9^  gold. 


*  Cupels  are  most  convenientlj  purchased  of  the  dealers  in  appazatos.  They 
should  be  neither  too  porous  nor  too  compact  In  the  former  case  aQver  paaset 
into  the  bone -ash.  in  the  latter  the  oxide  of  lead  is  not  absorbed  with  Baffldent 
rapidity. 

t  i.e.  Exposes  a  bright  surface  of  lead. 
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Silver  ores  maj  be  assayed  by  the  methods  described  in  §  227  for 
the  assay  of  gold  ores,  but  the  results  obtained  are  not  as  high  as  by  the 
Bcorification  metliod. 

B.  Ores  rich  in  Silver. 

Ores  of  1  per  cent,  or  more  are  assayed  as  described  under  A,  but  the 
loss  by  volatilization  impairs  somewhat  the  aocuracy  of  the  result. 

C.  Bullion. 

Alloys  are  assayed  either  in  the  wet  way  or  by  cupellation,  as  de- 
scribed under  A,  3.  Wh^i  the  assay  contains  more  than  1  per  cent,  of 
silver,  the  loss  by  volatilization  must  be  taken  into  the  account.  This 
is  done  by  the  method  of  assaying  with  ^^  proofs,"  i,  e,,  the  composition 
of  the  alloy  is  determined  approximately,  if  not  already  known,  by  a 
preliminary  cupellation,  and  then  a  ^  proof"  is  made  up  of  the  same 
composition  as  the  assay,  by  weighing  off  the  proper  quantities  of  pure 
metals ;  this  and  the  assay  are  then  melted  with  the  same  amount  of 
lead,  and  the  two  are  cupelled  together  side  by  side.  The  loss  of  the 
proof  is  added  to  the  result  of  the  assay.  The  numerous  details  of  the 
assay  with  proofs,  which  are  observed  in  order  to  accomplish  a  large 
amount  of  work  in  a  short  time,  are  properly  learned  in  assay  offices. 

15.  Gold  Assay. 

§  227. 

Crucible  Assay  and  Pofrting, 

Ores  of  gold  may  also  be  assayed  by  the  scorification  method  (§ 
226),  but  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  sampling,  it  is  better  to  take 
larger  amounts  of  ore  and  make  a  crucible  fusion. 

Gk>ld  ores  may,  for  convenience,  be  divided  into  two  classes.  First, 
those  containing  little  or  no  sulphur ;  and  second,  those  containing  sul- 
phur, as  pyrites,  blende,  etc. 

A.  Ores  of  the  First  Class. 

1.  Reduction.  If  the  ore  consists  princi(ially  of  quartz  or  silicates,  a 
fusion  with  litharge  and  a  reducing  flux  jdelds  a  uniform  brittle  vitreous 
slag,  and  a  lead  button  containing  the  gold  and  silver.  If  the  ore  con- 
tains basic  substances,  such  as  calcite,  oxide  of  iron,  etc.,  quartz  sand  or 
broken  glass  must  be  added. 

The  reducing  fiux  mentioned  in  the  subsequent  directions  is  a  mix- 
ture of  100  parts  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  20  parts  of  flour. 

The  following  is  a  convenient  charge,  yielding  a  button  that  may  be 
directly  cupelled : — 

Ore 50  grm. 

Litharge 75  grm. 

Beducing  flux 4  grm. 

If  glass  is  added,  count  it  as  ore,  and  increase  the  litharge  and  redu- 
cing flux  proportionally. 

Mix  thoroughly ;  place  the  mixture  in  a  clay  crucible,  which  should 
not  be  more  than  two-thirds  filled.  Cover  one-quarter  inch  deep  with 
dry  chloride  of  sodium,  and  lute  on  the  cover,  or  iJie  luting  may  be  omit- 
ted if  care  be  taken  that  no  coals  get  into  the  crucible,     llie  fusion 
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may  be  made  in  any  furnace  in  which  a  white  heat  is  obtainable,  best  in 
a  deep  wind  furnace. 

The  fire  is  kindled  at  the  top,  so  that  the  heat  shall  be  gradually  raised 
to  prevent  the  crucible  cracHng.  A  dull  red  heat  is  kept  up  for  half 
au  hour,  and  a  white  heat  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer.  Too  high  a 
heat  for  an  unnecessary  length  of  time  is  to  be  avoided,  as  the  litharge 
IB  liable  to  flux  the  crucible.  Itemove  fi*om  the  fire  while  hot,  and  tap 
gently  on  the  hearth  to  collect  the  lead  into  a  button.  When  cool, 
crack  out  the  button,  which  should  separate  readily  from  the  slag,  and 
be  perfectly  malleable.  The  slag  should  be  uniform  and  vitreous,  show- 
ing a  peifect  fusion,  and  should  include  no  metallic  globides. 

2.  CvpeUation,  The  button  contains  the  gold  and  silver,  and  is  cu* 
pelled  as  directed,  p.  530.  A  hi^er  heat  is,  however,  necessary  to 
remove  the  last  traces  of  lead  than  if  no  gold  were  present.  There  is 
no  danger  of  sprouting  if  the  alloy  contains  much  gold. 

3.  Parting,  Clean  the  gold  globule,  as  directed  p.  530,  weigh,  and 
add  pure  silver  if  necessary,  so  that  the  aUoy  shall  contain  2^  parts  silver 
to  1  of  gold.  The  proportion  of  additional  silver  required  in  an  ore-assay 
may  be  conunonly  judged  from  the  color  of  the  alloy.  If  it  is  bright  yel- 
low, add  2^  parts,  lif  only  faint  yellow,  2  parts,  and  if  white,  1  part  or  leas. 

The  silver  and  the  alloy  are  fused  together  on  charcoal  before  the 
blowpipe,  or,  better  still,  are  wrapped  in  sheet  lead,  and  cupelled  at  a  h\^ 
heat.  The  button  is  hammered  and  rolled  into  a  long  thin  leaf,  care 
being  taken  that  no  particles  crack  off.  If  large,  it  must  be  annealed 
duiing  the  rolling,  by  heating  on  a  cupel  in  the  mufile. 

The  leaf  is  rolled  together  on  a  slender  rod  or  pencil,  and  placed  in  an 
assay  flask,  or  large  test-tube,  and  boiled  with  dilute  nitric  add,  sp.  gr. 
1*16,  till  all  action  has  ceased  ;  the  acid  is  decanted,  and  the  boiling  re- 
peated with  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*30. 

Wash  the  residual  gold  with  water  free  from  chlorine  till  the  wadi- 
ings  give  no  reaction  for  silver,  fill  the  flask  with  water,  cover  its  moatli 
with  a  drying-cup  *  or  porcelain  crucible,  and  invert.  The  gold  quicklj 
settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  cup.  The  flask  is  slowly  raised  till  the  cup 
is  nearly  fuU  of  water,  and  is  then  quickly  drawn  off  one  side.  The 
water  is  carefully  poured  out  of  the  cup,  and  the  gold,  if  in  separate  par- 
ticles, is  collected  in  a  drop  of  water  at  the  bottom.  After  thoroughly 
drying,  heat  to  redness  in  the  muffle,  but  not  to  fusion.  If  the  process 
has  been  properly  conducted  the  gold  remains  in  one  coherent  mass,  and 
may  be  readily  turned  into  a  weighing-cup.  The  litharge  must  be  as- 
sayed for  silver  with  tlie  same  reducing  flux  as  was  used  with  tlie  ore. 

The  weight  of  the  button  obtained  by  cupellation,  less  that  of  the 
silver  yielded  by  the  litharge,  less  that  of  the  gold,  is  the  wei^^t  of  the 
silver  in  the  ore. 

The  ounces  per  ton  are  calculated  as  directed  p.  530,  bottom. 

1  Troy  ounce  of  gold  has  a  value  of  $20.66. 

B.  Ores  of  the  Second  Class  (containing  Sulphur). 

1.  Moaating  Process,  The  object  of  roasting  is  to  expel  the  sulphur, 
but  this  process  is  objectionable  on  account  of  the  mechanical  loss  of 
gold  occasioned  by  it.     The  operation  is  conducted  as  follows :  A  weighed 

*  The  drying-cup  ia  a  deep  narrow  venel  of  biscuit  waze. 
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amount  of  the  ore  is  placed  in  an  iron  pan,  the  bottom  and  sides  of 
which  have  been  smeared  with  a  paste  of  clay,  or  Venetian  red,  and  water. 
This  coating  serves  to  protect  the  iron  from  the  action  of  sulphur,  and 
should  be  slowly  and  thoroughly  dried  to  prevent  cracking.  The  roast- 
ing is  carried  on  at  a  dull  red  heat,  with  frequent  stirring,  until  most  of 
the  sulphur  is  driven  off.  Towards  the  close  of  the  process  the  heat  is 
raised,  and  is  kept  up  tiU  the  odor  of  sulphurous  acid  is  no  longer  per- 
ceptible, and  a  moistened  blue  litmus  pa[)er  held  a  few  inches  above  the 
ore  remains  unchanged.  The  ore  and  scrapings  from  the  pan  are  pulve^ 
rized  and  sifted.     'Die  following  are  the  proportions  of  the  charge : 

50  grms.  of  ore. 
20       ^^         powdered  glass. 
15       "         reducing  flux. 
100       "         Utharge. 

Fuse  in  a  crucible  and  cupel,  as  directed  for  ores  of  the  first  class. 

2.  Asnay  by  JJUharge  and  N'itre,  In  crucible  fusions  of  auriferous 
Bidphides,  advantage  is  taken  of  their  reactions  with  oxide  of  lead. 
If  sulphides  are  fused  with  sufficient  litharge,  a  button  of  lead  and  a 
slag  free  from  sulphur,  or  containing  the  sulphates  of  the  alkalies  or 
alkaline  earths,  are  obtained,  but  the  lead  button  is  too  large  for  scorifica^ 
tion.  Pyrite  reduces  8^  parts,  chalcopyrite  and  blende  7  parts,  gray  cop- 
per and  sulphide  of  antimony  about  6  parts  of  lead.  Nitre  is  added  to 
prevent  too  much  lead  being  reduced ;  and,  to  determine  the  amount  of 
nitre  proper  to  use,  a  preliminary  assay  is  made  by  fusing  3  to  5  grm. 
of  the  ore  with  50  parts  of  litharge.  The  fusion  should  be  made  quickly, 
using  care  to  prevent  the  action  of  reducing  gases,  and  as  soon  as  the 
mass  ceases  to  boil,  the  crucible  should  be  removed  from  the  fire,  to  pre- 
vent the  litharge  destroying  it.  The  resulting  button  is  weighed,  and 
the  amount  of  lead  that  would  be  yielded  by  the  ore  required  for 
an  assay  is  calculated.  If  this  amount  would  be  ix>o  small  for  cupella- 
tion,  reducing  flux  must  be  added ;  if  of  the  right  size,  neither  reducing 
flux  nor  nitre  is  necessary,  but,  if  too  large,  nitre  must  be  added.  To 
find  the  weight  of  nitre  required  in  the  last  case,  deduct  the  weight  of 
the  button  desired  for  cupellation  (10 — 15  grm.)  from  the  weight  of  the 
lead  which  would  be  produced  by  fusing  the  charge  of  ore  with  litharge 
alone,  and  divide  the  remainder  by  four ;  the  result  is  the  weight  of  nitre 
required.  The  oxidizing  power  of  commercial  nitre  varies  so  much  that 
it  is  better  to  determine  it  by  fusing  a  sample  with  litharge  and  a  redu- 
cing flux.  The  weight  of  lead  which  the  flux  alone  produces,  less  that 
obtained  when  a  given  weight  of  nitre  is  added,  is  the  weight  of  lead  oxi- 
dized by  the  nitre.  The  charge  is  made  of  the  following  propor- 
tions: 

Ore,  20  grm. 

Litharge,  100  to  160  grm.,  according  to  the  proportion  of  the  sulphides. 

Nitre,  amount  calculated. 

Bicarb,  soda,  20  grm. 

Mix  thoroughly,  place  in  a  thick  French  crucible,  which  should  not 
be  more  than  one-third  filled,  and  put  on  top  20  grm.  of  borax,  and 
a  covering  of  common  salt.  The  fusion  is  made  slowly,  to  prevent  the 
assay  from  running  over,  and  is  kept  at  a  strong  heat  for  an  hour.     The 
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button  should  be  malleable,  and  the  slag  should  give  no  odor  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  when  treated  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  cupelled  as 
directed,  p.  530  (if  too  large  it  is  first  scorified),  and  the  gold  and  silver 
parted  as  directed  p.  532.] 

16.  Assay  of  Zinc  Oees. 

§228. 

Method  of  ScHAFFNER,*  modified  hy  C.  KuNZEL,f  (u  employed  in  the 
JBelgian  zinc-worka  y  described  by  C.  Groll.J 

a,  SoltUion  of  the  ore  and  preparcUion  of  the  ammonieuxd  solution. 

Powder  and  dry  the  ore. 

Take  0*5  grm.  in  the  case  of  rich  ores,  1  grm.  in  the  case  of  poor  ores, 
transfer  to  a  small  flask,  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  addition  of 
some  nitric  acid  by  the  aid  of  heat,  expel  the  excess  of  acid  by  evapora- 
tion, add  some  water,  and  then  excess  of  ammonia.  Filter  into  a 
beaker,  and  wash  the  residue  with  lukewarm  water  and  ammonia,  till 
sulphide  of  ammonium  ceases  to  produce  a  white  turbidity  in  the  wash- 
ings. The  oxide  of  zinc  remaining  in  the  hydi*ated  sesquioxide  of  iron 
is  disregarded.  Its  quantity,  according  to  Groll,  does  not  exceed 
0*3 — 0*5  per  cent.  This  statement  probably  has  reference  only  to  ores 
containing  relatively  little  iron ;  where  much  iron  is  present  the  quan- 
tity of  zinc  left  behind  in  the  precipitate  may  be  not  inconsiderable. 
The  error  thus  arising  may  be  greatly  diminished  by  dissolving  the 
slightly  washed  iron  precipitate  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  adding  excess 
of  ammonia.  But  the  surer  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  add  to  the  origi- 
nal solution — after  evaporating  off  the  greater  part  of  the  free  acid  as 
above,  and  allowing  to  cool — dilute  carbonate  of  soda  nearly  to  neutral- 
ization, then  to  precipitate  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  after  p.  202,  d,  with 
acetate  of  soda,  boiling,  to  filter,  and  wash.  The  washings,  after  being 
concentrated  by  evaporation,  are  added  to  the  filtrate  and  the  whole 
is  then  mixed  with  ammonia,  till  the  first-formed  precipitate  is  redis- 
solved. 

If  the  ore  contains  manganese — provided  approximate  results  will 
sufiice — digest  the  solution  of  the  ore  in  acids,  after  the  addition  of  ex- 
cess of  ammonia  and  water,  at  a  gentle  heat  for  a  long  time,  and  then 
filter  off,  with  the  iron  i)recipitate,  the  hydi-ated  protosesquioxide  of 
manganese  which  has  separated  from  the  action  of  the  air.  The  safer 
course — though  undoubtedly  less  simple — is,  after  separating  the  iron 
with  acetate  of  soda,  to  precipitate  the  manganese  by  passing  chlorine, 
as  directed  p.  357,  59,  or  by  adding  bromine  and  heating. 

If  lead  is  present,  it  is  separated  by  evaporating  the  aqua  regia  solu- 
tion with  sulphuric  acid,  taking  up  the  residue  with  water  and  filtering; 
then  proceed  as  directed. 

b.  Preparation  and  standardizing  of  the  sulphide  of  sodium  solu- 
tion. 

The  solution  of  sulphide  of  sodium  is  prepared  either  by  dissolving 
crystallized  sulphide  of  sodium  in  water  (about  100  grm.  to  1000 — 1200 

♦  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  73,  410.  f  Ibid.  88,  486. 

i  Zeitschrift  1  anal.  Chem.  1,  21. 
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water),  or  by  supei-saturating  a  solution  of  soaa,  free  from  carbonic 
acid,  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  subsequently  heating  the  solution 
in  a  flask  to  expel  the  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Whichever 
way  it  is  prepared,  the  solution  is  afteiwards  diluted,  so  that  1  c.  c.  may 
precipitate  about  O'Ol  grm.  zinc.  Prepare  a  solution  of  zinc,  by  dis- 
solving 10  grm.  chemically  pure  zinc  in  hydrochloric  acid,  or  44*122 
grra.  dry  crystallized  sulphate  of  zinc  in  water,  or  68*133  gnn.  dry  crys- 
tallized sulphate  of  potash  and  zinc  in  water,  and  making  the  solution 
in  either  case  up  to  1  litre  with  water. 

Each  c.  c.  of  this  solution  corresponds  to  0*01  grm.  zinc.  Now  mea- 
sure off  30 — 50  c.  c.  of  this  zinc  solution  into  a  beaker,  add  ammonia 
till  the  precipitate  is  redissolved,  and  then  400 — 500  c.  c.  distilled  water. 
Run  in  sulphide  of  sodium  as  long  as  a  distinct  precipitate  continues  to 
be  formed,  then  stir  briskly,  remove  a  drop  of  the  fluid  on  the  end  of  a 
i*od  to  a  porcelain  plate,  spread  it  out  so  that  it  may  cover  a  somewhat 
large  surface,  and  place  in  the  middle  a  drop  of  pure  dilute  solution  of 
chloride  of  nickel.  If  the  edge  of  the  drop  of  nickel  solution  remains 
blue  or  green,  proceed  with  the  addition  of  sulphide  of  sodium,  testing 
from  time  to  time,  till  at  last  a  blackish  gray  coloration  appears  sur- 
rounding the  nickel  solution.  The  reaction  is  now  completed,  the  whole 
of  the  zinc  is  precipitated,  and  a  slight  excess  of  sulphide  of  sodium  has 
been  added.  The  precise  depth  of  color  of  the  nickel  must  be  observed 
and  remembered,  as  it  will  have  to  serve  as  the  stopping  signal  in  futui*e 
ex|>eriments.  To  make  sure  that  the  zinc  is  really  quite  precipitated, 
you  may  add  a  few  tenths  of  a  c.  c.  more  of  the  reagent,  and  test  again, 
of  course  the  color  of  the  nickel-drop  must  be  darker.  Note  the  num- 
ber of  c.  c.  used,  and  repeat  the  experiment,  running  in  at  once  the 
necessary  quantity  of  the  reagent,  less  1  c.  c,  and  then  adding  0*2  c.  c. 
at  a  time,  till  the  end-reaction  is  reached.  The  last  experiment  is  con- 
sidered the  more  correct  one.  The  sulphide  of  sodium  solution  must  be 
restandardized  before  each  new  series  of  analyses. 

c.  Determination  of  the  zinc  in  the  solution  of  tJie  ore. 

Proceed  in  the  same  way  with  the  ammoniacal  solution  pi-epared  in  a 
as  with  the  known  zinc  solution  in  b.  Here  also  repeat  the  experiment, 
the  second  time  running  in  at  once  the  required  number  of  c.  c,  less  1, 
of  sulphide  of  sodium,  and  then  adding  0*2  c.  c.  at  a  time,  till  the  end- 
reaction  makes  its  appearance.  The  second  result  is  considered  the  true 
one.  There  are  three  different  ways  in  which  this  repetition  of  the  ex- 
periment may  be  made.  You  may  either  weigh  out  at  the  first  two  por- 
tions of  the  zinc  ore,  or  you  may  weigh  out  double  the  quantity  required 
for  one  experiment,  make  the  ammoniacal  solution  up  to  1  litre  and  em- 
ploy ^  litre  for  each  expei*iment,  or  lastly,  having  reached  the  end-reac- 
tion in  the  first  experiment,  you  may  add  1  c.  c.  of  the  known  zinc  solu- 
tion, which  will  destroy  the  excess  of  sulphide  of  sodium,  and  then  run 
in  sulphide  of  sodium  in  portions  of  0*2  c.  c,  till  the  end-reaction  is 
again  attained.  Of  course,  in  this  last  process  to  obtain  the  second  re- 
sult, you  deduct  from  the  whole  quantity  of  sulphide  of  sodium  used  the 
amount  of  the  same,  corresponding  to  1  c.  c.  of  the  zinc  solution. 

If  the  ore  contains  copper,  remove  it  from  the  acid  solution  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  evaporate  the  filtrate  with  nitric  acid,  dilute,  treat 
with  anmionia,  and  determine  the  zinc  as  above. 
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17.  Analysis  of  Cast  Ibok,  Steel,  ajo>  Wrought  Iron. 

§  229. 

Cast  iron,  one  of  the  most  important  products  of  metallurgic  indus- 
try, contains  a  whole  series  of  elements,  mixed  in  greater  or  less 
proportion  with  the  iron,  or  combined  with  it.  Althou^  the  influence 
which  the  various  foreign  substances  mixed  with  the  iron  exercise  on 
the  quality  of  cast  iron  is  not  yet  accurately  known,  still  the  fact  thai 
they  do  exercise  considerable  influence  on  -  the  quality  of  the  article  is 
beyond  doubt.  The  analysis  of  cast  iron  is  one  of  the  more  difficult 
problems  of  analytical  chemistry.  The  following  bodies  must  be  had 
regard  to  in  the  analysis : — 

Irariy  carbon  combined  with  the  iron,  carbon  in  form  of  ffi'aphiUj  ni- 
trogen, silicon,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  potassium,  sodium,  lithium,  calci- 
um, magnesium,  aluminium,  chromium,  titanium,  zinc,  manganese, 
ccfbalt,  nickel,  copper,  tin,  arsenic,  antimony,  vanadium.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  elements  in  italics  alone  are  quantitatively  determined. 

Steel  and  wrought  iron  are  analyzed  in  the  same  maimer  as  cast  iron. 


1.   Determinaiion  of  the  Carbon* 

a.  Determination  of  ike  total  amount  of  Carbon. 

Method  of  Berzelius  (somewhat  modified.) 

Treat  about  3  grm.  of  the  cast  iron,  or  5 — 10  grm.  of  steel,  mode- 
rately comminuted,*  with  a  neutral  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of 
copper,  (made  by  mixing  hot  solutions  of  chloride  of  sodium  and  sulphate 
of  copper,  and  allowing  sulphate  of  soda  to  crystallize  out),  and  let  the 
mixture  stand  at  the  common  temperature  f  with  occasional  stirring. 
In  5  or  6  hours,  or  as  soon  as  the  part  remaining  imdissolved  presents  a 
mixed  mass  of  copper  and  separated  carbon,  dsc.,  crumbling  under  pres- 
suie,  add  hydrochloric  acid,  and,  if  necessary,  some  more  chloride  of 
copper,  and  digest  imtil  the  whole  of  the  copper  is  dissolved  to  subchlo- 
ride.  At  this  stage  of  the  process  a  gentle  heat  may  be  applied.  Filter 
through  a  tube  of  the  form  shown  in  fig.  100,  the  narrow  part  of 
which  is  loosely  stopped  with  spongy  ]>latinum  or  asbestos,  ignited  in  a 
current  of  moist  air.  Wash  well,  dry  thoroughly,  and  treat  the  entire 
contents  of  the  tube  either  as  directed  §  176  or  §  178.     After  emptying 


[*  Best  by  drilling,  in  case  of  gray  pig  or  soft  steel.  YBliite  pig  is  reduced  to 
powder  by  aid  of  the  steel  mortar.  ] 

f  On  warming,  a  small  quantity  of  gas  is  evolved,  which  contains  a  trifling 
admixture  of  carbonetted  hydrogen.  [Sometimes  gas  escapes  at  ordinaiy  tem- 
peratures. In  that  case  a  lump  of  ice  should  be  placed  in  the  Teasel  at  fixst 
ai-M^^i^^er  an  hour  or  so  cooling  is  unnecessary.  ] 
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the  tube,  rinse  with  a  little  chromate  of  lead  or  oxide  of  copper ;  if  the 
combustion  is  to  be  effected  in  a  boat,  in  a  current  of  oxygen  gas,  in 
order  that  the  incombustible  residue  may  be  examined,  rinse  with 
oxide  of  mercury. 

6.  DeiermincUion  of  the   Grraphite. 

Treat  another  portion  of  the  cast  iron  with  moderately  con- 
oentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  at  a  gentle  heat,  until  no  more 
gas  is  evolved;  filter  the  solution  through  asbestos  that  has 
been  ignited  in  a  stream  of  moist  air  or  through  spongy  pla- 
tinum (comp.  a,),  wash  the  undissolved  residue,  first  with 
boiling  water,  then  with  solution  of  potassa,  after  this  with 
alcohol,  and  lastly  with  ether  (Max  Buchner)  ;  *  then  dry, 
and  bum  after  §  176  or  §  178.  Direct  weighing  is  not  advi- 
sable, as  the  graphite  generally  contains  silicon.  Deduct  the 
graphite  obtained  here  from  the  total  amount  of  carbon  found  Fio. 
in  a ;  the  difference  gives  the  combined  carbon.  ^^* 

» 

2.  Determination  of  the  Sulphur. 

The  safest  way  of  estimating  sulphur  in  cast  iron  is  the  following : — 
Put  about  10  grm.  of  the  substance,  in  the  finest  possible  state  of  divi- 
sion, into  the  flask  a  (fig.  101),  insert  the  cork,t 
containing  the  funnel-tube  d  c,  and  the  evolution 
tube^;  tJbe  funnel-tube  is  provided  with  a  little 
mercury  at  i,  and  the  evolution  tube  is  connected 
with  two  U-tubes,  wliich  contain  a  strongly  alka- 
line solution  of  lead.  Fill  the  funnel  d  with  hy- 
drochloric acid,  and  suck  by  means  of  an  India- 
rubber  tube  at  the  exit  of  the  second  U-tube,  in 
which  a  small  glass  tube  is  inserted ;  the  acid 
will  thus  pass  into  the  flask.  Heat  the  flask. 
Bucking  in  more  acid  from  time  to  time  as  just 
described,  till  complete  solution  of  the  iron  is 
effected;  then  connect  the  exit  of  the  second 
U-tube  with  an  aspirator,  and  draw  air  through 
the  apparatus  for  a  long  time;  Collect  the  sul- 
phide of  lead  on  a  small  filter,  fuse  it  cautiously 
with  a  little  nitre  and  carbonate  of  soda,  soak  in 
water,  pass  carbonic  acid,  to  precipitate  traces  of 
dissolved  lead,  filter,  acidify  the  filtrate  with  hy- 
drochloric acid  and  precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid  with  chloride  of 
barium. 

To  make  quite  sure  that  you  have  left  no  sulphur  behind,  before 
throwing  away  the  contents  of  the  flask,  evaporate  the  solution  of  pro- 
tochloride  of  iron,  to  drive  off  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  test  it 
with  chloride  of  barium ;  also  fiise  the  undissolved  residue  with  nitre 


Fig.  101. 


*  Joum.  1  prakt.  Chem.  72,  864. 

f  If  a  caoatohouc  stopper  were  used,  a  little  stdphor  would  not  be  unlikely 
to  get  into  the  residue :  the  oaoutohoao  oonneotionB  must  be  desulphurized. 
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and  carbonate  of  soda,  and  test  the  aqueous  extract  of  the  fused  mass  for 
sulphuric  acid.  As  a  rule  the  residue  will  be  foiind  free  from  sulphur. 
But  if  any  sulphate  of  baryta  is  obtained  again  here,  it  may  be  collected 
on  the  same  filter  which  has  received  that  produced  from  the  sulphide 
of  lead. 

[3.  Estimation  of  Phosphorus. 

In  case  of  cast  iron,  when  the  amount  of  phosphorus  present  exceeds 

1  per  cent.,  2  grm.  suffice  for  a  determination  ;  when  less  is  present  it  is 
best  to  take  at  least  3  grm.  Treat  with  aqua  regia  in  a  tall  beaker 
covered  with  a  watch-glass.  Digest  at  a  moderate  temperature  2  or  3 
hours,  or  till  effervescence  ceases,  then  remove  the  cover  and  evaporate 
to  dryness,  as  in  the  ordinary  way  of  separating  silica,  with  addition  of 
nitric  acid,  if  need  be,  to  remove  chlorine.  A  temperature  a  few  de- 
grees above  that  attainable  with  the  water-bath  may  be  used  to  hasten 
this  operation.  But  if  too  high  heat  is  used,  oxide  of  iron  will  remain 
undissolved  on  subsequent  treatment  with  nitric  acid  ;  moreover,  pyro- 
phosphate may  be  formed  at  a  temperature  below  150°  C.  After  the  r^ 
sidue  has  been  dried  sufficiently  to  make  the  silica  insoluble,  digest  with 
nitric  acid  till  the  iron  is  dissolved.  Separate  the  residue  by  filtering, 
and  reserve  it  for  determination  of  silicon.  To  the  filtrate  add  100 
c.  c.  of  molybdic  acid  solution.  If  after  the  addition  of  this  reagent  the 
solution  amounts  to  less  than  350  to  400  c.  c,  dilute  to  that  volume. 

Place  for  24  hours  in  a  warm  situation  where  the  temperature  does 
not  rise  above  40°  0.  Wash  the  precipitate  with  the  molybdic  solution, 
diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  water,  letting  the  washings  run  into  the 
filtrate.  Then  allow  the  filtrate  to  stand  24  hours  or  more  in  a  warm 
place,  and  collect  any  appreciable  amount  of  phospho-molybdate  that 
may  separate.     Dissolve  and  reprecipitate  according  to  p.  271. 

Steel  (3 — 10)  grm.  may  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  of  1*20  sp.  gr., 
and  evaporation  to  dryness  may  be  omitted  when  silicon  is  not  to  be 
estimated.] 

[4.  JEstiTiuition  of  Silicon. 

The  residue  from  the  solution  used  for  determining  phosphorus  may 
be  used  for  determining  silicon.  Ignite  it  without  separation  from  the 
filter  until  the  graphite  is  partially  burned  away.  Fuse  with  car- 
bonate of  soda  mixed  with  a  little  nitrate  of  potash,  sufficient  to  efiect 
complete  combustion  of  the  carbon  still  present.  Treat  the  fused  mass 
first  with  boiling  water,  in  which  it  readily  dissolves,  except  some  silica 
in  light  flocculent  form,  and  traces  of  metallic  oxides.  Acidify  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  or  nitric  acid,  in  case  the  solution  is  to  be  in  contact 
with  platinum,  and  separate  silica  as  usual.  When  the  quantity  of  silica 
is  not  over  1  per  cent.,  these  operations  may  be  most  conveniently  per- 
formed in  a  large  platinum  crucible  without  transferring  the  substance 
to  any  other  vessel.] 

[5.  Estimation  of  Manganese  and  CobalL 

2  grm.  is  as  large  a  quantity  as  can  conveniently  be  treated  by  the 
method  here  proposed,  and  will  in  most  cases  suffice.     Where  less  than 

2  per  cent,  is  present,  and  gi-eat  accuracy  is  required,  it  is  necessary 
perhaps  to  take  more.     Of  spiegdeisen  1  to  |^  grm.  suffices.     Prepare  a 
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solution  of  the  iron  in  the  same  manner  as  for  phosphorus  (3).  A  higher 
temperature  may,  however,  be  used  to  make  silica  insoluble,  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  may  be  used  for  redissolving.  Filter  from  the  residue  of 
carbon  and  silica  into  a  large  flask.  When  the  solution  is  cold,  add  car- 
bonate of  soda  as  long  as  the  precipitate  formed  by  it  can  be  redissolv- 
ed  by  shaking  and  letting  stand  a  few  minutes.  Next  add  12  to  15  c.  c. 
strong  acetic  acid,  and  the  same  volume  of  a  saturated  solution  of  ace- 
tate of  soda.  Dilute,  now,  the  solution  to  about  1  litre,  and  precipi- 
tate iron  by  boiling.  Filter  and  wash  without  decantation,  as  long  as 
the  water  passes  freely  through  the  mass  upon  the  filter.  When  the 
washing  becomes  tedious,  on  account  of  slow  passage  of  water  through 
the  filter,  rinse  the  precipitate  from  the  filter  into  a  dish  with  a  jet  of 
water,  and  boil  with  a  moderate  amount  of  water  with  addition  of  a 
little  acetate  of  soda,  stirring  with  a  glass  rod  as  long  as  any  coherent 
lumps  of  precipitate  remain.  Bring  the  precipitate  back  again  u}>on 
the  filter  and  complete  the  washing.  Concentrate  the  filtrate  and  washings 
to  about  300  c.  c.  (or  less  if  too  much  saline  matter  is  not  present).  A 
little  iron  is  usually  present  in  this  filtrate  ;  sometimes  it  is  partially 
deposited  during  the  evaporation.  In  order  to  separate  the  manganese 
from  this,  and  from  the  large  quantity  of  saline  matter  in  the  liquid, 
precipitate  next  all  the  metallic  oxides  present  by  gradually  adding  car- 
bonate of  soda  to  the  boiling  solution  as  long  as  a  precipitate  is  formed, 
and  adding  at  the  close  a  few  drops  of  caustic  soda.  Filter,  wash 
the  precipitate  slightly,  dissolve  it  on  the  filter  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  separate  the  small  quantity  of  iron  in  the  new  solution  with  ace- 
tate of  soda.  For  this  purpose,  when,  as  usually  is  the  case,  but  little 
iron  is  present,  the  solution  need  occupy  but  a  small  volume  (100  c.  c). 
Add  carbonate  of  soda  as  long  as  no  permanent  precipitate  is  formed, 
then  2  or  3  c.  c.  of  the  acetate  of  soda  solution,  and  heat  gradually  to 
boiling.  Sometimes  when  this  solution  is  moderately  warmed,  and  car- 
bonic acid  has  mostly  escaped,  but  before  the  tempei*ature  in  high  enough 
to  precipitate  the  iron,  the  solution  will  become  turbid  with  a  finely 
divided  white  precipitate.  If  this  happens,  add  acetic  acid  till  it  dis- 
solves, and  then  raise  the  heat  to  boiling.  Filter  from  the  precijiitated 
iron,  and  precipitate  manganese  in  the  filtrate  with  bromine  (see  § 
223,2).  When  no  great  accuracy  is  required,  this  precipitate  may  be 
washed,  ignited,  and  weighed  as  protosesquioxide  of  manganese,  and 
metallic  manganese  calculated  from  it.  It  may,  however,  contain  cobalt, 
which  is  often  present  in  pig  iron,  and  possibly  traces  of  copper. 

To  detect  the  presence  of  cobalt^  dissolve  the  weighed  oxide  of  man- 
ganese in  a  few  drops  of  HCl,  heat  till  the  brown  color  imparted  by 
the  manganese  disappears.  A  comparatively  small  amount  of  cobalt 
will  now  give  the  solution,  while  hot  and  concentrated,  a  bright  green 
color  that  disappears  on  diluting  with  cold  water.  Evaporate  the  solu- 
tion till  free  acid  is  expelled,  dissolve  in  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
add  acetate  of  soda  and  a  drop  of  acetic  acid,  heat  to  boiling  and 
transmit  HS,  which  will  precipitate  the  cobalt.  Collect  the  precipitate 
on  a  filter,  wash  rapidly  with  water  containing  HS.  Testing  this  pre- 
cipitate with  a  blowpipe  will  further  confirm  its  nature.  If  it  be 
judged  from  this  examination  that  cobalt  is  present  in  any  sensible 
quantity,  evaporate  the  filtrate  last  obtained  Ull  HS  is  expelled,  and 
precipitate  manganese  again  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  weigh  it  as 
'  protosesquioxide. 


t 
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For  most  practical  purposes  sufficiently  good  results  may  be  usually 
obtained  in  the  analysis  of  apiegdeiaen^  e.  g.,  by  separating  iron  from  a 
solution  of  0*5 — 0*7  grm.  as  above  described,  precipitating  the  ccm- 
centrated  filtrate  directly  by  means  of  phosphate  of  soda  and  weighing 
the  manganese  as  pyrophosphate.     See  p.  185.] 

5.  Determination  in  one  portion  of  the  total  amounts  of  silicon, 
iron,  manganese,  zinc,  cobalt,  nickel,  alumina^  titanic  acidj 
alkaline  earths  and  alkalies. 

Dissolve  about  10  grm.  of  the  cast  iron  in  a  capacious  platinum  dish,* 
in  moderately  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  with  a  few  drops  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  the  water-bath  to  dryness,  till  the  mass  ceases 
to  smell  of  hydrochloric  acid,  moisten  with  hydrochloric  acid,  heat,  add 
water,  filter,  wash  and  dry  the  precipitate.  Let  us  call  it  a.  Heat  the 
solution  in  a  porcelain  dish  with  nitric  acid,  dilute  copiously  and  precipi- 
tate the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  &c.,  by  nearly  saturating  with  carbonate  of 
ammonia  and  boiling,  after  p.  362,  69.  Wash  and  dry  the  precipitate ; 
call  it  b. 

Mix  the  filtrate  &om  b  with  ammonia  in  slight  excess,  heat  till  the 
excess  of  ammonia  is  almost  expelled,  filter,  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid 
and  reprecipitate  in  the  same  manner.  Filter,  wash  and  dry  the  pre- 
cipitate ;  call  it  c. 

Acidify  the  filtrate  from  c  with  hydrochloric  acid,  concentrate  in  a 
porcelain  dish,  transfer  to  a  flask,  add  ammonia  and  sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium and  proceed  generally  as  directed  p.  184,  c.  After  24  hours,  filter 
the  precipitate  (d)  off,  wash  it  with  water  containing  sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium, spread  the  filter  on  a  glass  plate,  rinse  the  precipitate  into  a  flask, 
treat  it  with  acetic  acid,  cork  and  set  aside. 

Evaporate  the  filtrate  from  din  &  platinum  dish  to  dryness,  expel  the 
ammonia  salts  at  the  lowest  temperature  possible,  and  in  the  residue 
determine  the  alkaline  earths  and  alkalies.  For  this  purpose  precipitate 
the  lime  by  pure  oxalate  of  ammonia  repeating  the  precipitation  accord- 
ing to  29,  &nd  from  the  filtrate  separate  magnesia  according  to  16.  The 
alkalies  are  weighed  as  chlorides  and  potassa  is  finally  estimated  by  1, 

The  residue  a  contains  the  whole  of  the  bodies  insoluble  or  diflicultly 
soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  following  substances  may  be  present 
besides  carbon  and  silica,  viz.,  phosphide  of  iron,  chromium-iron,  vana- 
dium-iron, arsenide  of  iron,  carbide  of  iron,  silicon,  molybdenum,  &c., 
and  also  slag  in  a  more  or  less  altered  condition.  Titanic  acid  and  sul- 
phate of  baryta  may  also  be  here  present.  Fuse  with  carbonate  of  soda 
and  potash,  and  a  little  nitre,  separate  the  silica  as  usual,  by  evaporating 
with  hydrochloric  acid  and  two  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  weigh  it 
and  see  whether  it  is  pure  (comp.  p.  300) ;  the  impurities  most  likely  to 
be  present  are  sulphate  of  baryta  and  titanic  acid.  The  silicic  acid  may 
have  been  partially  formed  from  silicon,  and  partially  present  as  such  in 
the  slag.  In  the  filtrate  from  the  silicic  acid  separate  what  is  separable 
by  ammonia  by  double  precipitation,  filter  off  the  precipitate  {&),  then 
precipitate  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  filter  off  the  precipitate  (<f ,  to 
be  treated  as  cf)  and  finally  test  the  filtrate  for  alkaline  earths,  any  small 
quantities  of  which  found  can  then  be  weighed  with  the  somewhat  larger 
amount  obtained  above. 


*  If  glass  or  porcelain  be  used,  the  estimations  of  the  silioon  and  alomintiuii 
cannot  be  coiifiidered  as  absolutely  exact. 
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The  precipitates  6,  c  and  c  contain  the  whole  of  the  sesquioxide  of 
iron  and  alumina,  also  that  part  of  the  titanic  acid  which  has  passed 
into  solution.  Transfer  the  mixed  ignited  precipitates  to  several  plati- 
num or  poroelain  boats,  put  these  in  a  glass  tube  and  ignite  in  pure  hy- 
drogen, till  no  more  steam  issues.  Treat  the  boats  and  their  contents 
with  very  dilute  nitric  acid  ( 1  of  acid  to  30 — 40  of  water)  to  dissolve 
the  iron,  make  the  solution  up  to  1000  c.  c.  and  determine  the  iron  in  an 
aliquot  part  by  oxidation  and  precipitation  with  ammonia.*  Fuse  the 
residue,  which  was  insoluble  in  the  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  with  bisul- 
phate  of  potash,  take  up  with  cold  water,  filter  off  any  residual  silica, 
collect  and  wei^  it  and  add  the  weight  to  that  found  above  ;  pass  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  endeavor  to  precipitate  any  titanic  acid  that  may 
be  present  by  boiling  and  passing  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid,  boil  the  fil- 
trate or  the  clear  solution  with  nitric  acid,  precipitate  the  alumina  with 
ammonia,  and  separate  it  from  the  small  quantity  of  sesquioxide  of  iron 
that  may  possibly  be  present  by  the  method  given  p.  521  (precipitate.  II). 
In  this,  as  in  that  case,  regard  must  be  paid  to  phosphoric  acid,  as  its 
presence  would  give  fictitious  weight  to  the  alumina.  If  chromium  were 
present,  its  oxide  would  likewise  have  to  be  separated  and  determined  in 
this  precipitate. 

The  precipitates  d  and  d'  have  given  up  to  the  acetic  acid  almost  the 
whole  of  their  sulphide  of  manganese.  Filter  off  the  solution,  suspend 
the  residue  in  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  and  add  some  hydrochloric, 
acid.  .  Under  these  circumstances,  the  sulphide  of  zinc  and  any  residual 
sulpliide  of  manganese  are  dissolved,  while  the  sulphide  of  copper  (which 
is  not  here  estimated),  sulphide  of  nickel,  and  sulphide  of  cobalt  are  left 
behind.  Evaporate  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  to  a  small  bulk,  boil 
with  excess  of  solution  of  soda,  precipitate  any  zinc  from  the  solution 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  dissolve  any  separated  hydrate  of  protoses- 
quioxide  of  manganese  in  hydrochloric  acid,  add  the  solution  to  the 
acetic  acid  solution,  and  determine  the  manganese  in  the  mixture. 
Incinerate  the  filter,  containing  the  sulphides  of  copper,  nickel  and 
cobalt,  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, and  in  the  filtrate  th\is  freed  from  copper  estimate  the  nickel 
and  cobalt. 

6.  Determination  in  one  portion  of  the  metals  of  Groups  V.  and 
VI.  and  of  the  phosphorus. 

Treat  10  grm.  of  the  cast  iron  in  the  finest  possible  state  of  division 
with  a  previously  heated  mixture  of  1  volume  of  nitric  acid  and  3  vol- 
umes of  hydrochloric  acid  (both  acids  must  be  pure  and  strong)  in  a 
very  capacious,  long-necked,  obliquely  placed  flask  at  a  gentle  heat. 
When  all  visible  action  has  ceased,  decant  the  solution  attd  treat  the 
residue  with  a  fresh  portion  of  aqua  regia.f  Mix  the  solutions,  dilute 
copiously  and  treat  in  a  large  flask  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  at  first 
in  the  cold,  then  at  70°.     I  may  here  observe  that  the  solution  usually 

*  It  is  not  advisable  to  determine  the  iron  in  a  separately  weighed  smaller 
quantity,  unless  the  sample  to  be  examined  is  perfectly  homogeneous. 

f  Instead  of  aqua  regia,  bromine  and  water  may  be  used.  The  solution  goes 
on  rapidly,  at  first  almost  violently,  if  the  bromine  is  in  excess  and  the  mixture 
is  digested  at  20*" — 80".  Toward  the  end  assist  the  action  by  the  heat  of  a  water- 
bath  (J.  Nioklds).  If  this  method  is  employed,  I  should  still  recommend  that  the 
residue  be  treated  with  aqua  regia. 
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retains  a  brownish  tint  &om  dissolved  organic  substances,  even  after  the 
sesquichloride  of  iron  is  reduced.  Allow  the  fluid  (saturated  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen)  to  settle  for  24  hours,  filter,  dry  the  precipitate, 
which  consists  principally  of  sulphur,  and  extract  it  with  warm  bisul- 
phide of  carbon.  There  usually  remains  a  small  black  residue,  which 
often  contains,  besides  sulphide  of  copper,  a  little  sulphide  of  arsenic 
and  sulphide  of  antimony.  Separate  these,  or  generally  the  metals 
present  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  groups,  according  to  the  methods  given  in 
Section  V. 

Free  the  filtrate  from  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  precipitate  from  the 
excess  of  the  gas  by  transmission  of  carbonic  add,  add  a  little  pure 
sesquichloride  of  iron,  nearly  neutralize  the  solution  with  pure  carbon- 
ate of  soda  and  precipitate  with  carbonate  of  baryta  in  a  closed  flask. 
Treat  the  precipitate,  which  contains  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid 
(produced  by  the  oxidation  of  the  phosphorus  compounds),  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  precipitate  the  baryta  with  sulphuric  acid,  filter,  evaporate 
to  small  bulk,  precipitate  the  phosphoric  acid  with  solution  of  molybde- 
num and  determine  it  after  p.  271,  )3. 

As  a  portion  of  the  phosphide  of  iron  may  have  escaped  oxidation  by 
the  aqua  regia,  fuse  the  residue  insoluble  therein  with  carbonate  of  soda 
and  nitre,  and  test  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  fused  mass  likewise  for 
phosphoric  add. 


^ 


18.  ANALYSIS  OF  MANURES. 


§231. 


I  SPEAK  here  simply  of  the  manures  which  owe  their  origin  to  the 
urine,  excrements,  blood,  bones,  <kc.,  of  animals,  or  are  prepared  by  the 
decomposition  of  apatite,  &c,,  by  acids.  The  examination  of  manures 
has  chiefly  a  practical  object,  and  demands  accordingly  simple  methods. 
The  value  of  a  manure  depends  upon  the  nature  and  condition  of  its 
constituents.  The  following  constituents  are  the  most  important : — or- 
ganic matters  (characterized  by  their  carbon  and  nitrogen),  anmionia 
salts,  nitrates,  phosphates,  sulphates,  and  chlorides  with  alkaline  and 
alkaline  earthy  bases  (potassa,  soda,  lime,  magnesia).  To  these  sub- 
stances we  know  the  efficacy  of  a  manure  is  owing,  but  as  to  the  condi- 
tion in  which  they  exercise  the  most  fEivorable  action,  our  views  are 
much  less  clear ;  indeed,  it  is  obvious  that  a  universally  applicable  and 
vaUd  rule  cannot  well  be  laid  down  in  this  respect ;  since  the  agricul- 
turist sometimes  wishes  a  manure  containing  most  of  its  constituents  in 
a  state  of  solution,  which  will  accordingly  exercise  a  speedy  fertilizing 
action,  and  sometimes  one  which  will  only  gradiially  supply  the  soil  with 
the  substances  required  by  the  plants.  As  regards  the  insoluble  mate- 
rials of  manures,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  their  value  advances  in 
proportion  as  their  degree  of  division  and  solubility  increases. 

I  will  here  give,  1,  the  outlines  of  a  general  method  of  examination 
applicable  to  almost  all  kinds  of  manures ;  2,  methods  of  valuing  guano 
and  manures  prepared  from  bones,  apatite,  &c. 

A.  General  Process. 
§232. 

Mix  the  manure  uniformly  by  chopping  and  grinding,  then  weigh  off  ' 
successively  the  several  portions  required  for  the  various  estimations. 

1.  Determination  of  the  Water, — Dry  10  grm.  at  125°,  and  deter- 
mine the  loss  of  weight  (§  29).  (It  is  rarely  necessary  to  moke  a  cor- 
rection on  account  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  which  esci|pk  with  the 
water.*) 

2.  Total  Amount  of  fixed  Constititente, — Incinerate,  at  a  gentle  heat, 
a  weighed  portion  of  the  residue  left  in  1,  in  a  thin  porcelain  dish; 
moisten  the  ash  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  dry,  ignite 
gently,  and  weigh.  • 

*  To  do  so,  dry  the  manure  in  a  boat  inserted  in  a  tube ;  the  tube  is  heated  to 
lOO"*  in  the  water-  or  air-bath,  a  current  of  air  being  transmitted  through  it,  by 
means  of  an  aspirator :  the  air  enters  through  concentrated  sulphurio  acid,  and 
makes  its  exit  through  two  U-tubes  containing  standard  sulphuric  acid.  After 
drying,  the  quantity  of  ammonia  expelled,  which  has  combined  with  the  standard 
add,  is  determmed  (g  99,  8). 
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3.  Co7istituent8  soluhh  in  Water ^  and  insoluhle  in  Water, — Digest  10 
gmi.  of  the  fresh  manure  with  about  300  c.  c.  water,  collect  tlie  residue 
on  a  weighed  filter,  wash,  drj^  at  125°,  and  weigh.  The  weight  found 
expresses  the  total  quantity  of  the  substances  insoluble  in  water,  and 
the  ditTerence — after  deducting  the  water  found  in  1 — gives  the  amount 
of  the  soluble  constituents.  Incinerato  now  the  insoluble  residue,  treat 
with  carbonat-e  of  ammonia,  as  in  2,  and  weigh  ;  the  weight  expresses 
the  total  amount  of  the  fixed  constituents  contained  in  the  insoluble 
])art,  and  the  dilference  between  this  and  the  ash  in  2  gives  the  total 
amount  of  fixed  constituents  contained  in  the  soluble  parti 

4.  Jf^ixed  Constitnenta  singly. — [Obtain  3 — 5  grm.  of  ash  according  to  2. 
Treat  2  gnn.  with  hot  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  until  only  inwluhle  mat- 
tera  (sand,  clay,  and  charcoal)  i-emaiu,  which  filter  ofi*,  wash,  ignite,  and 
weigh.  The  iilti*ate  and  washings  arc  Ajrought  to  the  bulk  of  200  c.  c, 
mixed,  and  divided  into  four  equal  parts.  - — " 

a.  To  50  c.  c.  add  ammonia  until  a  slight  permanent  precipitate  is 
formed,  then  enough  hydrochloric  acid  to  dissolve  this  precipitate,  heat 
to  boiling,  and  add  acetate  of  soda  as  long  as  a  precipitate  fonmi,  wash, 
ignite,  and  weigh.     Two  cases  may  here  present  themselves. 

a.  If  the  i)recipitute  before  ignition  were  i-ed  it  contains  all  the  iron, 
alumina,  and  phos])horic  acid.  In  this  case  dissolve  it  in  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  with  cautious  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  towards  the 
last,  finally  evaporate  ofi*  the  hydrochloric  acid  (or  fuse  with  carbonate 
of  soda  and  dissolve  in  sulphuric  acid)  and  det<irmiue  tlie  ataquioxide  of 
iron  volumetrically  (p.  203).  Afterwards  in  the  same  liquid  determine 
phoftphoric  acid  by  molybdic  solution  (p.  271).  Calculate  alumina  by 
diiierence.  In  the  filtrate  from  the  acetate  of  soda  precipitate,  detei^ 
mine  lime  as  oxalate,  and  afterwards  magnenia  as  pyrophosphate,  ac 
cording  to  29,  p-  349. 

0,  If  the  ])rccipitate  before  ignition  were  nearly  white,  it  contains  all 
the  iron  and  alumina  and  a  poi*tion  of  the  phosphoric  acid.  It  may  be 
analyzed  as  just  described,  or,  if  very  small  iu  quantity,  half  of  it  may 
be  reckoned  as  phosphoiic  acid  (see  f>age  141).  From  the  filtrate  con- 
taining free  acetic  acid,  liine  is  precipitated  as  oxalate  (80f  P*  350),  the 
second  filtrate  is  thou  neutralized  by  ammonia,  when  all  the  magnetia 
and  a 'portion  oi  phoaplwi-ic  acid  go  down  as  ammonio-phosphate  of 
magnesia;  the  third  filtrate  is  treated  with  magnesia-mixture  to  separate 
the  rest  of  the  phosjyhoric  acui, 

b.  To  another  50  c.  c.  add  hot  concentrated  solution  of  caustic  baryta 
in  slight  excess,  boil,  and  filter.  The  filti*ate  (and  washings)  oontaiiiing 
only  alkali  chlorides  and  chlorides  of  barium  and  calcium,  is  treated  hot 
with  solution  of  cai-bonate  of  ammonia  and  some  caustic  ammonia,  fil- 
tered from  carbonates  of  baiyta  and  lime,  the  liquid  evaporated  and 
ignited  to  expel  ammonia-salts,  and  this  process  repeated,  if  need  be, 
until  pure  alkali  chlorides  are  obtained  (see  p.  303,  last  paragn4)h),  in 
wliich  the  potussa  and  soda  are  determined  according  to  1,  p.  339,  or  6} 
p.  342.  ^ 

c.  In  a  third  portion  of  50  c.  c,  estimate  vidplhuric  acid  by  precipita- 
tion with  chloride  of  barium. 

Tlie  fourth  50  c.  c.  is  reserved  for  use  in  case  of  accidents.] 

d.  Determine  the  carbonic  acid  in  another  portion  of  the  ash,  aa 
dii-ected  p.  291,  cc,  or  p.  293,  e.  Filter  the  contents  of  the  flaak  (in 
which  the  solution  has  been  efiected  with  the  aid  of  dilute  nitric  aeid)| 
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and  precipitate  the  cUorine  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  as  directed 

§  141, 1.,  a. 

5.  Total  amount  of  Ammonia. — Treat  a  weighed  portion  of  the  ma- 
niire  by  Schlosino'b  method  (p.  158,  6*). 

6.  Total  amount  of  Nitrogen. — Moisten  a  weighed  portion  of  the 
manure  with  a  dilute  solution  of  oxalic  acid  in  sufficient  quantity  to  im- 
part a  feebly  acid  reaction ;  dry,  and  determine  the  nitrogen,  in  the  en- 
tire mass  or  in  a  weighed  portion,  after  §  185.  If  you  deduct  firom  the 
total  amount  of  nitrogen  so  found  the  quantity  corresponding  to  the 
ammonia  and  the  nitric  acid,  the  difference  shows  the  quantity  of  nitro- 
gen contained  in  the  organic  substances.  It  is  generally  sufficient,  how- 
ever, to  know  the  total  amoimt  of  the  nitrogen. 

7.  Total  amount  of  Carbon. — Treat  a  portion  of  the  dried  residue  of 
1  by  the  process  of  organic  analysis  *(§  189).  If  the  dried  manure  con- 
tains carbonates,  determine  the  carbonic  acid  in  a  separate  portion,  and 
deduct  the  result  from  the  total  amount  obtained  by  the  organic  analy- 
sis ;  the  diiference  shows  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  formed  in  the 
latter  process  by  the  carbon  of  the  organic  substances. 

8.  Nitric  Acid. — Treat  a  weighed  portion  of  the  manure  with  water, 
and  evaporate  the  solution,  with  addition  of  pure  carbonate  of  soda  to 
distinct  alkaline  reaction ;  filter  after  some  time,  then  evaporate  the  fil- 
trate to  a  small  bulk,  and  determine  in  fractional  parts  of  it  the  nitric 
acid.  As  the  solution  will  scarcely  ever  be  free  from  organic  matter, 
employ  Schlusino's  method  (p.  331). 

B.  Analysis  of  Guako. 

§233. 

Guano  consists  of  the  excrements  of  sea-fowls,  more  or  less  altered. 
It  not  only  varies  very  considerably  in  quality  in  the  different  islands 
from  which  our  supplies  are  derived,  but  is  often  also  fi'audulently  adul- 
terated with  earth,  bripk-dust,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  other  matters. 

The  guano  is  mixed  as  uniformly  as  possible,  and  that  which  is  in- 
tended for  analysis  is  put  into  a  stoi)i>ered  bottle. 

1.  Determination  of  the  Water. — This  is  efiected  exactly  as  on  p.  543 
(I).  In  exact  analyses  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  must  not  be  over- 
looked— (see  note).     Genuine  guano  loses  from  7  to  18  per  cent. 

2.  Total  amount  ofjvxeil  Conetituents. — Incinerate  a  weighed  portion 
in  a  porcelain  or  pladnum  crucible  placed  in  a  slanting  position,  and 
HQBigh  the  ash.  Good  guano  leaves  from  30  to  33  per  cent,  of  ash,  guano 
pi.  bad  quality  from  60  to  80  per  cent.,  and  a  wilfully  adulterated  arti- 
cle often  even  more.  The  ash  of  genuine  guano  is  white  or  gray.  A 
yellow  or  reddish  color  indicates  adulteration  with  loam,  sand,  or  earth. 
In  the'  first  stage  of  the  decomposition  by  heat,  good  guano  emits  a 
strong  ammoniacal  odor  and  white  fumes. 

8.   Constituents  soluble  in  Water y  and 'insoluble  in  Water. ^ — Heat  10 

*  Small  quantities  of  ammonia  are  determined  with  deemormtii  salpbnrio  apid. 

f  It  must  be  mentioned  that  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  constituents  solu- 
ble in  water  are  by  no  means  constant  for  the  same  guano.  LieUg  (Annal  d. 
Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  119,  13)  has  sho¥nQ  that  the  kind  of  salts  which  p^issinto  solu- 
tion varies  aocording  to  whether  one  filters  the  solution  off  immediately  or  after 

35 
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grm.  guano  with  about  200  c.  c.  water,  collect  the  residue  on  a  weighed 
filter  without  delay,  and  wash  it  with  hot  water,  until  the  water  running 
off  looks  no  longer  yellowish  and  leaves  no  residue  when  evaporated 
upon  platinum  foil ;  dry  the  residue,  and  weigh.  Deduct  the  sum  of 
the  water  and  the  residue  from  the  weight  of  the  guano  ;  the  remainder 
expresses  the  amount  of  the  soluble  constituents.  Incinerate  the  red* 
due  and  weigh  the  ash ;  the  difference  shows  the  amount  of  the  fixed 
soluble  salts.  With  very  superior  sorts  of  guano,  the  residue  insoluble 
in  water  amoimts  to  from  50  to  55  per  cent.,  with  inferior  sorts,  to  from 
80  to  90  per  cent.  The  brown-colored  aqueous  solution  of  genuins 
guano  evolves  ammonia  upon  evaporation,  emits  a  urinous  smell,  and 
leaves  a  brown  saline  mass,  consisting  chiefly  of  sulphates  of  soda  and 
potassa,  chloride  of  ammonium,  oxalate  and  phosphate  of  ammoniai 

4.  Fixed  Constituents  singly. — ^As  in  §  232. 

5.  Total  amov/ni  of  Ammonia,  " 

6.  Total  amo7int  of  Nitrogen.  " 

7.  Total  amount  of  Carbon,  " 

8.  Nitric  Acid.  " 

9.  Ca/rbonic  Add. — ^Employ  one  of  the  methods  §  139,  II.  Genuine 
guano  contains  only  a  small  proportion  of  carbonates.  If^  therefore,  a 
guano  effervesces  strongly  when  moistened  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  this  may  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  adulteration  with  carbonate  of 
lime. 

10.  Uric  Acid. — If  it  is  wished  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  uric  acid 
which  a  guano  contains,  treat  the  part  insoluble  in  water  with  a  weak 
solution  of  soda  at  a  gentle  heat,  filter,  and  acidify  the  filtrate  with  hy- 
drochloric acid,  to  precipitate  the  uric  acid.  Collect  on  a  weighed  filter, 
wash  cautiously  with  the  least  possible  quantity  of  cold  water,  dry,  and 
weigh. 

11.  Oxalic  Acid. — As  appears  from  the  note  to  3,  the  oxalate  of 
ammonia  in  guano  plays  an  important  part  with  respect  to  the  solution 
of  the  phosphate  of  lime.  It  is,  therefore,  frequently  a  matter  of  inter- 
est to  determine  the  oxalic  acid.  This  is  best  done  in  a  separate  por- 
tion after  §  137,  </,  /?.  A  little  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  first  made  to  act 
npon  the  guano,  till  all  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled,  the  sulphuric  acid 
is  then  neutralized  with  solution  of  soda  free  from  carbonic  acid,  the 
manganese  is  added  and  the  decomposition  is  effected  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid.  I  prefer  to  conduct  the  decomposition  in  the  apparatus 
figured  p.  294,  collecting  the  carbonic  acid  in  a  weighed  soda-lime 

''I  tube. 

As  the  manuring  value  of  a  sample  of  guano  may  be  estimated,  with 
•  Sufficient  accuracy,  from  the  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen  which  it  con- 

^4- — ■' 

some  time.  In  the  first  case,  the  solution  contains  much  oxalate  and  little  phos- 
phate, together  with  some  sulphate  of  ammonia ;  in  the  second  case,  the  oxalate 
of  ammonia  is  more  or  less  completely  replaced  by  phosphate  of  ammonia,  the 
oxalic  acid  having  combined  with  lime  in  the  residue.  The  oaose  of  this  depont- 
ment  is  that  phosphate  of  lime,  although  when  in  contact  with  oxalate  of  ammo- 
nia and  water  alone  it  scarcely  suffers  any  change,  is  very  soon  converted  into 
oxalate  of  lime,  with  formation  of  phosphate  of  ammonia,  when  sulphate  of  am- 
monia (or  chloride  of  ammonium)  is  also  present.  The  sulphate  of  ammonia 
renders  the  phosphate  of  lime  somewhat  soluble,  the  dissolved  part  is  at  once 
precipitated  by  the  oxalic  acid,  and  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  thus  enabled  to 
act  afresh  upon  the  phoBphutc  of  lime. 
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tainSy  the  anslyads  is  often  considerably  shortened,  and  confined  to  the 
Mlowing  processes : — 

a.  DetermmcUion  of  Water  (see  1). 
h,  DetermifuUion  of  Ash  (see  2). 

4S.  Determination  of  Phosphoric  Acid. — ^Mix  1  part  (1  or  2  grm.)  of 
the  sample  of  guano  with  1  part  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  1  pdrt  of 
nitrate  of  potassa ;  ignite  cautiously,  dissolve  the  residue  in  hydrochlo- 
ric add,  evaporate  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath,  treat  with  hydrochlo- 
ric acid  and  water,  filter,  add  ammonia  to  the  filti'ate  to  alkaline  reac- 
tioD|  then  acetic  acid  imtil  the  phosphate  of  lime  is  redissolved,  and 
r — ^without  previously  filtering  off  the  very  trifiing  precipitate  of 
kte  of  sesquioxide  of  iron — acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium,  and 
le  the  phosphoric  acid  as  directed  p.  272,  c. 
Determination  of  Nitrogen^  after  §  185. — ^As  mixing  the  guano  in 
the  mortar  with  soda-lime  would  be  attended  with  escape  of  an  appre- 
ciable amount  of  ammonia,  it  is  advisable  to  effect  this  operation  in  the 
combustion  tube,  with  the  aid  of  a  wire  (comp.  pp.  426—^). 

C.  Analysis  of  Bone  Dust 

§  234. 

There  are  three  sorts  of  bone  dust. 

I.  The  powder  obtained  by  the  giinding  of  more  or  less  fresh  bones, 
which  is  generally  very  coarse.* 

II.  The  powder  obtained  by  the  grinding  of  more  or  less  decayed 
bones. 

III.  The  powder  of  bones  which,  previous  to  the  operation  of  grind- 
ing, have  been  submitted  to  the  action  of  boiling  water,  or  high-pressure 
steam. 

I.  is  very  coarse,  and  contains  a  relatively  large  proportion  of  fat  and 
of  gelatigenous  matter.  II.  is  considerably  poorer  in  organic  substances. 
III.  is  much  finer  than  I.  and  II. ;  it  contains  hardly  any  fat,  and  is 
somewhat  poorer  in  gelatigenoiis  matter. 

1.  Examine  the  powder,  in  the  first  place,  by  careful  inspection, 
sifting,  and  elutriation,  to  ascertain  the  degi'ee  of  comminution,  and  the 
presence  of  foreign  matters. 

2.  Determinatian  of  tJie   Water, — Dry  a  sample  at  125®. 

3.  Total  amount  of  fixed  Constituents, — Ignite,  about  5  grm.,  with 
access  of  air,  until  the  ash  appears  white;  moisten  with  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  dry,  ignite  gently,  and  weigh  the  residue. 

4.  Fioced  Constituents  singly, — ^Treat  the  ash  of  3  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric  acid,  filter  off  the  insoluble  portion  (sand,  &c.),  and  determine 
the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  lime,  magnesia,  chloride  of  sodium,  and  phos- 
phoric acid  in  the  solution  as  directed  §  232,  4. 

5.  Nitrogen. — Ignite  0*5 — 0*8  grm.  with  soda-lime  (§185). 

6.  Fat, — ^£xhaust  5  grm.  of  the  sample  (ground  as  finely  as  possible), 
by  boiling  with  ether,  and  dry  the  residue  at  125®.  The  loss  of  weight 
minus  the  moisture  found  in  2,  shows  the  amount  of  fat.     By  way  of 

*  [^*  Floor  of  bone  "  obtained  from  fresh  bones  contains  several  per  oent  of 
oommoo  salt  to  preserve  it  from  putrefaction.] 
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control,  the  ether  may  be  distilled  off,  and  the  residual  £Kfc  weighed,  care 
being  taken  to  leave  no  water  under  the  fat. 

7.  Deduct  from  the  total  weight  the  sum  of  the  fixed  constituents, 
carbonic  acid,  water,  and  fat ;  the  difference  expresses  the  gtlatigenoui 
matter. 

8.  Determine  the  carbonic  acid  after  p.  293  e. 


D.  Analysis  of  Supebphosphate. 

§  235. 

Substances  which  contain  basic  phosphate  of  lime  in  a  difficultljr  mAvr 
ble  condition,  are  often  converted  into  so-called  superphospheUey  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  the  phosphoric  acid  soluble,  and  consequently  more 
readily  accessible  to  plants.  This  is  done  by  subjecting  them  to  the 
action  of  a  certain  quantity  of  acid,  usually  sulphuric  (occasionally  as- 
sociated with  hydrochloric),  by  which  sulphate  of  lime  (and  chloride  of 
calcium),  acid  phosphate  of  lime  and  pho^horic  acid  are  formed.* 

The  following  bodies  are  employed  for  the  preparation  of  superphos- 
phate, viz.,  spent  bone-black  from  sugar  refineries,  coprolite,  apatite, 
phosphorite.  Baker  guano,  precipitated  basic  phosphate  of  lime  from 
glue  works,  and,  more  rarely,  bone  dust. 

As  it  is  unusual  to  employ  enough  acid  to  set  the  whole  of  the  phos- 
phoric acid  free,  the  superphosphates  generally  consist  of  mixtures  of 
sulphate  of  lime  (and  chloride  of  calcium),  basic  phosphate  of  lime,  phos- 
phate of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  phosphoric  add,  and  water.  Carbon  or 
organic  matter  (containing  nitrogen)  is  frequently  also  present.  Their 
quality  is  very  variable,  according  to  the  raw  material  employed  and  the 
method  of  treatment,  but  they  all  agree  in  this,  that  they  consist  of  sub- 
stances (a)  readily  soluble  in  water,  (b)  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  and 
(c)  insoluble  in  water. 

Before  we  can  judge  of  the  value  of  a  superphosphate  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  know,  not  merely  the  quantify  of  the  constituents, 
but  how  they  are  combined  and  how  they  deport  themselves  with  sol- 
vents ;  hence  the  analysis  becomes  somewhat  complicated. 

1.  Dry  about  3  grm.  of  the  sample  at  160 — 180**.  The  loss  of  weight 
expresses  o,  the  moistv/re  y  6,  the  water  of  the  sulphate  of  lime. 

2.  Triturate  10  grm.  of  the  undried  superphosphate  in  a  dish  with 
cold  water  by  the  aid  of  a  pestle,  till  all  the  lumps  are  completely  bro- 
ken down,  allow  to  settle,  pour  off  the  clear  supernatant  fluid  throu^  a 
filter,  and  repeat  the  extraction  with  cold  water,  till  the  fluid  no  longer 
shows  acid  reaction.  Dilute  the  aqueous  solution  so  obtained  to  500 
c.  c,  and  dry  the  residue  at  about  100°. 

3.  Divide  the  aqueotis  solution,  which  generally  appears  yellow  from 
the  presence  of  organic  matter,  into  4  portions,  viz.,  a,  6,  and  c,  of  100 
c.  c.  each,  and  d,  of  200  c.  c. 

a,  Evaporate  in  a  platinum  dish,  adding,  after  some  time,  cautiously, 
thin  milk  of  lime  just  to  distinct  alkaline  reaction;  proceed  with  the 
evaporation,  dry  the  residue  at  180°,  and  weigh;  ignite  the  weighed 

*  Comp.  Reinh.  Weber,  Pogg.  AimaL  100,  605. 
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residue  and  weigh  again :  the  difference  between  the  two  weighings  ex- 
presses the  quantity  of  organic  matter  in  the  aqueous  solution.  Boil 
the  residue  with  pure  lime-water,  then  with  water,  filter,  precipitate  the 
sulphuric  acid  from  the  filtrate  by  addition  of  a  little  chloride  of  barium, 
then  the  baryta  and  lime  by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  determine  the 
alkalies  as  chlorides  according  to  p.  345,  16. 

b.  Precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium,  and  determine  the  sulphurio 
acid  in  the  usual  way  (§  132,  I.,  1). 

c.  Serves  for  the  determination  of  any  hydrocJdorie  acuf  after  §  141. 
Organic  matter,  if  present  in  large  quantity,  is  destroyed  as  in  c2. 

d.  Add  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  a  little  nitrate  of  potassa, 
and  evaporate  to  dryness  in  a  platinum  dish.  Ignite  the  residue  gently, 
ihea  soften  with  water,  rinse  into  a  beaker,  add  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
apply  a  gentle  heat  until  complete  solution  is  effected.  Add  to  the 
clear  fluid,  ammonia,  then  acetic  acid  in  excess ;  filter  off  the  phosphate 
of  eeequioxide  of  iron,  and  divide  the  filtrate  into  two  equal  portions. 
Determine  in  one  the  phosphoric  acid*  with  uranium  solution  either 
gravimetrically,  after  p.  272,  c,  or  by  the  volumetric  method,  p.  274. 
Estimate  in  the  other  portion  the  lime  and  magnesia  as  directed  p. 

349,29. 

4.  Transfer  the  residue  of  2  to  a  weighed  platinum  dish,  add  the  ash 

of  the  filter,  dry  at  180^,  and  weigh.  The  weight  expresses  the  total 
amount  of  substances  insoluble  in  water.  Now  ignite  gently,  with  access 
of  air,  until  the  whole  of  the  organic  matter  and  charcoal  is  burnt ;  the 
loss  of  weight  indicates  the  amount  of  these  latter. 

5.  Boil  the  residue  of  4  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid ;  after  boiling 
for  some  time,  dilute  with  water,  filter,  and  dilute  the  filtrate  by  means 
of  the  washing  water  to  ^  litre ;  treat  the  insoluble  residue  as  directed 
in  7. 

6.  Of  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  obtained  in  5,  measure  off  two 
portions,  one  of  50,  the  other  of  100  c.  c.  In  the  fonner  determine  the 
sulphuric  acidj  in  the  latter  the  phosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  (if 
present),  lime,  magnesia,  and  phosphoric  acid,*  as  in  3,  6  and  d. 

7.  Diy,  ignite,  and  weigh  the  insoluble  residue  of  5.  It  generally 
oonsists  only  of  sand,  day,  and  silicic  acid.  To  make  quite  sure,  how- 
ever, boil  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid ;  should  some  more  sul- 
phate of  lime  be  dissolved,  determine  the  amount  of  this  in  the  solu- 
tion. 

8.  Lastly,  determine  the  nitrogen  in  0*8 — 1  grm.  of  the  superphos- 
phate (§  185).  In  arranging  the  results,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  nitrogen  is  part  of  the  organic  matter  previously  determined. 

9.  Should  the  superphosphate  contain  an  ammonia  salt,  determine 
the  ammonia  as  directed  p.  157,  3,  a. 

As  regards  the  statement  of  the  results,  the  following  plan  presents  a 
very  good  bird'B^ye  view  of  the  amdysis :- 


*[  Many  gaperphocphates  oontain  considerable  quantities  of  phosphates  of  iron 
and  alumina  which  are  to  some  extent  extracted  by  water.  In  such  oases  the 
above  method  will  not  give  good  results,  but  both  the  soluble- and  insoluble 
phosphoric  add  must  be  separated  by  means  of  molybdio  solution,  either  from  the 
original  solution  in  water  or  hydrochloric  add,  or  from  the  aoetate  of  anunonit 
pvedpitate.    See  p.  271.] 
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Oonstitaents 
readily  sola-- 
ble  in  water. 


r  Hydrate  of  phosphoric  acid  (3  H  O,  P0»). 


AnliydrooB 

•ad.  g«n. 

1615       11-70  — 


Lime, 
Magnesia, 
Sesquiox.  iron, 
Potash, 


dissolved  by,  or  com- 
bined with,  the  ftee  }-       0*50 
phosphoric  acid 


Gonstitnents  1 

B^bl^li^    I  Sulphate  of  lime  (CaO,  S0,+2  aq.) 42-00         —  — 

water.      J 

r.     -*,-4.       *    r  Phosphoric  acid 219      219  — 

ConstatuentaJ  j^^^  j      combined  with  the 

soluble  m   ^„ — '_..  (^u — v_.^_,^*^  I       1.Q1 


f 


acids.        1^  SesQuiox.  iron,  )       or  less  basic  salts 
Constituents ) 

insoluble  in  >•  Clay  and  sand 2*49         —  — 

acids.        ) 

Organic  constituents  and  carbon 6*51         —        0*41 

Moisture 29*16         —  — 


100-00      1889      0*41 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  calculate  the  sulphuric  add  found  in  solution 
and  residue  into  sulphate  of  lime,  and  add  both  the  quantities  together. 
The  residual  quantities  of  lime  in  the  solution  and  the  residue,  t.^.,  the 
portions  not  combined  with  sulphuric  acid,  are  then  put  down  as  above. 
If  the  superphosphate  was  prepared  with  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric 
acids,  the  chlorine  in  the  aqueous  solution  is  to  be  calculated  into  chlo- 
ride of  calcium,  and  the  lime  corresponding  thereto -f- the  lime  combined 
with  sulphuric  acid  is  to  be  deducted  from  the  total  quantity  found  in 
the  aqueous  solution.  The  remainder  is  then  to  be  put  down  as  di»- 
solyed  by,  or  combined  with,  phosphoric  acid. 

[Abridged  Analysis  of  Supbbphosfhatbs. 

§236. 

For  most  ordinary  purposes  it  is  sufficient  to  estimate  on  1  grm. — 

A.  Water  expelled  at  100°  by  dr3dng  in  water-bath. 

B.  Organic  and  otiier  vclatUe  matters  by  gentle  ignition  and  incine- 
ration of  A  until  carbon  is  mostly  consumed. 

C.  Samd  and  insoluble  matters  by  treatment  of  the  residue  of  B  with 
nitric  acid. 

D.  Total  phosphoric  acid  in  -^  of  the  solution  C  by  means  of  molyb- 
die  solution,  when  iron  and  alumina  are  present  in  quantities  of  over 
^  per  cent. ;  or,  in  absence  of  iron  and  alumina,  by  titration  with  stand- 
ard uranium  solution. 

E.  Soluble  phosphoric  a^dd  by  treating  10  grm.  as  directed  above, 
§  235,  2  and  estimating  phosphoric  acid  in  aliquot  parts  (50  c.  c.)  of  the 
solution,  with  uranium  or  molybdic  solution — see  foot-note  p.  549. 

F.  Nitrogen  in  0*5  grm.  by  combustion  with  soda  lime,  §  185. 
More  important  than  determining  the  quantities  of  lime,  magnesia, 

&c.,  is  a  study  of  the  condition  of  the  phosphates  insoluble  in  water,  and 
of  the  nitrogen.  The  former  are  much  more  valuable  as  fertilizers 
when  existing  as  bone-earth  than  when  composed  of  cryBtallized  apatite 
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or  compact  coprolite.     The  latter  in  gelatine  or  blood  is  yery  actiye, 
while  in  the  form  of  leather  shavings  it  is  nearly  inert.] 

E.  Analysis  of  Bone  Black.  • 

§237. 

Bone  black  is  extensively  employed  for  decolorizing  and  removing  the 
^  lime  from  the  juice  in  the  preparation  of  beetroot  sugar,  and  in  the  re- 
fining of  cane  sugar.  When  freshly  prepared  it  consists  of  a  mixture  of 
bone  earth  with  7 — 10  per  cent,  of  carbon,  but  Mi  use  it  takes  up  lime, 
coloring  matter,  mucilage,  <fec.,  from  which  it  is  freed  during  the  process 
of  reanimation,  by  washing,  treating  with  hydrochloric  acid,  washing 
again,  drying  and  igniting.  When  at  last  it  is  thoroughly  used  up,  or 
**  spent,^^  it  passes  into  the  manure  manufactories,  and  is  ijien  generally 
applied  to  the  preparation  of  superphosphate.  As  the  bone  blaok  is 
much  altered  and  contaminated  by  the  numerous  operations  through 
which  it  passes,  its  value  vaiies  very  considerably,  and  can  only  be  es- 
timated by  analysis.  Again,  before  being  submitted  to  the  revivifying 
process,  bone  black  always  requires  testing,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
known  how  much  hydrochloric  acid  it  is  necessary  to  employ ;  in  this 
case  we  have  to  find  the  quantity  of  the  lime  which  is  not  combined 
with  phosphoric  acid  (and  which  is  usually  present  in  the  form  of  carbo- 
nate of  lime). 

We  describe,  in  the  first  place,  the  ordinary  method  of  analyzing 
bone  black,  and  then  a  process  for  determining  the  carbonate  of  lime. 

General  Process. 

1.  Dry  2—3  grm.  at  160— 180^  The  loss  of  weight  indicates  the 
moisture, 

2.  Dissolve  5  grm.  in  the  flask  a  of  the  apparatus  figured  p.  293,  and 
determine  the  carbonic  ctcid  as  there  described. 

3.  Filter  the  solution  through  a  weighed  filter,  wash  the  residue, 
dry  at  100°,  and  weigh.  This  will  give  you  the  sum  of  the  charcoal, 
the  insoluble  organic  matter  and  the  mineral  impurities  insoluble 
in  hydrochloric  acid  (sand  and  clay).  Now  ignite  the  dried  filter 
with  access  of  air.  This  will  give  you  the  sand  and  day  as  the  resi- 
due.    The  charcoal  and  insoluble  organic  matter  is  found  by  difierence. 

4.  Make  the  filtrate  obtained  in  3  up  to  250  c.  c.  and  determine  in 
100  c.  c.  iron^  lime^  magnesia^  and  phosphoric  cuddy  in  50  c.  c.  the  std- 
phuric  acid  that  may  be  present,  and  in  the  last  100  c.  c.  the  alkalies 
possibly  present  according  to  8  232,  b,  p.  544. 

5.  Dissolve  another  weighed  portion  of  the  substance  in  dilute  nitric 
acid,  dilute  and  determine  in  the  filtrate  the  hydrocJdoric  acid  possibly 
present. 

Process  for  Determining  the  Carbonate  of  Lime  or  the  Car- 
bonate OF  Lime  and  Caustic  Lime. 

§238. 

For  determining  C€irboncUe  of  lime  3  grm.  of  the  bone  black  are  dried 
aflid  povklered  (u  finely  as  possible.     Estimate  cai'bonic  acid  according  to 
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g^  p.  298,  from  this  calculate  the  carbonate  of  lime.  If  a  bone  black 
contains  hydrate  of  lime,  moisten  a  portion  weighed  off  in  a  porcelain 
dish  with  10 — 20  drops  of  carbonate  of  anmionia,  evaporate  to  dryness, 
heat  tiie  residue  somewhat  more  strongly  (but  by  no  means  to  ignition), 
and  transfer  without  loss  to  the  decomposing  bottle.  Calculate  as  be- 
fore ;  the  excess  over  the  first  estimation  is  carbonate  equivalent  to  the 
caustic  lime  present. 

§  239. 

19.  [Analysis  of  Coal  Ain>  Peat. 

For  technical  purposes,  estimations  of  moisture,  ash,  coke,  and  volatile 
matters  usually  suffice.  Determination  of  sulphur  is  less  frequently 
required,  and  ultimate  analysis  is  only  resorted  to  in  special -cases. 

a.  Moisture,  The  finely  pulverized  coal  (3 — 5  grm.)  is  heated  to 
1 10 — 115^  for  an  hour  or  more,  or  until  it  ceases  to  lose  weight  (see  §  29). 
Many  bituminous  coals  gain  weight  after  a  time  from  oxidation  of  sul- 
phides or  hydro- carbons  (Whitney).  According  to  Hinbichs,*  drying 
the  coal  for  one  hour  efiects  the  maximum  loss. 

b.  Coke  and  volatile  maUere.  The  dried  coal  of  a  is  sharply  heated 
in  a  closed  platinum,  or,  in  presence  of  sulphides,  in  a  porcelain  crucible 
as  long  as  combustible  matters  issue  from  it.  It  is  then  cooled  quiddy. 
The  loss  is  set  down  as  volatile  matters.  The  residue,  less  the  ash,  is 
coke. 

c.  Aeh.     The  residue  of  5  is  incinerated  in  a  crucible  placed  aslant. 

d.  Carbon  and  hydrogen  are  determined  by  combustion  with  chromato 
of  lead  and  bichromate  of  potash,  §  177. 

e.  Nitrogen  is  estimated  according  to  §  185. 

f.  Sndphwt  is  determined  as  directed  §  219,  c.  p.  515,  but  the  evapora- 
tion with  hydrochloric  acid  is  omitted,  and  the  sulphate  of  baryta,  after 
decanting  the  supernatant  liquid  upon  a  filter,  is  boiled  up  two  or  three 
times  with  dilute  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia^  to  fr'ee  it  from  adhering 
jBalts.     Storeb  and  Pearson.] 

*  Chemical  News,  19,  282. 
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§  240. 

Ik  the  analyBis  of  atmospheric  air  we  usiiallj  confine  our  attention  to  the 
following  constituents:  oxygen,  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid,  and  aqueous 
vapor.  It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  the  exceedingly  minute  quan- 
tities of  ammonia  and  other  gases — many  of  which  may  be  assumed  to 
be  always  present  in  infinitesimal  traces — are  also  determined. 

It  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  present  work  to  describe  all 
the  methods  which  have  been  employed  in  the  capital  inyestigations 
made  in  the  last  few  years  by  Brunker,  Bunsen,  Dumas  and  BoussiN- 
GAULT,  Regnault  and  Reiset,  and  others.  To  these  methods  we  are 
indebted  for  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  our  atmo- 
sphere, and  excellent  descriptions  of  them  will  be  found  in  the  works 
below.* 

I  confine  myself  to  those  methods  which  are  found  most  convenient  in 
the  analysis  of  the  air  for  medical  or  technical  purposes. 

A.  Detebmikation  of  the  Water  Ain>  Carbokic  Acid. 

§  241. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  effect  these  determinations  by  Brunneb's 
method,  which  consistod  in  slowly  drawing,  by  means  of  an  aspirator,  a 
measured  volume  of  air  through  accurately  weighed  apparatuses  filled 
with  substances  having  the  property  of  retaoning  the  aqueous  vapor  and 
the  carbonic  acid,  and  estimating  these  two  constituents  by  the  increased 
weights  of  the  apparatuses. 

Fig.  102  represents  the  arrangement  recommended  by  Regnault. 

The  vessel  V  is  made  of  galvanized  iron,  or  of  sheet  zinc ;  it  holds 
from  50  to  100  litres,  and  stands  upon  a  strong  tripod  in  a  trough  large 
enough  to  hold  the  whole  of  the  water  that  K  contains.  At  a  a  brass 
tube  c,  with  stopcock,  is  firmly  fixed  in  with  cement.  Into  the  aperture 
by  which  serves  also  to  fill  the  apparatus,  a  thermometer  reaching  down 
to  the  middle  of  F*  is  fixed  air-tight  by  means  of  a  perforated  cork 
soaked  in  wax. 

The  efflux  tube,  r,  which  is  provided  with  a  cock,  is  bent  slightly  up- 
ward, to  guard  against  the  legist  chance  of  air  entering  the  vessel  from 
below.  The  capacity  of  the  vessel  is  ascertained  by  filling  it  completely 
with  water,  and  then  accurately  measuring  the  contents  in  graduated 
vessels,  llie  end  of  the  tube  c  is  connected  air-tight  with  JFy  by  means 
of  a  caoutchouc  tube;  the  tubes  A — ^are  similarly  connected  with  one 
another.    Ay  JBy  Ey  and  ^are  filled  with  small  pieces  of  glass  moistened 

*  Ansfiihdiches  Handbnch  der  analytischen  Chemie  von  H.  Bo«e,  IL  858; 
GTBham-Otto^B  ansf  iihrliches  Lehrbnch  der  Chemie,  Bd.  YL  Abth.  1,  8.  \^€i%eq,; 
Handwortexfouoh  der  Chemie  von  Llebig,  Poggendorff  and  Wohler,  2  Aofl.  Bd.  U. 
B.  431  fit  Beq.  ;  and  Brmsen's  Gasometiy. 
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with  pare  concentrated  anlphuric  acid,  C  and  D  with  moist  hjrdnte  of 
lime.*     Finally,  A  is  also  connected  with   a  long  tube  leading  to  the 


"^ 


Fig.  loa. 

]itace  &'om  which  the  air  intended  for  anslysie  is  to  be  taken.  The  corks 
of  the  tubes  are  coated  over  with  sealing-wax.  The  tubes  A  and  S  are 
intended  to  withdraw  the  moistiim  from  the  air;  they  are  weighed  to- 
gether, C,  2^,  and  S  are  also  weighed  jointly,  C  and  J}  aMorb  the 
carbonic  acid ;  S  the  aqueous  vapor  which  may  have  been  witiidrawn 
fi-om  the  bydi-ate  of  lime  by  the  dry  air.  JP  need  not  be  weighed  ;  it 
simply  serves  tc  protect  £  against  the  entrance  of  aqueous  vapor  fix>m  V. 

The  aspirator  is  completely  filled  with  water ;  c  ia  then  connected  with 
F,  and  thna  with  the  entire  system  of  tubes;  the  cock  r  is  opened  m 
little,  juat  sufficiently  to  cause  a  slow  efflux  of  water.  As  the  height  of 
the  column  of  water  in  F*  ia  continually  diminishing,  the  cock  must  from 
time  to  time  be  opened  a  little  wider,  to  maintain  as  nearly  as  possiblea 
uniform  flow  of  water.  When  F"  is  completely  emptied,  the  height  of 
the  thermometer  and  that  of  the  barometer  are  noted,  and  the  tubes  A 
and  S,  and  C,  D,  and  £!  weighed  again. 

As  the  increase  of  weight  of  A  and  S  gives  the  amount  of  water,  that 
of  C,  J),  and  JS,  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid,  in  the  air  which  has 
passed  through  them ;  and  as  the  volume  of  the  latt«r  (freed  from  water 
and  carbonic  acid)   is  accurately  known  from  the  ascertained  capacity 

*  With  reftard  to  C  and  D,  I  have  retnmed  to  time,  ptefenin^  it  to  pumice 
Baturated  with  solution  of  potash,  because,  as  HlBsiwetz  ((  hem.  CenfialH.  1858, 
575)  has  shown,  the  Bolution  of  potash  abiorbs  not  only  carbonic  acid,  bat  also 
oxygen.  Indeed,  H.  Rose  had  previously  made  a  similar  obeervntion.  With  rs- 
Bpect  to  the  other  tubes,  I  prefer  the  conoentrateii  salphuric  add  to  chloride  ot 
coluiunl  sa  the  absorbent  for  water  (see  Pettenkofer,  Sitiungsber.  det  bajer.  * 
Akad.  1862,  II,  Heftl,S.  SB).  masiweti'sstatemeDt.  that  concentrated  mlphuric 
_  acid  also  takes  np  carbonic  acid,  I  have  found  to  be  unwarranMd.  Chloride  of 
calcium  does  not  di7  the  air  completely,  and,  besides.  Hlasiwetz  sayn  that  when 
it  is  used  a  trace  of  chlorine  is  carried  away  oonespoiiding  to  the  amount  of  osont 
■n  ihe  air  (op.  cit.  p.  517). 
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of   V:  *  the  calctdation  is  in  itself  very  simple ;  but  it  involves,  at 
least  in  very  accurate  analyses^the  following  corrections  : — 

a.  Reduction  of  the  air  in  K ,  which  is  saturated  with  aqueous  vapor, 
to  dry  air ;  since  the  air  which  penetrates  through  c  is  dry  (see  §  195,  y). 

0.  Reduction  of  the  voliune  of  dry  air  so  found  to  0**,  and  760  mm. 
(§  195,  a  and  0). 

When  these  calculations  have  been  made,  the  weight  of  the  air  which 
has  penetrated  into  V  is  readily  found  from  the  datum  in  Table  Y.  at 
the  end  of  the  volume ;  and  as  the  carbonic  acid  and  water  have  also 
been  weighed,  the  respective  quantities  of  these  constituents  of  the  air 
may  now  be  expressed  in  per-cents  by  weight,  or,  calctdating  the  weights 
into  volumes,  in  per-cents  by  measure. 

Considering  the  great  weight  and  size  of  the  absorption  apparatus,  in 
comparison  to  the  increase  of  weight  by  the  process,  at  least  25,000  c.  c. 
of  air  must  be  passed  through  ;  the  air  inside  the  balance-case  must  be 
kept  as  dry  as  possible  by  meanaof  a  sufficient  quantity  of  chloride  of 
calcium,  and  the  apparatus  left  for  some  time  in  the  balance-case,  before 
proceeding  to  weigh.  Neglect  of  these  measures  would  lead  to  considera- 
ble errors,  more  particularly  as  regards  the  carbonic  acid,  the  quantity 
of  which  in  atmospheric  air  is,  on  an  average,  about  10  timea  less  than 
that  of  the  aqueous  vapor  (comp.  Hlasiwetz,  he,  cit,). 

For  the  excujt  determinctUon  of  the  carbonic  acid  one  of  the  following 
methods  is  far  better  suited  : — 

a.  JProcess  suggested  hy  Fr.  Mohr,  appli^  and  carefuUy  tested  by  H. 
V.  GiLM.f  YoN  GiLM  employed  in  his  experiments  an  aspirator  holding 
at  least  30  litres,  which  was  arranged  like  that  shown  in  fig.  102,  but 
had  a  third  aperture,  bearing  a  small  manometer.  The  air  was  drawn 
through  a  tube,  1  metre  long,  and  about  15  mm.  wide ;  this  tube  was 
drawn  out  thin  at  the  upper  end,  and  at  the  lower  end  bent  at  an  angle 
of  140 — 150°.  It  was  more  than  half  filled  with  coarse  fragments  of 
glass  and  perfectly  clear  baryta  water,  and  fixed  in  l^uch  a  position  that 
the  long  part  of  it  was  inclined  at  an  angle  of  8 — 10°  to  the  horizontal. 
A  narrow  glass  tube,  fitted  into  the  undrawn-out  end  of  the  tube  by 
means  of  a  cork,  served  to  admit  the  air.  Two  small  flasks,  filled  with 
baryta  water,  were  placed  between  the  absorption  tube  and  the  aspira- 
tor ;  these  were  intended  as  a  control,  to  show  that  the  whole  of  the 
carbonic  acid  had  been  retained.  When  about  60  litres  of  air  had  slowly 
passed  through  the  absorption  tube,  the  carbonate  of  baryta  formed  was 
filtered  off  out  of  contact  of  air,  and  the  tube  as  well  as  the  contents  of 
the  filter  washed,  first  with  distilled  water  saturated  with  carbonate  of 
barjrta,  then  with  pure  boiled  water.  The  carbonate  of  baryta  in  the 
filter  and  in  the  tube  was  then  dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
solution  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  gently  ignited,  and  the  chlo- 
rine of  the  chloride  of  baxium  determined  as  directed  8  141,  6,  a.  1  eq. 
chlorine  represents  1  eq.  carbonic  acid.  It  is  obvious  tnat  one  may  also 
determine  the  baryta  in  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  by  precipitating 
with  sulphuric  acid.  For  filtering  the  carbonate  of  baryta,  v.  Gilm  em- 
ployed a  double  funnel  (fig.  103) ;  the  inner  cork  has,  besides  the  per- 

*  Or  from  the  quantity  of  water  which  has  flown  from  F,  as  the  experiment 
may  be  altered  in  this  way,  that  a  portion  only  of  the  water  is  allowed  to  nm 
out,  and  received  in  a  measuring  Tessel. 

t  ChenL  Centralbl  1867,  760. 
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foration  tlirough  wliich  the  neck  of  the  funnel  passes,  a  lateral  slit,  which 
establishes  a  communication  between  the  air  in  the  outer  funnel  and  the 
air  in  the  bottle. 

As,  with  the  absorption  apparatus  arranged  as  de- 
scribed, the  air  has  to  foroe  its  way  throu^  a  column 
of  fluid,  the  manometer  is  required  to  determine  the 
actual  volume  of  the  air ;  the  height  indicated  by  this 
instrument  being  deducted  from  the  barometric  pres- 
sure observed  during  the  process. 

Fr.  Mohr*  now  recommends  as  the  absorbent 
fluid  a  solution  of  baryta  in  potash.  This  is  prepared 
by  dissolving  crystals  of  baryta  in  weak  solution  of 
potash  with  the  aid  of  heat,  and  Altering  off  the  car- 
bonate of  baiyta,  which  invariably  forms  in  small 
quantity.  The  clear  filtrate  is  accordingly  saturated 
with  carbonate  of  baryta.  MoEm  now  leaves  out  the 
fragmente  of  glass.    ' 

This  method  aflforded  v.  Gilm  very  harmonious 
results.  Nevertheless,  it  involves  one  source  of  error.  If  clear  baryta 
water  is  passed  through  paper  with  the  most  careful  possible  exclusion 
of  air,  and  the  filter  is  washed  till  the  washings  are  free  from  baryta, 
and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  is  then  poured  upon  the  filter,  and  the 
filtrate  thus  obtained  is  evaporated,  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  barium 
will  be  left,  showing  that  a  little  baiyta  was  kept  back  by  the  paper. 
Al.  MuLLERf  has  already  called  attention  to  the  capacity  of  filter  paper 
for  retaining  barjrta. 

b,  M.  Pettenkoper's  j^rocMi. J 

a.  Principle  and  Mequisites, — A  known  volume  of  air  is  made  to  act 
upon  a  definite  quantity  of  standard  baryta  water  (standardized  by 
oxalic  acid  solution)^  in  such  manner  that  the  carbonic  acid  is  completely 
bound  by  the  baryta.  The  baryta  water  is  then  poured  out  into  a 
cylinder,  and  allowed  to  deposit  with  exclusion  of  air,  a  part  of  the  clear 
fluid  is  then  removed,  and  the  baryta  remaining  in  solution  is  determin- 
ed. The  diflerence  between  the  oxalic  acid  required  for  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  baryta  water  before  and  after  the  action  of  the  air,  represent  the 
carbonate  of  baryta  formed,  and  consequently  the  carbonic  acid  present. 

Two  kinds  of  baryta  water  are  used :  one  contains  21  grm.  and  the 
other  7  grm.  crystallized  hydrate  of  baryta  ||  in  the  litre ;  these  serve 
for  the  determination  of  larger  and  smaller  quantities  of  carbonic  acid 

*  Lehrbuch  der  Titriimethode,  2d  ed.  446. 

t  Joum,  f.  prakt.  Chem.  83,  384. 

X  Abhandl  der  naturw.  u.  techn.  Commiseion  der  k.  bayer.  Akad.  der  Wiaa  11 
1 ;  Ann.  d.  Chem.  a.  Pharm.  IL  Snpplem.  Bd.  p.  1. 

I  The  hydrate  of  baiyta  must  be  entirely  free  from  caustic  potash,  and  soda, 
the  smallest  quantities  of  which  render  tiie  volumetric  estimation  in  the  presenoe 
of  carbonate  of  baiyta  impossible,  since  the  neutral  alkaline  oxalates  decompose 
the  alkaline  earthy  carbonates.  When  a  trace  even  of  carbonate  of  baryta  is 
suspended  in  the  nnid — and  this  is  always  the  case  when  a  baiyta  water  whidi 
has  been  used  for  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  is  not  filtered — ^the  reactios 
continues  alkaline  if  the  smidlest  trace  of  potash  or  soda  is  present,  because  the 
alkaline  oxalate  formed  immediately  enters  into  decompositioii  with  the  carbon- 
ate of  baryta.  A  fresh  addition  of  oxalic  acid  converts  the  alkaline  carbonate 
again  into  oxalate,  and  the  fluid  is  for  a  moment  neutral,  till,  on  aih^lring  with 
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respectiTely.  1  c.  c.  of  the  stronger  corresponds  to  about  3  mgrm.  car- 
bonic add,  of  the  weaker  1  c.  c.  corresponds  to  about  1  mgrm.* 

The  oxalic  acid  solution  which  serves  for  standardizing  the  baryta 
water  contains  2*8636  grm.  cryst.  oxalic  acid  in  1  litre.  1  c.  c.  corre- 
sponds to  1  mgrm.  carbonic  acid.  The  baryta  water  is  standardized  as 
follows : — ^transfer  30  c.  c.  of  it  to  a  flask,  and  then  run  in  the  oxalic  acid 
firom  a  Mohb'b  burette  with  float ;  shake  the  fluid  from  time  to  time, 
closing  the  mouth  of  the  flask  with  the  thumb.  The  vanishing  point  of 
the  alkaline  reaction  is  ascertained  with  delicate  turmeric  paper,  f  As  ' 
soon  as  a  drop  of  the  fluid  placed  on  the  paper  does  not  give  a  brown 
ring,  the  end  is  attained.  If.  you  were  obliged,  in  the  first  experiment, 
to  take  out  too  many  drops  for  testing  with  turmeric  paper,  consider  the 
result  as  only  approximate,  and  make  a  second  experiment,  adding  at 
once  the  whole  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  to  within  1  or  ^  c.  c.  and  then 
beginning  to  test  with  paper.  A  third  experiment  would  be  found  to 
agree  with  the  second  to  ^  c.  c.  The  reaction  is  so  sensitive  that  all 
foreign  alkaline  matter,  particles  of  ash,  tobacco  smoke,  <S^.,  must  be  care- 
fully guarded  against. 

/3.    The  CLCtucU  Analysis. — ^This  may  be  efiected  in  two  difierent  ways. 

aa.  Take  a  perfectly  dry  bottle,  of  about  6  litres  capacity,  with  well- 
fitting  ground  glass  stopper,  and  accurately  determine  the  capacity ;  fill 
the  bottle,  by  means  of  a  pair  of  bellows,  with  the  air  to  be  analyzed  ; 
add  45  c.  c.  of  the  dilute  standard  baryta  water,  and  cause  the  baryta 
water  to  spread  over  the  inner  surface  of  the  bottle,  by  turning  the  latter 
about,  but  without  much  shaking.  In  the  course  of  about  ^  an  hour  the 
whole  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  absorbed.  Pour  the  turbid  baryta  water 
into  a  cylinder,  close  securely,  and  allow  to  deposit ;  then  take  out,  by 
means  of  a  pipette,  30  c.  c.  of  Uie  clear  supematiEint  fluid,  run  in  standard 
oxalic  acid,  midtiply  the  volume  used  by  1*5  (as  only  30  c.  c.  of  the 
original  45  are  employed  in  this  experiment),  and  deduct  the  product 
from  the  c.  c.  of  oxalic  acid  used  for  45  c.  c.  of  the  fresh  baryta  water ; 
the  diflerence  represents  the  quantity  of  baryta  converted  into  carbonate, 
and  consequently  the  amount  of  the  carbonic  acid.  If  the  air  is  unusually 
rich  in  carbonic  acid,  the  concentrated  baryta  water  is  employed. 

hh.  Pass  the  air  through  a  tube  or  through  two  tubes  containing 
measured  quantities  of  standard  baryta  water  and  finish  the  experiment 
as  in  oa.  For  passing  a  definite  quantity  of  air  we  shotdd  generally  employ 
an  aspirator  (p.  554) ;  Pettenkofeb  in  his  experiments  with  ttie  respi- 
ration apparatus  forced  the  air  by  means  of  small  mercurial  pumps  first 

-I — ■  

air,  the  carbonio  aoid  escapes,  and  any  carbonate  of  baryta  still  present  converts 
the  alkaline  oxalate  again '  into  carbonate.  To  test  a  baryta  water  for  caustic 
alkali,  determine  the  idkalinity  of  a  perfectly  clear  portion,  and  then  of  a  portion 
that  has  been  mixed  with  a  little  pure  precipitated  carbonate  of  baryta.  If  yon 
use  more  oxalic  acid  in  the  second  than  in  the  first  experiment,  caustic  alkali  is 
present,  and  some  chloride  of  barium  must  be  added  to  the  baryta  water  before 
it  can  be  used. 

*  [The  baryta  water  is  kept  in  a  bottle  under  a  thin  stratum  of  kerosene 
(MOHB).  It  is  drawn  off  through  a  syphon  supported  in  the  stopper,  the  outer 
leg  of  which  is  recurved  upwards  and  closed  with  a  bit  of  rubber  tube  and  clip. 
By  having  this  leg  of  the  syphon  sufficiently  long  the  burette  may  be  fiUed  by 
inserting  its  delivery  end  in  the  rubber  tube  and  opening  both  clips.] 

f  Prepared  with  lime-free  Swedish  filter  paper,  and  tincture  of  turmeric.  The 
spirit  used  in  making  the  lattfr  must  be  free  ^m  adcl.  Dry  the  paper  in  a  dark 
room,  and  keep  it  protected  from  the  lights     It  is  lemon  yellow. 
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through  the  tubes,  and  then  through  an  apparstua  for  measuring  Qie  ga& 
The  form  and  arrangement  of  the  tubes  is  illustrated  by  fig.  104.  Two 
Biich  tubes  were  used ;  the  first  was  1  metre,  the  second  '3  meti«a  Icng; 
they  were  filled  with  baryta  water — the  former  wiUi  the  stronger  solution, 
the  latter  with  the  weaker.  The  air  is  introduced  through  the  short 
limbs  of  the  tubes,  and  in  carried  beyond  the  benda  by  a  murow  flexible 
tube,  and  the  glass  tubes  themselves  are  So  inclined  Uiat  the  bubbles  of 
air  move  on  with  the  necessary  rapidity  without  uniting.  The  motion 
of  the  gas  bubbles  keeps  up  a  constant  mixing  of  the  baryta  wmter. 


"^ 


B.  Detebmikatioh  of  the  OzyaEN  aud  Nitkooxit. 

§242. 

The  metLod  T  shall  give  is  that  proposed  by  v.  LiEBia.*  It  is  based 
upon  the  observation  made  by  Chevbeul  and  D&BBreimeb,  that  pym- 
gallic  acid,  in  alkaline  solutions,  has  a  powerful  tendency  to  absorb  oxygen. 

■  AimaL  d.  Chem.  a.  Pharm.  77,  107. 
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1.  A  strong  meafiuring  tube,  holding  30  c.  c,  and  divided  into  ^  or  ^ 
c.  c,  is  filled  to  f  with  the  air  intended  for  analysis.  The  remaining  paii; 
of  the  tube  is  filled  with  mercury,  and  the  tube  is  inverted  over  that 
fluid  in  a  tall  cylinder,  widened  at  the  top. 

2.  The  volume  of  air  confined  is  measured  (§12).  If  it  is  intended 
to  determine  the  carbonic  acid  —which  can  be  done  with  sufficient  accu- 
racy only  if  the  quantity  of  the  acid  amounts  to  several  per-cents — ^the 
air  is  dried  by  the  introduction  of  a  ball  of  chloride  of  calcium  before 
measuring.  If  it  is  not  intended  to  determine  the  carbonic  acid,  this 
opei*ation  is  omitted.  A  quantity  of  solution  of  potassa  of  1-4  sp.  gr. 
(1  part  of  dry  hydrate  of  potassa  to  2  parts  of  water),  amounting 
to  from  ^V  ^  Vff  ^^  *^®  volume  of  the  air,  is  then  introduced 
into  the  measuring  tube  by  means  of  a  pipette  with  the  point  bent 
upwards  (fig.  105),  and  spread  over  the  entire  inner  surface  of 
the  tube  by  shaking  the  latter ;  when  no  further  diminution  of 
volume  takes  place,  the  decrease  is  read  off.  If  the  air  has 
been  dried  previously  with  chloride  of  calcium,  the  diminution 
of  the  volume  expresses  exactly  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid 
contained  in  the  air ;  but  if  it  has  not  been  dried  with  chloride  p.  T^ 
of  calcium,  the  diminution  in  the  volume  cannot  afford  correct 
information  as  to  the  amount  of  the  carbonic  acid,  since  the  strong  solu- 
tion of  potassa  absorbs  aqueous  vapor. 

3.  When  the  carbonic  acid  has  been  removed,  a  solution  of  pyrogallic 
acid,  containing  1  grm.  of  the  acid  *  in  5  or  6  c.  c.  of  water,  is  introduced 
into  the  same  measuring  tube  by  means  of  another  pipette,  similar  to  the 
one  used  in  2  (fig.  105) ;  the  quantity  of  pyrogallic  acid  employed  should 
be  half  the  volume  of  the  solution  of  potassa  used  in  2.  The  mixed  fluid 
(the  pjrrogallic  acid  and  solution  of  potassa)  is  spread  over  the  inner 
surface  of  the  tube  by  shaking  the  latter,  and^  when  no  further  diminu- 
tion of  volume  is  observed,  the  residuary  nitrogen  is  measured. 

4.  The  solution  of  pjrrogallic  acid  mixing  with  the  solution  of  potassa  of 
course  dilutes  it,  causing  thus  an  error  from  the  diminution  of  its  tension; 
but  this  error  is  so  trifling  that  it  has  no  appreciable  influence  upon  the 
results ;  it  may,  besides,  be  readily  corrected,  by  introducing  into  the  tube, 
after  the  absorption  of  the  oxygen,  a  small  piece  of  hydrate  of  potassa  cor- 
responding to  the  amount  of  water  in  the  solution  of  the  pyrogallic  acid. 

5.  There  is  another  source  of  error  in  this  method ;  viz.,  on  account  of 
a  portion  of  the  fluid  always  adhering  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  tube, 
the  volume  of  the  gas  cannot  be  read  off  with  absolute  accuracy.  In 
comparative  analyses,  the  influence  of  this  defect  upon  the  results  may 
bf?  almost  entirely  ueuti-alized,  by*  taking  nearly  eoual  volumes  of  air  in 
the  several  analyses.! 

6.  Notwithstanding  these  sources  of  error,  the  results  obtained  by  this 
method  are  very  accurate  and  constant.  In  eleven  analyses  which  v. 
LiEBiG  reports,  the  greatest  difference  in  the  amount  of  oxygen  found 
was  between  20*75  and  21*03.  The  numbers  given  express  the  actual 
and  uncorrected  residts. 

*  Liebig  haa  described  a  very  advantageous  method  of  preparing  pyrogallic 
acid.     See  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  101,  47. 

f  Btmsen  employs  for  the  absorption  of  oxygen  a  papier-mdch^  ball  saturated 
with  a  concentrated  alkaline  solution  of  pyrogallate  of  potassa,  which  he  Intro- 
duces  into  the  gaseous  mixture  attached  to  a  platinum  wire.  By  adopting  this 
proceeding,  the  source  of  error  mentioned  in  5  is  avoided.  See  also  Russell, 
Joui.  Chem.  See.  1868,  pp.  130,  131. 
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EXERCISES  FOR  PRAOTICR 

Thb  principal  point  kept  in  Yiew  in  the  selection  of  these  exercises  has 
been  that  most  of  them,  and  more  particularly  the  first^  should  permit  an 
exact  control  of  the  results.  This  is  of  ^e  utmost  importance  for 
students,  since  a  well-grounded  self-reliance  is  among  the  most  indispen- 
sable requisites  for  a  successful  pursuit  of  quantitative  investigationSy 
and  this  is  only  to  be  attained  by  ascertaining  for  one's  self  how  near  the 
results  found  approach  the  truth. 

Now  a  rigorously  accurate  control  is  practicable  only  in  the  analysis 
of  pure  salts  of  known  composition,  or  of  mixtures  composed  of  definite 
proportions  of  pure  bodies.  When  the  student  has  acquired,  in  the 
analysis  of  such  substances,  the  necessary  self-reliance,  he  may  proceed  to 
the  analysis  of  minerals  or  products  of  industry  in  which  such  rigorous 
control  is  unattainable. 

The  second  point  kept  in  view  in  the  selection  of  these  exercises,  has 
been  to  make  them  comprise  both  the  more  important  analytical  methods 
and  the  most  important  bodies,  so  as  to  afford  the  student  the  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  every  branch  of  quantitative 
analysis. 

Organic  analysis  offers  less  variety  than  the  analysis  of  inorganic  sub- 
stances ;  the  exercises  relating  to  the  former  branch  are  therefore  less 
numerous  than  those  relating  to  the  latter. 

I  would  advise  the  student  to  analyze  the  same  substance  repeatedly, 
until  the  results  are  quite  satisfeustory.  [It  is  a  good  habit  always  to 
carry  on  together  duplicate  analyses.  It  requires  but  little  more  time 
to  make  two  analyses  than  to  make  one,  and  Uie  operator's  experience  is 
thus  very  economically  doubled.] 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary  for  the  student  to  go  through  the  whole 
of  these  examples ;  the  time  which  he  may  require  to  attain  proficiency 
in  analysis  depends,  of  coxirse,  upon  his  own  abilities.  One  may  be  a  good 
analyst  without  having  tried  every  method,  or  determined  every  body. 
A  few  substances  well  analyzed  yield  more  profit  than  can  be  obtained 
,  from  going  over  many  processes  in  a  superficial  manner. 

Finally,  the  student  is  warned  against  prematurely  attempting  to  dis- 
cover new  methods ;  he  should  wait  until  he  has  attained  a  good  degree 
of  proficiency  in  general  chemistry,  and  more  particularly  in  practical 
analysb. 


■^ 


EXERCISES. 

A.  SmPLB  DETERMINATIONS  IN  THE  GBAVIMETBIC  WAY,  INTESPEP 
TO  PERFECT  THE  STUDENT  IN  THE  PBACTICB  OF  THE  KOBE 
COMMON  ANALYTICAL  OPERATIONS. 

[We  give  here,  in  the  first  place,  quite  full  details  of  all  the  steps  in  the 
estimation  of  dilorine  in  chloride  of  sodium,  including  the  preparatkm 
of  this  salt  in  a  state  of  purity.  This,  it  is  hoped,  will  relieve  much  of 
the  perplexity  which  the  b^inner  must  at  first  experience  in  makbg 
out  a  scheme  of  operations  £rom  the  various  separate  paragraphs  where 
the  processes  are  described.  The  student  should  not  fail,  however,  to 
study  carefully  the  chapter  on  operations  while  canying  on  the  analyBUi 
nor  to  examine  every  reference. 

1.  Chloride  of  SoDHTif. 

PrepcmUion. — ^Dissolve  150  grm.  of  dean  crystallized  carbonate  of 
soda  in  hot  water,  place  a  small  bit  of  litmus  paper  in  the  solution,  add 
pure  hydrochloric  acid  to  acid  reaction,  and  evaporate  in  a  porcelain  dish 
to  dryness,  whereby  silica  becomes  insohible.  If  the  dry  residue  has  a 
yellow  tinge,  which  is  due  to  iron,  raise  the  heat  somewhat  until  the 
residue  is  brown  or  black  in  color  and  no  acid  odor  is  perceptible  whoi  it 
is  breathed  on«  This  treatment  converts  soluble  sesquicUoride  of  iron 
into  insoluble  oxychloride.  Dissolve  the  residue  in  hot  water,  filter,  and 
evaporate  the  solution,  contained  in  a  beaker,  at  a  temperature  somewhat 
below  the  boiling  point,  until  there  remains  a  small  quantity  of  liquid 
above  the  crystals  of  salt.  Pour  off  this  mother  liquor,  rinse  the  crystals 
repeatedly  with  small  quantities  (their  own  bulk)  of  cold  water  untal  the 
rinsings  give  but  a  very  slight*  reaction  for  sulphuric  add  with  chloride 
of  barium. 

A  portion  f  of  the  salt  thus  obtained  is  crushed  to  a  coarse  powder, 
heat^  in  a  covered  crucible  until  it  ceases  to  decrepitate,  but  not  to 
fusion,  and  preserved  in  a  weighing  tube  (like  a  small  test  tube,  but  not 
fiared  at  the  mouth)  that  is  closed  with  a  soft,  well-fitting,  and  smooth 
cork. 

Estimation  of  Chlorine. 

1.  Weighing  out  the  substance, — The  tube  containing  the  prepared 
salt  is  wiped,  if  need  be,  from  dust.  The  cork  is  taken  ou^  and  by 
means  of  a  bit  of  thin  paper,  or  a  clean  linen  handkerchief,  any  partides 

*  It  is  not  needful  for  ordinary  quantitative  pnrpoees  that  a  salt  should  be 
80  free  from  foreign  matters  that  the  latter  cannot  be  detected  by  sensitiTe  re- 
agents, and  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  possible  to  collect  and  weigh  the  minute 
traces  which  are  thus  indicated. 

f  Pure  chloride  of  sodium  is  needed  in  other  analyses,  and  the  diief  part  of 
what  is  thus  prepared  should  be  carefully  bottled  and  reeezved  for  fotoze  use. 
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of  Bait  adhering  to  the  cork,  and  to  the  inside  of  the  tube  as  far  as  the 
cork  reaches,  are  removed.  The  cork  is  replaced,  and  the  whole  is 
weighed  (see  §§  9  and  10),  the  weight  being  immediately  recorded  in  the 
note-book.  A  clean  beaker  or  assay-flask,  of  about  200  c.  c.  capacity, 
being  ready,  the  weighing-tube  is  held  over  it  and  the  cork  carefully 
removed.  A  portion  of  substance  is  allowed  to  fall  in  the  vessel,  and, 
the  cork  being  replaced,  the  tube  is  again  counterpoised.  If  fcwo  to  three 
decigrammes  have  been  emptied,  the  operator  is  ready  to  proceed.  If 
less,  more  should  be  transferred  from  the  tube  to  the  vessel.  If  more, 
or  much  more,  it  is  better  to  begin  anew,  by  weighing  off  another  portion 
into  another  beaker  or  flask.  In  this  manner  weigh  oflT  two  portions  in 
separate  vessels,  so  as  to  carry  together  duplicate  analyses,  l^ow  affix  a 
peoe  of  gummed  paper  to  each  vessel,  and  label  them  to  correspond  with 
their  designation  in  the  note-book. 

2.  fSolution  amd  precipitation, — ^Dissolve  the  weired  portions,  each  in 
about  100  c.  c.  of  cold  distilled  water,  add  a  few  drops  of  pure  nitric  add, 
and,  lastly,  dear  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  *  until  farther  addition  no 
longer  produces  a  predpitate. 

Agitate  the  mixture  well,  but  with  care  to  avoid  loss.  This  can  be 
done  by  shaking,  if  a  flask  be  in  use,  or  by  stirring  with  a  glass  rod,  if  a 
beaker  be  employed. 

Set  the  vessel  aside  in  a  dark  place,  covered  with  paper  or  a  watch- 
glass  to  exclude  dust,  and  let  stand  for  about  12  hours,  or  until  the 
predpitate  has  subdded  and  the  liquid  above  it  is  perfectly  clear,  then 
add  a  drop  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  make  sure  that  the  precipitation  is  com- 
plete (if  not  complete,  add  more  solution  of  silver,  and  let  stand  again 
for  some  hours). 

8.  IVtration, — ^A  filter  is  placed  in  a  funnel  at  least  \  inch  deeper 
than  itself  and  moistened  with  water,  at  the  same  time  being  carefully 
pressed  down  so  that  its  edges  touch  the  glass  at  all  points.  The  funnel 
being  supported  on  a  stand,  a  clean  beaker  or  flask  is  put  beneath  it,  and 
the  operator  proceeds  to  pour  the  liquid— on  whose  sur&oe  some  particles 
of  duoride  of  silver  usually  float — ^into  the  filter,  leaving  the  bulk  of  the 
predpitate  undisturbed.  To  do  this  without  loss  the  following  precau- 
tions may  be  regarded :  a^  Touch  the  edge  or  lip  of  the  vessel  with  a 
very  slight  ooat  of  tallow  (a  small  bit  of  which  is  kept  at  hand  imder 
the  edge  of  the  work-table,  and  is  applied  with  the  finger),  h.  Pour  slowly 
over  the  greased  place,  along  a  glass  rod  held  nearly  vertical,  so  directing 
the  stream  that  it  shall  strike  against  the  side,  not  into  the  vertex  of  the 
filter,  c  When  the  filter  is  filled  to  within  \  inch  of  the  top  discontinue 
the  pouring,  bringing  the  rod  into  the  vessel  containing  the  precipitate, 
after  it  has  drained  so  that  nothing  will  fall  from  it. 

The  pouring-rod  may  be  simply  straight,  and  an  inch  longer  than  the  diagonal 
of  the  vessel,  or,  when  it  is  desirable  not  to  disturb  a  predpitate,  it  may  be  8—4 
inches  long  and  Dent  syphon  fashion  so  as  to  hang  on  the  edge  of  a  beaker  or  flask. 
In  either  case  its  end  dioold  be  rounded  by  fusion,  and  those  portions  along  whidi 
the  liquid  flows  must  not  be  handled. 

The  vessel  containing  the  predpitate,  as  well  as  that  which  recdves 
^e  filtrate,  and  likewise  the  funnel,  should  be  kept  covered  as  much  as 

*  Bdution  of  a  silver  coin  in  nitrio  add  answers  for  this  purpose  as  well  as  pure 
aitcate,  provided  it  be  dear  and  contain  but  little  free  add. 
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possible  in  all  cajses  when  nicety  is  required,  to  prevent  access  of  dust, 
insects,  &c. 

The  most  oonvenient  coyers  are  laige  watch-grlaBses,  but  square  plates  of  glass, 
or  even  cards,  will  generally  answer.  The  receiying-yessel  may  aJso  be  protected 
by  employing  the  Ster-stand  represented  in  fig.  34^  p.  57. 

The  filtration  of  chloride  of  silver  should  be  conducfted  without  expos- 
ing it  to  strong  light,  whereby  it  is  blackened,  with  loss  of  chlorine,  p.  208. 

d.  When  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  liquid  has  passed  the  filter,  it  remains 
to  wash  and  to  transfer  the  precipitate. 

These  operations  may  be  carried  on  as  follows:  pour  about  100  c  c 
of  cold  distilled  water  upon  the  precipitate,  which  mostly  remains  in  the 
vessel  where  it  was  formed,  and  agitate  vigorously,  in  order  to  break  up 
and  divide  the  lumpy  chloride  of  silver,  and  bring  every  part  of  it  per- 
fectly in  contact  with  the  water. 

When  in  a  beaker,  the  agitation  must  be  made  with  great  caution,  by  means 
of  a  glass  stirring-rod  *  when  in  a  narrow-mouthed  flanged  flask,  this  may  be 
tightly  closed  by  a  perfectly  smooth  cork  (softened  for  the  purpose  by  squeezing) 
and  then  shaken  violently. 

The  water  and  precipitate  are  now  poured  together  upon  the  filter, 
with  the  precautions  before  detailed.  The  last  portions  of  the  precipitate 
are  removed  from  the  beaker  or  flask  by  repeated  rinsings,  in  which  a 
wash-bottle  like  fig.  36,  p.  59,  may  be  conveniently  employed. 

Any  portions  of  precipitate  that  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel  too 
strongly  to  be  removed  by  a  stream  from  the  wash-bottle  must  be  ruhhei 
off.     For  this  purpose  the  feather  is  employed. 

It  is  made  from  a  goose-quill,  by  cutting  off  the  extreme  tip  for  an  indi  or  so, 
and  smoothly  trimming  away  the  beard,  except  a  portion  of  one  half -inch  in  length 
on  the  inside  of  the  curve.  The  tubuUr  part  may  be  removed  or  not,  to  suit  the 
depth  of  the  dish  which  is  to  be  washed. 

The  dish  being  wiped  clean,  externally,  a  little  water  is  put  in  it,  and, 
it  being  held  up  to  the  light,  its  whole  interior  surface  is  gently  rubbed 
with  the  feather,  then  rinsed,  rubbed  again  and  rinsed,  so  long  as  careful 
inspection  discovers  any  portions  of  adhering  precipitate ;  finally,  the 
feather  is  rinsed  in  a  stream  of  water,  the  rinsings  in  each  case  being 
poured  upon  the  filter. 

The  washing  is  now  continued  by  help  of  the  wash-bottle.  A  jet  of 
cold  water  is  directed,  first,  upon  the  interior  of  the  funnel,  just  above 
the  filter,  then  upon  the  edge  of  the  filter  itself.  If  thrown  immediately 
against  the  paper,  this  is  liable  to  be  perforated.  The  stream  of  water  is 
carried  around  the  edge  of  the  filter  until  the  latter  is  nearly  full,  and 
the  liquid  is  then  allowed  to  drain  off.  This  process  is  repeated  until  a 
portion  of  the  wash-waters,  collected  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  in  a  test 
tube  containing  a  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid,  give  no  turbidity  of  chlo- 
ride of  silver.  When  this  is  accomplished,  the  precipitate  is  washed 
down  into  the  vertex  of  the  filter.  The  funnel  is  then  closely  covered 
with  paper  (p.  62),  labelled,  allowed  to  drain  thoroughly,  and  set  away 
in  a  warm  place  for  drying. 

When  the  Bunsen  pump  is  employed,  read  §  53  c,  p.  77,  and  follow  the 
directions  on  page  72,  bottom ;  as  to  washing,  see  pp.  67  and  68. 

5.  Drying  tlie  filter.  In  public  laboratories  a  heated  closet  is  usually 
provided  for  drying  filters.     Its  temperature  should  not  exceed  100°  0. 
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In  default  of  such  special  arrangement,  the  drying  may  be  effected  oyer 
the  register  of  a  hot-air  furnace,  or  over  a  common  stove  or  kitchen  range. 
The  funnel  may  also  be  supported  on  a  retort-stand  over  a  sheet  of 
iron,  which  is  heated  beneath  by  a  lamp,  or  may  be  placed  at  once  in  the 
water-bath.     See  pp.  62  and  79. 

6.  When  the  precipitate  is  perfectly  dry  we  proceed  to  ignite  it  for 
toeighing. 

A  small  porcelain  crucible  (platinum  must  not  be  used)  is  cleaned, 
gently  ignited,  and  when  cool  (after  15 — 20  minutes)  weighed. 

The  work-table  being  clean,  two  small  sheets  of  fine  and  smooth  writ- 
ing or  glazed  paper  are  opened  and  laid  down  side  by  side.  The  filter 
is  removed  from  the  funnel  and  carefully  inverted  upon  one  of  the 
papers.  The  precipitate  is  loosened  from  the  filter  by  squeezing  and 
rubbing  gently  between  the  fingers,  and  when  it  has  mostly  separated 
the  filter  is  lifted,  reversed,  and  any  portions  of  chloride  of  silver  still 
adhering  are  loosened  by  rubbing  its  sides  together.  What  is  thus  de- 
tached is  poured  or  shaken  out  on  the  paper. 

The  filter  is  now  spread  out  as  a  half-circle  upon  the  other  sheet  of 
paper,  and,  beginning  with  the  straight  edge,  is  folded  up  into  a  narrow 
flattened  roll,  the  two  ends  of  which  are  then  brought  together.  In  this 
way  those  central  portions  of  the  filter  to  which  particles  of  precipitate 
adhere  are  thoroughly  enveloped  by  the  exterior  parts,  so  that  in  the  sub- 
sequent burning  nothing  can  easily  escape. 

The  crucible  being  placed  on  the  glazed  paper,  the  filter  is  taken  by 
the  two  free  ends  in  a  clean  pincers  or  tongs,  put  to  the  flame  of  a  lamp 
to  set  it  on  fire,  and  then  held  over  the  crucible  until  it  is  completely 
charred.  It  is  then  dropped  into  the  crucible,  and  moistened  with  two 
or  three  drops  of  nitric  acid.  The  crucible  is  covered  and  placed  over  a 
low  flame  until  its  contents  are  dry,  it  is  then  heated  somewhat  stronger, 
whereby  the  carbon  is  nearly  or  entirely  consumed. 

The  crucible  being  allowed  to  cool,  one  more  drop  of  nitric  acid,  and 
afterwards  a  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid,  is  added  to  the  residue,  and  it  is 
heated  cautiously,  without  the  cover,  until  fumes  cease  to  escape.  This 
treatment  with  nitric  acid  serves  to  destroy  carbon  and  convert  any 
reduced  silver  to  nitrate,  which  the  hydrochloric  acid  in  turn  transforms 
into  chloride.  When  the  crucible  is  cool,  it  is  placed  again  on  the  paper, 
and  the  precipitate  is  poured  into  it  from  the  other  sheet,  the  last  par- 
ticles being  detached  by  cautious  tapping  with  the  fingers  underneath,  or 
by  the  use  of  a  clean  feather  or  camePs  hair  pencil. 

The  crucible  is  now  put  over  a  low  flame  and  heated  cautiously  until 
the  chloride  of  silver  begins  to  fuse  on  the  edges.  It  is  then  covered  and 
let  cool.  When  cold  it  is  weighed.  Bead  §  115,  1,  and  the  references 
there  made. 

7.  JRecord  and  calcidcUion  of  results.  The  amount  of  chloride  of 
nlver  is  learned  by  subtracting  from  the  total  the  joint  weight  of  the 
crucible  and  filter-ash.  The  quantity  of  chlorine  is  obtained  by  multi- 
plying the  amount  of  chloride  of  silver  by  the  decimal  0'24724.  In 
Older  to  compare  results  they  are  reduced  to  per  cent,  statements  by  the 
following  proportion : — 

Substance :  chlorine  in  substance : :  100  :  chlorine  in  100 ;  Le.  per  cent. 

The  record  may  be  made  as  follows :  It  is  well  to  work  out  the  caloolatioiifl  in 
full  in  the  weight-book,  as  in  oase  of  mistake  the  data  are  at  hand  for  reyision. 
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Na  1.  Ha  & 

NaOlandtabe 6-615  «180 

"  "   -Bttbrtanoe 6180  6"7«5 

Snbstanoe -485  -415 

Oraoible,  Ag  01  and  Ash 15*3680  14 '8270 

Or 14-208   )iA^»QK  18-800   Kou>inK 

Aflh -0015  r*^^  0015P'^^^ 

Ag  01 1-0685  1-0165 

0-24724  0^784 

42540  40M0 

21270  20880 

74445  71156 

42540  40660 

21270  20880 

01 =   •262880740  -251819460 

^435)  26,20897  (6044^  "415)  25,18104  (60-56j( 

2610  2490 

^89  ~Sl9 

1740  2075 

I997  ^444 

Found.  Gdoolated. 

No.  1.        No.  2. 

Ohlorina 6044       60-56  6066 

We  have  here  employed  the  simplest  azithmetical  oaloolation.  It  is  well  to 
duplicate'  the  calcnlation  with  help  of  the  tables  giyen  in  the  Appendix.  See 
pp.  462-4. 

The  first  determination  given  abore  is  not  only  fair  for  this  method,  but  answen 
all  ordinary  purposes.  The  second  is  y&cj  good,  though  with  care  stall  oloser 
accordance  with  theory  can  be  easily  attained.] 

2.  Ibok. 

Procure  10 — 15  gnus,  of  fine  bright  pianoforte  wire,  cat  it  into  lengths 
of  about  0-3  grm.  and  keep  it  free  from  rust  in  a  dry  bottle. 

Weigh,  on  a  watch-glass,  for  each  estimation,  about  0*3  grm.  of  wire, 
and  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  addition  of  nitric  add.  The  adds 
are  diluted  with  a  little  water. 

The  solution  is  effected  by  heating  in  a  moderatensiEed  beaker  covered 
with  a  watch-glass.  When  complete  solution  has  ensued,  and  the  color 
of  the  fluid  shows  that  all  the  iron  is  dissolved  as  sesquioxide  (if  this  is 
not  the  case  some  more  nitric  acid  must  be  added),  rinse  the  watch-glasB, 
dilute  the  fluid  to  about  150  c.  c,  heat  to  indpient  ebullition,  add 
ammonia  in  moderate  excess,  filter  through  a  filter  exhausted  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  kc,  (Comp.  8  113,  1,  a.)  If  Buksbk's  methods  are  em- 
ployed, proceed  exactly  as  described  on  pp.  72,  73,  and  77. 

As  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  generally  contains  a  small  quantify  of  silidc 
acid  (partially  arising  from  the  siLIcon  in  the  wire,  partially  taken  up 
from  the  glass  vessels),  after  it  is  weighed,  digest  with  fuming  hydro- 
chloric acid  for  some  hours ;  when  the  oxide  of  iron  is  all  dissolved,  dilute, 
collect  the  silica  on  a  small  filter,  ignite  and  weigh.  The  wei^t  is  the 
silica  -f-  the  a«hes  of  both  filters. 
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The  records  are  made  as  follows : — 

Watch-glass  +  iron 10*3192 

"        empty 99750 


Iron '3442 

Oradble  +  sesquioxide  of  iron  +  silica  +  filter  ash . .     17*0703 
"       empty 16*5761 


•4942 
Ash  of  large  filter. -0008 


Sesquioxide  of  iron  +  silica. '4934 

Oradble  +  silica  +  ashes  of  both  filters 16*5809 

"       empty 16.5761 

•0048 
Ashes  of  the  filters "0014 


Silica -0034 

•4934— -0034  =  *4900  sesquioxide  of  iron  =  *343  iron 
which  gives  99*65  per  cent. 

3.  Acetate  of  Lead. 

DeUrminaHon  of  Oxide  of  Xisad, — ^Triturate  the  dry  and  non-efflo- 
resced crystals  *  in  a  porcelain  mortar,  and  press  the  powder  between 
sheets  of  blotting  paper  until  firesh  sheets  are  no  longer  moistened  by  it. 

a.  Weigh  about  1  grm.,  dissolve  in  water,  with  addition  of  a  few  drops 
of  acetic  add,  and  proceed  exactly  as  directed  §  116,  1,  a. 

h.  Weigh  about  1  grm.,  and  proceed  exactly  as  directed  §  116,  5. 

PbO 111*50  58*84 

A 51*00  26*91 

3aq. 27*00  14*25 


189*50  100*00 

4.  Potash  Aluk. 

l)eterminaU(m  of  Ahtminti, — ^Press  pure  triturated  potash  alum  be- 
tween sheets  of  blotting  paper ;  weigh  off  about  2  grm.,  dissolve  in  water, 
and  determine  the  alumina  as  directed  §  105,  a. 

KO 47*11  9*93 

A1,0, 51*50  10*85 

4S0, 160*00.  33*71 

24HO 216*00  45*51 

474*61  100  00 

^  Obtained  by  divolTiiig  the  pulverised  oommeroiAl  salt  in  hot  water  neazly  to 
satuatbrn,  fllteriog,  addfiig  a  drop  or  two  of  aoetio  add  to  the  aolatUm,  and 
dowly  eraposatiiv  to  oxystidliiatioii. 
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5.   BlOHROlCATE   OF  POTASH. 

DetermincOian  of  Chromium. — ^Fuse  pure  biduronuLte  of  potash  at  a 
genUe  heat,  weigh  off  '4 — '6  grm.,  dissolve  in  water,  reduce  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  spirit  of  wine,  and  proceed  as  directed  §  130,  L,  a,  a. 

KO 4711  31-92 

2CrOa 100-48  68*08 


147-59  100-00 

6.  ARSEinous  Acid. 

Dissolve  about  0'2  grm.  pure  arsenious  acid  in  small  lumps  in  a 
middle-sized  flask,  with  a  glass  stopper,  in  some  solution  of  soda,  bj 
digesting  on  the  water-bath ;  dilute  with  a  little  water,  add  hydrochloric 
acid  in  excess,  and  then  nearly  fill  the  flask  with  clear  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  water.  Insert  the  stopper  and  shake.  K  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  present  in  excess,  the  precipitation  is  terminated ;  if  not, 
conduct  an  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  into  the  fluid ;  proceed 
in  all  other  respects  exactly  as  directed  §  127,  4. 

As 75  75-76 

O, 24  24-24 


99  100-00 


B.   COMPLETE  ANALYSIS    OP    SALTS   IN   THE  GRAVIMETHIC  WAY; 
CALCULATION  OP  THE  PORMUL^  FBOM  THE  RESULTS  OBTAINED. 

(§§  202,  20S.) 

7.  Cabbokate  of  Lime. 

Heat  pure  carbonate  of  lime  in  powder  (no  matter  whether  Iceland 
spar  or  the  artificially  prepared  substance,  see  "  QuaL  Anal./*  Am.  Ed., 
p.  83)  gently  in  a  platinum  crucible. 

a.  Determination  of  Zdme, — ^Dissolve  in  a  covered  beaker,  about  1 
grm.  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  heat  gently  until  the  carbonic  acid  is 
completely  expelled,  and  determine  the  Ume  as  directed  §  103,  2,  5,  a. 

b.  Determination  of  Carbonic  Acid, — ^Determine  in  about  0*8  grm.  the 
oarbonic  acid  after  §  139,  II.,  rf,  cc, 

CaO 28  5600 

CO, 22  4400 


60  100-00  • 

8.  Sulphate  of  Copper. 

Triturate  the  pure  crystals  *  in  a  porcelain  mortar,  and  press  the  powder 
between  sheets  of  blotting  paper. 

*  [Boil  a  solution  of  commercial  blue  vitriol  with  a  little  pore  binoxide  of  lead 
(see  ''  Qoal  Anal./*  Am.  Ed.,  p.  58),  to  seaquioxidiM  the  iron,  then  with  a  UtUe 
carbonate  of  baryta,  to  precipitate  it,  filter  and  orTgtallize.  H.  WURTS,  Am. 
Jour.  (2),  XXVL  367.] 
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a.  DetermiruUion  of  Water  of  Crf/stcdltzcUion. — 1.  Weigh  off  in  a 
crucible  1 — 2  grm.  of  the  salt,  and,  having  first  heated  the  air-bath  (Fig. 
22,  p.  39)  so  that  the  thermometer  stands  steadily  at  120° — 140°,  intro- 
duce the  crucible,  uncovered,  and  maintain  the  heat  for  two  hours. 
Then  cool  the  crucible  in  a  desiccator  and  weigh.  Heat  again  as  before, 
for  an  hour,  and  weigh.  If  need  be,  repeat  the  heating  until  no  more 
loss  occurs.  The  loss  expresses  the  amount  of  water  expelled  at  the 
temperature  of  140°,  or  four  equivalents.  2.  Eaise  the  temperature  of 
the  air-bath  to  between  250° — 260°  and  proceed  as  before.  The  loss  is 
the  one  equivalent  of  strongly  combined  water  of  crystallization,  or,  as 
some  term  it,  water  of  halht/drcUion. 

b.  DetermincUian  of  Sulphuric  Acid, — In  another  portion  of  the  sul- 
phate of  copper  (about  1*5  grm.)  determine  the  sulphuric  acid  according 
to  8  132,  I.,  1. 

a.  Determination  of  Oxide  of  Copper. — In  about  1*5  grm.  determine 
the  oxide  of  copper  as  directed  §  119,  1,  a,  a. 

CuO 39-70  31-83 

SO, 40-00  32-08 

HO 9-00  7-22 

4aq 36-00  28-87 

124-70  100-00 

9.  Crystallized  Phosphate  of  Soda. 

a.  Determination  of  the  Water  of  CrystaUization, — Heat  about  1 
grm.  of  the  pure  uneffloresced  salt  in  a  platinum  crucible,  slowly  and 
moderately,  first  in  the  water-bath,  then  in  the  air-bath,  and  finally  some 
distance  above  the  lamp  (not  to  visible  redness) ;  the  loss  of  weight  gives 
the  amount  of  water  of  crystallization. 

6.  Determination  of  the  Water  of  Constitution, — Ignite  the  residue 
of  a. 

c.  Determination  of  Phosphoric  Acid, 

a.  Treat  1*5 — 2  grm.  of  the  salt  as  directed  §  134,  5,  a. 

0.  Treat  about  1  grm.  of  the  salt  after  8  134,  c. 

y.  Treat  about  0*2  grm.  of  the  salt  as  directed  §  134,  5, 13. 
I  recommend  the  student  to  perform  the  determination  by  each  of 
these  methods,  as  they  are  all  in  common  use  in  the  analytical  labora- 
tory. 

d.  Determination  of  Soda, — Treat  about  1*5  grm.  of  the  salt  according 
to  §  135,  a,  a.  After  the  excess  of  lead  has  been  separated  with  hydro- 
tulphuric  acid,  the  fluid  is  to  be  evaporated  to  dryness  and  weighed  in  a 
platinum  dish ;  comp.  §  69,  6,  and  §  98,  2. 

PO, 7100  19-83 

2NaO 62-00  17*32 

HO 9-00  2-51 

24aq... 216-00  60-34 

358-00  100-00 

10.  Chloride  of  Silver. 
Ignite  pure  fused  chloride  of  silver  in  a  stream  of  pure  dry  hydrogen 
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till  complete  decompositioii  is  efiected,  and  weigh  the  silTer  obtained. 
The  ignition  may  be  performed  in  a  light  bulb  tube,  or  in  a  porcelain 
boat  in  a  glass  tube,  or  in  a  porcelain  crucible  with  perforated  cover 

(§  "6,  4)- 

The  chlorine  may  be  in  this  case  estimated  by  difference ;  if  you  want 

to  determine  it  directly,  proceed  as  directed  §  141,  IL,  b, 

Ag 107-97  76-28 

CI 35-46  24-72 


143-43  100-00 

11.  Sulphide  of  Mbbcury. 

Beduce  to  a  fine  powder,  and  diy  at  100^. 

Ow  Determination  of  Svlphwr. — Treat  about  0*5  grm.,  as  directed  §  148, 
$j  p.  326,  using  nitric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potassa.  Precipitate  with 
chloride  of  barium,  and  after  decanting  the  clear  liquid  into  a  filter,  boil 
the  sulphate  of  baryta  twice  with  dilute  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia, 
and  finally  wash  with  hot  water. 

h,  Determination  of  Mercwry. — Dissolve  about  0*5  grm.  as  before, 
dilute,  and  allow  to  stand  in  a  moderately  warm  place  until  the  smell  of 
chlorine  has  nearly  gone  off;  filter  if  necessary,  add  ammonia  in  excess, 
heat  gently  for  some  time,  add  hydrochloric  acid  until  the  white  pre- 
cipitate of  chloride  of  mercury  and  amide  of  mercury  is  redissolved,  and 
treat  the  solution,  which  now  no  longer  smells  of  chlorine,  as  directed 

§  118,  3. 

Hg 100.00  86-21 

S 16-00  13-79 


■^ 


116-00  100-00 

12.  Crtbtallized  Sulphate  of  Limk. 

Select  clean  and  pure  crystals  of  selenite,  triturate,  and  diy  under  the 
desiccator  (§  27). 

a.  Determination  of  Water. — ^After  §  35,  o,  a. 

h.  Determination  of  Sulphwric  Add  and  JLime  (§  132,  IL,  5,  a). 

CaO 28  32-56 

SO, 40  46-61 

2aq 18  20-93 

86  10000 


0.  SEPABATION  OF  TWO  BASES  OB  TWO  ACIDS  FBOM  BACH  OTHER, 
AND  DETEBMINATIONS  IN  THE  VOLUMETRIC  WAY. 

13.  Separation  of  Ibon  fbom  Manoakese. 

Dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid  ahout  0*2  grm.  fine  pianoforte  wire,  and 
about  the  same  quantity  of  ignited  protosesquioxide  of  manganese  (pre- 
pared as  directed  §  109,  1  a) ;  heat  with  a  little  nitric  add,  and  separate 
the  two  metals  by  means  of  acetate  of  soda  (p.  363, 70).  Determine  the 
manganese  as  directed  §  109,  3. 
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14.  YoLuiosTBic  Determination  of  Iron  by  Solution  of 

Permanganate  of  Potassa. 

a.  Ghraduatian  of  the  Solution  of  PermangancUe^of  Potcusa, 

a.  By  metallic  iron  (fine  piano  wire).  0*2  grm.  to  be  dissolyed  in 
dilute  sulphuric  add  (p.  194).  Use  the  iron  wire,  a  portion  of  which  has 
been  analyzed  in  Exerdse  2,  and  correct  for  impurities  accordingly. 

fi.  By  oxalate  of  ammonia.  0*2 — 0*3  grm.  to  be  weighed  off  (p. 
196). 

b.  Determination  of  the  Protoxide  of  Iron  in  double  SulphaU  of 
Protoxide  of  Iron  and  Ammonia. 

a.  In  solution  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid  (p.  197,  /3). 

fi.  In  solution  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  (p.  198,  note). 

The  formula  requires  18*37  per  cent,  of  Fe  O. 

c.  Determination  of  the  Iron  in  a  Idmonite, 

Powder  finely,  dry  at  100°,  weigh  off  2  grm.,  heat  with  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid  till  the  sesquiozide  of  iron  is  completely  dissolved,  dilute, 
filter,  make  the  solution  up  to  200  c.  c,  and  mix.  In  20  c.  c.  of  this  so- 
lution determine  the  iron  after  §  113,  3,  a,  p.  203.  Eeserve  half  of  the 
solution  for  the  next  exercise  (see  also  p.  524). 

15.   YoLUMETRic  Determination  of  Iron  with  Htposulphitb  of 

Soda. 

a.  Ghcuiuation  of  the  SohUion  of  JSypoatdphUe  of  Soda, 

a.  By  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  (p.  204). 
0.  By  ammonia-iron-alum  (p.  204). 

6.  Determination  of  Iron  in  Hmonite. 

Use  20  c.  c.  of  the  solution  obtained  in  Exercise  14,  c,  after  making 
sure  that  the  iron  all  exists  in  the  state  of  sesquioxide  (see  p.  192,  1,  a.) 

16.  Determination  of  Nitric  Acid  in  Nitrate  of  Potassa. 

Heat  pure  nitre,  not  to  fusion,  and  transfer  it  to  a  tube  provided  with 
a  cork. 

a.  Treat  0*5  grm.  as  directed  p.  329,  0. 

h.  In  0*2  to  0*3  grm.,  estimate  nitric  add  according  to  p.  330,  d^  a. 

KO 4711 46-59 

NO, 5400 53-41 

lOMl 100-00 

17.  Separation  of  Magnesia  from  Soda. 

Dissolve  about  0*4  grm.  pure  recently  ignited  magnesia'^  and  about 
0*5  grm.  pure  well-dried  chloride  of  sodium  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 

*  This  may  be  prepared  acooiding  to  18i  p.  845. 
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(avoiding  a  large  excess),  and  separate  with  oxalic  acid,  after  p.  345, 

16. 

18.  Skpabation  op  Potash  from  Soda. 

Triturate  crystallized  tartrate  of  potassa  and  soda  (Rochelle  salt), 
press  between  blotting  paper,  weigh  off  about  1"5  grm.,  heat  in  a  plati- 
num crucible,  gently  at  fii^,  then  for  some  time  to  gentle  ignition.  The 
carbonaceous  residue  is  first  extracted  with  water,  finally  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  acid  fluid  is  evaporated  in  a  weighed  platinum 
dish,  and  the  chlorides  are  weighed  together  (§  97, 3).  Then  separate 
them  by  bichloride  of  platinum  (p.  339,  1),  and  calculate  from  the 
results  the  quantities  of  soda  and  potassa  severally  contained  in  the 
Bochelle  salt. 

KO.... 4711 16-70 

NaO 3100 10-99 

CaH^Ou, 13200 46-79 

8  aq 7200 25-52 

282-11  10000 

19.  YoLUMETBic  Determination  of  Chlorine  in  Chlorides. 

a.  Preparation  and  examination  of  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
(§  141.  L,  h.  a). 

b.  Indirect  determination  of  the  soda  and  potassa  in  Bochelle  salt,  by 
volumetric  estimation  of  the  chlorine  in  the  alkaline  chlorides  prepared 
as  in  No.  18.     For  calculation,  see  §  197,  a  (p.  465). 

20.  Separation  of  Zinc  from  Cadmium. 

Dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid  about  0-4  grm.  of  pure  oxide  of  cad- 
mium, and  about  the  same  quantity  of  pure  oxide  of  zinc,  both  recently 
ignited,  and  separate  the  metals  as  directed  p.  376,  96- 

21.   ACIDIMETRY. 

a.  Preparation  of  standard  sulphuric  acid  and  solution  of  soda. 
(§  204,  a.)  pp.  490-493. 

6.  Determination  of  acid  in  hydrochloric  acid,  by  the  specific  gravity 
(p.  487). 

c.  Determination  of  acid  in  the  same  hydrochloric  acid,  by  an  alkaline 
fluid  of  known  strength  (p.  494). 

d.  Determination  of  acid  in  colored  vinegar,  by  saturation  with  a 
standard  alkaline  solution.     (Application  of  test  papers,  p.  496.  /?.) 

e.  Preparation  of  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  (§  205) ; 
determination  of  its  strength  by  normal  sulphuric  acid ;  estimation  of 
the  acid  in  the  hydrochloric  acid  used  in  c  and  d,  by  means  of  the  cop- 
per solution ;  in  this  latter  process  the  student  may  also  add  to  the 
hydi*ochIoric  acid  some  neutnd  sulphate  of  zinc. 

22.  Alkalimetry. 

a.  Preparation  of  the  test  acid  after  Descroizilles  and  Gat-Lu88A0 
(§  207). 
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5.  Yaluation  of  a  soda-ash  after  expulsion  of  the  water  hj  gentle 
ignition. 

a.  After  Descboizilles  and  Gay-Lussao  (p.  499). 
a.  After  MoHB  (p.  500). 

23.  Detebmination  of  Ammonia. 

Treat  about  0*8  grm.  chloride  of  ammonium  as  directed  §  99,  3,  a. 

NH,Cl..   18-00...  33-67                NHa....   17-00...  31-80 
a 35-46...  66-33  Ha 36-46...  68-20 


53-46       100-00  53-46      100-00 

24.   Separation  of  Iodine  fbom  Chlobine. 

Dissolve  about  0-5  grm.  pure  iodide  of  potassium  and  about  2 — 3 
grm.  pure  chloride  of  sodium  to  250  c.  c,  and  determine  the  iodine  and 
chlorine : — 

a.  In  50  c.  c,  after  8  169,  2,  a  (208).      Calculation  §  198|  c. 

b.  In  50  c.  c,  after  8  169,  2,  b  (204)* 
0.  In  10  c.  c.y  after  §  169,  2,  c  (206). 


D.  ANALYSIS  OF  ALLOYS,  MINERALS,  INDUSTRIAL  PRO- 
DUCTS,  ETC.,  IN  THE  GRAVIMETRIC  AND  VOLUMETRIC 
WAY. 

25.  Analysis  of  Bbass. 

Brass  consists  of  from  25  to  35  per  cent,  of  zinc  and  from  75  to  65 
per  cent,  of  copper.  It  abo  contains  usually  small  quantities  of  tin  and 
lead,  and  occasionally  traces  of  iron. 

Dissolve  about  20  grm.  in  nitric  acid,  evaporate  on  the  water-bath  to 
dryness,  moisten  the  residue  with  nitric  acid,  add  some  water,  warm, 
dilute  still  further,  and  filter  off  any  residual  binoxide  of  tin  (§  126,  1, 
a).  Add  to  the  filtrate,  or,  if  the  quantity  of  tin  is  very  inconsidera- 
ble, directly  to  the  solution,  about  20  c.  c.  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  evapo- 
rate to  dryness  on  the  water-bath,  add  50  c.  c.  water,  and  apply  heat. 
If  a  residue  remains  (sulphate  of  lead),  filter  it  off,  and  treat  it  as 
directed  §  116,  3.  In  the  filtrate,  separate  the  copper  from  the  zinc 
by  hyposulphite  of  soda  (p.  377,  99)*  If  the  quantity  of  iron  present 
can  be  determined,  determine  it  in  the  weighed  oxide  of  zinc  (§  160). 

26.  Analysis  of  Soldeb  (Tin  and  Lead). 

Introduce  about  1*5  grm.  of  the  alloy,  cut  into  small  pieces,  into  a 
flask,  treat  it  with  nitric  add,  and  proceed  as  directed  p.  391,  I889  to 
effect  the  separation  and  estimation  of  the  tin. 

"M^TT  the  filtrate  in  a  porcelain  dish  with  pure  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
evaporate  the  nitric  acid  on  the  water  bath,  and  proceed  with  the  sul- 
phate of  lead  obtained  as  directed  §  116,  3.  Test  the  fluid  filtered  from 
the  sulphate  of  lead  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium for  the  other  metals  which  the  aJloy  might  contain  besides  tin 


-^ 
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and  lead.  The  binozide  of  tin  may  contain  small  qnantitieB  of  iron  or 
copper ;  it  is  tested  for  these  by  fusion  mth  carbonate  of  soda  and  snl- 
phur  (p.  389,  s). 

27.  Analysis  of  a  Dolomite. 
See  §  221. 

28.  Ajtaltsis  of  Felspab. 

a.  Decomposition  hj  carbonate  of  soda  (§  140,  U.,  5.) ;  removal  of  the 
gilicic  acid ;  precipitation  of  the  alumina  together  witii  the  small  quantity 
of  sesquioxide  of  iron  by  ammonia  (in  platinum  or  Berlin  porcelain,  not 
in  glass  vessels)  after  §  161,  3  (88);  separation  of  baryta,  if  present, 
from  the  filtrate  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  of  lime  with  ox- 
alate of  ammonia,  §  154  (28)*  Finally,  separation  of  the  alumina  from 
the  sesquioxide  of  iron  generally  present  in  small  quantity  (§  160). 

b.  Decomposition  by  Smith's  method,  p.  303.  Separate  the  alka- 
lies after  §  152,  1. 

c.  Determined  loss  by  ignition. 

29.  Assay  of  a  Oalamdhi  ok  Smithbohits. 

After  §  228. 

Volumetric  determination  of  the  zinc. 

30.  Analysis  of  Galena. 

a.  Determination  of  the  sulphur,  lead,  iron,  A».,  as  directed  §  225. 

b.  Determination  of  the  nlver  after  §  226. 

31.  Valuation  of  Chlobeds  of  Lime  (§  211). 

a.  After  Penot  (p.  505). 

5.  After  Bunsen  (p.  508). — ^The  solutions  to  be  prepared  and  the 
separated  iodine  to  be  determined  as  directed  §  146  (p.  314). 

32.  Valuation  of  Manganese  (§  214). 

a.  After  Fresenius  and  Will  (p.  509). 

6.  After  Bunsen  (p.  512). 

c.  By  means  of  iron  (p.  512). 

33.  Analysis  of  Gunpowdeb. 
After  (p.  514). 

E.  DETERMINATION  OF  THE  SOLXJBILITr  OF  SAXTS. 

34.  Determination  of  the  Degree  of  Solubility  of 

Common  Salt. 

a,  ^t  hoUing  heat. — Dissolve  perfectly  pure  pulverized  chloride  of 
""^    in  distilled  water,  in  a  flask,  heat  to  boiling,  and  keep  in  ebullL- 
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tion  until  part  of  the  dissolved  salt  sepfrates.  Filter  the  fluid  now  with 
the  greatest  expedition,  through  a  funnel  surrounded  with  boiling  water 
and  covered  with  a  glass  plate,  into  an  accurately  tared  capacious  mea- 
suring flask.  As  soon  as  about  100  c.  c.  of  fluid  have  passed  into  the 
flask,  insert  the  cork,  allow  to  cool,  and  weigh.  Fill  the  flask  now  up 
to  the  mark  with  water,  and  determine  the  salt  in  an  aliquot  portion  of 
the  fluid,  by  evaporating  in  a  platinum  dish  (best  with  addition  of  some 
chloride  of  ammonium,  which  will,  in  some  measure,  prevent  decrepita- 
tion) ;  or  by  determining  the  chlorine  (§  141). 

h.  At  14°. — Allow  the  boiling  saturated  solution  to  cool  down  to  thia, 
temperature  with  frequent  shaking,  and  then  proceed  as  in  a. 

100  parts  of  water  dissolve  at  109*7° ....  40*35  of  chloride  of  sodium. 
100  «  **  14°     ....   36-87  "        « 

35.  Detebmikation  of  the  Deqree  of  Solubility  of  Sulphate 

OF  Lime. 

o.  At  100°. 

b.  At  12°. 

Digest  pure  pulverized  sulphate  of  lime  for  some  time  with  water,  in 
the  last  stage  of  the  process  at  40 — 50°  (at  which  temperature  sulphate 
of  lime  is  most  soluble) ;  shake  the  mixture  frequently  during  the  pro- 
cess. Decant  the  clear  solution,  together  with  a  little  of  the  precipi- 
tate, into  two  flasks,  and  boil  the  fluid  in  one  of  them  for  some  time ; 
allow  that  in  the  other  to  ^cool  down  to  12°,  with  frequent  shaking, 
and  let  it  stand  for  some  time  at  that  temperature,  llten  filter  both 
solutions,  weigh  the  filtrates,  and  determine  the  amount  of  sulphate  of 
lime  respectively  contained  in  them,  by  evaporating  and  igniting  the 
residues. 

100  parts  of  water  disBoWe  at  100**  ....  0*217  of  anhydiouB  sulphate  of  lime. 
100  •»  "  12"  ....  0-288  **  ** 


F.  DETERMINATION  OF  THE  SOLUBILITY  OF   GASES  IN 
FLUIDS,  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  GASEOUS  MIXTURES. 

36.  Determination  of  the  Absorption-Coefficient  of 

Sulphurous  Acid. 

See  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  vol.  95,  page  1 ;  also  §  131,  2. 

37^  Analysis  of  Atmospheric  Air. 
See  §§  240—242. 

G.  ORGANIC  ANALYSIS  AND  DETERMINATIONS  OF  THE 
EQUIVALENTS  OF  ORGANIC  BODIES ;  ALSO  ANALYSES 
IN  WHICH  ORGANIC  ANALYSIS  IS  APPLIED. 

38.  Analysis  of  Tartaric  Acid. 

Select  clean  and  white  crystals.     Powder  and  dry  at  100^. 
a.  Bum  with  qzide  of  copper  (§§  174 — 175). 

87 
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h.  Bum  with  oxide  of  Goppeiymd  finiah  with  oxygen  gw  (§  176). 
c.  Bum  in  oxygen  (§  178). 

Cg 48 32 

h; 6 4 

0„ 96  64 


150  100 

39.  Determination  of  the  Nitrogen  in  Crystallized  Ferroctanide 

OF  Potassium. 

Triturate  the  perfectly  pure  crystals,  dry  the  powder  in  the  desiccator 
(§  27),  and  determine  the  nitrogen  as  directed  §  185.  The  formula  re- 
quires 19*87  per  cent,  of  nitrogen. 

40.  Analysis  of  Urio  Acid  (or  any  other  perfectly  pure  organic 
compound  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen). 

Dry  pure  uric  acid  at  100°. 

a.  Determination  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  (§  183). 

h.  Determination  of  the  nitrogen. 

a.  After  §  185. 

e.  After  Dumas  (§  184). 

C. 30 35-71 

N, 28 33-33 

Hs 2 2-38 

O, 24 28-58 


84  100-00 

41.  Analysis  of  a  Superphosphate  (§  235). 
42.  Analysis  of  Coal  (§  239). 

43.  Analysis  of  Ether. 

The  portion  employed  must  have  been  rendered  anhydrous  by  diges- 
tion with  fused  chloride  of  calcium  and  recently  rectified. 
Process  §  180. 

Cs   48 64-87 

H,o 10 13-51 

O,   16 21-62 


■> 


74  10000 

44.  Analysis  and  Determination  of  the  Equiyalbnt  of 

Benzoic  Acn>. 

a.  Determination  of  the  silver  in  benzoate  of  silver  as  directed  §  115, 
1  or  4. 

6.  Determination  by  any  suitable  method  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen 
in  the  hydrated  acid  dried  at  100°.     Calculation,  §  2Q0. 
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45.  Ajtalybib  Ain>  Detbbmination  of  tKs  Equitalent  of  an  Oboahio 

Babe. 

Analysis  of  the  base  and  its  double  salt  with  platinum.     Calculation, 
§200.  * 

46.  Determination  of  the  Density  of  Oamphor  Vapor. 
Method  described  §  191.     Calculation,  201. 

47.  Analysis  of  a  Cast  Iron. 
After  §  230. 


> 
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APPENDIX. 


ANALYTICAL  EXPERIMENTS.* 

1.  Action  of  Wateb  upon  Glass  and  Pobcblain  Vessels,  in  the  Fbooem 
OF  Eyapoeation  (to  %  41). 

A  large  botUe  was  filled  with  water  oantioiifily  distilled  from  a  copper  boiler 
with  a  tin  oondenang  tube.  All  the  experimentB  in  1  were  made  with  this 
water. 

a,  800  a  a ,  cautionaly  OTaporated  in  a  platinum  diah,  left  a  residne  weighing, 
after  ignition,  0*0005  grm.  =0*0017  per  1000. 

b.  600  a  a  were  evaporated,  boiling,  nearly  to  diynefls,  in  a  wide  flaak  of  Bo- 
hemian  ^laes;  the  residne  was  transferred  to  a  platinnm  dish,  and  the  flask 
rinsed  with  100  a  o.  distilled  water,  which  was  added  to  titie  residne  in  the 
dish ;  the  fluid  in  the  latter  was  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue 
ignited. 

The  residue  weighed 00104  grm. 

Deducting  from  l£is  the  quantity  of  fixed  matter  originaily  con- 
tained in  the  distilled  water,  viz 0*0012    <' 

There  remains  substance  taken  up  from  the  glass 0*0092    " 

=0-0168  pv  1000. 

In  three  other  experiments,  made  in  the  same  Bumner.  800  a  a  left,  in  two 
0-0049  grm.,  in  the  third  0*0087  grm.;  which,  calculated  for  600  a  c.,  gives  an 

average  of 0*0090  grm. 

And  after  a  deduction  of '. 0*0012    " 

0-0078    " 
=0-018  per  1000. 

We  may  therefore  assume  that  1  litre  of  water  dissolves,  when  boiled  down 
to  a  small  bulk  in  glass  vessels,  about  14  milligrammes  of  the  constituents  of 
theglasa 

e.  600  a  c.  were  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness  in  a  dish  of  Berlin  porcelain,  and 
in  all  other  respects  treated  as  in  6. 

The  residue  weighed O'OOIS  grm. 

Deducting  from  this  the  quantity  of  fixed  matter  contained  in 
the  distilled  water,  viz 00012    " 

There  remains  substance  taken  up  from  the  porcelain 0*0008    '* 

=0*0006  per  1000. 

2.  Action  of  Htdrochloric  Acid  upon  Glass  and  Porcelain  Ybssbls, 
in  the  Process  of  Evaporation  (to  §  41). 

The  distilled  water  used  in  1  was  mixed  with  -fyf  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid. 

a.  800  grm.,  evaporated  in  a  platinum  dish,  left  0*002  grm.  residue. 

b,  800  grm. ,  evaporated  first  in  Bohemian  glass  nearly  to  diyness,  then  in  a 
platinum  dish,  left  0*0019  residue;  the  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  therefore, had 
not  attacked  the  glass. 

e.  800  grm.  evaporated  in  Berlin  porcelain,  &c.,  left  0*0036  grm.,  accordingly 
after  deducting  0-002,  0-0016=0-0068  per  1000. 

*  The  experiments  are  numbered  as  in  the  original  edition,  hut  some  are  omitted. 
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d  In  a  second  experiment  made  in  the  same  manner  as  in  & ,  the  readne 
amounted  to  0*0084,  aocoidingly  after  deducting  0*002,  0-0014=0'0047  per 
1000. 

Hydrochloric  acid,  therefore,  attacks  glass  much  less  than  water,  whilst 
porcelain  is  about  equally  affected  by  water  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  This 
shows  that  Uie  action  of  water  upon  glass  consists  in  ihe  formation  of  solnhle 
basic  silicates. 

3.  Action  of  Solution  of  Chloride  of  AmcoNnTif  upon  Glass  and 
Porcelain  Vessels,  in  the  Process  of  Evaporation  (to  §  41). 

In  the  distilled  water  of  1,  iV  of  chloride  of  ammonium  was  dissolved,  and  the 
solution  filtered. 

a.  800  c.  c.  evaporated  in  a  platinum  dish,  left  0*006  grm.  fixed  residue. 

b.  800  a  c. ,  evaporated  first  nearly  to  dryness  in  Bohemian  glass,  then  to  dry- 
ness in  a  platinum  dish,  left  0*0179  grm. ;  deducting  from  this  0*006  grm.,  thoe 
remains  substance  taken  up  from  the  glass,  0*0119=0*0397  per  1000. 

c  800  c.  c,  treated  in  the  same  manner  in  Berlin  porcelain,  left  0*0178;  de- 
ducting from  this  0*006,  there  remains  0*0118=0*0893  per  1000. 

Solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  therefore,  strongly  attadcs  both  glass  and 
porcelain  in  the  process  of  evaporation. 

4.  Action  of  Solution  of  Carbonate  of  Soda  upon  Glass  and  Porce- 
lain Vessels  (to  §  41). 

In  the  distilled  water  of  1,  iV  of  pure  oiystallized  carbonate  of  soda  wit 
dissolved. 

a,  3(X)a  a,  supersaturated  with  hydrochloric  add  and  evaporated  to  dryness 
in  a  platinum  didi,  &c.,  gave  0*0026  grm.  silicic  acid=0*<X)67  per  1000. 

b,  300  a  a  were  gently  boiled  for  three  hours  in  a  glass  vessel,  the  evaporat- 
ing water  being  replaced  from  time  to  time ;  the  tolerably  oonoentrated 
liquid  was  then  treated  as  in  a/  it  left  a  residue  weighing  0'1376  grm. ;  de- 
ducting from  this  the  0*0026  grm.,  left  in  a,  there  remains  0*136  grm.  =0*450 
per  1000. 

c,  300  c  c,  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  in  d,  in  a  per  elaii^  vessel,  left 
00099;  deducting  from  thip  0*0026  grm,  there  remains  O-OO78=O'O043  per 
1000. 

Which  shows  that  boiling  eiplution  of  carbonate  of  soda  attacks  glass  veiy 
strongly,  and  porcelain  also  in  a  very  marked  manner. 

5.  Water  Distilled  from  Glass  Vessels  (to  §  56, 1). 

42*41  grm.  of  water  distilled  with  extreme  caution  from  a  taQ  flask  with  a 
LiEBio^s  condenser,  left,  upon  evaporation  in  a  platinum  dish,  a  residue  w^c^- 
ing,  after  ignition,  0*0018  grm.,  consequently  Tjfyr* 

6.  Sulphate  of  Potash  and  Alcohol  (to  §  68,  a). 

a.  Ignited  pure  sulphate  of  potassa  was  digested  cold  with  absolute  aloc^ol, 
for  several  days,  with  firequent  shaking;  the  fluid  was  filtered  off,  the  filtrate  di- 
luted with  water,  and  then  mixed  with  chloride  of  barium.  It  remained  per- 
fectly clear  upon  the  addition  of  this  reagent,  but  after  the  lapse  of  a  considera- 
ble time  it  began  to  exhibit  a  slight  opalescence.  Upon  evaporation  to  dryness, 
there  remain^  a  very  trifling  residue,  whidi  gave,  however,  distinct  indications 
of  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid. 

b.  The  same  salt  treated  in  the  same  manner,  with  addition  of  some  pure  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  gave  a  filtrate  which,  upon  evaporation  in  a  platinum 
dish,  left  a  clearly  perceptible  fixed  residue  of  sulphate  of  potassa. 

7.  Deportment  of  Chloride  of  Potassium  in  the  Air  and  at  a  High 
Temperature  (to  §  68,  b), 

0*9727  grm.  of  ignited  (not  fused)  pure  chloride  of  potassium,  heated  for  10 
minutes  to  dull  redaess  in  an  open  platinum  dish,  lost  0*0007  grm. ;  the  salt  was 
then  kept  for  10  minutes  longer  at  the  same  temperature,  when  no  further  dimi- 
nution of  weight  was  observed.     Heated  to  bright  redness  and  semi-fusion,  the 
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nit  suffered  a  fartter  lose  of  weight  to  the  extent  of  OOOOQ  grm.    Ignited  in- 
tensely and  to  perfect  fusion,  it  lost  0'0084  grm. ,  more.  « 

Eighteen  hours'  exposure  to  the  air  produced  not  the  slightest  increase  of 
weigbt. 

8.  Solubility  of  Potasbio-Bichlobidk  of  Platinum  in  Alcohol  (to 
§  68,  c). 

a.  In  dbsmce  of  free  Bydroehiorie  Acid, 

a.  An  excess  of  perfectly  pure,  recently  precipitated  potassio-bichloride  of  pla- 
tinum was  digested  for  6  days  at  15—20%  with  alcohol  of  97  '5  per  cent.,  in  a  stop- 
pered bottle,  with  frequent  shaking.  72*5  grm.  of  the  perfectly  colorless  filtrate 
left  upon  evaporation  in  a  platinum  dish,  a  residue  which,  dried  at  100°,  weighed 
0*006  grm. ;  1  part  of  the  salt  requires  therefore  12083  parts  of  alcohol  of  07*5 
per  cent,  for  solution. 

0.  The  same  experiment  was  made  with  spirit  of  wine  of  76  per  cent.  The 
filtrate  might  be  said  to  be  colorless ;  upon  eraporation,  slight  blaoJcening  ensued, 
on  which  account  the  residue  was  determined  as  platinum.  75  *5  grm.  yielded 
0*008  grm.  platinum,  corresponding  to  0*02  grm.  of  the  salt.  One.  part  of  the 
salt  disBolyes  accordingly  in  3775  parts  of  spirit  of  wine  of  76  per  cent. 

y.  Hie  same  exi>€aiment  was  inade  with  spirit  of  wine  of  55  per  cent.  The 
filtrate  was  distinctly  yellowish.  63*2  grm.  left  0*0241  grm.  platinum,  cor- 
responding to  0*06  grm.  of  the  salt.  One  part  of  the  salt  dissoWes  accordingly 
in  1058  piftts  of  spirit  of  wine  of  55  per  cent. 

b.  In  prnence  of  free  HydroehUme  Add, 

Recently  precipitated  potassio-bichloride  of  i^atinum  was  digested  cold  with 
spirit  of  wine  of  76  per  cent. ,  to  which  some  l^drochloric  add  had  been  added, 
^e  solution  was  yellowish;  67  grm.  left  0*0146  grm.  platinum,  which  corre- 
sponds to  0*0365  grm.  of  the  salt.  One  part  of  the  salt  dissdves  aiiccordingly  hi 
1885  parts  of  spirit  of  wine,  mixed  with  hydrochloric  add. 

9.  SULFHATB  of  8oDA  AND  ALCOHOL  (to  §  69,  fl). 

Experimentamade  with  pure  anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda,  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed in  6,  showed  that  this  salt  comports  itself  both  with  pure  aloohd,  and 
with  alcohol  containing  sulphuric  add,  exactly  like  the  sulphate  of  potassa. 

10.  DEFOBTMENT  OF  IGNITED  SULPHATE  OF  SODA  IN  THE  AlB  (tO  §  69,  a). 

2*5169  grm.  anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda  wjere  exposed,  in  a  watch-glass,  to  the 
open  air  on  a  hot  summer  day.  The  first  few  minutes  passed  without  any  in- 
crease of  weight,  but  after  the  lapse  of  5  hours  there  was  an  increase  of  0*0061 
grm. 

12.  DEFOBTMENT  OF  OhLOBIDE  OF  SODIUM  IN  THE  AlB  (tO  §  69,  h), 

4*8281  gxm.  of  chemically  pure,  moderately  ignited  (not  fused)  chloride  of 
sodium,  which  ha4  been  cooled  under  a  bell-glara  oyer  sidphuric  add,  acquired 
during  45  minutes*  exposure  to  the  (somewhat  moist)  air,  an  increase  of  weight 
of  0*0009  grm. 

13.  DEFOBTMENT  OF  GHLOBIDB  OF  SODIUM  UPON  lONITION  BY  ITSELF  AND 
WITH  CHLOBIDE  of  AMMONIUM  (to  g  69,  h\ 

4*8281  grm.  chemically  pure,  ignited  chloride  of  sodium  were  dissolved  in 
water,  in  a  moderate-sized  platinum  dish,  and  puro  chloride  of  ammonium  was 
added  to  the  solution,  which  was  then  evaporated  and  the  residue  gently  heated 
untU  the  evolution  of  chloride  of  ammonium  fumes  had  apparently  ceased.  The 
residue  weighed  4*8334  grm.  It  was  then  vcory  gently  ignited  for  about  2  min- 
utes, and  after  this  re-weighed,  when  the  weight  was  found  to  be  4*3314  grm. 
A  few  mimitesi'  ignition  at  a  red  heat  reduced  the  weight  to  4*3275  gtm.^  iwd  2 
minutes'  further  ignition  at  a  bright  red  heat  (upon  which  occasion  white  fumes 
were  seen  to  esoi^),  to  4*3249  grm. 

14.  DEFOBTMENT  OF  GABBONATE  OF  SODA  IN  THE  AlB  AND  ON  lONITION  (tO 

§  69,  e). 
9 '1061  grm.  of  moderately  ignited  chemically  pure  carbonate  of  soda  were  ex- 
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posed  to  the  air  in  an  open  platinum  dish  in  Jnly  in  bad  wetther ;  after  10  min- 
nteathe  weight  was  21078,  after  1  hour  21113,  after  6  houw  31257. 

1  '4212  grm,  of  moderately  ignited  chemically  pure  carbonate  of  soda  were  ig^ 
nited  for  5  minutes  in  a  covered  platinum  crucible ;  no  fusion  took  place,  and  the 
weight  was  unaltered.  Heated  more  strongly  for  6  minutes,  it  partially  fused, 
and  then  weighed  1  '4202.  After  being  kept  fusing  for  5  minutes,  it  weighed 
1'4135.  ' 

15.  Deportment  of  Ghloridb  of  Ammonium  xtfon  Evaporation  and 
Dryino  (to  §  70,  a), 

0*5625  grm.  pure  and  perfectly  dry  chloride  of  ammonium  was  dissolved  in 
water  in  a  platinum  dish,  evaporated  to  diyneas  in  the  water-bath  and  complete^ 
dried ;  the  weight  was  now  found  to  be  0*5022  grm.  (ratio  1(X) :  99*94).  It  was 
again  heated  for  15  minutes  in  the  water-bath,  and  afterwards  re-weighed,  when 
the  weight  was  found  to  be  0*5612  grm.  (ratio  100 :  99  "77).  Bxposed  once  more 
for  15  minutes  to  the  same  temperature,  the  residue  weighed  0*5608  grm.  (ratio 
100:99*69). 

16.  SOLUBILITT     OF     AMMONIO-BICHLORIDB    OF    PLATINXTM    EN     ALCOHOL 

(to  §  70,  b). 

a.  In  (kbsence  of  free  Hydrochloric  Add, 

a.  An  excess  of  perfectly  pure,  recently  precipitated  ammonio-bichloride  of 
platinum  was  digested  for  6  days,  at  15—20**,  with  alcohol  of  97*5  percent.,  in  a 
stoppered  bottle,  with  frequent  agitation. 

74*3  grm.  of  the  perfectiiy  colorless  filtrate  left,  upon  evaporation  and  ignition 
in  a  platinum  dish,  0*0012  grm.  platinum,  coiteeponding  to  0*0028  of  the  salt 
One  part  of  the  salt  requires  aoArdingly  26535  parts  of  alcohol  of  97*5  per  cent. 

ft.  The  same  experiment  was  made  with  spirit  of  wine  of  76  per  cent.  The 
filtrate  was  distinctly  yellowish. 

81  '75  grm.  left  0  0257  platinum,  which  corresponds  to  0*0584  grm.  of  the  salt 
One  part  of  the  salt  dissolves  accordingly  in  1406  parts  of  spirit  of  wine  of  76  per 
cent 

y.  The  same  experiment  was  made  with  spirit  of  wine  of  55  per  cent  The 
filtrate  was  distinctly  yellow.  Slight  blackening  ensued  upon  evaporation,  and 
56*5  grm.  left  0  0364  platinum,  which  corresponds  to  0*0^72  grm.  of  the  salt 
Consequently,  1  part  of  the  salt  dissolves  in  665  parts  of  spirit  of  wine  of  55  per 
cent. 

b.  In  presence  of  HydrocMoric  Acid. 

The  experiment  described  in  /?  was  repeated,  with  this  modification,  that  some 
hydrochloric  acid  was  added  to  the  spirit  of  wine.  76*5  gprm.  left  0*0501  grm. 
of  platinum,  which  corresponds  to  0*1139  grm.  of  the  rait  672  parts  of  the 
acidified  spirit  had  therefore  dissolved  1  part  of  the  salt 

17.  Solubility  op  Carbonate  of  Baryta  in  Water  (to  §  71,  h). 

a.  In  CM  Water.  — Perfectly  pure,  recently  precipitated  Ba  O,  0  Of  was  di- 
gested for  5  days  with  water  of  16 — 20%  with  frequent  shaking.  The  mixture 
was  filtered,  and  a  portion  of  the  filtrate  tested  with  sulphuric  acid,  another  por- 
tion with  ammonia  ;  the  former  reagent  immediately  produced  turbidily  in  the 
fluid,  the  latter  only  after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  time.  84*82  grm.  of  the 
solution  left,  upon  evaporation,  0*0060  Ba  O,  C  0%.  1  part  of  that  scdt  dissolves 
consequently  in  14137  parts  of  cold  water. 

b.  In  Hot  Water. — The  same  carbonate  of  baryta  being  boiled  for  10  minutes 
with  pure  distilled  water,  gave  a  filtrate  manifesting  the  same  reactions  as  that 
prepared  with  cold  water,  and  remaining  perfectly  clear  upon  cooling.  84*82 
grm.  of  the  hot  solution  left,  upon  evaporation,  0*0055  grm.  of  carbonate  of  ba- 
ryta.    One  part  of  that  salt  dissolves  therefore  in  15421  parts  of  boiling  water. 

18.  Solubility  of  Carbonate  of  Baryta  in  Water  containing  Ammonia 
AND  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  (to  §  71,  b). 

A  solution  of  chemically  pure  chloride  of  barium  was  mixed  with  ammonia  and 
carbonate  of  ammonia  in  excess,  gently  heated  and  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  for  13 
hours ;  the  fluid  was  then  filtered  off ;  the  filtrate  remained  perfectly  dear  upon 
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ftddition  of  solphnrio  add ;  but  after  the  lapse  of  a  veiy  oonsiderable  time,  a 
hardly  perceptible  precipitate  separated.  84*82  grm.  of  the  filtrate  left,  upon 
evaporation  in  a  small  platinum  dish,  and  subsequent  gentle  ignition,  0'0006  grm. 
1  part  of  the  salt  had  consequently  dissolved  in  141000  parts  of  the  fluids 

19.  Solubility  op  Silico-Fluoridb  op  Barium  in  Water  (to  §  71,  e). 

a.  Beoently  precipitated,  thoroughly  washed  silioo-fluoride  of  barium  was  di- 
guested  for  4  days  in  cold  water,  with  frequent  shaking ;  the  fluid  was  then  filtered 
off,  and  a  portion  of  the  filtrate  tested  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  another  portion 
with  solution  of  sulphate  of  lime  ;  both  reagents  produced  turbidity— the  former 
immediately,  the  latter  after  one  or  two  seconds — precipitates  separated  from 
both  portions  after  the  lapse  of  some  time.  84*82  grm.  of  the  filtrate  left  a  resi- 
due which,  after  being  thoroughly  dried,  weighed  0*0228  grm.  1  part  of  the  salt 
had  consequently  required  8802  parts  of  cold  water  for  its  solution. 

b.  A  portion  of  another  sample  of  recently  precipitated  sllico-fluoride  of  barium 
was  heated  with  water  to  boiling,  and  the  solution  allowed  to  cool  (upon  which  a 
portion  of  the  dissolved  salt  separated).  The  cold  fluid  was  left  for  a  oonidder- 
able  time  longer  in  contact  with  the  undissolved  salt,  and  was  then  filtered  off. 
The  filtrate  uiowed  the  same  deportment  with  solution  of  sulphate  of  lime  as 
that  of  a.  84*82  gnn.  of  it  left  0*025  grm.  One  part  of  the  salt  had  accordingly 
dissolved  in  8802  parts  of  water. 

20.  SoLUBiLiTT  op  Silico-Fluoridb  of  Barium  in  Water  acidified 
WITH  Hydrochloric  Acid  (to  §  71,  e), 

a,  Becently  precipitated  pure  silico-fluoride  of  barium  was  digested  with  fre- 
quent agitation  for  8  weeks  with  cold  water  acidified  with  hydrochloric  add. 
The  filtnite  gave  with  sulphuric  add  a  rather  copious  predpitate.  84*82  grm. 
left  0*1155  grm.  of  thoroughly  dried  residue,  which,  calculated  as  silico-fluoride 
of  barium,  gfives  783  parts  of  fluid  to  1  part  of  that  salt. 

b.  BecenSy  predpitated  pure  silico-fluoride  of  barium  was  mixed  with  water 
very  sli^tly  addified  with  hydrochloric  add,  and  the  mixture  heated  to  boiling. 
Cooled  to  12**,  84*82  grm.  of  the  filtrate  left  a  residue  of  01822  grm.,  which  gives 
640  parts  of  fluid  to  1  part  of  the  salt. 

N.  B.  The  solution  of  silico-fluoride  of  barium  in  hydrochloric  add  is  not  effect- 
ed without  decomposition  ;  at  least,  the  residue  contained,  even  after  ignition, 
a  rather  large  proportion  of  chloride  of  barium. 

21.  Solubility  of  Sulphate  op  Strontia  in  Water  (to  g  72,  a). 

a.  In  Water  of  14". 

84*82  grm.  of  a  solution  prepared  by  4  days*  digestion  of  recently  predpitated 
sulphate  of  strontia  with  Water  at  the  common  temperature,  left  0  0123  grm.  of 
sulphate  of  strontia.  One  part  of  Sr  O,  S  Ob  dissolves  consequently  in  6885 
parts  of  water.  , 

b.  In  Water  of  100*. 

84*82  grm.  of  a  solution  prepared  by  boiling  recently  i>redpitated  sulphate  of 
strontia  several  hours  with  water,  left  0*0088  grm.  Consequently  1  part  of  Sr  O, 
S  Ob  dissolves  in  9688  parts  of  boiling  water. 

22.  Solubility  of  Sulphate  of  Strontia  in  Water  containing  Hydro- 
chloric Acid  and  Sulphuric  Acid  (to  §  72,  a). 

a.  84*82  grm.  of  a  solution  prepared  by  8  days*  digestion,  left  0*0077  grm. 
SrO,  SO*. 

b,  42*41  grm.  of  a  solution  prepared  by  4  days*  digestion,  left  0*0036  grm. 

6.  Pure  carbonate  of  strontia  was  dissolved  in  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  the  sdution  predpitated  with  an  excess  of  sulphuric  add  and  then  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  cold  for  a  fortnight    84*82  grm.  of  the  filtrate  left  00066  grm. 

In  a.  1  part  of  Sr  O,  S  Ob  required  11016  parts. 
b,  1  "  *'  11780      " 

c  1  **  "  12791      " 


Mean 11862  parts. 
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28.     SOLTTBIIilTT    OP     SULPHATE    OF    STRONTIA    IN    DILUTE    KiTRIC    AdD, 

Hydrochloric  Acid,  and  Acetic  Acid  (to  g  72,  a). 

a.  Becently  precipitated  pore  sulphate  of  strontia  waa  digested  for  2  days  ia 
the  cold  with  nitric  acid  of  4 '8  per  cent  150  grm.  of  the  filtrate  left  0*3451  grm. 
1  part  of  the  salt  required  aooordingly  435  parte  of  the  dilute  acid  for  its  solution ; 
in  another  experiment  1  part  of  tiie  salt  waa  found  to  require  429  parts  of  the 
dilute  acid.     Mean,  482  parts. 

b.  The  same  salt  was  digested  for  2  days  in  the  cold  with  hydrochloric  add  of 
8*5  per  cent.  100  grm.  left  0*2115,  and  in  another  experiment,  0*2104  grm.  1 
part  of  the  salt  requires,  accordingly,  in  the  mean,  474  parts  of  hydrodiloric 
acid  of  8*5  per  cent,  for  its  solution. 

e.  Thesame  salt  was  digested  for  2  days  in  the  odd  with  aoetlo  add  of  15*6 
percent.  A,  H  O.  100  grm.  left  0*0126,  and  in  another  experiment,  0*01^  grm. 
1  part  of  the  salt  requires,  accordingly,  in  the  mean,  7843  parta  of  acetic  add  of 
15*6  percent. 

24.  SOLUBILITT  OF  CARBONATE  OF  STRONTIA  IN  GOLD  WATER  (tO  g  72,  b). 

Recently  predpitated,  thoroughly  washed  Sr  O,  0  0«  waa  digested  sey^al 
days  with  cold  distilled  water,  with  frequent  shakinfT-  84*82  grm.  of  the  filtrate 
left,  upon  evaporation,  a  residue  weighing,  after  ignition,  0*0047  grm.  1 
part  of  carbonate  of  strontia  requires  therefore  18045  parta  of  water  for  its 
solution. 

25.  SOLUBILITT    OF    CARBONATE    OF     StRONTIA    IN    WATER    GONTAJNINO 

Ammonia  and  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  (to  g  72,  b). 

Becently  predpitated,  thoroughly  washed  carbonate  of  strontia  waa  digested 
for  four  weeks  with  cold  water  containing  ammonia  and  oarbonate  of  ammonia, 
with  frequent  shaking.  84*82  grm.  of  the  filtrate  left  0*0015  grm.  Sr  O,  C  O,. 
Consequently,  1  part  of  the  salt  requires  56546  parts  of  this  fluid  for  its  solution. 

If  solution  of  chloride  of  strontium  is  predpitated  with  carbonate  of  ammonia 
and  ammonia  as  directed  g  102,  2,  a,  sulphuric  add  produces  no  turbidity  in  the 
filtrate,  after  addition  of  alcohoL 

26.  SOLUBILITT  OF  CARBONATE  OF  LiME  IN  COLD  AND  IN  BOILING  WATER 
(to  g  78,  b). 

a.  A  solution  prepared  by  boiling  aa  in  26,  &,  waa  digested  in  the  oold  for  4 
weeks,  with  frequent  agitation,  vrith  the  undissolved  predpitate.  84*82  grm. 
left  0*0080  Ca  O,  C  O^.     1  part  therefore  required  10601  parts. 

b.  Recently  precipitated  Ca  O,  C  Os  was  boiled  for  some  time  with  distilled 
water.  42*41  grm.  of  the  filtrate  left,  upon  evaporation  and  gentle  ignition  of 
the  residue,  0*0048  Ca  O,  C  Oa.  1  part  requires  consequently  81^4  parts  of 
boiling  water. 

27.  SOLUBILITT  OF  Ca  O.  C  Oa  IN  WATER  CONTAINING  AMMONIA  AND  CARBO- 
NATE OF  Ammonia  (to  g  73,  b). 

Pure  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  caldum  was  predpitated  with  carbonate  of 
ammonia  and  ammonia,  allowed  to  stand  24  hours,  and  then  filtered.  84*82  gim. 
left  0*0013  grm.  Ca  O,  C  O9.    1  part  requires  consequently  65246  parta. 

28.  Deportment  of  Carbonate  of  Lime  upon  Ignition  in  a  Platinum 
Crucible  (to  g  73,  b). 

0*7955  grm.  of  perfectly  dry  carbonate  of  lime  was  exposed,  in  a  small  and 
thin  platinum  crudble,  to  the  gradually  increased,  and  finally  most  intense  heat 
of  a  good  Berzeliub^  lamp.  The  crudble  was  open  and  placed  obliquely.  After 
the  first  15  minutes  the  mass  weighed  0*6482 — after  half  an  hour  0*6256 — after  one 
hour  0*5927,  which  latter  weight  remained  unaltered  after  15  minutee*  additional 
heating.  This  corresponds  to  74*5  per  cent.,  whilst  the  proportion  of  lime  in 
the  carbonate  is  calculated  at  56  per  cent.  ;  there  remained  dieref ore  evidently 
still  a  considerable  amount  of  the  carbonic  add. 

29.  Composition  of  Oxalate  of  Lime  dried  at  100*  (to  §  73,  e). 

0*8510  grm.  of  thoroughly  dry  pure  carbonate  of  lime  was  dindved  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  ;  the  solution  was  predpitated  with  oxalate  of  ammonia  and  am- 
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monia,  and  the  predpitate  ooUeoted  upon  a  weighed  filter  and  dried  at  lOO"*, 
until  tiie  weight  remained  constant.  The  oxalate  of  lime  so  produced  weighed 
1  '2461  grm.  Calculating  this  aa  Ca  O,  G«  Os+aq.,  the  amount  found  contained 
0*4772  Ga  O,  which  oorrMponds  to  5607  per  cent  in  the  carbonate  of  lime ;  the 
calculated  proportion  of  liime  in  the  latter  is  56  per  cent. 

80.  Dkporticent  of  Sulphate  of  Haonbsia  m  thb  Ant  and  upon  Igni- 
tion (to  §  74,  a). 

0*8185  grm.  of  perfectly  pure  anhydrous  Mg  O,  S  Ot  in  a  covered  platinum  cm- 
oible  acquired,  on  a  fine  and  warm  day  in  June,  in  half  an  hour,  an  increase  of 
weight  of  0*004  grm.,  and  in  the  course  of  12  hours,  of  0  067  grm.  The  salt 
could  not  be  accurately  weighed  in  the  open  crucible,  owing  to  continual  increase 
of  weight. 

0*8185  grm.,  exposed  for  some  time  to  a  very  moderate  red  heat,  suffered  no 
diminution  of  weight ;  but  after  5  minutes*  exposure  to  an  intense  red  heat,  the 
substance  was  found  to  have  lost  0*0075  grm. ,  and  the  residue  gave  no  longer  a 
clear  solution  with  water.  About  0*2  grm.  of  pure  sulphate  of  msgnesia  ex- 
posed in  a  small  platinum  crucible,  for  15  to  20  minutes,  to  the  heat  of  a  powerful 
blast  gaslamp,  gave,  with  dilute  hydrochloric  add,  a  solution  in  which  chloride 
of  barium  failed  to  produce  the  least  turbidity. 

81.  SOLUBILITT  OF  THB  BaBIC  PHOBPHATB  OF  HaONBSIA  AND  AMMONIA  Df 
PT7RB  WATEB  (to  §  74,  b). 

tk  Recently  predpitated  basic  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  was 
thoroughly  washed  ^th  water,  then  digested  for  24  hours  with  water  of  about 
15*,  with  frequent  shaking. 

84*42  grm.  of  the  filtrate  left 0*0047  grm. 

of  pyrojmosphate  of  magnesia^ 

0.  The  same  predpitate  was  digested  in  the  same  manner  for  72 
hours 

84*42  gnu.  of  the  filtrate  left 0*0048    " 


Mean    0*0046 


(t 


whidi  corresponds  to  0*00652  grm.  of  the  anhydrous  double  salt.     1  part  of  that 
salt  dissolves  therefore  in  1S2&S  parts  of  pure  water. 

The  cold  saturated  solution  gave,  with  ammonia,  after  the  lapse  of  a  short 
time,  a  dirtinotly  perceptible  crystalline  predpitate; — on  the  addition  of  phos- 
phate of  soda,  it  remained  perfectly  dear,  and  even  after  the  lapse  of  two  days 
no  predpitate  had  formed ; — phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia  produced  a  predpi- 
tate as  large  aa  that  by  ammonia. 

82.  Solubilitt  of  Babio  Phocphatb  of  Maonbsia  and  Ammonia  in  Wateb 
coNTAiNiNO  Ammonia  (to  §  74,  b), 

a.  Pure  basic  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  was  dissolved  in  the  least 
possible  amount  of  nitric  add ;  a  large  quantity  of  water  was  added  to  the  solu- 
tion, then  ammonia  in  excess.  The  mixture  was  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  for  24 
hours,  then  filtered ;  its  temperature  was  14*.  84*42  grm.  left  0*0015  pyrophos- 
phate of  magnesia,  which  corresponds  to  0*00184  of  the  anhydrous  double  salt. 
Consequently  1  part  of  the  latter  requires  45880  parts  of  ammoniated  water  for 
its  solution. 

b  Pure  basic  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  was  digested  for  4  weeks 
with  ammoniated  water,  with  frequent  shaking;  the  fluid  (temperature  14*)  was 
then  filtered  off;  126*68  grm.  left  0*0024  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia,  which  cor- 
responds to  0*00296  of  the  double  salt  1  part  of  it  therefore  dissolves  in  42780 
parts  of  ammoniated  water.  Taking  the  mean  of  a  and  b,  1  part  of  the  double 
salt  requires  44880  parts  of  ammoniated  water  for  its  solution. 

88.  Anotheb  Exfkrimknt  on  the  bamb  Subject  (to  §  74,  b). 

Recently  predpitated  phosphate  of  magne^  and  ammonia,  most  carefully 
washed  with  water  containing  ammonia,  was  dissolved  in  water  addified  with 
hydrochloric  add,  ammonia  added  in  excess,  and  allowed  to  stand  in  the  cold  for 
24  hours.  169*64  grm.  of  the  filtrate  left  0*0081  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia, 
corresponding  to  0*0068  of  anhydrous  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia^  1 
part  of  the  double  salt  required  therefore  44600  parts  of  the  fluid. 
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84.  SOLUBILITT  OF  THE  BASIC  PHOSPHATE  OF  MAGI!rBSIA  AHD  AMMOHIA  IK 

Water  containing  Chloride  of  Ammonium  (to  §  74,  b). 

Recently  precipitated,  thoTonghly  washed  basic  phosphate  of  magnesia  and 
ammonia  was  digested  in  the  cold  with  a  solution  of  1  part  of  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium in  5  i>arts  of  water.  18*4945  grm.  of  the  filtrate  left  0'002  pjiophosphate 
of  magnesia,  which  corresponds  to  0*00245  of  the  double  salt.  1  part  of  the  salt 
dissolves  therefore  in  7548  parts  of  the  fluid. 

85.  SOLUBILITT  OF  THE  BASIC   PHOSPHATE  OF  MAGNESIA  AND  AMMONIA  IN 

Water  containing  Ammonia  and  Chloride  of  Ammonium  (to  §  74,  b). 

Recently  precipitated,  thoroughly  washed  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammo- 
nia was  digested  in  the  cold  with  a  solution  of  1  part  of  chloride  of  ammoniam 
in  7  parts  of  ammoniated  water.  23  1283  gnn.  of  the  filtrate  left  0*0012  pyro- 
phosphate of  magnesia,  which  corresponds  to  0*00148  of  the  double  salt.  1  part 
of  the  double  salt  requires  consequently  15627  parts  of  the  fluid  for  its  solution. 

86.  Deportment  of  Acid  Solutions  of  Pyrophosphate  of  Magnesia 
WITH  Ammonia  (to  §  74,  e). 

0*8985  grm.  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia  was  treated  for  several  hours,  at  a  high 
temperature,  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  This  ezerdsed  no  perceptible 
actiozL  It  was  only  after  the  addition  of  some  water  that  the  salt  dissolved. 
The  fluid,  heated  for  some  time,  g^ve,  upon  addition  of  ammonia  in  excess,  a 
crystalline  precipitate,  which  was  filtered  off  after  18  hours;  the  quantity  of 
pyrophosphate  of  magnesia  obtained  was  0*8805  grm.,  that  is,  95 '48  per  cent. 
Phosphate  of  soda  produced  in  the  filtrate  a  trSOling  precipitate,  wldch  gave 
0*0150  grm.  of  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia,  that  is,  3*76  per  cent. 

0'85to  grm.  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia  was  dissolved  in  8  grm.  nitric  acid, 
of  1*2  sp.  gr. ;  tiie  solution  was  heated,  diluted,  and  precipitated  with  ammo- 
nia: the  quantity  of  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia  obtained  amoxmted  to  0*3485 
grm.,  that  is,  98*42  per  cent. ;  0*4975  grm.  was  treated  in  the  same  manner  with 
7  '6  grm.  of  the  same  nitric  acid :  the  quantity  re-obtained  was  0*4985  grm. ,  that 
is,  99*19  per  cent. 

0*786  grm.  treated  in  the  same  manner  with  16*2  grm.  of  nitric  acid,  gave 
6*7765  grm.,  that  is,  98*79  per  cent. 

The  result  of  these  experiments  may  be  tabulated  thus : — 

Proportion  of  2  Mg  O,  F  O* 

to  nitrlo  acuL  Be-obtalned.  Lo«b. 

1  :     9  98*42  per  cent.  1*58 

1  :  15  9919        *»  0*81 

1  :  20  98*79        "  1*21 

37.    SOLURILITT  OF  PURE  MAGNESIA  IN  WATER  (tO  §  74,  d), 

a.  In  CM  Water, 

Perfectly  pure  well-crystailized  sulphate  of  magnesia  was  dissolved  in  water, 
and  the  solution  precipitated  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  caustic  ammonia; 
the  precipitate  was  thoroughly  washed — in  spite  of  which  it  still  retained  a  per- 
ceptible trace  of  sulphuric  acid — then  dissolved  in  pure  nitric  acid,  an  excess  of 
acid  being  carefully  avoided.  The  solution  was  then  re-precipitated  with  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  and  caustic  ammonia,  and  the  precipitate  thoroughly  'vrashed. 
The  so-prepared  pertectij  pure  basic  carbonate  of  magnesia  was  ignited  in  a 
platinum  cruciUe  until  the  weight  remained  constant.  'Ae  residuary  pure  mag- 
nesia was  then  digested  in  the  cold  for  24  hours  wiUi  distilled  water,  witii  fre- 
quent shaking.  The  distilled  water  used  was  perfectly  free  from  chlorine,  aod 
left  no  fixed  residue  upon  evaporation. 

a.  84*82  grm.  of  the  filtrate,  cautiously  evaporated  in  a  platinum  dish,  left  a 
residue  weighing,  after  ignition,  0  0015  grm.  1  part  of  t^e  pure  magnesia  dis- 
solved therefore  in 56546 

parts  of  cold  water. 

The  digestion  was  continued  for  48  hours  longer,  when 

0.  84*82  grm.  left  00016  grm.     1  part  required  therefore 58012 

y.  84*82  grm,  left  0  0015  grm.     1  part  required 66546 

Average  56S68 
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The  solution  of  magnesia  prepared  in  the  oold  way  has  a  feeble  yet  distinct 
alkaline  reaction,  which  is  most  easily  perceived  npon  the  addition  of  very  faintly 
reddened  tincture  of  litmus ;  the  alkaline  reaction  of  the  solution  is  perfectly 
manifest  also  with  slightly  reddened  litmus  paper,  or  with  turmeric  or  dahlia 
paper,  if  these  test-papers  are  left  for  some  time  in  contact  with  the  solution. 

Alkaline  carbonates  fail  to  render  the  solution  turbid,  even  upon  boiling. 

Phosphate  of  soda  also  fails  to  impair  the  clearness  of  the  solution,  but  if  the 
fluid  is  mixed  with  a  little  ammonia  and  shaken,  it  speedily  becomes  turbid,  and 
deposits  after  some  time  a  jrarceptible  precipitate  of  basic  phosphate  of  magnesia 
and  ammonia. 

b.  In  Hot  Water, 

Upon  boiling  pure  magnesia  with  water,  a  solution  is  obtained  which  comports 
itself  in  every  respect  like  the  cold-prepared  solution  of  magnesia.  A  hot-pre- 
pared solution  of  magnesia  does  not  become  turbid  upon  cooling,  nor  does  a  cold* 
prepared  solution  upon  boiling.  84*82  grm.  of  hot-prepared  solution  of  magnesia 
left  00016  grm.  Mg  O. 

88.  SOLUBILITT  OF  PURE  HaGNESIA  IN  SOLXTTIONS  OF  CHLORIDE  OF 
POTABSIUM  AND  CHLORIDE  OF  SODIUM  (tO  g  74,  d). 

8  flasks  of  equal  sueo  were  charged  as  follows : — 

1.  With  1  grm.  pure  chloride  of  potassium,  200  a  c.  water  and  some  perfect^ 
pure  magnesia. 

2.  Witii  1  grm.  pure  chloride  of  sodium,  200  a  a  water  and  some  pure  mag- 
nesia. 

8.  With  200  a  a  water  and  some  pure  magnesia. 

The  contents  of  the  8  flasks  were  kept  boiling  for  40  minutes,  then  filtered, 
and  the  dear  filtrates  mixed  with  equal  quantities  of  a  mixture  of  phosphate  of 
soda,  chloride  of  ammonium  and  ammonia.  After  12  hours  a  very  slieht  preci- 
pitation was  visible  in  8,  and  a  considerably  liurger  precipitation  had  teScen  plaoe 
in  1  and  2. 

89.  Precipitation  of  Alumina  bt  Ammonia,  etc.  (to  §  75,  a). 

a.  Ammonia  produces  in  neutral  solutions  of  salts  of  alumina  or  of  alum,  as  is 
well  known,  a  gelatinous  precipitate  of  hydrate  of  alumina.  Upon  further  ad- 
dition of  ammonia  in  considerable  excess,  the  precipitate  redissolves  g^radually, 
but  not  completely. 

b.  If  a  drop  of  a  dilute  solution  of  alum  is  added  to  a  copious  amount  of 
ammonia,  and  the  mixture  shaken,  the  solution  appears  almost  perfectly 
dear ;  however,  after  standing  at  rest  for  some  time,  dight  flakes  separate. 

0.  If  a  solution  of  alumina,  mixed  with  a  large  amopnt  of  ammonia,  is  filtered,  and 

a.  The  filtrate  boiled  for  a  considerable  time,  flakes  of  hydrate  of  alumina 
separate  gradually  in  proportion  as  the  excess  of  ammonia  escapes. 

0.  The  filtrate  mixed  with  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  a  very  percep- 
tible flocculent  predpitate  of  hydrate  of  alumina  separates  immediately :  the 
whole  of  the  hy<&ated  alumina  present  in  the  solution  will  thus  separate  if  the 
chloride  of  ammonium  be  added  in  suffident  quantity. 

y.  The  filtrate  mixed  with  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  the  same  reaction 
takes  place  as  in  /?. 

i.  The  filtrate  mixed  with  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  or  chloride  of 
potasmum,  no  precipitate  separates,  but,  after  several  days*  standing,  slight 
flakes  of  hydrate  of  alumina  subdde,  owing  to  the  loss  of  ammonia  by  evaporation. 

dL  If  a  neutral  solution  of  alumina  is  predjpitated  with  carbonate  of  ammonia^ 
or  if  a  solution  strongly  addified  with  hydriohloric  or  nitric  add  is  precipitated 
with  pure  ammonia,  or  if  to  a  neutral  solution  a  suffident  amount  of  chloride 
of  ammonium  is  added  besides  the  ammonia ;  even  a  considerable  excess  of  the 
predpitants  will  fail  to  redissolve  the  predpitated  alumina,  as  appears  from  the 
continued  perfect  deamess  of  the  filtrates  upon  protracted  boiling  and  evapora? 
tion. 

40.  Precipitation  of  Alumina  bt  Sulphide  of  Ammonium  (to  §  75,  a\ 

{Experiments  made  by  Mr,  J.  Fuchb,  formerly  Auietant  in  my  Laboratory.) 
a.  50  c.  a  of  a  solution  of  pure  ammonia-alum,  which  contained  0*8939 
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alnmina,  were  mixed  with  50  o.  o.  water  and  10  a  a  solatioii  of  Biilpliide  of 
ammonium,  and  filtered  after  ten  minutes.  The  ignited  precipitate  weighed 
0*8826  grm. 

b.  The  same  experiment  was  repeated  with  100  a  a  water ;  the  precipitate 
weighed  0*8750  grm. 

e.  The  same  experiment  was  repeated  with  200  o.  a  water ;  the  prec^tate 
weighed  0*8642  grm. 

41.  Precipitation  of  SseQuioziDB  of  Chromium  bt  Ammonia,  (to  § 

76,  a). 

Solutions  of  sesquichloride  of  ohrominm  and  of  ehrome-alnm  (concentrated 
and  dilute,  neutral  and  acidified  with  hydroohlorio  acid)  were  mixed  with  am- 
monia in  excess.  All  the  filtrates  drawn  off  immediately  after  precipitation  ap- 
peared red,  but  when  filtered  after  ebullition,  they  all  appeared  colodess,  if  the 
ebullition  had  been  sufficiently  protracted. 

42.    SOLnBILITY  OF  THE  BASIC  CARBONATE  OF  ZiNC  IN  WATER  (tO  §  77,  a). 

Perfectly  pure,  recently  (hot)  precipitated  basic  carbonate  of  zinc  was  gently 
heated  with  distilled  water,  and  subsequently  digested  cold  for  many  weeks, 
with  frequent  shaking.  The  dear  solution  gave  no  precipitate  with  sulphide  of 
ammonium,  not  even  after  long  standing. 

84*82  grm.  left  0*0014  grm.  oxide  of  adnc,  which  corresponds  to  0*0019 
basic  carbonate  of  zinc  (74  per  cent,  of  Zn  O  being  assumed  in  this  salt). 
One  part  of  the  basic  carbonate  requires  therefore  44642  parts  of  water  for  so- 
lution. 

In  each  of  the  three  followino  numbers  the  sulphidb  was  pre- 
dpitated  from  the  solutiouvof  the  neutral  salt  with  addition  of  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium by  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  allowed  to  stand  in  a  dosed  yesseL 
After  24  hours  the  dear  fluid  was  poured  on  to  6  filters  of  equal  size,  and  the 
precipitate  was  then  equally  distributed  among  them.  The  washing  was  at 
once  conmienced  and  continued,  without  interruption,  the  following  fluids  being 
used :  — 

L  Pure  water. 

U.  Water  containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
IIL  Water  containing  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

IV.  Water  containing  chloride  of  ammonium,  afterwards  pure  wato*. 
y.  Water  containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  chloride  of  ammoninm, 

afterwards  water  containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
YI.  Water  containing  sulphide  of  ammonium  and  dUoride  of  ^twiw^Anlnm^ 
afterwards  water  containing  sulphide  of  ammoniuuL 

43.  Deportment  of  Sul'Phide  of  Zing  on  Washino  (to  §  77,  e). 

The  filtrates  were  at  first  colorless  and  dear.  On  washing,  the  first  three  fil- 
trates ran  through  turbid,  the  turbidity  was  strongest  in  U.  and  weakest  in 
IIL  ;  the  last  three  remained  quite  dear.  On  adding  sulphide  of  ammonium  no 
change  took  place ;  the  turbidity  of  the  first  three  was  not  increased,  the  dear- 
ness  of  the  last  three  was  not  impaired.  Chloride  of  ammonium  therefore  de- 
ddedly  exercises  a  favorable  action,  and  the  water  containing  it  may  be  di^laoed 
by  water  containing  sulphide  of  ammoniuuL 

44.  Deportment  of  Sulphide  of  Manganese  on  Washino  (to  §  78,  e\ 

The  filtrates  were  at  first  dear  and  colorless.  But  after  the  washing  had 
been  continued  some  time,  I.  appeared  colorless,  slightly  opalescent;  XL 
whitish  and  turbid ;  III.  yellowish  and  turbid ;  IV.  cdoriess,  dightly  turbid ; 
V.  slightly  yellowish,  nearly  clear ;  VL  dear,  ydlowish.  To  obtain  a  filtrate 
that  remains  clear,  therefore,  the  wash-water  must  at  first  contain  chloride  of 
ammonium.  Addition  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  also  cannot  be  dispensed 
with,  as  all  the  filtrates  obtained  without  this  addition  gave  distinct  pre- 
dpitates  of  sulphide  of  manganese  when  the  reagent  was  subsequently  added  to 
them. 
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45.  Dkportkent  of  Sulfhtdb  of  Nickbl  (also  of  Sulfhidb  of  Oobalt 
▲KD  Sulfhidb  of  Ibon)  on  Washino  (to  §  79,  d). 

In  the  experimentB  with  sulphide  of  nickel  the  olear  filtrates  were  put  aside, 
and  then  the  washing  was  proceeded  with.  The  washings  of  the  flist  8  ran 
through  turbid,  of  the  last  8  dear.  When  the  washing  was  finished,  I.  waa 
colorless  and  dear ;  IL  blaoldah  and  dear ;  HL  dirty  yellow  and  dear ;  IV.  col- 
orless and  dear ;  V.  slightly  opalescent ;  VI.  slightly  brownish  and  opalescent. 
On  addition  of  sulphide  of  ammonium,  I.  became  brown  ;  II.  remained  unalter- 
ed *  HL  remained  unaltered ;  IV.  became  black  and  opaque ;  Y.  became  brown 
ana  dear  ;  VL  became  pure  yellow  and  dear. 

Sulphide  of  cobalt  and  sulphide  of  iron  behaved  in  an  exactly  similar  manner. 
It  is  plain  that  these  sulphides  ozidiae  more  rapidly  when  the  wash -water 
contains  chloride  of  ammonium,  unless  sulphide  of  ammonium  is  also  present. 
Hence  it  is  necessary  to  wash  with  a  fluid  containing  sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium ;  and  the  addition  of  chloride  of  ammonium  at  firat  is  much  to  be  re- 
commended, as  this  diminishes  the  likelihood  of  our  obtaining  a  muddy  fil- 
trate. 

46.  Deportmbnt  of  Htdbatb  of  Pbotoxidb  of  Cobalt  fbbgifitatbd 

BT  ALKALIB8    (tO  %  80,  O). 

A  solution  of  protochloride  of  cobalt  was  predpitated  boiling  with  solution 
of  soda,  and  the  predpitate  washed  with  boiling  water  until  the  filtrate  gave  no 
longer  the  least  indication  of  presence  of  chlorine.  The  dried  and  ignited  resi- 
due, heated  with  water,  manifested  no  alkaline  reactiozL  It  was  reduced  by  ig- 
nition in  hydrogen  gas,  and  the  metallic  cobalt  digested  hot  with  water.  The 
decanted  water  manifested  no  alkaline  reaction,  even  after  considerable  con- 
centration ;  but  the  metallic  cobalt,  brought  into  contact,  moist,  with  turmeric 
paper,  imparted  to  the  latter  a  strong  brown  color. 

47.  SoLUBiLiTT  OF  Cabbonatb  OF  Lbad  (to  g  88,  a), 

a.  In  purs  Water, 

Becently  predpitated  and  thoroughly  washed  pure  carbonate  of  lead  waa 
digested  for  8  days  with  water  at  the  common  temperature,  with  frequent 
shaking.  84*42  gna.  of  the  filtrate  were  evaporated,  with  addition  of  some 
pure  nilphuric  add;  the  residuary  sulphate  of  lead  weighed  0*0019  grm., 
which  corresponds  to  0*(X)167  carbonate  of  lead.  One  part  of  the  latter  salt 
dissolves  therefore  in  60551  parts  of  water.  The  solution,  mixed  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  water,  remained  perfectly  colorless,  not  the  least  tint 
being  detected  in  it,  even  upon  looking  through  it  from  the  top  of  the  test- 
cylinder. 

b.  In  Water  eontaining  a  UtHe  Acetate  cf  Ammonia  and  aleo  Carbonate  of 
Ammonia  and  Ammonia. 

A  highly  dilute  solution  of  pure  acetate  of  lead  waa  mixed  with  carbonate  of 
ammonia  and  ammonia  in  excess,  and  the  mixture  gently  heated  and  then  al- 
lowed to  stand  at  rest  for  several  days.  84  *42  grm.  of  the  filtrate  left,  upon  evap- 
oration with  a  little  sulphuric  add,  0*0041  grm.  sulphate  of  lead,  which  corre- 
spondfi  to  0  0086  of  the  carbonate.  One  part  of  the  lailter  salt  requires  accordingly 
23450  parte  of  the  above  fluid  for  solution.  The  solution  was  mixed  with  nulphu- 
retted  hydrogen  water;  when  looking  through  the  fluid  from  the  top  of  the  test- 
cylinder,  a  diistinct  coloration  was  visible  ;  but  when  looking  through  the  cylinder 
laterally,  this  coloration  was  hardly  perceptible.  Traces  of  sulphide  of  lead 
separated  after  the  lapse  of  some  time. 

e.  In  Water  containing  a  large  proportion  of  Nitrate  of  Ammonia^  together  toith 
Carbonate  of  Ammonia  an^Ca/uetio  Ammonia, 

A  highly  dilute  solution  of  acetete  of  lead  was  mixed  with  nitirto  add,  then 
with  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  ammonia  in  excess ;  the  mixture  was  gently 
heated,  and  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  for  8  days.  The  filtrate,  mixed  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  exhibited  a  very  distinct  brownish  color  upon  looking  through 
it  from  the  top  of  the  cylinder ;  but  this  color  appeared  yexj  slight  only  when 
looking  through  the  cylinder  laterally.  The  amount  of  lead  dissdved  was  unques- 
tionably more  considerable  than  in  b. 
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48.  SOLUBILITT  OF  OXALATE  OF  LEAD  (tO  §  88,  b), 

A  dilute  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  was  precipitated  with  oxalate  of  fctwTnftm> 
and  ammonia,  the  mixture  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  for  some  tiine,  and  then  fil- 
tered. The  filtrate,  mixed  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  comported  itself  exacUy 
like  the  filtrate  of  No.  47,  b.  The  same  deportment  was  ohserved  in  another 
ttimilur  exi>eriment,  in  which  nitrate  of  ammonia  had  been  added  to  the  solution. 

49.  SoLUBiiiiTT  OF  Sulphate  of  Lead  in  Pure  Water  (to  g  8S,  d). 

Thoroughly  washed  and  still  moist  sulphate  of  lead  was  digested  for  5  days 
with  ¥rater,  at  10—15%  with  frequent  shaking.  84*42  grm.  of  the  filtrate  (filtered 
off  at  ll'')left  0*0037  grm.  sulphate  of  lead.  Consequently  1  part  of  this  salt 
requires  22816  parts  of  pure  water  of  11**  for  solution. 

The  solution,  mixed  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  exhibited  a  distinct  brown 
color  when  viewed  from  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  bat  this  color  appeared  veiy 
slight  upon  looking  through  the  cylinder  laterally. 

50.  Solubilitt  of  Sulphate  of  Lead  in  Water  containino  Sulphuric 
Acid  (to  §  83,  d). 

A  highly  dilute  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  was  mixed  with  an  exoeas  of  dflnte 
pure  solphurio  acid ;  the  mixture  was  very  gently  heated,  and  the  precipitate 
allowed  several  days  to  subside.  80*31  grm.  of  the  filtrate  left  0*0023  gxm. 
sulphate  of  lead.  One  part  of  this  salt  dissolves  therefore  in  86504  parts  of  water 
containing  sulphuric  acid.  The  solution,  mixed  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
appeared  colorless  to  the  eye  looking  through  the  cylinder  laterally,  and  veiy 
little  darker  when  viewed  from  the  top  of  the  cylinder. 

51.  Solubility  of  Sulphate  of  Lead  in  Water  coNTAiNiNa  AioffoinACAL 
Salts  and  free  SuIphurig  Acid  (to  §  S3,  d). 

A  highly  dilute  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  was  mixed  with  a  tolerably  large 
amount  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  and  sulphuric  add  in  excess  added.  After  ser- 
eral  days*  standing,  the  mixture  was  filtered.  The  filtrate  was  nearly  indifferent 
to  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water ;  viewed  from  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  it  looked 
hardly  perceptibly  darker  than  pure  water. 

52.  Deportment  of  Sulphate  of  Lead  upon  Ignition  (to  §  83,  d). 

Speaking  of  the  determination  of  the  atomic  weight  of  sulphur,  Erdmann  and 
Marchand*  state  that  sulphate  of  lead  loses  some  sulphuric  acid  upon  ignition. 
In  order  to  inform  myself  of  the  extent  of  this  loss,  and  to  ascertain  how  far  it 
might  impair  the  accuracy  of  the  method  of  determining  lead  aa  a  sulphate,  I 
heated  2*2151  grm.  of  absolutely  pure  PbO,  S  Ot  to  the  most  intense  rednes, 
over  a  spirit-lamp  with  double  draught.  I  could  not  perceive  the  slightest  de- 
crease of  weight ;  at  all  events,  the  loss  did  not  amount  to  0*0001  gnn. 

53.  Deportment  of  Sulphide  op  Lead  on  Dryino  at  1(X)"  (to  §  88,  e). 

Sulphide  of  lead  was  precipitated  from  a  solution  of  pure  acetate  of  lead  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  when  dry,  kept  for  a  considerable  time  at  KX)"  and 
weighed  occasionally.  The  following  numbers  represent  the  results  of  tiie  ser- 
eral  weighings :  — 

I  0  8154.        IL  0*8164.        in.  0*8313.        IV.  0*8460.        V.  0*864. 

54.    DEPORTBffENT  OF  METALLIC  MeRCURT  AT  THE  COMMON  TSMPBRATURB 

AND  UPON  Ebullition  with  Water  (to  §  84,  a). 

To  ascertain  in  what  manner  loss  of  metallic  mercury  occurs  upon  drying,  and 
likewise  upon  boiling  with  water,  and  to  determine  which  is  the  best  method  of 
drying,  I  made  the  following  experiments :  — 

I  treated  6*4418  grm.  of  perfectly  pure  mercury  in  a  watch-glass,  with  dis- 
tilled water,  removed  the  water  again  as  far  as  practicable  (by  decantation  and  fin- 
ally by  means  of  blotting-paper),  and  weighed.  I  now  had  6*4412  grm.  After  ser- 
eral  hours'  exposure  to  the  air,  the  mercury  was  reduced  to  6  '4411.  I  placed  theM 
6*4411  grm.  under  a  bell-jar  over  sulphuric  acid,  tbe  temperature  being  about  17*. 

*  Jonrn.  fur.  Prakt  Chem.  81, 88S. 
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After  the  lapte  of  24  honn  the  weight  had  not  altered  in  the  least.  I  introdnoed 
the  6*4411  grm.  mercoiy  into  a  fliuik,  treated  it  with  a  oopiona  quantity  of  die- 
tilled  water,  and  boiled  for  15  minutes  yiolentlj.  I  then  placed  the  mercuiy 
again  upon  the  watch-glass,  dried  it  most  carefully  ¥nth  blotting-paper,  and 
weighed.  The  weight  was  now  6*4402  grm.  Finding  that  a  trace  of  mercuxy 
had  adhered  to  the  paper,  I  repeated  the  same  ezi)eiiment  with  the  6*4402  grm. 
After  15  minutes*  boiling  with  water,  the  mercury  had  again  lost  0*0004  grm. 
The  remaining  6*4398  gim.  were  exposed  to  the  air  for  6  days  (in  summer,  during 
Teiy  hot  weaUier),  after  which  they  were  found  to  have  lost  <mly  00005  grm. 

55.  Deportment  of  Sulphtob  of  Kercurt  with  Solution  of  Potasba, 
SuIjFHIDe  of  Ammonium,  etc.  (to  §  84,  e), 

a.  If  recently  precipitated  pure  sulphide  of  mercuiy  is  boiled  with  pure  solu- 
tion of  potassa,  not  a  trace  of  it  dissolves  in  that  fluid ;  hydrochloric  add  pro- 
duces no  precipitate,  nor  even  the  least  coloration,  in  the  filtrate. 

b.  If  siUphide  of  mercury  is  boiled  vrith  solution  of  potassa,  with  addition  of 
some  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  sulphide  of  ammonium,  or  sulphur,  complete 
solution  is  effected. 

e.  If  freshly  precipitated  sulphide  of  mercury  is  digested  in  the  cold  with 
yellowish  or  yery  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium,  slight,  but  distinctly  percepti- 
ble traces  are  dissolyed,  while  in  the  case  of  hot  digestion,  scarody  any  triMes 
of  mercuiy  can  be  detected  in  the  solution.* 

d.  Thoroughly  washed  sulphide  of  mercury,  moistened  with  water,  suffers  no 
alteration  upon  exposure  to  the  air;  at  least,  the  fluid  which  I  obtained  l^ 
washing  sulphide  of  mercury  which  had  been  thus  exposed  for  24  honn,  did  not 
manifest  add  reaction,  nor  did  it  contain  mercuiy  or  sulphuric  add. 

56.  Deportment  of  Oxide  of  Copper  upon  Ignition  (to  g  85,  b). 

Pure  oxide  of  copper  (prepared  from  nitrate  of  copper)  was  ignited  in  a  plat- 
inum crudble,  then  cooled  under  a  bell-jar  oyer  sulphuric  add,  and  finally 
weighed.  The  weight  was  8*542  grm.  The  oxide  was  then  most  intensely 
ignited  for  5  minutes,  over  a  Berzelius^  lamp,  and  weighed  as  before,  when  the 
weight  was  found  unaltered ;  the  oxide  was  then  once  more  ignited  for  5  minutes, 
but  with  the  same  resultw 

57.  Deportment  of  Oxide  of  Copper  in  the  air  (to  §  85,  b), 

A  platinum  crudble  containing  4*8921  grm.  of  gently  ignited  oxide  of  copper 
(prepared  from  the  nitrate)  stood  for  10  minutes,  coyered  with  the  lid,  in  a  warm 
room  ( in  winter) ;  the  weight  of  the  oxide  of  copper  was  found  to  haye  increased 
to  4*8989  grm. 

The  oi^e  of  copper  was  then  intensely  ignited  oyer  a  spirit-lamp ;  after  10 
minutes*  standing  in  the  coyered  crudble,  the  weight  had  not  perceptibly  in- 
creased ;  after  wk  honn  it  had  increased  by  0*0086  gim. 

58.  Deportment  of  Sulfhidb  of  Bismuth  upon  drtinq  at  100**  (to 
886,  «X 

0*4558  grm.  of  sulphide  of  bismuth  prepared  in  the  wet  way  were  placed  in 
the  dedccator  on  a  watch  glass  and  allowed  to  stand  at  the  common  tempera- 
ture. After  3  houn  the  weight  was  0*4270,  after  6  houn  0*4258,  after  2  days 
the  same. 

0*8602  grm.  of  the  sulphide  of  bismuth  so  dried  was  put  into  a  water-bath,  in 
15  minutes  it  weighed  0*8596,  half  an  hour  afterwards  0*3599,  in  half  an  hour 
more  0*86()3,  in  two  houn  0*8626.  In  a  second  experiment  the  diying  was  kept 
up  for  4  days,  and  a  continual  increase  of  weight  was  obsenred. 

0*5081  grm.  of  sulphide  of  bismuth  dried  in  the  desiccator  was  healed  in  a 
boat  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  add.  After  gentle  ignition  the  weight  was  0*5002, 
after  repeated  heating  0*4992.  Ilie  sulphide  of  bismuth  was  yisibly  yplatiliied 
on  ignition  in  the  current  of  carbonic  add. 

*  Oomp.  my  •Tparimsnta  tn  the  SSaltidirtfl  f.  AiuU.  Ohem.  8, 140L 
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59.  Depobthent  of  Sxtlphidb  of  Gadiottm  with  Amhohia,  etc  (Io 
8  87,  c). 

Beoently  precipitated  pure  sulpliide  of  cadTniuTn  was  diffofled  throngli  witer, 
^nA  the  following  ezperimentB  were  made  with  the  mixtuze. 

a.  A  portion  was  ingested  cold  with  ammonia  in  ezoefls,  and  filtered.  The  ill- 
irate  remained  perfectly  dear  upon  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

b.  Another  portion  was  digested  hot  with  excess  of  ammonia,  and  filtered. 
This  filtrate  likewise  remained  perfectly  dear  upon  addition  of  hydrocfalorio 
add 

e.  Another  portion  was  digested  for  some  time  with  solution  of  cyanide  of  po- 
tassium, and  filtered.  This  filtrate  also  remained  perfectly  dear  upon  additkMi 
of  hydrodilorio  add. 

d  Another  portion  was  digested  with  hydrosnlphate  of  sulphide  of  ammonium, 
and  filtered.  The  turbidity  which  hydrochloric  add  imparted  to  this  filtrate  was 
pure  white. 

(A  remark  made  by  Wackenbodeb,  in  Bi7CHinEB*8  Sepertoc  d.  Phann., 
zIyL  226,  induced  me  to  make  these  e]q>erimentB.) 

00.  Depobtmeitt  of  Pbbcipitatbd  Tebsulfhidb  of  Aetim oht  oh  det- 
IHG  (to  §  90,  a). 

0*2899  grm.  of  pure  predpitated  tersulphide  of  antimony  dried  in  the  desicoa- 
tor  lost,  when  dried  at  100%  0*0007. 

0*4457  grm.  of  the  substance  dried  at  100°  lost,  when  heated  to  M^^^^T^iTig  in 
a  stream  of  carbonic  add,  0*0011  water. 

01932  grm.  of  the  substance  dried  at  lOO*"  gave  up  0*0012,  when  heated  to 
blackftuing  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  add,  and  after  stronger  heating,  during  whidi 
fumes  of  sulphide  of  antimony  began  to  escape,  the  total  loss  amounted  to 
0-0022  grm. 

01670  grm.  of  the  substance  dried  at  100**  lost  0*0006  grm.  on  being  heated  to 
blackening  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  add. 

61.  Amount  of  Wateb  m  Htdbated  Silicic  Acm  (to  g  98,  9). 
(Experiment  made  by  my  aerietanty  Mr,  Lifpebt.) 

A  dilute  solution  of  soluble  glass  was  slowly  dropped  into  hydrodilorio  add, 
as  long  as  the  predpitate  continued  to  dissolre  rapidly,  then  the  dear  fluid  was 
heated  in  the  water-balJi,  till  it  set  to  a  transparent  jdly.  This  jeUy  was  dried 
as  far  as  possible  with  blottuig  paper,  diffused  in  water,  and  washed  l^  decanta- 
tion  till  die  fluid  altogether  ceased  to  give  the  chlorine  reaction.  It  was  then 
transferred  to  a  filter,  and  the  latter  spread  on  blotting  paper  and  exposed  till  a 
crumbly  mass  was  left  from  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of  water.  One  half 
(I.)  was  dried  for  8  weeks  in  the  desiccator  over  sulphuric  add,  with  oooadoiial 
trituration,  the  other  half  (U. )  was  dried  under  similar  circumstances,  but  in  a 
yacuum.  Both  were  transferred  to  dosed  tubes  and  these  were  kept  in  the  do- 
docator. 

The  weighing  of  the  substance  dried  at  lOO""  was  effected  between  watdi 
l^asses.  For  the  purpose  of  igniting  the  reddue,  it  was  allowed  to  satiate  itself 
with  aqueous  vapor  by  exposure  to  the  air,  otherwise  a  considerable  quantity  of 
the  substance  would  have  been  lost,  then  water  was  dropped  upon  it  in  the  watch 
glass,  then  it  was  rinsed  into  a  platinum  omdble.  dried  in  a  water-bath,  and 
ignited,  at  first  cautiously,  towards  the  end,  intensely. 


The  substance  L  contained  Expt  1.       Hxpi.  1 

Water,  escaping  at  or  below  100* 4*19  >    -. ->q 

"        abovelOO'* 4*76  f   ^^ 

Silidcadd 91*05        90'7« 


^ 


lOOHX)      100-00 

Consequently  the  hydrate  dried  at  100**  consists  of  4*97  water  and  95*06  sflioio 
add.  In  the  substance  dried  in  the  desiccator  the  oxygen  of  the  total  water : 
the  oxygen  of  the  silidc  add,  according  to  the  fint  experiment : :  1  :  5*1,  a^ 
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ooxding  to  the  seoond  experiment  :  :  1  :  5 '86.  And  in  the  sabrtanoe  dried  al 
100*  the  oxygen  of  the  water  :  the  oxygen  of  the  silicio  add :  :  1  :  11  *0. 

The  Bnbetanoe  n.  contained  Bxpt.  l.      Szpt.  9.      Sxpt  8. 

Water,  escaping  at  or  bdow  100* 4*75           4*71     )      o^^k 

"           "         abovelOO- 5-26          5-21     C     ^^ 

SiHdcaoid 80-90         9008         90-05 


10000      10000        100-00 

Coneeqnently  the  hydrate  dried  at  100*  consiflte  on  the  average  of  6*49  water 
and  94*61  solidc  add.  In  the  snbstanoe  dried  in  a  Tacamn  over  sulphuric  add 
the  oxygen  of  the  total  water  :  the  oxygen  of  the  silido  add— on  an  aver- 
age :  :  1  :  5*41.  And  in  the  snbetance  dnied  at  100*  the  oxygen  of  the  water: 
the  oxygen  of  the  silido  add  :  :  1  :  10*43. 

62.  Dbtebmination  of  Babtta  bt  Precipitation  with  Carbonate  of 
Ammonia  (to  %  101,  2,  a). 

0*7553  grm.  pnre  ignited  chloride  of  bariom  predpitated  after  §  101, 2,  a,  gave 
0-7142  Ba  O,  G  O.,  which  corref^nds  to  0*554719  Ba  O  =  78*44  per  cent  (100 
parts  of  Ba  (^  ought  to  have  given  73*59  parts).  The  result  accordingly  was 
99*79  instead  of  100. 

68.  Determination  of  Baryta  in  Organic  Salts  (to  §  101,  2,  b), 

0*686  grm.  racemate  of  baryta  (2  BaO,  GtH4  Oio+5  aq.)  treated  according  to 
g  101,  2,  »,  gave  0*408  carbonate  of  baryta  =  0*3169  Ba  O  =  46*20  per  cent,  (cal- 
culated 46-38  per  cent.) ;  ie,,  99*61  instead  of  100. 

64.  Determination  of  Strontia  as  Sulphate  of  Strontia  (to  g  102, 
l,a). 

a.  An  aqueous  solution  of  1  -2398  grm.  Sr  Gl  was  predpitated  with  sulphuric 
acid  in  excess,  and  the  predpitated  sulphate  of  strontia  washed  with  water.  It 
weighed  1  4113,  which  corresponds  to  0*795408  Sr  O  =  64  15  per  cent,  (calculated 
65*38  per  cent.) ;  i.e.,  9812  instead  of  100. 

b.  1*1510  grm.  Sr  O,  G  Oa  was  dissolved  in  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
solution  diluted,  and  then  predpitated  with  sulphuric  add  :  the  precipitated  Sr 
O,  S  0.  was  washed  with  water;  it  weighed  1*4024  =  0*79039  Sr  O  =  68*68  per 
cent  (calculated  70*07  per  cent.) ;  ie,,  98*02  instead  of  100. 

65.  Determination  of  Strontia  as  Sulphate,  with  Correction  (to 
g  102, 1,  o). 

The  JQtraU  obtained  in  No.  64,  b,  weighed  190*84  grm.  According  to  experi- 
ment No.  22,  11862  parts  of  water  containing  sulphuric  add  dissolve  1  pajrt  of 
sulphate  of  strontia;  therefore,  190*84  grm.  dissolve  0*0161.  The  wuMngt 
weighed  63*61  grm.  Aocoxding  to  experiment  No.  21,  6895  parts  of  water 
dissolve  1  part  of  Sr  O,  S  Ob  ;  Uierefore,  63*61  grm.  dissolve  0*0002  grm. 

Adding  0*0161  and  0*0002  to  the  1  *4024  actually  obtained,  we  find  the  total 
amount  =  1*4277  grm.,  which  corresponds  to  0*80465  Sr  O  =  69*91  per  centw  in  Sr 
O,  G  O,  (calculated  70*07  per  cent.) ;  t.^.,  99*77  instead  of  100. 

66.  Determination  of  Strontia  as  Garbonate  of  Strontia  (to  g  102,  2). 

1  *3104  grm.  chloride  of  stiontium,  predpitated  according  to  g  102,  2,  gave 
1-2204  Sr  0, 0  O.,  containing  0*8551881  Sr  0=65*26  percent  (calculated 65%) ; 
£a,  99*82  instead  of  100. 

In  the  four  following  experiments,  and  also  in  No.  72,  pure  air- 
dried  carbonate  of  lime  was  used,  in  a  portion  of  whidi  the  amount  of  anhydrous 
carbonate  had  been  dete|mined  by  very  cautious  heating.  0*7647  grm.  left 
0-7581  grm.,  which  weight  remained  unaltered  upon  further  (extremely  gei^e) 
ignition ;  the  air-dried  carbonate  contained  aeeordingiy  55  '516  per  cent  of  Ihimi 
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67.  Dbtebmhtation  of  Limb  as  Bitlfhate  of  Loce  bt  Precifitatiov 
(to  §103,1,  a). 

1  '186  grm.  of  **  the  air-dried  carboiiate  of  lime  **  was  diBSolyed  in  hydrochlorio 
add,  and  the  solution  precipitated  with  sulphnrio  acid  and  alcohol,  after  §  106, 
1,  a.  Obtained  1*5949  grm.  Ga  O,  S  O.,  containing  0*05598  Ca  O,  i^d.,  55*31  per 
cent,  (calculated  55*51),  which  gives  99*64  instead  of  100. 

68.  Dbtermiwation  of  Ca  O  as  Ca  O,  C  O,,  by  Prbcifitation  with 
Carbonate  of  Ammonia  and  washinq  with  Pube  Wateb  (to  §  103,  3,  a). 

A  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  1  '1437  grm.  of  "  the  air-dried  carbonate  of 
lime  "  gave  upon  precipitation  as  directed,  1  '1243  grm.  anhydrous  carbonate  of 
lime,  corresponding  to  0*629608  Ca  O  =  55*05  per  cent  (caloalated55'51  per  cent) 
which  gives  99*17  instead  of  100. 


Determination  of  Ca  O  as  Ca  O,  C  Oi,  bt  Prbcifitatioh  with 
Oxalate  of  Ammonia  from  Alkaline  Solution  (to  §  103,  2,  6,  «). 

1*1734 grm.  of  ''the  air-dried  carbonate  of  lime**  dissolved  in  hydrochlorio 
add,  and  treated  as  directed  §  103,  2,  h,  a,  gave  11632  grm.  Ca  O,  C  d  (reactioii 
not  alkaline),  containing  0*651392  of  Ca  O  =  55*513  per  cent  (calculated  55*516 
per  cent),  which  gives  99*99  instead  of  100. 

70.  Determination  of  Lime  as  Oxalate  (to  §  103,  2,  6,  «). 

0*857  grm.  of  *'  the  air-dried  carbonate  of  lime  '*  were  dissolved  in  hydrobhlorio 
add-  the  solution  was  predpitated  with  oxalate  of  ammonia  and  ammonia,  the 
precipitate  washed,  and  then  dried  at  100^,  until  the  weight  remained  constant 

The  precipitate  (2  Ca  O,  O  +  2  aq.)  weighed  1*2461  grm.,  containing  0*477879 
Ca  O  =  55*76  per  cent  (calculated  55*516  per  cent),  which  gives  100*45  instead 
of  100. 

71.  YoLUMETRio  Determination  of  Lime  Precipitated  as  Oxalate  (to 
§  103,  2,  b,  a). 

Six  portions,  of  10  a  c.  each,  were  taken  of  a  solution  of  pure  chloride  of  cal- 
dum ;  in  2  portions  the  lime  was  determined  in  the  gravimetric  way  (by  pre- 
dpitation  with  oxalate  of  ammonia,  and  weighing  as  Ca  O,  C  O9) ;  in  two  hj  ^b» 
alkalimetric  method  (p.  171,  a),  and  in  two  by  i>redpitation  with  oxalate  of  am- 
monia, and  estimation  of  the  oxalic  add  in  the  predpitate  by  solution  of  per> 
manganate  of  potassa.     The  following  were  tiie  results  obtained : — 

a.  In  the  gravimetric  b.  By  the  alkalimetric  c.  By  solution  of  per- 

way.                                     method.  manganate  of  poinsMi 

0*5617  Ca  O,  C  O,                            0*5614  0*5618 

0*5620        "                                    0-5620  0*5620 

72.  Determination  of  Ca  O  as  Ca  O,  C  0>  by  Precipitation  as  2  Ca  O,  0 
FROM  Acid  Solution  (to  §  103,  2,  &,  B), 


0*857  grm.  of  *^  the  air-dried  carbonate  of  lime  "  dissolved  in  hydrochloric 
and  precipitated  from  this  solution  according  to  the  directions  of  §  103,  2,  6,  /f, 
gave  0*8476  carbonate  of  lime  (which  did  not  manifest  alkaline  reaction,  and  the 
weight  of  which  did  not  vary  in  the  least  upon  evaporation  with  carbonate  of 
ammonia),  containing  0*474656  Ca  O  =  55*39  per  cent  (calculated  55*51),  which 
gives  99 -76  instead  of  100. 

78.    Determination  of  Maonebia  as  2  Mg  O,  P  0»  (to  §  104,  2). 

a.  A  solution  of  1  -0587  grm.  pure  anhydrous  sulphate  of  magneda  in  water, 
predpitated  according  to  ^  104,  2,  gave  0*9884  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia,  con- 
taining 0*85438  magnesia  =  88-476  per  cent  (calculated  83'88  per  oent),  whicfa 
gives  100  -43  instead  of  100. 

ft.  0^72  Mg  O,  S  O,  gave  0*89742  Mg  O,  PO,  =  8ft'48  per  cent  of  MgO(cia- 
; ..  .eulated  33*88),  which  gives  100*80  instead  of  100. 
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74.  Prbcipitation  of  Acbtatb  of  Zinc  bt  Sulpituiibttsd  HTDROOKir 
(to  §  108,  b). 

a.  A  solution  of  pure  aoetate  of  zmo  was  treated  with  the  gas  in  excess^  al- 
lowed to  stand  at  rest  for  some  time,  and  then  filtered.  The  filtrate  was  mixed 
with  ammonia  ^  it  remained  perfectly  olear  at  first,  and  even  after  long  standing 
%  few  hardly  visible  flakes  only  had  separated. 

b.  A  solution  of  acetate  of  zinc  to  which  a  tolerably  large  amount  of  acetio 
add  had  been  added  previously  to  the  precipitation  witii  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
showed  exactly  the  same  deportment. 

75.  Dbterhination  of  Iron  as  Sulphide  (to  §  118,  8). 

10  a  c.  of  a  pure  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  was  precipitated  with  am- 
monia; obtained  0'1458  Fe,  O.  ^010171  Fe. 

10  c.  a  was  precipitated  with  ammonia  and  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  treated 
after  §  118,  2,  obtained  01596  Fe  S=010157  Fe. 

10  a  o.  again  yielded  01005  Fe  S=0.1021  Fe. 

76.  Determination  of  Lead  as  Chromate  (to  §  116,  4). 

1  "WSS  grm.  pure  nitrate  of  lead  were  treated  according  to  §  116,  4.  The  pre- 
cipitate was  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  and  dried  at  100",  obtained  OwTl 
gzm.  =0-67888  Pb  O.     This  gives  67*8  per  cent.     Calculation  67*4. 

0-9814  nitrate  of  lead  again  yielded  0-9625  chromate=67*4  per  cent. 

77.  Determination  of  Mercurt  in  the  Metallic  State,  in  the  Wet 
Wat,  bt  Means  of  Protochloride  of  Tin  (to  g  118, 1,  b), 

2*01  grm.  chloride  of  mercury  gave  1*465  grm.  metallic  mercury =72*88  per 
oent.  (calculated  73*83  per  cent.),  which  gfives  98*71  instead  of  100  (Schaffnbr). 
The  loss  is  not  inherent  in  the  method,  t.0.,  it  does  not  arise  from  meronxy 
evaporating  during  the  ebullition  and  desiccation  (Expt.  No.  54) ;  but  its  origin 
lies  in  the  fact  that  one  usually  does  not  allow  sufficient  time  for  the  mercury  to 
settle  quite  completely,  and  in  general  is  not  careful  enough  in  decanting,  and 
drying  with  paper,  &o. 

78.  Determination  of  Goffer  by  Prbcipitation  with  Zinc  in  a  Plat- 
XNUM  Dish  (to  §  119,  2). 

80*882  grm.  pure  sulphate  of  copper  were  dissolved  in  water  to  250  a  a ;  10 
a  c.  of  the  solution  contained  accordingly  0*81387  grm.  metidlic  copper. 

a.  10  a  a  precipitated  with  zinc  in  a  platinum  dish,  gave  0*3140= 100*06  per 
oentw 

6.  In  a  second  erperiment  10  a  a  gave  0*8188  =  100  per  cent. 

79.  Behavior  of  Copper  Precipitated  bt  Zing  on  Ignition  in  Hydro- 
OBN  (to  p.  229,  foot-note). 

A  dilute  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  was  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid 
and  precipitated  with  zinc  in  a  platinum  crudble,  the  precipitate  was  washed 
with  water,  then  with  alcohol,  and  dried  at  100°.  0*7961  grm.  of  this  was  ig- 
nited for  i  of  an  hour  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen.     It  then  weighed  0*7952  grm. 

80.  Determination  of  ()opper  as  Subsulphogtanide  (to  §  119,  3,  5). 

0*5965  grm.  of  pure  sulphate  of  copper  was  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  and, 
after  addition  of  an  excess  of  sulphurous  acid,  precipitated  with  sulphooyanide 
of  potassium.  The  well- washed  precipitate,  dried  at  100**,  weighed  0*2898,  cor- 
responding to  0  '1892  Cu  O =31  *72  per  oent.  As  sulphate  of  copper  contains  81  *83 
per  cent.,  this  gives  99*66  iartead  of  100. 

81.  Determination  of  Copper  bt  De  Haen*s  Method  (to  §  119,  4,  a). 

Four  10  c.  a*s  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  each  10  o.  a  containing 
0*0254  grm.  Cu,  were  severally  mixed  with  iodide  of  potassium,  then  with  50  a  a 
of  a  solMftion  of  sulphurous  acid  (50  c.  c.  corresponding  to  12*94  a  a  iodine  solu- 
tion). After  addition  of  starch  paste,  iodine  solution  was  added  until  the  fluid 
appeared  blue. 
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This  leqoiied, — 

In  a,  409 
b,  8-96 
0,  4-06 
d,  8-95 

As  100  a  o.  of  iodine  solution  oontained  0t»8048  gnn.  iodine,  tfais 

For  a,  0-0256  Gn  instead  of  0*0254 
"    ft,  0-0260  "  " 

"    e,  0-0267  "  " 

'"   d,  0-0260  "  " 

Another  experiment,  made  with  100  a  a  of  the  same  solution  of  solphate  of 
copper,  gave  0-2606  instead  of  0*254  of  copper.  Nitrate  of  ammonia  baying  been 
added  to  10  a  o.  of  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  then  some  dilute  bydnh 
chloric  acid,  8-4  and  3*6  o.  c.  of  iodine  solution  were  required  instead  of  4  c.  c.,— 
a  proof  that  considerably  move  iodine  had  separated  than  correq^Hmded  to  the 
oxide  of  copper. 

82.  Action  of  Solution  of  Ctanidb  of  Potassium  upon  Ammoniacal 
Solution  of  Oxide  of  Goppeb  (to  §  119,  4,  b), 

a.  Three  10  a  c.  *s  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  each  10  c.  c  containing 
0*1  grm.  sulphate  of  copper,  were  mixed  with  increasing  quantities  of  a  solution 
of  ammonia,  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  water  to  equalue  the  degree  of  concen- 
tration in  the  three  portions.  Solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  was  then  added, 
drop  by  drop,  until  the  blue  color  had  disappeared.  This  required  the  following 
quantities : — 

Solution  of  sulphate  Solution  of  Wmtar  Solution  of  <qrmnid« 

of  copper.  ammonia.  nacer.  of  potaaBlom. 

10  c.  a  4  a  c.  12  a  a  6-7 

10  aa  Baa  8aa  6*85 

10  a  a  16  a  a  0  a  a  7-1 

Neutral  salts  of  ammonia  also  exercise  some  influence,  aa  the  following  experi- 
ments show,  which  were  made  the  next  day  with  the  same  sohitionB : — 

SoL  CnO,  S  Oa.  SoL  N  Ht.  Water,  Lo.  BoL  K  Oj. 

10  c.  a  2  a  a  14  c.  a  6-70 

10  a  a  2a  a  14  a  a  sol.  NH^GICI :  10)  7*40 

lOao.  6o.a  T^a  a  s'fti  (1:  s}  ''^ 

b.  Several  10  o.  c.*s  of  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  each  10  a  c.  containing 
O'l  grm.  of  the  salt,  were  mixed  with  10  a  c.*s  of  a  solution  of  sesquicaibonato 
of  ammonia  (1 :  10),  and  after  addition  of  water  or  of  solution  of  neutral  ammo- 
nia salts,  cyanide  of  potassium  solution  was  added  till  the  blue  color  had  Taniahed. 
Temp.  60*. 


a  a  CnO,  SOi        a  c.  9 NH«  0,  8  CO*        a  c  Water,  &o.  c.  a  K  Or. 

i  16-4 
a  16-6 
i.  16-9 


10  10  10.  water  \tltt 


10  10  10.  N  H4  O,  S  O,  (1 :10)     ^  \^^ 

10  10  10.  NH4 O,  NO.  (1 :  10)  j  A;  J5i 

10  10  10.  N  H4  CI  (1 :  10)  I  jf  \l'\ 

The  addition  of  the  2  drops  of  f  errocyanide  of  potassium  does  not  mudi 
one  in  hitting  the  end -reaction,  as  the  solution,  which  towards  the  end  is  colored 
red,  gradually  becomes  light  yellow  when  more  cyanide  is  added,  and  is  not  folly 
decolorized  tUl  a  further  Edition  of  the  same  salt  has  been  made,  and  it  has  stood 
for  some  tima 

88.  Precipitation  of  Nitbatb  of  Bismuth  bt  Gabbonats  of  Aioionia 
(to  §  120, 1,  a). 
If  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  bismuth,  no  matter  whether  containing  muoih  or  little 
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free  nitrio  add,  it  mixed  with  wmter,  precipitated  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  and 
ammonia,  and  filtered  without  applying  heat,  the  filtrate  aoqairen,  upon  addition 
of  snlphnretted  hydrogen  water,  a  blaokiah-brown  color.  Bat  if  the  mixture  be> 
fore  filtering  is  heated  for  a  short  time  nearly  to  boiling,  snlphnretted  hydrogen 
fiik  to  impart  this  color  to  the  filtrate,  or,  at  lU  events,  the  change  of  odor  is 
hardly  Tisible  to  the  eye  looking  through  the  full  test-tube  from  the  top. 

84.  Dbtekmination  of  AirriMONT  as  Sulphide  (to  g  125,  1). 

0*559  grm.  of  pure  air-dried  tartar  emetic,  treated  according  to  §  185,  1,  gave 
0*2902  grm.  tersulphide  of  antimony  dried  at  100",=  '2402  grm.  or  44*58  ner  cent, 
of  teroxide  of  antimony.  Heated  to  blackening  in  a  current  of  carbonic  Ibid,  the 
predpitate  lost  0*0079  grm.  (reckoned  from  a  part  to  the  whole),  leaving  aooor- 
dinffly  0  "2823  grm.  of  Mihydrous  tersulphide  of  antimony,  which  corresponds  to 
0*21245  grm.  or  48*37  per  cent  of  teroxide  of  antimony.  As  the  tartar  emetic 
contains  43*70  per  cent,  of  teroxide  of  antimony,  Urn  process  gives,  if  the  predp- 
itate is  dried  at  100%  102O1 ;  if  heated  to  blackening,  99*22  instead  of  lOa 

89.  Dbtsbminatiom  of  Phosphoric  Acid  as  Ptrophobpbatb  of  Hao- 
KKSLk  (to  §  134,  b,  a). 

1  "9159  and  2*0860  grm.  pure  crystallized  phosphate  of  soda,  treated  as  directed 
g  184,  b,  a,  gave  0*5M1  and  0*6494  grm.  of  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia  respeo- 
tivdy.  These  give  19*88  and  19*91  per  cent,  at  phosphoric  add  in  phosphate  of 
soda,  instead  of  19*83  per  cent. 

90.  Determination  of  Phosphoric  Acid  as  Phosphate  of  Sbsquioxidb 
OF  Uranium  (to  §  134,  e), 

80  a  a  of  a  solution  of  pure  phosphate  of  soda,  treated  with  sulphate  of  nutg- 
nesia,  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  ammonia,  as  directed  §  134,  b,  a,  gave  0*82d9 
grm.  of  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia.  10  c.  c.  contained  accordingly  O'OOflNSB  grm. 
of  phosphoric  add. 

10  c.  a  of  the  same  solution  were  then  predpitated  with  acetate  of  sesouioxide 
of  uranium  as  directed  ^  184,  o.  The  ignited  predpitate  was  treatea  with  ja 
little  nitrio  add,  then  agam  ignited  ;  after  cooling,  it  weighed  0*8478  grm.  cor- 
responding to  0*06954  gnu.  of  phosphoric  add. 

91.  Determination  of  Free  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  bt  Means  of 
SoLXTTioN  of  Iodine  (to  §  148, 1. ,  a). 

The  experiments  were  made  to  settle  the  following  questions: — 

a.  Does  the  quantity  of  iodine  required  remain  the  same  for  solutions  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  of  different  degrees  of  dilution  ? 

b.  Does  the  equation  HS+I=HI+S  really  represent  the  deoompodtion  which 
takes  place? 

The  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  was  contained  in  a  flask  dosed  by  a  doubly- 
perfon^ed  cork ;  into  one  aperture  a  dphon  with  pinchcock  was  fitted,  to  draw 
off  the  fluid ;  into  the  other  aperture  a  short  open  tube,  which  did  not  dip  into 
the  fluid. 

Question  a. 

«.  About  80  a  a  of  iodine  solution  were  introduced  into  a  flask,  which 
was  then  tared  ;  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  was  added  until  the  yellow  odor 
had  just  disappeared.  The  fladL  was  then  dosed,  weighed,  starch  paste  added, 
and  tiien  solution  of  iodine  until  the  fluid  appeared  blue. 

70*2  grm.   H  S  water  required  23*4  c.  c.  iodine  solution,  100  accordingly 
88-88  a  a 
68*4  grm.  required  22*7  a  c.  iodine  solution,  100  accordingly  83*20  c.  c. 
0,  Same  process ;  but  the  fluid  was  diluted  with  water  free  from  air. 

61*5  grm.  H  S  water  +  200  grm.  water  required  20*7  o.  c.  iodine  solutien, 
100  accordingly  83*65  a  a 

52*4  grm.  -t-4(X)  grm.  water  required  17*7  c.  c.  iodine  solution,  100  accord- 
ingly 33*77. 
The  i||dine  solution  contained  0*00498  iodine  in  1  a  o.     Conddering  that 
addition  of  a  luger  volume  of  water  necesiarily  involves  a  slight  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  iodine  solution,  these  results  may  be  considered  soffidently  ooize- 
spondizig. 
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Question  5. 

According  to  a,  100  grm.  of  the  H  8  water  contained  0'02215  gzm.  H  S,  amim* 
ing  the  proportion  to  be  100 :  33 '2. 

ITB'G  grm.  of  the  aame  water  were,  immediately  after  the  experiments  in  a, 
drawn  off  into  a  hydrochloric  add  eolation  of  aiBenions  add ;  after  34  hours,  t^e 
tersulphide  of  arsenic  acid  was  filtered  off,  dried  at  100**,  and  weighed.  0*0920 
grm.  were  obtained,  which  corresponds  to  0*03814  H  S,  or  a  percentage  of 
0-02197. 

The  second  question  also  is  therefore  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

92.    SbLUTION   OF   CHLOBIDB   of  MA^BTESIUH  DI8SOLYB8  OXALATE  OF  LiXB 

(to  §  154,  6). 

If  some  chloride  of  calcium  is  added  to  a  sdution  of  chloride  of  magnesium, 
then  a  little  oxalate  of  ammonia,  no  predpitate  is  formed  at  first ;  but  upon 
slightly  increasing  the  quantity  of  oxalate  of  ammonia,  a  trifling  predpitate 
gradually  separates  after  some  time. 

If  an  excess  of  oxalate  of  ammonia  is  added,  the  whole  of  the  lime  is  thrown 
down,  but  the  precipitate  contains  also  oxalate  of  magnesia.  This  shows  that  to 
effect  the  separation  of  the  two  bases  by  oxalate  of  ammonia,  the  reagent  must 
be  added  in  excess ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  presence  of  much 
magnefda,  the  operator  must  expect  to  predpitate  some  of  the  magnesia,  as  the 
following  experiments  (No.  98)  clearly  show. 

98.  Separation  of  Lime  from  Magnesia  (to  §  154,  6). 

The  fluids  employed  in  the  following  experiments  were,  a  solution  of  dilo- 
ride  of  caldum,  10  a  c.  of  which  corresponded  to  0*5618  Ca  O,  G  O* ;  a  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  magfnesium,  containing  0*250  Mg  O  in  10  a  a  :  a  solution  of 
ohloridb  of  ammonium  (1:8);  solution  of  ammonia,  containing  10  per  cent.  K 
H«  ;  solution  of  oxalate  of  ammonia  (1  :  24) ;  acetic  add,  containing  80  per  cent 

A,  H  O. 

The  predpitation  was  effected  at  the  common  temperature  ;  the  predpitate 
of  oxalate  of  lime  was  filtered  off  after  20  hours. 

a.  Influence  of  the  deg^e  of  dilution. 

a.  10  c.  a  Mg  €1,  10  a  o.  Ca  CI,  10  a  a  N  H«  Gl,  4  drops  N  H4O,  50  c.  a 

water,  20  c.  c.  2  N  H4  O,  O.     Result,  0*5705  Ca  O,  C  Oa. 
0.  Same  as  a,  with  150  c.  c.  water  instead  of  50  c.  c.     Result,  0*5670  Ca 

O,  C  Oa. 

b.  Influence  of  excess  of  ammonia. 

Same  as  a,  /?  + 10  c.  c.  N  H4O.     Result,  0*5614  grm.  Ca  O,  C  Ot. 

c.  Influence  of  excess  of  chloride  of  ammonium. 

Same  as  a,  /9+40  c.  c.  N  H4CL   Result,  0  5652  grm. 

d.  Influence  of  excess  of  ammonia  and  chloride  of  ammonium. 

Same  as  a,  0+QO  c.  c  N  H«C1+10  a  c  N  H4O.     Result,  0*5618  gxm. 
€.  Influence  of  free  acetic  acid.         _ 

Same  as  a,  /?,  only  with  6  drops  A,  instead  of  the  4  drops  N  H«0.     Result, 
0-5594  grm. 
/.  Influence  of  excess  of  oxalate  of  ammonia,  in  feebly  alkaline  solatioiL 

Same  as  a,  /9+20  c.  c.  2  N  H«  0, 6.    Result,  0*5644  grm.  Ca  O,  C  Os. 
g.  Influence  of  excess  of  oxalate  of  ammonia,  in  strongly  alkaline  solution 

Same  as  a,  /?,+10  c.  c.  NH4O4-2O  a  c.  2  N  H«0. 0.     Result,  0.5644 
h.  Influence  of  excess  of  oxalate  of  ammonia,  in  presence  of  much  N  H4CI  and 
NH4O. 

Same  as  a,  ,5,  +10  N  H4  O+30  X  H«Cl+20  2N  H4O,  O.     Result,  O-5709 
grm. 
i.  Influence  of  excess  of  oxalate  of  ammonia,  in  solution  slightly  acidified 
with  A. 


Same  as  a,  /?,— 4  drops  NH40  +  6drops  A+20a  a  2  NH4O,  O.     Result, 
0-5661  grm- 
Oonsequently,  when  a  notable  amount  of  magnesia  is  present  there  is  always  a 
^ance  of  oxalate  of  magnesia,  or  oxalate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  predpitating 

with  the  oxalate  of  lime. 


*     «Q1 

AnoUier  msnm  of  ezp«rimeiiti  in  which  a  solatioB  df  onJate  of  m«giMiiia  in 
hjdiodiloric  aoid  wb  mixed  with  ammonia  under  TmiTing  oiroumsUnoMf  |iroTed 
nbo  thmt,  in  presenoe  of  a  notable  qnanUtj  of  magnesia,  oxalate  of  maipMiia^  or 
oxalate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  will  alwajs  separate  alter  standing  for  some 
lime,  no  matter  whether  in  a  oold  or  a  warm  place. 

.  In  a  third  series  of  experiments,  the  separation  was  effeoled  br  double  precip- 
itation, in  aooordanoe  with  29*  The  same  solutions  were  ampioyed  as  in  the 
itrst  series,  with  the  exception  of  the  chloride  of  magnesi|{pi«  for  which  a  solu- 
tion was  snbstitnted  containing  0*8182  grm.  Big  O,  iu  10  o.  0. 

10  a  a  CaCl+80  c.  a  MgGl,-hdaa  a  NH«Ol,-f800  a  a  water,ei>6  dropt 
ammonia,  +  a  sufScient  excess  of  oxalate  of  ammonia^  Results,  in  two  experi* 
ments,  0*5621  and  0*5052,  mean  0*5686,  instead  of  0*5618  Oa  Ol  00«  i  also  0*6660 
and  0*6489  Mg  O,  mean  0*6574,  instead  of  0*6546. 

04.  SEPABATION  OV  lODmS  from  GHLOBINB  BT  PlSAl^I^t  HiTBOD  (to  K  160. 

804). 

0*2338  .grm.  iodide  of  potassium,  dissolved  in  water,-f-ia  a  et  solution  of 
iodide  of  starch,  required  14  a  a  of  dednormal  silver  solution  =  0*2822  grm. 
iodide  of  potassium. 

0*8025  grm.  iodide  of  potassium,  mixed  with  about  double  the  quantity  of 
chloride  of  sodinm,  required  18*2  a  c.  silver  solution=0'8021  K  L 

0*2266  grm.  iodide  of  potassium,  mixed  with  ab<mt  100  times  as  much  chloride 
of  aodium,  required  13*7  c.  o.  silver  solution  =  0*2272  K  I. 

05.  SEPABATION  OF  lODINE  FBOM  BROMINB,  BT  PiBABl'S  MSTBOD  (tO  ft  160, 

809). 

0*8108  grm.  iodide  of  potassium,  mixed  with  double  the  quantity  of  bromide 
of  potassium,  required  10*2  a  c.  of  deoinormal  silver  solution  =  0*8117  9 1. 

99.  Chlobdcbtbical  Exfebimbnts  (to  %  218). 

10  grm.  of  chloride  of  lime  were  rubbed  up  with  water  to  one  litre,  with  which 
the  following  experiments  were  made : — 

a.  By  Pbhot'b  method  (§  212);  obtained  28*5  and  28*5  per  cent 

b.  By  means  of  iron  (g  2l3,  modification) ;  obtained  28'6per  omt 
c  By  Bi7HBEB*8  method  (p.  508,  0) ;  results,  28*6—28*6  per  oftt 

100.  DBTora  of  Manganese  (to  %  214,  L) 

Four  smaU  pans,  containing  each  8  grm.  of  manganese  of  53  per  cent.,  were 
first  heated  in  the  water-bath.  After  8  hours,  L  had  lost  0145 ;  after  6  houriL 
IL  0*15;  after  9  hours,  IIL  015;  after  12  hours,  IV.  015.  grm.  I.  and  It 
having  been  left  standing,  loosely  oovextd,  in  the  room  for  12  hours,  IL  was 
fimnd  to  weigh  exactly  as  much  as  at  first ;  L  wanted  only  0*01  grm.  of  the  ori« 
ginal  weight 

The  four  pans  were  now  heated  for  two  hours  to  ]20\  After  cooling,  they 
were  found  to  have  lost  each  0*180  of  the  original  weight  I.  and  II.  having 
been  left  standing,  loosely  covered,  in  the  room  for  60  hours,  were  found  to  have 
again  acquired  their  original  weight  l^  attracting  moisture.  III.  and  lY.  were 
heated  for  2  hours  to  150'.  The  loss  of  weight  in  both  esses  was  0*215  grm. 
Having  been  left  standing,  loosely  covered,  in  the  room  for  72  houn,  both  were 
found  to  weigh  0*05  less  than  at  first  Assuming  the  hygroscopic  moistitre  ex^ 
polled  to  be  re-absorfoed  by  standing  in  the  air,  ttik  shows  that  at  150*  a  little 
cfaemicany  combined  water  eeci^MS  Along  with  the  moisture,  and  accordingly 
that  the  temperature  must  not  exceed  12ir. 

My  experimento  wiD  be  found  described  in  detail  la  DlBaLBB*t  polyt  Joam., 
185,  277  et  aeq. 
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TABLES  FOR  THE  CALCULATION  OF  AKALTSEa 


TABLE L 


■QUIYALXHTS  OF  THB  SLKMKHTS  00N8IDEBED  HT  THB  FBB8BHT  WOBS.^ 


Ahmiini-niq  Al 

Antimony  Sb 

AxBenio  Aa 

Baritun  Ba 

Bismaih  Bi 

Boron  B 

Bromine  Br 

Cadmimn  Gd 

Gannm  Cs 

Galcimn  Cm 

Carbon  0 

Chlorine  CI 

Chromium  Cr 

Cobalt  Co 

Copper  Cn 

Fluorine  Fl 

Gold  An 

Hydrosren  H 

Iodine  I 

Iron  Fe 

Lead  Pb 

Lithium  Li 

Magneaium  Mg 

Maqganeae  Mn 

Meiomy  Hg 

Molybdenom  Mo 

Nickel  Ni 

Nitrogen  N 

Ozygeh  O 

Palladium  Pd 

PhoephoruB  P 

Platinum  Pt 

Potaeeium  K 

Bubidium  Rb 

Selenium  Se 

Silicon  Si 

Silver  Ag 

Sodium  Na 

Strontium  Sr 

Sulphur  S 

Thallium  Tl 

Tin  Sn 

Titanium  Ti 

Uranium  TJr 

Zinc  Zn 


18-75  (DuMAB) 

122'W  (DUMAB) 

75*00  (Pelouzb,  Bkbzbliub) 

68*50  (Dumas) 

206 -OOf  (ScmnuDSB) 

11*00  (Bebzblius) 

80*00  (Mabionac) 

56-00  (C.  Y.  Haubb) 

188-00  (JoHNBOK  and  Allek,  Bunsbit) 

20*00  (Dumas,  Erdmann  and  Mabchaio)) 

6*00  (Dumas,  Erpmanit  and  MASCHAin)) 

35*46  (Marignac,  Stab) 

26*24  (Berlin,  P^igot) 

29 -50^  (BOTHOW,  Dumas) 

81  -70  (Erdmann  and  Marchand) 

19*00  (LOUTRT) 

196*00  (Comp.  Streckkr,  loa  dt) 

1*00  (Dumas) 

127*00  (Marion AC,  Dumas) 

28*00  (Erdmann  and  Marchand) 

103*50  (Berzelius,  Dumas) 

7*00  (C.  DiEni«,  Troost) 

12*00  (Marchand  and  Schberbr) 

27*50  (Y.  Haubr,  Dumas) 

100*00  (Erdmann  and  Marchand) 

46*001  (Berlin) 

29-501  (BoTHOFF,  Marignac,  Dumas) 

14-00 
8*00 

58*00 

81*00 

98*94 

8911 

85-40 


(Marignac) 


(Berzelius,  oomp.  Strbcxxr,  loadl) 

(schrotter) 

(Andrews) 

(Marignac,  Stas) 

(Bunsen,  Piccard) 
qA^««    ((Berzelius,  Saco,  Erdmann,  and 
^^       }      Marchand— mean) 
14-OOtt  (Dumas) 
107*97     (Marignac) 
28*00     (Pblouze,  Stas) 
48-75      (Dumas) 

16*00     (Erdmann  and  Marchand) 
203-OOtt  (Crookes) 
59-0011   (Dumas) 
25*00      (Pierre) 
59  -40^1(Ebelmen) 
82*53     (Axel  Erdmann) 


^  It  ha*  been  neoeaHurr  to  alter  the  nomben  in  lome  oaaet  where  no  new  special  experiments  have 
been  made.  This  arose  nom  the  fact  that  the  nombers  in  question  were  dedaoed  from  other  eqaira- 
lents  which  have  rinoe  been  corrected.  Those  who  are  cnriooa  in  the  matter  of  eaniTalents  ahonld  r»- 
fer  to  Handwftrterbuoh  der  rdnen  nnd  angewandten  Chemie,  9  Anfl.  Bd.  IL  468,  article  Atomg»> 
wlchto,  by  A.  Wrecker.  With  respect  to  the  equivalents  that  haie  reomtly  been  redetermined,  comp, 
Zeltschrift  t  AnaL  Gbem. 

t  Dumas  makes  910-00.  t  W.  J.  Rnassll  found  99*97.    ( Joum.  Ohem.  Boa  (9).  L  61.) 

J  Dumas  makes  it  48*0a  1  W.  J.  Russell  found  99*87  (kw.  dt.}. 

Dumas  found  88-1B.  ft  BiUdo  Add-iSi  0%  U  After  Lam79D4*0a 

II  Aftsc  Mulder  68*0a  M  Gomp.  p.  141,  note  t. 
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TABLE  n. 


OOMPOfilTION  OF  THE  BASES  AKD  OXTGEN  AjCZD& 


a.  BABB& 


Gboup  L 


CflSSiA 


Bnbidia 


Soda 


Lithia 


Oxide  of  Ammoniom 


Cb   .     . 
0     . 

.     .  133-00     . 
.     .      8-00     . 

.    04^ 
5^7 

CbO     . 

.     .  141-00     . 

.  100^ 

Bb  .     . 
0     .     . 

.     .     85-40    . 
.     .      8-00    . 

.    9148 
8-57 

BbO    , 

.     .    03-40    . 

.  100^ 

K    . 
0     . 

.     .    3911    . 
800. 

.     16-98 

KO. 

.     .    4711     . 

.  100-00 

Na  . 
O    . 

.     .    23-00     . 
.     .      8-00    . 

.     74-19 
•    25-81 

NaO 

.     .    31-00    . 

.  lOOW 

Li   .     . 
0    . 

.     .      7-00    . 
.     .      8-00    . 

.     46-67 
.    53^» 

LiO     . 

.     .     15-00    . 

.  lOOW 

NH4    . 
0     .     . 

.     18-00    . 
8-00     . 

.     69i28 
.    80^ 

NH«0 

.     .     26-00    . 

.  lOODO 

Group  n. 


Baryta 


Strontia 


Lime 


Magnesia 


Ba  .     . 
0     .     . 

.     68-50     . 
8-00     . 

.  89-54 
.     10-46 

BaO    . 

.     76-50    . 

.  100-00 

Sr   .     , 
0    .     . 

.     43-75     . 
.      8-00    . 

.  84-54 
.     15  46 

SrO     . 

.    51-75     . 

.  100-00 

Ca  .     . 
0     . 

.    20-00     . 
.     .      800    . 

.  71-43 
.     28-67 

CaO     . 

.     28-00    . 

.  100  00 

Mg.     . 
0    .     . 

.     12-00    . 
8-00     . 

.  60O8 
.    89-97 

HgO    . 


20-00 


.  100*00 
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Gboup  m. 

Alimiiiia 

0,  .     . 
A1,0,   . 

.  97-50  . 
.    51-50    . 

.  53-40 
.     46-60 

.  100-00 

Or,       . 

.  59-48  . 
.     24-00    . 

.  68-69 
.    81-88 

Cr,0, 


76-48 


100-00 


gboup  nr. 

Oxide  of  Zino 


Protoxide  of  Mangmneie 


beeqaioxide  of  HezigmzMte 


Piotoxide  of  mokel 


Zn  . 
O    .     . 

.     .     82-58    . 
8-00    . 

.  80-26 
.     19-74 

ZnO     . 

.    40-58     . 

• 

.  100-00 

Mn 
0    .     . 

.     .    27-50    . 
.     .      8-00    . 

.  77-46 
.     22-54 

MnO   . 

.     .    85-50     . 

.  100-00 

Mn,      . 
O,  .     , 

.     .    55-00    . 
,     .    24-00     . 

.  69-62 
.    80-88 

Mn,0, 

.     .     79-00    . 

.  100-00 

Ni  .     . 
0     . 

.     .    20-50     . 
.     .      8-00    . 

.  78-67 
.     21-88 

NiO 

.     .    87-50    . 

.  100-00 

Protoxide  of  Cobalt 


Seefinioxide  of  Cobalt 


notoxide  of  Iron 


Beeqaioxide  of  Iron 


Co  . 
0    .     . 

.     29-50    . 
8-00    . 

.  78-67 
.    21-88 

CoO    . 

.    87-50    . 

.  100-00 

Co,       . 
0,  .     . 

.    69-00    . 
.    24-00    . 

.  71-08 
.     28-92 

Co«0,  . 

.     88-00    . 

.  100-00 

Fe  .     . 
O    .     . 

.    28-00    . 
8-00    . 

.  77-78 
.     2222 

FeO    . 

.    86-00     . 

.  100-00 

Fe,.    . 
0,  .     . 

■•56-00    . 
.    24-00     . 

.  70-00 
.    80-00 

Fe,0,  . 

.     80-00    . 

.  100-00 

Gboup  y. 
Oxide  of  Silrer 


Ag. 
0    . 


.  107-97 
8-00 


98-10 
6-90 


Ago 


.  115-97 


.  100-00 


i 

i 
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Suboxide  of  Merooiy 


(hdde  of  Mezoou^ 


Suboxide  of  Copper 


Oxide  of  Coiner 


Teroxide  of  Bimnnth 


Oxide  of  Cadmium 


QboupVL 
Teroxide  of  Gold 


Binoxide  of  Platiimm 


Teroxide  of  Antimonj 


Protoxide  of  Tin 


Binoxide  of  Tfai 


^ 


Fb  .     . 
O    .     . 

.  103-50    . 
8*00    . 

.    92-83 

7*17 

PbO 

.     .  111*50    . 

.  lOOOO 

Hg.      . 
0    . 

.     .  200-00    . 
.     .      8-00    . 

.     9615 
.      8*85 

Hg,0 

.     .  208-00     . 

.  100-00 

?».  : 

.     .  10000    . 
.      8-00    . 

.    92*59 
7-41 

HgO    . 

.     .  108-00    . 

.  100-00 

Cut      . 
0    . 

.    68-40    . 
.     .      8-00    . 

.     88^ 
.     11*20 

CusO   . 

.     71-40    . 

.  100-00 

Cu. 
O    . 

.     .    81-70     . 
.     .      8-00    . 

.     79-85 
.     20*15 

CuO 

.     .    89-70    . 

.  lOOOO 

Bi  .     . 
0.  . 

.     .  208-00    . 
.     .     24-00     . 

.     89^ 
.     10-84 

BiO, 

.     .  282-00     . 

.  lOOW 

Od.     . 
0    . 

.     .    56-00    . 
.     .      8-00    . 

.    87*50 
.     12*50 

OdO    , 

.     .    64-00    . 

.  100*00 

An 
0.  .     . 

.  196-00    . 
.     24-00    . 

.  89*09 
.     10^1 

AuOi  . 

.  220-00    . 

.  lOODO 

Pt  .     . 
0.  .     . 

.     98-94     . 
.     lC-00    . 

.  86-08 
.     18-92 

PtO,   . 

.  114*94    . 

.  liMO 

8b.     . 
O.  .     . 

.  122-00     . 
.     24-00     . 

.  81*56 
.     16  44 

SbO,   • 

.  146-00     . 

.  100-00 

8n  .     . 
0    .     . 

.    59-00    . 
.      8-00    . 

.  88-06 
.     11*94 

SnO    . 

.     67O0    . 

.  100<IO 

8n  .     . 
0.   .     . 

.     59-00    . 
.     16-00    . 

.  78-67 
.    21*88 

SnO.   . 


75-00 


100*00 
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Mid 


As. 

O,. 


75-00 
24-00 


AsOa  . 


99^ 


75-7« 
24-24 


.  100-00 


AxMtaieMld 


Ab. 

O.  . 


75-00 
40-00 


AbO.   .     .  115*00 


05-22 
84-78 


.  100-00 


b,  AOIIML 


dnoBdoMld 


Bv^pimiio  ftoid 


■dd 


Mid 


OzilioMid 


OHrbonioMld 


BiHdoMid 


Kitrio  Mid 


OhknioMld 


Or  . 
Ob  . 

.     .    26-24    . 
.     .    24-00    . 

.  62-28 
.     47^ 

OrOb 

.     .    50-24    . 

.  100-00 

8     . 
Ob   . 

.     .     16-00    . 
.     .     24-00    . 

.    40*00 

.  oaoo 

SQi 

.     .    40-00    . 

.  100-00 

p  . 

0.  . 

.     .    81-00    . 
.     .    40-00    . 

.  48^ 
.    56-84 

PC, 

.     .    71-00     . 

.  100^ 

B    . 
0,  . 

.     .     11-00     . 
.     .     24-00    . 

.  81-48 
.    68-57 

BQi 

.     .    85-00    . 

.  100-00 

O4  . 
0,  . 

.     .     2400    . 
.     .    48-00    . 

.  88*88 
.     66-67 

O4O. 

.     .     72-00    . 

.  100-00 

0    . 
0.  . 

.     .      6-00    . 
.     .     16-00     . 

.  27-27 
.     72-78 

00,     . 

.     22-00     . 

.  10000 

8i   .     . 
0.  .     . 

.     .    14-00    . 
.     16-00    . 

.  46*67 
.    53-8S 

810,    . 

.    80-00    . 

.  100-00 

N   .     . 
0.  .     . 

.     14-00    . 
.    40-00    . 

.  25-98 
.     74-07 

NO,    . 

.     54-00    . 

.  100-00 

01  .     . 
0.  .     , 

.     85-46     . 
.    40-00     . 

.  461^ 
.     58-01 

CIO,  . 

.    75-46    . 

.  100-00 

•' 
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SEDUOnON  OV  OOMFOUNDS  FOUin>  TO  CONSTITUEKT8  BOUGHT  BT  8IMFLB 

MULTIPLICATION  OR  DIYISIOK. 


This  Table  oontains  only  Bome  of  the  more  freqaently  oocmrmg  compomidB ; 
the  formiilsD  pxeceded  \yy  I  give  absolatelj  accnrate  resolts.  The  Table  may 
also  be  extended  to  other  compounds,  bj  proceeding  aoooxding  to  the  instnio- 
tiona  given  in  %  190. 

FOB  INORGANIC  ANALYSIS. 

CABBONIO  ACID. 

I  Gazbonate  of  lime  x  0'44=Carbonio  aoid. 

CHLOBDIK. 

Chloride  of  sUyer  x  0'24734=Chlorine. 

OOFPEB. 

Oxide  of  copper  X  0*79849= Copper. 

IB02f. 

1  Sesquioxide  of  iron  x  0*7=2  Iron. 

1  Sesqnioxide  of  iron  x  0*9=2  Protoxide  of  Iron. 

LEAD. 

Oxide  of  leadxO'9283=Lead. 

ICAONSSIA. 

Pyrophosphate  of  magnesia  x  0*80086=2  Magnesia. 

ICANGANBSE. 

Protosesqnioxide  of  manganese  x  0*72052=8  Manganese. 
Protosesqnioxide  of  manganese  x  0*93018=8  Protoxide  of  mangaoeae. 

PHOSPHOBIG  ACm. 

Pyrophosphate  of  magnesia  x  0*6896 =Phosphoric  add. 
Phosphate  of  sesqnioxide  of  nraniom  (2  Ur*  0,,  POt)  x  0*1991  =Plioephoao 
add. 

POTAflfiiu 

Chloride  of  potassium  x  0;52445=PotasBiam. 
Sulphate  of  potassa  x  0*5408=Pota8ga. 
Potassio-bichloride  of  platinum  x  0*80507  *) 

Potassio-bichloride  of  platinum  J  =CWoride  of  potaarium. 

8*27«  'J 


> 


TABLE  ni. 


«M 


p^iteffio-taioliloride  of  platinoTn  x  0'19372 

or 
PotMrio-biehloride  of  pUtimun 

5188 


BODA. 


Oblozide  of  ■odinm  x  O'58O0=8odA. 
Bo^hftte  of  soda  x  0-48668=8odA. 


8ULPHUB. 


Snlpluito  of  \uajUk  x  0 '18784= Snlpliiue. 


8ULFH17BIO  AOID 


Bolphale  of  iMiTtA  X  0'84886=Siilplmxio  aoid. 


FOB  ORGANIO  ANALTBI8. 


OABBOir. 


Omonio  add  X  0-8727 

or 
OMrbonioacid 

8-866 
or 
OMbonio  add  X  8 

11 


=OaiboiL 


Water  X  0-111111 

or 
Water 

9 


'  =Hjdrogen. 


inTBOOKH. 


Ajamonio-bidiloride  of  platinmii  x  0-08969=:Nitn)goiL 
Flatiniim  x  0'1415=Nltrogen. 
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TAJUM  IV. 


TABU 

• 

Showmg  the  Amount  ofiki 
Number  ofiki 

— -. 

VomdL 

Sought. 

1 

Alnminiom. . 

Alwmina. 

Alumininm 

OiSM6 

A1,0. 

Al, 

• 

Ghiofide  of  ammonimn 
NH4a 

Ammonia 
NH, 

o-nsM 

Ammonio-bicfaloride  ^  i^tunim 

Oxide  of  ammoniam 

O'lim 

N  H4  CI,  Pt  a. 

NH4O 

Ammonio-bidiloride  of  platinum 

Ammonia 

o-onif 

N  H4  CL  Pt  CI, 
Teroxide  of  antimony 

KH. 

O-SMI 

8b  0» 

8b 

Tersnlphide  of  antimony 

Antimony 

o-nm 

SbS. 

Sb 

TezBolpbide  of  antfanony 

Teroxide  of  antimony 

<MBS88I 

SbS, 

SbO, 

Antimonioos  acid 

Teroxide  of  antimony 

0^91801 

8b  0« 

SbO, 

A«i^<<^ 

AxBoniooB  acid 

Arsenio 

0*75788 

AaOi 

Aa 

AiMnieadd 

Arsenio 

o«n7 

AaO, 

Aa 

ArBenicacid 

Arseniousadd 

o«m7 

A8.0, 

AsO, 

TezBolphide  ot  arsenic 

Arsenious  add        , 
AbO,             ^ 

0-80188 

AaS, 

Tenmlphide  of  arsenic 

Aieenioadd 

0*98181 

AsS, 

AaOft 

Arseniate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia 

Arsenic  add 

o-oosii 

2  Mg  0,  N  H4  0,  As  0.  -+-  aq 

AsO, 

Arseniate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia 

Arsenious  add 

O'Snos 

2  Mg  0,  N  H«  0,  As  Oft  +  aq 

.AsO, 

Baziom. 

Baryta 

Barium 

0-88548' 

BaO 

Ba 

Sulphate  of  baryta 

Baryta 

0^580 

Ba  0,  S  0, 

BaO 

Carbonate  of  baiyta 

Baryta 

O'TTOn 

Ba  0,  C  0, 

Ba  0 

^                    / 

Silioo-flnoride  of  barium 

Baryta 

&ium 

Ba  Fl,  Si  Fl, 

Ba  0 

t 

Bismnih..... 

Teroxide  of  bismnth 

Bismuth 

0^8855 

BiO, 

Bi 

Boron. 

Boradc  add 

Boron 

0^1488 

BO, 

B 

Bromine 

Bromide  of  silver 

Bromine 

0-48688 

AgBr 

Br 

Oadminm.. . . 

Oxide  of  cadmium 

Cadmium 

0-87508 

CdO 

Cd 

Caldam 

Tame 

Caldum 

0-71488 

CaO 

Ca 

Sulphate  of  lime 

Lime 

0-41178 

Ca  0.  S  0, 

CaO 

Carbonate  of  lime 

T4ime 

0:56000 

Ca  0,  C  0, 

CaO 

Carbon 

Carbonic  add 

Carbon 

0-97878 

CO, 

C 
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IT. 

Conititucnt  lom^it  tan  •fwj 
OompoQad  found. 


% 

S 

4 

i 

• 

8-78787 

8 

4-27185 

t 

1-00796 

1-60194 

2-18002 

2-66990 

8-20889 

4-80588 

0-68606 

0-95418 

1-27217 

1-59021 

1-90825 

2^82620 

2-54438 

2^6287 

0-23288 

084932 

0^46576 

0-58220 

6-69864 

0-81508 

0-93152 

1<>4796 

0-10228 

0-22842 

0-80456 

0-38070 

0-45684 

0-58299 

0-60918 

0-68627 

1-67128 

2-50685 

8-34247 

4-17808 

5-01870 

5*84982 

6-68194 

7-52055 

1-48S20 

215294 

2-87059 

3-58884 

4-30688 

5^)2353 

5-74118 

6-45882 

1-71766 

2-57647 

8-48580 

4-29412 

5-15294 

6-01177 

6-87059 

7^72942 

1-89610 

2-84416 

8-79221 

4-740B6 

5-68881 

6-68686 

7-58442 

8-58247 

1-51516 

2-27274 

8-03032 

8-78790 

4-54548 

5-80806 

6-06064 

6-81822 

1-80485 

1-95652 

2-60870 

8-26087 

8^1804 

4-56621 

5-21789 

5-86967 

1-72174 

2-58261 

8-44848 

4-30485 

5-16521 

6-02608 

6-88695 

7-74782 

1-60975 

2-41463 

8-21951 

4-02439 

4-82927 

'5-63415 

6-43902 

7-24890 

1-86992 

2-80488 

8-789^ 

4-67480 

5-60975 

6-54471 

7-47967 

8*41463 

1-21058 

1-81579 

2-42105 

3-02631 

3-63158 

4-23684 

4-84210 

5-44787 

«  1-04210 

1-56816 

2-08421 

2-60526 

3-12631 

3-64736 

4-16842 

4-68947 

1-79085 

2-68627 

8-58170 

4-47712 

5-87255 

6-26797 

716340 

8-05882 

1-81880 

1-96996 

2-62661 

3-28326 

3-93991 

4-59656 

5-25322 

5-90987 

1-55880 

2-82995 

!B -10660 

3-88325 

4-66990 

5-43655 

6-21320 

6-98085 

1-09677 

1-64516 

2-19355 

2-74194 

(-29082 

8-88871 

4-38710 

4  98548 

1-79810 

2-68965 

8-58620 

4-48275 

5-37930 

6-27586 

7-17240 

8-06895 

0-62857 

0-94286 

1-25714 

1-57143 

'  1-88572 

2-20000 

2-51429 

2-82857 

0-85120 

1-27680 

1-70240 

2-12800 

2-55360 

2-97920 

3-40480 

8-83040 

l-7500a 

2-62500 

8-50000 

4-37500 

5-25000 

6-12500 

7-00000 

7-87500 

1-42857 

2-14286 

2-86714 

3-57148 

4-28571 

5-00000 

5-71429 

6-42857 

0-82853 

1-28529 

1-64706 

2-05882 

2-47059 

2-88235 

3-29412 

3-70588 

1-12000 

1-68000 

2-24000 

2-80000 

8-36000 

3-92000 

4-48000 

5-04000 

0-54546 

0-81818 

1-09091 

1-36864 

1-63636 

1*90909 

2-18181 

2-45455 

612 
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TABLE  IV. 

Banaenta. 

Foumd. 

1 

Oaibon. 

Carbonate  of  lime 

Carbonic  acid 

0-44000 

Ga  0,  0  Oa 

CO, 

Chlozino 

Chloride  of  silyer 

Chlorine 

0-24724 

AgCl 

CI 

Chloride  of  silver 

Hydrochloric  acid 

0i35421 

AgCl 

HCl 

GhromiaxiL . . 

Sesqnioxide  of  ohromiom 

Chromium 

0118619 

Cr,0. 

Or. 

Seaqnioxide  of  chromiam 

Chromic  add 

I'SlSai 

Cr,  0, 

2CrO, 

Ghromate  of  lead 

Chromic  acid 

0-81082 

Pb  0,  Cr  Oi 

CrO, 

Ck>balt 

Cobalt 

Protoxide  of  oobalt 

1-27112 

Co 

CoO 

Sulphate  of  protoxide  of  cobalt 

Protoxide  of  cobalt 

0-4S887 

Co  0,  S  Oa 

CoO 

Sulphate  of  cobalt  +  sulphate  of 

Protoxide  of  cobalt 

018015 

potassa 

2CoO 

2(CoO,SO,)-h3(K0.80,) 

Sulphate  of  cobalt  +  sulphate  of 

Cobalt 

014171 

potassa'^ 

2Co 

2(Co0.80,)  +  8(KO,  80,) 
Oxide  of  oopper 

■ 

Oopper 

Copper 

0-79649 

CuO 

Cu 

Subsulphide  of  oopper 

Copper 

0-79849 

Cu,  8 

Cu, 

• 

Flaozine 

JPluoride  of  caldum 

Fluorine 

0-48718 

CaFl 

Fl 

Fluoride  of  silioon 

Fluorine 

0-78077 

SiFl, 

Fl, 

Hydrogen. . . 

Water 

Hydroffen 

0-11111 

HO 

H 

Iodine 

Iodide  of  silyer 

Iodine 

0-54049 

Agl 

I 

Protiodide  of  i>alladium 

Iodine 

0-70656 

Pdl 

I 

Iron. 

Seequioxide  of  iron 

Iron 

0-70000 

Fe,  0, 

Fe, 

Sesquioxide  of  iron 

Protoxide  of  iron 

0-90000 

FeaO, 

2FeO 

Sulphide  of  iron 

Iron 

068696 

FeS 

Fe 

Leadi 

Oxide  of  lead 

Lead 

01»885 

\m 

PbO 

Pb 

Sulphate  of  lead 

Oxide  of  lead 

0-73597 

Pb  0,  S  O, 

PbO 

Sulphate  of  lead 

Lead 

0-68817 

Pb  0,  S  0, 

Pb 

• 

Sulphide  of  lead 

Oxide  of  lead 

0-98306 

PbS 

PbO 

Lithium..... 

Carbonate  of  lithia 

Lithia 

0-40541 

Li  0,  C  0, 

LiO 

Sulphate  of  Uthia 

Lithia 

0-27278 

Li  0,  S  0, 

LiO 

Banc  phoftphaie  of  lithia 

Lithia 

0^8798 

3LiO,PO. 

8  LiO 

V 
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(otm^AuMi). 


s 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

t 

0-88000 

1-82000 

1-76000 

2*20000 

2-64000 

8-08000 

8-52000 

3*96000 

0*40448 

0-74172 

0-98896 

1-23620 

1-48844 

178068 

1-97792 

2-22516 

0-50842 

0-76268 

1-01684 

1-27105 

1*52526 

1*77947 

2-03368 

2-28789 

1-87238 

2-05858 

2-74477 

3-43096 

4-11715 

4-80884 

5-48954 

6-17578 

2-62762 

8-94142 

5*25523 

6-56904 

7-88285 

9-19666 

10-51046 

11-82427 

0«dl24 

0-93187 

1-24249 

1-55311 

1-86878 

217485 

2-48498 

2-79560 

2-54287 

8-81856 

5-08474 

6-35593 

7-62712 

8-89830 

10-16949 

11-44067 

.0^774 

1-45161 

1-93548 

2-41935 

2-90323 

8-88710 

3-87097 

4  35484 

0-86029 

0-54044 

0-72058 

0-90073 

1-08088 

1*26102 

1*44117 

1-62131 

0-28848 

0-42514 

0-56686 

0*70857 

0-85029 

0-99200 

1-18872 

1*27548 

1-59698 

2-89547 

319396 

3*99244 

4*79093 

5-58942 

6-38791 

7*18640 

1-59698 

2-39547 

3-19896 

3-99244 

4*79093 

5-58942 

6-38791 

7*18640 

01^486 

1-46154 

1*94872 

2-43590 

2-92807 

8*41027 

3-89748 

4-88461 

1-46154 

219231 

2-92308 

3-65385 

4-88461 

5*11538 

5-84615 

6-57692 

0^22222 

0-33333 

0*44444 

0-55555 

0-66667 

0*77778 

0-88889 

1-00000 

1-08099 

1-62148 

2-16198 

2*70247 

8-24297 

8*78846 

4-32396 

4*86445 

1-41111 

211667 

2-82222 

3-52778 

4-233d4 

4-98889 

5-64445 

6-35000 

1-40000 

2  10000 

2  80000 

3-50000 

4-20000 

4-90000 

5-60000 

« -30000 

1-80000 

2-70000 

8-60000 

4-50000 

5-40000 

6*30000 

7-20000 

8*10000 

1^87278 

190909 

2-54546 

3  18182 

8-81818 

4*45455 

509091 

5*72728 

1-86650 

2-78475 

3  71300 

4-64126 

5-56951 

6  49776 

7-42601 

8  85426 

1-47195 

220792 

2-94390 

3-67987 

4-41584 

5-15182 

5-88779 

6-62877 

186684 

2-04950 

2-78267 

3-41584 

4-09901 

4-78218 

5-46534 

6-14851 

1-86611 

2-79916 

8-73222 

4-66527 

5-59832 

6-58138 

7-46448 

8-39749 

0-81081 

1-21622 

1-62162 

2-02703 

243248 

2-88784 

3-24324 

3-64865 

0-54545 

0-81818  ' 

1-09091 

1-36864 

1-63686 

1*90909 

2-18182 

2*45454 

077586 

1-16379 

1*55172 

1-93966 

2-32759 

2-71552 

• 

8-10645 

t 

• 

8*48188 
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TABLE  I?. 


Btomenta. 

Foond. 

Booght. 

1 

Magneeiuxn. . 

Magnesia 
MgO 

Magnesium 
Hg 

o^ooeo 

Snlphate  of  magnesia 

Magnesia 

0^8350 

MgO,80, 

MgO 

Pyrophosphatte  of  magnesia 

Magnesia 

o-deon 

2MgO,PO» 

8MgO 

Manganese.. 

Protoxide  of  manganese 

Manganese 

0T7465 

MnO 

Mn 

Piotoseeqnioxide  of  manganese 

Manganese 

0-7S062 

Mn  0+Mn,Oi 

Mn, 

Sesqnioxide  of  manganese 

Manganese 

O^RMSO 

Mn,Oi 

Mn, 

Snlphate  of  protoxide  of  manganese 

Protoxide  of  manganese 

0-47080 

Mn  0,  S  0. 

MnO 

Sulphide  of  manganese 

Ptotoxide  of  manganese 

0-81000 

, 

MnS 

MnO 

Snlphide  of  manganese 

Manganese 

o-oasis 

MnS 

Mn 

MercQzy 

Mercury 

Suboxide  of  mercury 

1O4000 

Hg, 

Mercory 

Hg,0 
Oxide  of  mercury 

1-08000 

Hg 

HgO 

Snbohloride  of  meronry 

Mercury 

O-84M0 

Hg.Cl 

Hg, 

Sulphide  of  mercury 

Mercury 

080807 

HgS 

Hg 

Niokel 

Protoxide  of  niokel 

Niokel 

0-78607 

NiO 

Ni 

Nitrogen. . . . 

Nitrogen 

0-00071 

N  H«  CI,  Pt  CI, 

N 

Platinum 

Nitrogen 

0-14165 

Pt 

N 

Sulphate  of  baryta 

Nitric  acid 

0-4685S 

BaO,  SO, 

NO, 

Cyanide  of  silyer 

Cyanogen 

010410 

AgCN 

C,N 

Cyanide  of  silver 

Hydro<7amc  acid 

0-201M 

AgCN 

HC,N 

Ozjgen. 

Alumina 

Oxygen 

0-40608 

A1,0, 

o. 

Teroxide  of  antimony 

Oxygen 

0-16418 

SbO. 

o. 

Arsenious  acid 

Oxygen 

0^84848 

AsO, 

0, 

Arsenioaoid 

Oxygen 

0-34783 

AsO» 

o, 

Baryta 

Oxygen 

010468 

BaO 

O 

Teroxide  of  bismuth 

Oxygen 

0-10045 

BiO, 

O, 

Oi^de  of  cadmium 

Oxygen 

O-18500 

CdO 

^  0 

Sesquioxide  of  chromium 

Oxygen 

0^1881 

Cr.O, 

0. 

Protoxide  of  oobalt 

Oxygen 

0^1838 

CoO 

0 
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(opwtfmMj). 


a 

s 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

! 

9 

1-90061 

1-80091 

2-40121 

8-00151 

8-60182 

4-20212 

4*80942 

1 

6-40678 

0-M700 

1-00061 

1-88401 

1^751 

2^101 

2-88451 

2^)6^ 

8-00162 

0-73072 

1O8108 

^44144 

1-80180 

2-16216 

2-62252 

2*88488 

8iM824 

V64»SO 

282894 

8-09859 

8^7824 

4-64789 

5*42254 

619718 

1 

6im88 

1-44105 

2  16157 

9-88210 

8-60262 

4  82814 

5-04867 

5*76419 

6-48472 

1-89241 

2^)8861 

2-78481 

8-48102 

4-17722 

4-87842 

5*56962 

6-26588 

0-94040 

1-41060 

1-88080 

2-85099 

2-82119 

0-29189 

8*76159 

4-28179 

1-68218 

2-44828 

8-26487 

4-08046 

4^9655 

5-71264 

662874 

7-84488 

1-26487 

1-89656 

2-52874 

8  16092 

8-79810 

4-42529 

5-05147 

1 

5-68966 

2-08000 

812000 

4-16000 

5-20000 

6-24000 

7-28000 

8-82000 

9-86000 

2-16000 

8-24000 

4-82000 

5-40000 

6-48000 

7-66000 

8:64(i00 

9-72000 

1-69880 

2  54820 

8-89760 

4-24701 

5-09641 

5-94581 

6-79521 

7-64461 

1-72414 

2-58621 

8-44828 

4-81084 

5  17241 

6-08448 

6-89655 

7-75862 

1-57888 

2-86000 

814667 

8^8888 

4-72000 

5-60667 

6-29884 

9 

7-08000 

0-12542 

018812 

0-25088 

0-81854 

0-87626 

0*48896 

0-50166 

0-56487 

0-28810 

0-42464 

0-56619 

0-70774 

0-84929 

0-99084 

118!^ 

1-27896 

0-92704 

1-89066 

1-85408 

2-81760 

2-78111 

8-24468 

8-70815 

4-17167 

0-88820 

0-58280 

0-77640 

0-97050 

116460 

1-85870 

1-55280 

1-74690 

O-40612 

0-60468 

0-80624 

1-00780 

1-20986 

1-41092 

1*61248 

1-81404 

0-98204 

1-89806 

1-86408 

2-88010 

2-79611 

8-26218 

8-72815 

419417 

0  82877 

0-49815 

0-65754 

0-82192 

0-98680 

115069 

1  -81507 

1-47946 

0-48484 

0-72726 

0-96968 

1  -21210 

1-45452 

1-69694 

1-98086 

2-18178 

6-69565 

104848 

• 

1-89180 

1-78918 

2-08696 

2-48478 

2-78261 

8-18048 

0-20915 

0-81878 

0-41880 

0-52288 

0*62745 

0-78308 

0-88660 

0-94118 

0-20690 

0-81085 

0-41880 

0  51726 

0-62070 

0-72415 

0*82760 

0-98105 

0-25000 

0*87500 

0-50000 

0-62500 

0-75000 

0-87500 

1-00000 

112500 

0-62762 

0-94148 

1-25524 

1-56905 

1-88286 

2-19667 

2-51048 

2-82466 

0-42667 

0-64000 

0  85888 

1-06667 

1-28000 

1*49888 

1-70666 

1-92000 
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TABLB  lY. 


TABLE  IT. 


OjLjgeiL. 


Vomid. 


PhosphaniB. . 


PotftflBiiiin. 


Oxide  of  copper 

CnO 

Pzotoxide  of  iron 

FeO 

Sesqnioxide  of  iron 

Fe«Os 

Oxide  of  lead 

PbO 

lime 

OaO 

MagnesiA 

VgO 

Protoxide  of  manganese 

MnO 

Ptotoaeaciaioxide  of  maoganeae 

Mn  O  +  Mns  O, 

Seaqoioxide  of  manganese 

Mns  Os 

Suboxide  of  mercury 

Hg.O 

Oxide  of  mercozy 

HgO 
Protoxide  of  nickel 
NiO 
PotaaM 
KO 
Silioioacid 
SiO, 
Oxide  of  aUTer 
Ago 
Soda 
NaO 
Strontia 
SrO 
Binoxide  of  tin 
SnO, 
Water 
HO 
Oxide  of  aino 
ZnO 
Phosphoric  acid 
PO. 
Pyrophosphate  of  magnesia 
2  Mg  O,  P  O. 
Phosphate  of  sesqnioxide  of  iron 
Fe,  0„  P  O, 
Phosphate  of  silver 
8AgO,PO. 
Phosphate  of  seequioxide  of  oraniom 
2Ur,  O^POft 
Pyrophosphate  of  silver 
2  Ag  O,  P  O. 
PotaJna 
KO 
Sulphate  of  potaasa 
E  O,  S  O, 


Booght 


Oxygen 
^  O 
Oxygen 
^  O 
Onrgen 

Oxygen 
^  O 
Oxygen 
^  O 
Oxygen 
^  O 
Oxygen 
^  O 
Oxygen 

O4 
Oxygen 
-O, 
Oxygen 

O 
Oxygen 
^  O 
Oxygen 

O 
Oxygen 

O 
Oxygen 

O, 
Oxygen 

O 
Oxygen 

O 
Oxygen 

O 
Oxygen 

O, 
Oxygen 

O 

Oxygen 

O 

Phoephoroa 

P 

Phosphoric  acid 

PO. 
Phosphoric  acid 

PO. 
Phosphoric  acid 

PO. 
Phosphoric  acid 

PO. 

Phosphoric  acid 

PO. 

Potassium 

K 

Potaasa 

KO 


0-20151 

0*22222 

0-80000 

0<m75 

0-28671 

0^9^70 

0-22586 

0-27947 

0^0880 

0-08846 

0-07407 

0-21888 

0  16082 

01S3838 

006888 

01^810 

0-15469 

0-21888 

0-88889 

0-19740 

0-48602 

0-68964 

0-47020 

016949 

0-19910 

0128487 

0^8018 

0-54080 


^ 


TABLB  IV. 
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(etmUMt^ 


% 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

0-40S02 

0-60458 

0*80604 

1*00756 

1-20907 

1-41058 

1-61209 

1-81860 

0*44444 

0.66667 

0*88889 

1*11111 

1-88388 

1*55555 

1*77778 

2-00000 

0-60000 

0-90000 

1-20000 

1-50000 

1*80000 

210000 

2*40000 

2-70000 

014850 

0*21525 

0*28700 

0-35874 

0*48049 

0*50224 

0-57399 

0-64574 

0-57148 

0-85714 

1-14286 

1-42857 

1*71429 

2*00000 

2-28571 

2-57148 

0-79089 

1*19909 

1*59879 

1-99849 

2*89818 

2*79788 

3-19758 

8-59727 

0-45070 

0  67606 

0-90141 

1  -12676 

1-85211 

1*57746 

1-80282 

2-02817 

0*55895 

0-88848 

111790 

1*39738 

1-67686 

1-95633 

2-28581 

2-51528 

0*60759 

0-91189 

1*21519 

1-51899 

1*82278 

2*12658 

2-43038 

2-78417 

0-07692 

011539 

0*15385 

0-19231 

0*28077 

0*26928 

0-30770 

0-34616 

014815 

0-22222 

0*29630 

0-87087 

0*44444 

0*51862 

0-59259 

0-66667 

042667 

0-64000 

0*85333 

1*06667 

1-28000 

1-49833 

1-70667 

1-92000 

0-88964 

0-50946 

0-67928 

0*84910 

1*01892 

118874 

1-35856 

1-52838 

1-06667 

1-60000 

2*18333 

2*66667 

8*20000 

8-78383 

4-26667 

4-80000 

0-18796 

0-20694 

0-27592 

0-84490 

0*41388 

0-48286 

0*55184 

0-62082 

0-51621 

0-77481 

1*03242 

1-29052 

1*54863 

1*80678 

2-06484 

2-32294 

0*80018 

0-46377 

0*61836 

0*77295 

0-92758 

* 

1-08212 

1*23671 

1-89180 

042667 

0-64000 

0*85388 

l-066«7 

1-28000 

1*49833 

* 

1*70667 

1-92000 

1-77778 

2-66667 

3*55556 

4-44445 

5-38333 

6-22222 

711111 

8-00000 

0-89480 

0*59220 

0*78960 

0-98700 

1-18440 

1*88180 

1-57920 

1-77660 

0*87824 

1-80986 

1*74648 

2-18309 

2*61971 

8*05633 

3-49295 

8-92957 

1-27928 

1-91892 

2*55856 

8-19820 

8*83784 

4*47748 

5-11712 

5-75676 

0^4040 

1  -41060 

1*88080 

2-35099 

2*82119 

3*29139 

876159 

4-23179 

0-88898 

0-50847 

0-67796 

0-84745 

^•01694 

1*18643 

1-35592 

1  -52541 

0*89821 

0*59731 

0-79641 

0-99551 

1*19462 

1*39372 

1-59282 

1-79198 

0*46874 

0*70811 

0-98748 

1*17185 

1*40622 

1*64059 

1-87496 

2*10933 

1-66086 

2*49054 

8*82072 

415090 

4-98108 

6*^126 

6-64144 

7*47162 

1*08161 

1*62241 

216321 

2-70402 

3*24482 

3*78568 

4-32640 

4*86723 
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TABLE  IV. 


TABLE  IV. 


KlfloneiitB. 

Fcrand. 

Booglit. 

1 

PotawrinTn  .. 

Ghloxide  of  potusiiiin 

Potassinm 

0*53445 

KGl 

K 

Chloride  of  potasBiam 

Potassa 

0-63178 

KGl 

KO 

Potassio-biohloride  of  platinum 

Potassa 

0-19272 

K  01,  Pt  CU 

KO 

Potaasio-biohloride  of  platinum 

Chloride  of  potassium 

0-30607 

K  CI,  Pt  01, 

KCl 

SiUoon. 

Silicic  aoid 

Silicon 

0-46667 

SiO, 

Si 

SHver. 

Chloride  of  silTei 

Silyer 

0-75276 

AgOl 
Chloride  of  silTer 

Oxide  of  silver 

0-80654 

AgOl 

Ago 

Bodiuin. 

Soda 

Sodium 

0-74190 

NaO 

Na 

Sulphate  of  soda 

Soda 

0-43658 

Na  0,  S  0, 

NaO 

Chloride  of  sodium 

Soda 

0-58022 

.  NaOl 

s       Na  0 

Chloride  of  Sodinm 

Sodium 

0-39337 

NaCl 

Na 

Carbonate  of  soda 

Soda 

0-58487 

Na  0,  0  0, 

NaO 

Btzontinm. . . 

Strontia 

Strontium 

0-84541 

SrO 

Sr 

Sulphate  of  strontia 

Strontia 

0-56403 

,   SrO,  SO, 

SrO 

Carbonate  of  strontia 

Strontia 

0-70169 

Sr  0,  C  0, 

SrO 

Snlplmr. .... 

Sulphate  of  baiyta 

Sulphur 

0-13734 

Ba  0,  S  0, 

S 

Tersolphide  of  arsenic 

Sulphur 

0-89004 

AsS, 

s. 

Sulphate  of  baiyta 

Sulphuric  acid 

0-34335 

Ba  0,  S  0, 

SO, 

Tin. 

Binozide  of  tin 

Tin 

0-78667 

SnO, 

Sn 

Binoxide  of  tin 

Protoxide  of  tin 

0-89338 

SnO, 

SnO 

Zino 

Oxide  of  zinc 

Zinc 

0^0260 

ZnO 

Zn 

Sulphide  of  zinc 

Oxide  of  sine 

0-83515 

1 

ZnS 

ZnO 

Sulphide  of  zinc 

Zinc 

0-67031 

ZnS 

Zn 

TABU  TV. 
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(eonHnus^ 


% 

8 

4 

5 

« 

T 

8 

• 

1-04890 

1-57885 

2-09780 

2-62225 

3-14669 

3-67114 

4-19559 

4-72004 

1-26346 

1-89519 

2-52692 

3-15865 

8-79087 

4-42210 

5-05383 

5-68556 

0-88645 

0-57817 

0-77090 

0-96862 

1-15634 

1-34907 

1-54179 

1-78452 

0-61015 

0-91522 

1-22080 

1-52587 

1-83044 

2-13552 

2-44059 

2-74567 

0^3833 

1-40001 

1-86667 

2  •33333 

2-80000 

3*26667 

3-78338 

4-20000 

1-50552 

2^25828 

8-01104 

8-76380 

4-51656 

5-26982 

6-02208 

677484 

1-61708 

2-42562 

8-28416 

4-04270 

4-85124 

5-65978 

6-46832 

7-27686 

1-48)79 

2^32669 

2-96758 

8-70948 

4-45137 

5-19327 

5-93516 

6-67706 

0'87816 

1-80975 

1-74688 

2-18291 

2-61949 

3-05607 

8-49265 

31^2924 

1-06043 

1-59065 

212086 

2-65108 

3-18130 

8-71151 

4-24173 

4-77194 

0-78678 

118009 

1-57846 

1-96688 

2-36019 

2-75356 

3-14692 

8-54029 

116974 

1-75460 

2-88947 

2-92434 

8-50921 

4-09407 

4-67894 

5-26881 

1-69082 

2-53628 

8-38164 

4-22705 

5-07247 

5-91788 

6-76329 

7-60870 

1-12807 

1-69210 

2-25618 

2-82017 

3-88420 

8-94823 

4-51226 

6-07630 

1-40339 

210508 

2-80678 

8-50848 

4-21017 

4-91186 

5-61856 

6-81526 

0-27468 

0-41202 

0*54936 

0-68670 

0-82403 

0-96137 

1-09871 

1-28605 

078049 

1-17078 

1-56097 

1-95122 

2-34146 

2-73170 

8-12194 

8-51219 

0-68670 

1-08004 

1-87839 

1-71674 

2-06009 

2-40844 

2-74678 

8-09013 

1-57333 

2-86000 

8-14667 

8-93833 

4-72000 

5-50667 

6-29334 

7-08000 

1-78667 

2-68000 

8-57388 

4-46667 

5-36000 

6-25333 

714666 

8-04000 

1-60520 

2-40780 

8-21040 

4-01300 

4-81560 

5-61820 

6-42080 

7-22840 

1-67031 

2-50546 

8-84062 

4-17577 

5-01092 

5-84608 

6-68123 

7-51689 

1-84061 

2-01092 

2-68128 

8-85154 

4-02184 

4-69215 

5-86246 

6-06276 
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TABLE  V. 


BFECiriC   OKAYITT  AMD  ABSOLUTE  WEIGHT  OF  SEVERAL   OASES. 


Atmospheric  air 

Oxygen 

Hydrogen. 

Water,  vapor  of 

Oarbon,  vapor  of 

Carbonic  acid. 

CSarbonio  oxide 

Marah  gas 

Bay  1  gas 

Phorohoms,  vapor  ol 
Snlpnor,  vapor  of . . . . 
Hydroeolpharic  acdd . . 

Iodine,  vapor  of 

Bromine,  vapor  of.. . . 

Chlorine 

Nitrogen 

Ammonia. 

Cyanogen. 


^pedflc  gnTity,  atmcMh 
ptMrloairsl-OOOa 


1-0000 

110882 

0-00027 

0-62348 

0-88124 

1-52894 

0-96978 

0-55416 

0-96978 

4-29474 

6-64992 

1-17759 

8-78898 

5-58952 

2-45681 

0-96978 

0-58879 

1-80102 


1  Utze  (1000  cnbio  oniti- 
metrca)  of  gaa  At  0^  «Dd  0-T8 
metre  bar.  preamre  weighs 


1-29866 
1 -48879  i 
0-08961 
0-80651 
1-07584 
1-97146 
1-25456 
0-71689 
1-25456 
5-55593 
8-60278 
152840 
11-36995 
7-16625 
8-17768 
1-25456 
0-76169 
2^2991 


TABLE  VI. 


COMPABISON  OF  THE  DEGREES  OF  THE  MERCUBIAL  THERMOMETEB 

THOSE  OF  THE  AIR  THERMOMETEB. 


WITH 


According  to  Magnus. 

Degrees  of  the  mercnrial  Degreee  of  the  air 

thennometer.  thennomeier. 

100 100-00 

150 148-74 

200 197-49 

250 245-89 

800 294-51 

880 820-92 


EDITOE^S  APPENDIX. 


COEBECnON  OF  THE  VOLUME  OF  OASES. 

Dr.  Oibbs'  method  of  finding  at  once  the  total  correction  for  temperth 
ture,  pressure,  and  moieture  in  absolute  determinations  of  nitragen^  or 
other  gases  : — * 

^^  I  take  a  graduated  tube,  which  I  fill  with  merclliy,  then  displace 
about  two-thirds  of  the  merctiry  with  air,  and  invert  the  tube  into  a  da- 
tei*n  of  mercury.  Then  I  make  fotir  or  five  determinations  of  the  volume 
of  the  included  (moist)  air  in  the  usual  manner,  and  find  the  volum^ 
of  the  air  at  0°  and  760™"*  as  a  mean  of  all  the  determinations.  This 
tube  I  call  the  companion  tube,  and  it  always  hangs  in  the  little  room 
I  use  for  gas  analyses.  Suppose  the  volume  of  (dry)  air  at  0^  and  760>Bni 
is  132.35  C.C. 

'^  Now,  in  making  an  absolute  nitrogen  determination'  I  collect  the 
nitrogen  moist  over  mercury  in  a  graduated  tube,  and  then  suspend  the 
measuring  tube  by  the  side  of  the  companion  tube.  I  then  by  a  cord 
and  pulley  bring  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  two  tubea  to  coiroayond 
exactly,  and  then  read  off  the  volume  of  air  in  the  companion  tube  and 
the  volume  of  nitrogen  in  the  measuring  tube.  I  ought  to  have  stated 
that  the  two  tubes  hang  in  the  same  cistern  of  mercury.  Suppose  the 
volume  of  air  in  the  companion  tube  to  be  143  c.c. ;  then  the  total  cor- 
rection for  temperature,  pressure  and  moisture  will  be  143* — 132*36  = 
10*65  C.C.  The  correction  for  the  nitrogen  will  then  be  found  by  Bule 
of  Three.  As  the  observed  volume  of  air  in  the  companion  tube  is  to 
the  observed  volume  of  nitrogen,  so  is  (in  this  case)  10*65  to  the  re- 
quired correction.  In  this  way,  when  the  volume  of  air  in  the  com- 
panion tube  is  once  found,  no  fwrther  observations  of  tempercUure,  preS' 
sure,  or  height  of  mercwry  above  the  mercwry  in  the  cistern  are  necessary. 
The  companion  tube  lasts  for  an  indefinite  time.  I  have  even  used  it 
filled  with  water,  without  any  appreciable  change  in  some  weeks,  but  I 
prefer  mercury.  As  the  two  tubes  hang  side  by  side,  there  is  never  an 
appreciable  difference  of  temperature.  My  results  are  most  satisfEictory. 
Williamson  &  Bussell  have,  as  you  know,  used  a  companion  tube 
for  equatim,g  pressures,  but  not  for  finding  the  total  value  of  the  tem- 
perature and  pressure  correction  at  once ;  and  I  believe  that  my  process 
is  wholly  new.  Certainly  it  is  wonderfully  convenient,  and  saves  all 
tables  and  labor  of  computation.'^ 

ASSAY  OF  CHROMIC   IRON. 

Mix  the  pulverized  ore  in  a  platinum  vessel  with  three  parts  of  pul- 
verized and  pure  cryolite ;  upon  the  top  of  the  mixture  place  twelve 

*  Private  ooxamunication. 
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parts  of  bisolphate  of  potassa,  or  of  soda ;  heat,  cautiously  at  first,  to 
fusion,  for  filbeen  minutes ;  digest  the  cold  fused  mass  with  a  little 
strong  hydrochloric  acid,  for  ten  minutes — (so  far  Gibbs  and  Clabke, 
Am.  Jour,  ScLy  2d  ser.,  xlv.,  178)  ;  add  a  fefw  drops  of  alcohol  to 
reduce  any  chromic  acid ;  dilute  with  water,  and  add  cautiously  chloride 
of  barium  until  all  sulphuiic  acid  is  precipitated.  Filter :  concentrate 
■the  filtrate  to  a  small  bulk  in  a  porcelain  oapside ;  add  (according  to 
Stober  and  Peabson,  Am,  Jour.  Sci.j  2d  ser.,  idviii.,  pp.  198-200) 
nitric  acid  and  crystals  of  chlorate  of  potash,  and  maintain  tiie  heat 
(covering^the  capsule  with  an  inverted  funnel)  until  the  chromium  is  all 
oxidized  to  chromic  acid  ;  add,  if  needful,  more  chloride  of  barium,  to 
convert  jfebe  chromic  acid  into  chromate  of  barium ;  evaporate  off  the 
great  excess  of  acid  ;  dilute.  Allow  the  precipitate  to  subside ;  decant 
the  clear  liquid  into  a  filter  ;  wash  the  precipitate  by  decantation 
with  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  finally  tranderring  it  to  the  filter ; 
dry ;  ignite  gently  apart  from  the  filter,  and  weigh  the  chromate  of 
baryta. 

Note. — The  above  scheme,  as  yet  untried  by  the  Editor,  is  simply  proposed 
as  an  attempt  to  oombine  the  best  points  in  the  two  Yalnable  commonioations 
referred  to,  with  a  view  to  make  a  rapid  method  for  estimating  ohromiam  in  its 
ore.  The  observation  of  Storer  and  Pearson  in  the  paper  above  cited  (p.  200, 
paragraph  v.),  promises  a  still  better  method,  which  deserres  elakoration. 

SEPABATIOK  OF  PH08PH0BIC  ACID    FBOX  LIME,  ALUKIKA,   AND   OXIDE  OF 

LIME. 

■ 

In  absence  of  sulpkwic  <icid,  Bbasbieb  {Ann.  Chun.  JPhya.  [4]  viL, 
355)  dissolves  the  phosphates  in^  hydrochloric  acid,  adds  ammonia  in 
excess,  and  re-dissoives  the  precipitated  phosphates  by  additions  of  citric 
add,  keeping  the  liquid  ammoniacal.  From  the  solution  thus  obtained, 
the  {^osphoric  acid  is  thrown  down  by  chloride  of  magmesinm,  as  pure 
ammonio-magnesian  phosphate.  Since  the  latter  is  sensibly  soluble  in 
citrate  of  ammonia^  the  citric  acid  solution  should  be  added,  drop  by 
drop,  avoiding  an  excess.  The  chloride  of  magnesium  should  be  free 
from  sulplnuic  acid,  otherwise  sulphate  of  lime  would  alft>  be  precipi- 
tated. It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  results  will  faU  out  too  low  in 
presence  of  much  iron  or  alumina  (see  p.  276,  a),  but  the  method  is  very 
convenient  for  the  analysis  of  bone-black  and  many  native  phosphates. 
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Acetic  Acid  (reagent),  see  Qtiqi  Anal 

table  of  specifio  gtamty 401 

Addimetry 487 

Air,  analysiB  of  atmoepfaeiio G58 

Alcohol  (reagent),  see  QtiaL  Anal 

Alkalimetry 498 

Alumina. 118 

basio  aoetate. 118 

formiate 118 

estimation 174 

hydrate... 112 

separation  from  alkaliea. 850 

alkaline  eartiis 8(M) 

sesquioxid*  of  dizomiam 854 

Ammonia  (reagent),  see  Qtuil  Anal 

anenio-molybdate « . . .  • 189 

carbonate  (reagent),  aee  Q^al:  An€U,y  axid 88,  90 

estimation 158 

molybdate  (reagent),  seo  Qual  Anal 

nitrate  (reagent) 91 

oxalate  (reagent),  see  Qual  Anal 

phospho-molybdate 148 

separation  from  other  alkalies 841 

snccinate  (reagent) 87 

table  of  speciito  gravity  of  solutiona 498 

Ammoniom,  chloride '  105 

(reagent),  see  Qual  Anal^  and 87,  91 

sulphide  (reagent),  see  Qital  Anal 

Analysis,  grarimetrio 1 

quantitatiye 1—5,  40 

Yolometria 2,  80 

Antimony 186 

antimoniate  of  tezozide  (antimonioiia  add) 186 

estimation : JS4i\, 

separation  from  bases  of  groups  L— Y 887 

other  metals  of  group  YI 897 

sulphides 185 

terozide,  separation  from  antimonio  add. 402 

Anvil 84 

Aqua  regia  (reagent),  see  Qual,  Anal 

Araenic,  estimation 249 

separation  from  bases  of  groups  L — ^Y 888 

other  metals  of  group  YL 897 

tersulphide 188 

Arsenious  acid  (reagent)  95 

and  arsenic  adds,  separation  from  eaoh  other 899 

othei  adds  of  group  I. . . .  iOSi — 408 
Azotometer 159 
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BaIiANCB ■ 9 — 14 

Barium  chloride  (reagent) 88 

Bilioofluoride 107 

Baiyta  (reagent) 86 

acetate  (reagent) 88 

carbonate 107 

(reagent),  see  QuaL  Anal^  and 89 

estimation ..     164 

hydrate  (reagent) 90 

separation  from  alkalies 344 

other  alkaline  earths 346 

sulphate 106 

Baths,  air- 38 

paraffin- 40 

water- 37,  49 

Bismuth  basic  nitrate 132 

carbonate 133 

chromate 133 

estimation 232 

separation  from  base  of  groups  L — IV. 375 

other  bases  of  group  V 879 

teroxide 131 

tersulphide 132 

Bane  black,  analysis 550 

dust,  analysis 547 

Boiracio  acid,  estimation. 279 

separation  from  bases 281 

other  acids  of  group  1 402 — 408 

Biomine,  estimation  of  H  Br 309 

free 811 

.*<»  separation  from  acids  of  group  1 409 

chlorine  and  iodine 412—41 7 

metals 311 

Bnnsen  burner 49 

Bnnsen^s  pump 70,  79 

Burettes.   27—33 

Gadmiuh  carbonate 183 

estimation 285 

oxide 133 

separation  from  bases  of  groups  I. — IV 875 

other  bases  of  group  V 379 

sulphide 133 

Galdum  chloride  (reagent),  see  QwL  jItuiZ.,  and 89,  100 

fluoride 145 

Calculation  of  analyses 458 

tables  for 603 

Oarbonic  add  estimation 285 

separation  from  bases 287 

other  acids  of  group  L 402 — 408 

Chloric  add  estimation 835 

separation  from  other  adds 418 

Chlorimetry 604 

Chlorine  (reagent),  see  QuaL  Anal.,  and  . . .  ^ 91 

estimation  of  H  CI 80^ 

of  free 807 

separation  from  adds  of  group  1 438 

bromine  and  iodine 414--416 

metals. 806 

Chromic  add  estimation 257 

separation  from  bases 261 

other  adds  of  group  L 402—406 

iron,  analysia 865—681 
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Ghromioni,  Besquioxide • » 114 

estimation V. 175^ 

Beparation  from  alkalies. 860^* 

alkaline  earths 854 

alumina 854t 

hydntted ^ 114 

Clip 

OoKnl* 

-       'toxide 1 

<•  : 1 

(• .  .'         '"om  alkalies 

ikaline  earths 

wes  of  group  III 

other  bases  of  group  IV 

sesquiozide 

and  potassa,  nitrite ^^^ 

sulphate 

sulphide 

Compression-cock 

Cone,  platinum » . . 

Copper. 

(reagent) 

estimation 

in  ores  

oxide IM   | 

(reagent) Jm 

Beparation  from  bases  of  groups  I. — IV flK 

other  base»,of  group^ 

suboxide '• 

Bubsulphide 

subsulphocyanide 

sulphide 

Crucibles,  platinum. 

(Crucible  tongs 

Cupellation 

Cyanogen  estimation. 

separation  from  acids  of  group  L 

chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine 

metals 

Cylinder,  graduated 

Decant  ATioK 

and  filtration. Wk 

Decinormal  solutions .* |V 

I>esiccator8 JH 

Determination  of  bodies WM 

Dolomite  analysis ofll 

Drying 

of  filters 

of  precipitates 

-tube,  liiebig^B 1^ 

Elements  considered  in  thiB  work. 9  m 

Elutriation. 

Equivalents,  table  of 

of  organic  bodies,  determination 

Knlmann^s  float. 

EHtimation  of  bodies. 

Ether  (reagent) 

Evaporation 4 

Exercises 

Experimenta 
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Tbxbjcyakoqwx  estdmatton^ 819 

separation W  H ,  Cf dy  from  H  CI 417 

[Ferrocyanogen  estimatioiL 319 

^  ^J                            separation  of  Ha  Cfy  from  H  CI 417 

Filter-afiih  estimation 62 

paper 56 

patterns 56 

stands. 57 

Itration 55 — 59 

Bonsen^s  rapid  method 66,  79 

taorine  estimation 284 

separation  from  acids  of  group  L 402 — 408 

metals -. ^4 

inlsB  empirical 468 

rational 471 

..^ 56 

.D 134 

t  ^iw       assay 

^mM      estimation 237 

separation  from  bases  of  groups  L — ^V 887 

other  metals  of  group  VI 397 

tersulphide 134 

,^— -lo,  analysis 545 

I               Vpipowder,  analysis 514 

I          I*  J'J?                residues,  analysii, 411 

^DBiODic  acid,  see  Iodine, 
^drobromio  acid,  see  Bromine.  ^ 

^droohloric  add  (reagent) W. 84 

table  of  sp.  gr.  of  solulaon. 489 

see  Chlorine. 
lio  add,  see  Cyanogen. 

^drofluoiio  add  ^agent) 85 

see  Fluorine. 
>fiuoaiUdc  add  (reagent),  see  QuoL  AnaL 

estimation 269 

gas  (reagent) '. 91 

Iphurio  add  (reagent),  see  Qjual,  Anal 

see  Sulphur. 

Iphurous  add,  estimation. 268 

liTioN  of  predpitatee 62—66 

Bunsen^B  new  method 77 

xesidues  on  eraporation 53 

tic  add  estimation 263 

le  (reagent) , 94 

estimation  of  HI 811 

free '. 818 

separation  from  adds  of  group  1 409 

4  chlorine  and  bromine 414 — 416 

metala 813 

W  "analysis  of  cast  and  wrought 536 

separation  from  alkalies. 855 

w\                              alkaline  earths. 857 

bases  of  group  III 859 

other  bases  of  group  IV 859 

sesquiohloride  (reagent),  see  Qual  AfUJ^J. 

sesquioxide .J. 121 

arseniate '. » 189 

basic  acetate ..•«.«  f  i • 128 

basic  formiate , 128 

basic  phosphate , 140 
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Iron,  seaqnioxide  estiinatioiL 199 

hydrate ; 121 

succinate 128 

and  anunonio-sulphate  (reagent) 98 

ores,  analyfiis 524 

protoxide,  estimation 192 

and  ammonia,  sulphate  (reagent) 98 

separation  from  sesquiozide 808 

sulphate  (reagent),  see  Qual.  Anal. 

sulphide 122 

Lead,  acetate  (reagent),  see  Qual  Anal 

arseniate 137 

carbonate 125 

ohromate  140 

(reagent)  97 

estimation «  216 

oxalate 126 

oxide  126 

(reagent) 87 

phosphate 140 

separation  from  bases  of  groups  I. — IV 876 

other  bases  of  group  V 879 

sulphate 126 

sulphide 1*7 

Levigation 83 

Lime  (reagent) 86 

carlx>nate 109 

chloride,  yaluation 604 

estimation 168  ^ 

oxalate 109 

separation  from  aUcaliet 844 

other  alkaline  earths ^ .  846 

-stone,  analysb %  518 

sulphate 108 

superphosphate,  analysis 548 

Lithia,  estimation 161 

seiNffation  from  otiier  alkalies 842 

Litmus,  UiiiBiure 92 

Ijom  and  excess,  &c 466 

Maonssea 112 

and  ammonia,  arseniate 188 

phosphate Ill 

basic  phosphate 140 

estimation 171 

-mixture 89 

pyrophosphate Ill 

separation  from  alkalies 844 

other  alkaline  earths 847 

snlpbftte Ill 

(reagent),  see  Quol  Anal 

''^•*''  srs^???:"**:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  m 

valuation  of  oommemal 606 

carbonate : 116 

estimation 182 

hydrated  protoxide  ..t 117 

pyrophosphate 118 

pKotosesquioxide 117 

Bepuntion from  alkaUes. ..,^g^«., m% 886 

alkalineeatK;. 867 

baaeflof 
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Manganese,  separation  from  other  bases  of  group  IV 859 

sulphide 117 

Manures,  analysis 543 

Marls,  analysb 318 

Measuring  of  liquids 23 — 32 

of  gases 19 — 22 

flasks 22 

tubes  for  gases 19 

Meniscus,  error  of 21 

Mercury 127 

chloride  (reagent),  see  Qual.  Anal 

oxide 129 

estimation 222 

separation  from  suboxide 379 

separation  from  bases  of  groups  I. — IV 375 

other  bai^  of  group  Y. 879 

Bubohloride 128 

suboxide,  estimation 220 

sulphide 128 

Moisture 34  • 

Molybdio  acid,  estimation 255 

Mortar,  agate 33 

steel 32 

NiOKSL,  estimation 187 

prftoxide 119 

hrdrate 118 

separation  mnn  alkalies 355 

alkaline  earths 356 

bases  of  g^roup  III.  i 359 

other  bases  of  group  IV , 359 

seequioxide 119 

sulphide,  hydrated 119 

mtrio  acid  (reagent) 84 

estimation i 338 

separation  from  bases. 328 

other  acids 418 

table  of  specific  gravity  of  solution ;#••••  ^^ 

Nitrogen  gas. '. 106 

Dr.  Gibbs*  method  of  measuring 631 

mtrous  acid,  estimation 268 

Normal  solutions 80 

OBOAinc  ANALYfliB,  see  Table  of  Contents ziii 

bodies,  determinatioii  of  equiyalentof 452 

Oxalic  add  (reagent) «^ 4 92 

estimation » 383 

separation  trom.  bases 883 

other  adds  of  group  1 402 — 408 

Oxygen  gas  (reagent) . , 97 

Palladium,  estimation 286 

protiodide 147 

sodio-protochloride  (reagent),  see  Quid,  Anal 

Phosphoric  acid,  estimation 369 

separation  trom  bases 375 — 633 

other  adds  of  gxoup  1 403 — 406 

PInchcock 88 

Pipette 125 

Platinum 184 

■mmonio-bichloride « 106 

bichloride  (reagent),  see  QtuA  Afial 

bisulphide 184 
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Platmum  esidmation 289 

potaasio-biohloride 108  - 

separation  from  bases  of  groups  L — ^V A 867 

other  metols  of  group  VI 897 

sodio-bichloride 105 

Potash  (reagent) 86,  99 

and  soda,  carbonates  (reagent) ,  see  Q;aal.  Anal 

bichromate  (reagent)  see  QuaL  Anal  and 100 

bisulphate 102 

(reagent) 90 

-bulbs,  Liebig's 425 

estimation !\ 151 

nitrate  (reagent) ,  see  Qtial,  Anal. 
nitrite  (reagent),  see  Qual  Anal, 

permanganate  (reagent) 92 

separation  from  other  alkalies 889 

■olphate 1 02 

(reagent),  see  QuaL  Anal 

table  of  specific  gravity  of  solution 497 

Potassium,  borofluoride -9 144 

chloride lOB 

cyanide  (reagent),  see  QuaL  Anal 

iodide  (reagent) 95 

Powdering 82 

Precipitation A 58 

Salt,  analysis  of  common 514 

Sample,  selection  of . . .  -. 81 

Selenic  acid,  separation  nom  sulphuric  acid,  see  Note 468 

SeleniouH  acid,  estimation 261 

Separation  of  bodies 887 

Fe,0,,Al«0|,  MnO,  GaO,  MgO,  K  O,  and  Na  0 870 

Sifting 88 

SiUcm 145 

estimation 299 

hydrated 145 

separation  from  other  acids  of  group  I ^^'^'^^ 

bases 2^ 

Bilicates,  analysis  of  native 516 

Silver # 124    i 

(reagent) 96 

bromido 146 

chloride 124 

cyanide. 125 

estimation 205 

in  galena •....< 528 

iodide r% 147 

nitrate  (reagent),  see  Qtio/.,  Anal 

phosphate,  tribasic \ 148 

separation  from  bases  of  groups  I. — IV 875 

other  basiesof  group  V 879 

sulphide 125 

Soda  (reagent) 66 

acetate  (reagent),  see  ^mo/.  Anal  * 

biborate  (reagent) ^  9§ 

bisulphate »- 104 

bisulphite  (reag^t),  see  Qual,  Anal  •  ' 

carbonate 10^ 

(reagent) 88,  90 

estimation 154 

hyposulphite  (reagent) , 88 

-lime  (reagent) -h • 98 

nitrate  (reagent)  see  Qual  Anal  ' 
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TAom 
Soda  phosphate  (reagent),  see  QuaL  Anal. 

eepaiation  from  other  alkalies 889 

sulphate 104 

table  of  specific  gravity  of  solutioii 497 

Bodium,  chloride 104 

(reagent) 95 

sulphide  (reagent),  see  Qual  Anal. 

Solution 46 

Standard  solutions 80 

Steel,  analysis 586 

Strontia,  carbonate 108 

estimation #■. 166 

separation  from  alkalies 844 

other  alkaline  earths 846 

sulphate 108 

Strontium,  chloride  (reagfent) 89 

Sulphur,   estimation  of  H  B 321 

separation  of  H  S  from  acids  of  gfroup  1 409-411 

hydrochloric  acid 418 

•                from  metals 323 

Sulphuric  acid  (reagent),  see  Qaal.  Anal. 

estimation 264, 

separation  from  bases 968 

other  acids  of  group  1 402-408 

table  of  specific  gravity  ^(pf  solutions 488 

Sulphurous  acid,  estimation 262 

Superphosphate,  analysis 548 

Symopsis  of  the  work 6 

■ 

Tabtaric  Acm  (reagent),  see  Qual.  Anal 

Tin,  bin<nride 136 

phosphate 142 

separation  from  protoxide , . . .  897 

estimation ; : 245 

hydrated  bisulphide J 187 

protosulphide 137 

I>rotochloride  (reagent),  see  Qual  Anal. 

separation  from  iMifles  of  groups  L — ^V 887 

f                                             1      other  metals  of  group  VL 397 

Titanic  add,  estimation 178 

Triangle,  platinum 64 

Uranium,  estimation j^ 206 

separation  from  bases  of  groups  I, — IV. 878 

sesquioxide,  acetate  (reagent) 89 

phosphate 143 

Vapor-density,  determination 458 

Wabhino-bottles 56 

of  precipitates. ; 59 

Waljeb -glasses,  clasp  for 87 

.  Water,  analysis  of  frestf. ^, 488 

•        fistilled 88           ^ 

^^timation  of 42 — 46 

Weifi^iing 15—18 

%             off  of  substance .* 41 

of  residues  on  evaporation. 5S 

Weights 14 

ZiHC  (reagent) 86 

basS  carbonate ^ 114 
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Zino  estimation. 170 

ores,  BB&aj. 684 

oxide 115 

separation  from  alkalies 855 

alkaline  earths 857 

bases  of  group  ni 850 

other  bases  of  group  IV 850 

sn]|dliide 115 
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